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Preface 


ED-MEDIA  94-  World  Conference  on  Educational  Multimedia  and  Hypermedia  is  the  second  international 
conference  on  this  subject  sponsored  by  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Computing  in  Education  (AACE). 
It  is  also  a  continuation  in  the  series  of  International  Conferences  on  Computer  Assisted  Learning  (ICCAL),  held  for 
the  first  time  in  1 987  in  Calgary  and  then  held  three  more  times  in  Dallas,  Hagen  (Germany),  and  Wolfville  (Canada). 

However,  ED-MEDIA  is  not  only  a  continuation  of  ICCA  L  and  broadens  its  scope  considerably  by  including  al  1  aspects 
of  educational  multimedia. 

The  first  ED-MEDIA  conference  held  in  1 993  in  Orlando,  Florida,  served  as  an  excellent  multi-disciplinar>'  forum 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  the  research,  development,  and  applications  in  all  areas  related  to  multimedia/ 
hypermedia  in  education  across  all  discip'  nes  and  levels  of  education.  By  again  enlarging  the  scope  and  by  adding 
weight  to  disuince  education  and  artificial  intelligence  in  education,  ED-MEDIA  94  is  even  more  attractive  and  is 
establishing  the  series  as  a  must  for  everyone  who  wants  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  field  and  its  most  recent 
developments.  This  is  especially  so  since  although  the  essence  of  ED-MEDIA  is  a  collection  of  carefully  selected 
submitted  papers,  ED-MEDIA  94  also  includes  thirteen  tutorials  and  workshops,  six  keynote  speeches  by  leading 
industrial  and  academic  personalities,  eight  invited  lectures,  panel  discussions,  and  an  exhibit. 

This  proceedings  volume  contains  the  papers  selected  by  the  Program  Committee  for  the  conference  and  the  invited 
lectures  presented  by  distinguished  scholars  in  the  field.  The  papers  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  including  artificial 
intelligence,  authoring,  distance  education,  navigation,  learning  by  doing,  language  learning,  media  in  education, 
pedagogical  issues,  hypermedia  systems,  hypermedia  applications,  small  dedicated  applications,  improving  classroom 
teaching,  interactive  learning  environments,  novel  applications  approaches  and  ideas,  and  computer  supported 
cooperative  work. 

ED-MEDIA  94  occurs  at  a  time  when  public  and  research  attention  focus  on  the  concept  of  information  highways, 
the  integration  of  computer  and  TV  technology,  the  advent  of  worldwide  hypermedia  networks,  CD-ROV  technolog}-, 
and  many  more  exciting  technological  developments  that  will  have  considerable  impact  on  the  future  of  learning  and 
teaching.  One  of  the  roles  of  the  conference  is  thus  to  provide  a  glimpse  into  the  possible  forms  of  this  future  both  in 
terms  of  work  that  is  now  in  the  labs  and  the  visions  of  the  leading  workers  in  these  fields.  The  proceedings  in  your  hands 
summarize  the  results  presented  at  the  conference.  As  is  always  the  case,  however,  proceedings  can  reflect  a  conference 
concerned  with  the  role  and  potential  of  educational  multimedia  and  hypermedia  only  imperfectly.  We  hope,  however, 
that  reading  of  the  written  form  of  the  presentations  and  examination  of  the  program  will  provide  a  picture  of  the  broad 
spectnimoftopicscovered  in  VancouverandstimuIateyoutoattendnextyear'sconferenceinGraz,  Austria,  personally. 

The  co-chairs  of  the  Program  Committee  express  their  thanks  to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
conference.  In  the  first  place,  we  thank  the  keynote  and  invited  speakers,  authors  of  presented  papers,  developers  who 
demonstrated  their  results,  exhibitors,  and  panelists.  In  this  context,  we  also  thank  the  authors  of  papers  that  could  not 
be  accepted  this  time  because  of  the  veiy  large  number  of  submissions.  Finally,  the  members  of  the  Program  Committee 
have  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  refereeing  the  more  than  400  papers  submitted  for  the  conference,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them  for  the  time  that  they  put  into  reading  the  submissions  and  evaluating  them. 

Special  thanks  are  owed  to  AACE  and  its  staff,  in  particular  to  Dr.  Gary  Marks,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hermann  Maurer,  tlie 
creative  force  behind  ICCAL  and  ED-MEDIA  conferences.  Without  their  help,  ED-MEDIA  94  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

Prof  Dr.  Th.  Ottmann 
Universitaet  Freiburg,  Institut  Juer  Informatik 
Rheinstr  10-12.  D-79I04  Freiburg.  Germany 
Tel.:  ++^9  +7(5/  203  5687.  Fax:  ■^-+49 -^76!  203  5686 
E-mail:  ot(mann@informatik  uni-freiburg.  de 

Dr.  Ivan  Tomek 
Jodrey  School  of  Computer  Science 
Acadia  University\  Woljville,  Canada  BOP  1X0 
E-mail:  ivan. tomek(ci]acadiau.ca 
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E-mail:  tonyb@ola.bc.ca 

Abstract:  Multi-media  is  developing  fast  due  to  the  convergence  of  different  media  (text, 
data,  graphics,  video,  audio)  into  a  common  digital  platform.  However,  there  is  another 
convergence  that  is  also  important:  the  convergence  of  telecommunications,  television 
and  computing.  Parallel  to  these  technical  convergences  is  another  set  of  developments  in 
work  and  leisure  that  is  opening  up  new  markets  for  education  and  training,  and  which 
requires  the  creation  of  new  institutional  models.  This  paper  explores  the  instructional  and 
organizational  implications  of  these  developments. 

Note:  this  paper  is  the  summary  of  a  multi-media  presentation;  most  of  the  detail 
supporting  this  paper  is  in  the  presentation. 


The  technical  and  economic  revolution 

Multi-media  in  education  has  been  seen  by  many  primarily  as  an  extension  of  computer-based  learning. 
This  is  understandable^  as  some  of  the  main  constraints  on  computer-based  learning  have  been  the  high  cost 
of  incorporating  good  graphics  and  video  materials,  and  the  restricted  sensory  stimulation  for  learners  from 
screen-based  text.  The  addition  of  high  quality  graphics,  audio,  and  video  to  text,  and  more  powerful  editing 
and  authoring  software,  provide  a  major  enhancement  of  computer-based  learning.  The  costs  of  hardware  and 
the  cost  of  producing  multi-media  materials  are  also  dropping  rapidly.  'Stand-alone'  computer-based  learning 
will  become  even  more  powerful  as  artificial  intelligence  and  virtual  reality  develop.  However,  while  'stand- 
alone' applications  of  multi-media  will  continue  to  be  important  in  education,  a  much  more  significant 
development  will  be  the  application  of  high-speed  multi-media  networks  for  educational  purposes. 

As  well  as  the  convergence  of  different  media  within  a  common  computer  platform,  we  are  also  seeing 
the  convergence  of  the  previously  separate  technologies  and  industries  of  computing,  telecommunications 
and  television.  For  instance,  in  April  of  this  year,  Stentor,  an  alliance  of  Canadian  telephone  companies, 
announced  an  $8  billion,  10  year  initiative,  called  BEACON,  that  will  bring  broadband,  multi-media 
services  to  80%-9()%  of  all  homes  and  businesses  in  Canada  by  the  year  2004.  The  social  and  educational 
impact  of  this  convergence,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  will  be  implemented,  will  be  revolutionary  and 
deeply  challenging  to  established  educational  institutions. 

•  At  the  same  time  as  this  technological  revolution  (and  partly  because  of  it),  the  needs  of  the  workforce 
are  also  rapidly  changing.  In  1993,  78%  of  all  jobs  in  the  USA  were  in  service  industries,  and  the  trend  is 
likely  to  continue  (Economist,  1994).  Microsoft's  annual  revenues  are  greater  than  Sony's  and  Honda's 
combined,  but  they  employ  100  times  fewer  workers.  Most  new  jobs  are  being  created  in  Canada  by 
companies  with  less  than  20  workers;  indeed,  the  trend  to  both  self-employment  and  working  from  home  is 
likely  to  grow  (SlatsCan,  1992). 

The  wealth  of  nations  will  depend  increasingly  on  knowlege-based,  high-tech  industries,  in  the  areas  of 
biO'tcchnology,  environmental  products  and  services,  computer  software,  financial  services,  and 
entertainment  (particularly  film  and  television).  Furthermore,  these  are  highly  competitive,  global 
industries.  Keeping  even  a  few  months  ahead  of  tiie  competition,  in  terms  of  innovation  and  knowledge,  arc 
critical  to  survival,  as  is  the  quality  of  product  and  service.  This  means  tliat  education  and  training,  not  just 
in  the  pre-work  years,  but  throughout  a  lifetime,  arc  essential  elements  of  a  successful  work-force. 
However,  if  every  worker  currently  in  the  workforce  was  sent  back  to  college  for  three  months  training 
every  live  ycuFs,  \vc  would  have  to  double  the  post-secondary  education  system  in  Canada.  In  practice,  of 
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course^  the  f)olitical  trend  is  to  reduce  or  limit  public  expenditure,  to  make  schools  and  colleges  more  cost- 
effective,  to  take  greater  numbers  for  less  cost. 

Multi-media  and  modem  telecommunications  do  offer  an  opportunity  to  meet  tliese  lifelong  learning 
needs  of  the  work-force  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  This  will  not  happen  though  without  thinking  very 
differendy  about  how  education  and  training  will  be  organized,  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  work-force. 

Learning  in  the  21st  century 

Modem  learning  theory  sees  learning  as  an  individual  quest  for  meaning  and  relevance.  Once  learning 
moves  beyond  the  recall  of  facts,  principles  or  correct  procedures,  and  into  the  area  of  creativity,  problem- 
solving,  analysis,  or  evaluation  (the  very  skills  needed  in  the  work-place  in  a  knowledge-based  economy  - 
see  Conference  Board  of  Canada,  1991),  learners  need  inter-personal  communication,  the  opportunity  to 
question,  challenge  and  discuss.  Learning  is  as  much  a  social  as  an  individual  activity.  However,  for 
someone  working  in  a  small  company,  the  nearest  person  with  similar  interests  and  expertise  may  be 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  country,  particularly  in  leading-edge  technologies,  and  particularly  in 
Canada. 

Work  and  learning  will  be  inseparable.  Most  learning  will  be  informal  and  lifelong.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
build  a  convincing  portrait  of  learning  at  the  work-place.  We  can  envisage  a  computer  software  designer  or 
television  animation  artist,  called  Sue,  probably  working  from  home,  needing  information  on  a  certain 
technique  or  approach,  or  advice  on  how  best  to  create  a  certain  effect.  From  previous  experience  and 
contacts,  or  on  the  advice  of  a  colleague,  she  has  the  name  of  someone  half-way  across  the  country 
(Wayne).  From  her  work-station,  Sue  calls  Wayne,  talks  about  the  problem,  and  Wayne  loads  up  some 
software  which  he  'shares'  with  Sue  via  the  network.  Sue  asks  a  few  questions,  tries  a  couple  of  things  on- 
line while  Wayne  watches  and  comments,  then  downloads  the  software.  Sue  and  Wayne  are  both  registered 
with  an  educational  institution  that  has  been  set  up  to  enable  the  exchange  of  commercially  sensitive 
material  for  learning  purposes.  Sue's  work-station  has  automatically  displayed  the  cost  per  minute  of 
consulting  Wayne,  and  Hie  cost  of  rights  for  downloading  the  software.  However,  Sue  was  also  able  to  give 
Wayne  some  information,  and  this  is  charged  back  to  Wayne's  account.  Sue  now  not  only  has  the  software 
she  needs,  but  also  can  contact  Wayne  (on  a  chargeable  basis)  any  time  she  has  a  problem  with  tlie 
softWcU-c.  The  Icammg  context  has  been  established.  Note  it  is  fragmented,  on  demand,  and  charged  at  cost. 

Learners  will  interact  with  their  desk-top  or  portable  workstations  in  a  variety  of  ways,  delemiincd  by 
the  nature  of  the  leaming  task,  and  their  preferred  style  of  learning  in  the  work  situation.  These  preferred 
styles  will  vary  considerably,  both  within  a  single  person,  depending  on  the  task,  and,  for  the  same  task, 
between  different  individuals. 

The  leaming  context  will  need  to  encompass  the  following: 

working  alone,  interacting  with  learning  material  (which  may  be  available  locally  or 
remotely); 

working  collaboratively  (and  in  an  equal  relationship)  with  fellow  workers  at  different 
remote  sites,  either  synchronously  or  asynchronously:  both  these  modes  are  likely  to  be 
multi-media; 

as  an  'apprentice'  or  'student',  working  with  a  more  experienced  worker,  supervisor,  or 
instructor; 

as  an  instructor,  supervisor  or  more  experienced  colleague  for  other  less  experienced 
colleagues. 

The  siimc  person  may  find  themselves  in  each  of  these  roles  witliin  a  single  working  day.  Learners  will 
also  need  to  be  able  to  work  from  home,  or  from  a  work-site,  or  while  in  transit.  They  will  need  the 
following: 

access  to  information  (searching,  downloading)  from  multiple  sources  in  multiple  formats 
selection,  storage  and  re-ordering/re-creation  of  information 

•  direct  communication  with  instructors,  colleagues,  and  other  learners 

•  incorporation  of  accessed/re- workcxl  material  into  work  documents 
sharirjg  and  manipulation  of  information/documents/  projects  with  others. 

Learners  will  need  to  access,  combine,  create  and  transmit  audio,  video,  text,  and  data  a.s  necessary. 
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Figure  1:  A  networked  educational  multi-media  system 
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If  wc  take  this  as  the  design  requirement,  there  is  then  a  need  to  build  systems  that  support  this  form  of 
learning,  both  for  formal  and  informal  learning.  I  give  my  own  personal  'vision'  of  how  such  a  system 
would  provide  the  kind  of  educational  experiences  I  would  like  to  see.  This  is  summarized  in  Figure  1, 
above. 

The  work-station 

Arguments  about  whether  access  to  the  information  highway  will  be  through  a  personal  computer  or  a 
'converter'  on  a  television  set  miss  the  point.  The  work-station  of  the  future  will  be  a  multi-purpose 
machine,  probably  in  modular  form,  including  input  (voice,  pen,  keyboard,  gestures)  and  display  (screen, 
sound,  printer)  devices,  telecommunications,  computing  and  television.  It  will  be  at  least  in  part  portable. 

Key  features  will  be  the  interface  between  the  user,  the  tools  available  to  the  learner  within  the 
workstation^  and  a  range  of  remote  services,  both  educational  and  non-educational,  that  can  be  accessed 
remotely  via  the  work- station. 

The  interface 

Design  work  has  already  begun  on  building  interfaces  for  the  information  highway.  The  Virtual 
Interactive  Environment  for  Workgroups  (VIEW)  is  one  such  system  currently  in  the  initial  stages  of 
development  m  Canada  by  MPR  Teltech,  the  Open  Learning  Agency,  Simon  Eraser  University,  Science 
World  (British  Columbia),  the  British  Columbia  Educational  Technology  Centre,  and  Stentor.  The  VIEW 
system  will  provide  tools  for  creating  and  using  'multimedia  conferences',  and  for  enabling  users  to  engage 
in  individual  and  collaborative  group  activities  using  information  from  diverse  sources  and  in  a  variety  of 
media  formats,  operating  either  in  synchronous  or  asynchronous  modes  (Teles  and  Laks,  1993). 

In  essence,  when  learners  switch  on  their  work-slation,  there  is  a  window  with  a  choice  of  services. 
One  of  the  choices  (others  may  be  films,  home  shopping,  financial  services,  messages,  etc.)  will  be 
education  and  training.  When  the  learner  chooses  education  and  training,  VIEW  will  provide  a  new  window, 
with  a  choice  of  educational  services,  and  a  choice  of  a  range  of  software  tools  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
communication  process.  Thus  learners  will  be  able  to  search,  access  and  download  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources  in  a  variety  of  media  formats.  An  example  of  how  this  will  work  is  given  in  the 
presentation. 

The  tools 

A  critical  element  are  the  software  tools  available  in  the  work-station.  As  well  as  tools  for 
communication,  management  and  storage  of  information,  there  will  also  be  tools  that  assist  in  searching, 
accessing  and  compressing  information,  in  analysing  accessed  data  for  relevance,  in  'grouping'  appropriate 
types  of  information,  and  tools  for  importing  different  types  of  media-based  information,  editing,  and 
exporting  them.  These  tools  will  need  to  be  intuitively  simple  to  use. 

The  educational  institution 

Whai  will  make  or  break  such  a  system  will  be  the  creation  of  new  organizational  structures  for 
educational  institutions  to  provide  the  administrative  and  educational  support  for  lifelong  learners. 

Roles  for  'electronic'  cducalional  institutions 

The  critical  roles  of  an  'electronic'  educational  insitution  built  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  the  21st 
century  will  be  as  follows: 

•  to  provide  information  on  education  and  training  needs  and  opportunities 

•  to  provide  quality  control 

•  ic)  provide  accraiitation,  through  independent  assessment  ol"  learning 

•  to  develop  coherent  curricula,  where  appropriate 
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U)  provide  the  service  thai  will  make  Qie  use  of  communications  to  import  and  export 
multi-mcdia  learning  materials  easy  and  user-friendly 
to  network  learners  and  instructors 

to  create  high  quality  educational  multi-media  materials  in  an  easily  accessible  form 
to  conduct  research  into  education  iuid  training  needs 

to  apply  new  technologies,  as  they  develop,  to  education  and  training,  and  to  evaluate 
their  use. 

Note  though  that  many  of  the  instructors  or  tutors  that  are  used  will  not  'belong'  or  work  for  the 
educational  institution;  many  will  be  independent  contractors,  or  working  full-time  in  a  knowledge-based 
industry,  or  working  for  another  educational  institution.  Nor  will  learners  necessarily  be  'registered'  with 
that  institution,  in  the  sense  of  taking  all  or  any  courses.  The  institution  is  primarily  a  facilitator  of 
learning.  In  the  example  of  Sue  and  Wayne,  all  the  educational  institution  may  do  is  bill,  and  collect  and 
deliver  payment,  regarding  fees  and  royalties,  to  and  from  Sue  and  Wayne,  the  owners  of  the  software,  and 
possibly  the  telccoms  companies  (plus  a  service  charge).  In  other  cases,  it  may  offer  a  full  program  to 
groups  of  students  with  its  own  instructors  and  multi-media  materials,  leading  to  its  own  credential.  In 
others,  it  will  be  like  a  multi-media  reference  library,  with  learners  just  accessing  the  information  they  need. 
It  will  be  quite  a  commercial  organization,  collecting  fees  for  many  of  its  services,  where  this  is 
appropriate. 

The  internal  multi-media  network  infrastructure 

The  heart  of  this  service  is  the  internal  multi-media  network  infrastructure,  that  allows  the  institution 
to  access,  create  and  deliver  educational  multi-media  services  in  a  variety  of  formats  and  a  variety  of  modes. 
The  Open  Learning  Agency  is  developing  an  integrated  information  management  approach  that  will  include 
both  administrative  and  instructional  systems.  Basically,  learning  materials  can  be  accessed,  created  and 
stored  digitally  in  any  format  (video,  audio,  text,  graphics,  or  any  combination).  Course  designers  can 
access  this  material  electronically,  re-edit  and  re-create  learning  materials,  store  and  export  this  learning 
material  in  a  variety  of  ways  (print,  CD-ROM,  or  down-loaded  to  local  work-stations),  depending  on  the 
learners'  needs.  The  system  will  allow  for  the  tracking  of  materials  and  services,  the  on-line  payment  of  fees 
and  charges  for  services,  and  student  or  client  record-keeping  (including  grades  and  credentials),  as  well  as 
providing  management  information  on  finances  and  learner  activities.  This  infrastructure  is  connected 
through  the  information  highway  to  multi-media  servers  or  switches.  More  details  of  the  Agency's  plans  for 
its  interna!  multi-media  network  infrastructure  are  given  in  the  presentation. 

Implications  for  learning 

While  schools,  colleges  and  universities  will  still  have  reason  to  provide  campus-based  learning  to 
groups  of  learners  over  set  terms  or  semesters,  for  social  and  for  some  instructional  reasons,  a  great  deal  of 
learning  will  take  place  outside  of  this  context.  Full-time  students  will  in  any  case  soon  be  a  minority  in 
Canadian  universities  and  colleges  (63%  of  all  college  enrolments  in  British  Columbia  were  part-time  in 
1992/93  -  B.C.  Ministry  of  Skills,  Labour  and  Training,  1993).  Even  for  full-time  students,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  categori/.e  them  as  either  'campus-based'  or  'distance  education'  students  within  a  few  years.  They 
will  be  accessing  information  and  communicating  with  their  instructors,  other  students,  and  other  subject 
experts  outside  their  own  institution,  through  multi-media  telecommunications,  from  home  and  the  work- 
place. Furthermore,  multi-media  telecommunications  will  allow  them  to  do  this  whenever  they  want,  in 
small  chunks  as  well  as  in  whole  courses  or  programs  of  study,  thus  making  learning  more  flexible  and 
accessible,  to  all  ages  of  learners,  and  not  just  young  people  in  the  formal  system.  Learners  will  also  have  a 
much  wider  choice  of  sources  of  learning,  being  able  to  access  expertise  from  anywherx:  in  the  world. 

As  important  as  the  context  of  learning  will  be  the  approaches  to  learning  and  instruction.  Multi-media 
iclecommunicalions  will  allow  learners  and  subject  experts  to  engage  in  dialogue,  questioning,  and 
exploration  of  a  wide  range  of  alternative  approaches,  as  well  as  the  sharing  and  joint  working  of  multi- 
media documcnls.  Programs  and  instruction  can  be  Uiilorcd  to  the  needs  of  each  individual.  Multi-media 
iclccomnumicalions  can  also  encourage  collahoralive  approaches  to  learning.  Learning  will  often  occur 
without  tlie  direct  intervention  ofa  Tormal'  instructor,  through  the  use  of  peers  jind  people  working  in  a  job 
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but  who  have  expertise.  Most  important  of  all,  as  they  Icam  through  multi-media  telecommunications, 
people  will  use  the  same  tools  and  develop  the  same  skills  that  will  be  an  essential  part  of  their  work  and 
leisure  activities.  'Stand-alone'  multi-media  applications  will  still  have  an  important  role  to  play,  especially 
where  learners  need  to  work  through  carefully  a  disciplined  set  of  principles  and  ideas,  or  need  a  great  deal  of 
practice  and  experiment  to  fully  understand  a  subject  of  study.  Their  use  will  increase  if  learners  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  re -work  and  re-create  their  own  multi-media  applications,  as  projects  or  for  the  purposes 
of  assessment.  However,  stand-alone  applications  will  be  a  specialized  and  relatively  limited  use  of  multi- 
media within  a  much  richer  learning  environment,  that  will  include  two-way  communication  and  the 
transporting  of  multi-media  materials  between  learners,  and  between  the  learner  and  a  mentor.  (More  details 
of  the  different  curricula  approaches  made  possible  through  multi-media  telecommunications  are  given  in 
the  presentation  -  see  also  Bates,  1993). 

Conclusion 

This  vision  for  a  system  is  not  a  Utopia,  nor  even  many  years  away.  The  wideband  highways  are  at  this 
moment  being  constructed,  and  should  be  in  place  within  10  years.  Multi-media  switches,  using  ATM 
technology,  are  now  being  built.  Interfaces  to  the  information  highway,  and  software  tools  to  facilitate 
multi-media  learning,  are  being  designed.  The  software  for  handling  multi-media  communications  is  being 
developed  by  companies  such  as  Oracle. 

However,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  system  to  put  in  place  will  be  an  appropriate  educational 
infrastructure  to  support  the  kind  of  learning  needed  in  the  21st  century.  The  provision  of  appropriate 
education  and  training  services  to  run  on  the  information  highway  is  critical;  there  is  no  automatic 
guarantee  that  people  will  use  the  information  highway  to  an  extent  that  justifies  the  cost  of  investment,  if 
services  are  not  provided  that  meet  people's  needs.  Unfortunately,  existing  educational  institutions  were 
created  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  society  that  are  fast  disappearing.  We  need  new  educational  organizations  that 
can  exploit  the  information  highway  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  21st  century.  Economic  development  will 
depend  as  much  on  the  success  of  creating  and  supporting  such  organizations,  as  on  establishing  the 
technological  infrastructure.  It  is  critical  to  get  this  right  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  countries  that 
hiirness  the  power  of  multi-media  communications  for  education  and  training  purposes  will  be  the  economic 
powerhouses  of  the  21st  century. 
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Is  There  Computer  Graphics  After  Multimedia? 


Kellogg  s.  bcx)th 

Department  of  Computer  Science 
The  University  of  British  Columbia.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  V6T IZ4,  Canada 

Abstract:  Computer  graphics  has  been  driven  by  the  desire  to  generate  real-time 
imagery  subject  to  constraints  imposed  by  the  human  visual  system.  Modem 
workstations  employ  special-purpose  hardware  and  software  in  a  **graphics 
pipeline"  to  satisfy  these  constraints.  We  expect  that  the  next  generation  of 
hardware  and  software  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  human  visual  system  and 
that  subsequent  generations  will  vastly  exceed  them.  Multimedia  faces  the  same 
challenges,  but  only  for  pre-existing  imagery  because  image  generation  takes  place 
outside  the  multimedia  workstation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  becomes  of 
computer  graphics  when  off-the-shelf  systems  have  full  multimedia  capability  and 
when  standard  computing  engines  render  imagery  faster  than  real-time.  A  dedicated 
pipeline  for  graphics  will  be  redundant  for  all  but  the  most  demanding  applications; 
imagery  available  today  only  on  expensive  systems  will  be  supported  by  standard 
components.  This  talk  will  review  the  technical  obstacles  to  achieving  this  vision 
and  the  impact  that  we  can  expect  to  see  in  educational  uses  of  computer  graphics 
after  the  research  challenges  we  face  today  are  met. 


Many  of  the  revolutions  that  have  swept  the  world  of  computing  have  promised  to  usher  in  a  new  era  in 
education.  None  have.  There's  a  reason  for  this,  but  it's  one  educators  don*t  like.  The  reason  is  that  education 
is  not  an  end  in  itself  and  thus  education  never  leads  in  the  adoption  of  new  technology.  Computers  are  in 
schools  now  because  the  world  (and  this  means  the  business  world)  uses  computers,  so  students  have  to  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  computers  in  order  to  function  in  the  business  world.  Despite  many  noble  efforts  by  tlic 
education  community,  realistically  it  is  hard  to  point  to  any  significant  impact  of  computers  in  education  other 
than  small,  isolated  successes  that  are  often  the  result  of  substantial  investments  of  time,  money  and  good  will 
on  the  part  of  educators  and  the  computing  community. 

A  particularly  good  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  computer  graphics.  Who  could  doubt  the  potential  for 
enhancing  a  curriculum  by  using  interactive  graphics  to  not  only  bring  a  possibly  dull  subject  to  life  but  to  add 
3-D  realism  and  maybe  even  a  glimpse  of  virtual  reality  thrown  in  for  good  measure?  But  it  rarely  happens. 
The  reasons,  as  we  all  know,  are  two-fold. 

The  first  reason  that  computer  graphics  has  not  had  a  major  impact  in  education  is  that  despite  the  many 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  computer  graphics,  it  remains  a  fact  that  very  few  professionals  in 
any  field  have  access  to  3-D  graphics  workstations  and,  while  a  great  many  people  use  2-D  computer  graphics, 
the  computers  generally  available  to  schools  do  not  support  the  functionality  necessary  to  run  many  of  the 
applications  representative  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  computer  graphics.  With  time,  this  may  change.  Costs  arc 
coming  down,  so  as  computer  graphics  comes  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  everyday  life  we  might  expect,  just  as 
typewriters  found  there  way  into  schools  when  typing  became  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  the  business  world,  so 
too  will  computer  graphics  be  part  of  the  curriculum  mcc  it  is  adopted  in  the  workplace.  (Eventually  even 
electric  typewriters  made  it  into  the  classroom.) 

The  second  reason  that  computer  graphics  has  not  had  a  major  impact  in  education  is  less  likely  to  bt^ 
resolved  so  easily.  This  reason  is  related  to  the  difficulties  dissociated  with  developing  and  maintaining 
courseware.  To  continue  the  analogy  with  typewriters,  we  can  observe  that  by  putting  a  typewriter  into  a 
classroom  students  are  insunntly  enabled  to  use  the  typewriter  with  perhaps  only  the  need  of  an  introductory  text 
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on  typing  skills.  No  other  expenditure  is  required.  An  educator  trained  in  typing  can  probably  do  a  credible  job 
of  bringing  beginners  to  an  intermediate  level  of  typing  skill.  There  is  an  immediate  payoff.  Students  are  then 
able  to  type  the  papers  they  write  for  school  (helping  both  them  and  their  teachers)  and  they  gain  a  practical 
skill  for  their  future  life  in  the  world  of  business. 

Not  so  with  computers.  Courseware  is  often  quite  different  from  the  programs  used  in  business  (unlike 
typewriters,  which  are  used  identically  in  schools  and  in  business).  And  courseware  costs  a  lot  to  develop,  test 
and  maintain.  Courseware  that  utilizes  computer  graphics  is  often  much  harder  to  write  than  normal 
courseware.  Ironically,  the  advent  of  GUIs  (graphical  user  interfaces),  which  were  invented  to  make  computers 
more  accessible  to  non-programmers,  make  the  programming  of  user  interfaces  much  more  difficult  than  it  ever 
was  before  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  make  good  courseware  even  more  difficult  to  produce. 

Multimedia  is  the  latest  darling  of  the  computing  community  that  many  predict  will  change  the  way  that 
education  is  done.  Why  should  we  believe  this  will  happen  any  more  for  multimedia  than  it  did  for  computer 
graphics  or  for  the  many  other  areas  of  computer  science  that  did  not,  in  the  end,  have  an  impact  on  education? 

The  remainder  of  this  talk  will  address  this  question  by  first  discussing  the  relationship  between  computer 
graphics  and  multimedia  and  then  by  pointing  out  the  differences  that  are  likely  to  be  significant  factors  leading 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  multimedia  as  an  educational  tool  where  computer  graphics  and  others  have 
demonstrably  failed.  Chief  among  these  is  the  distinction  that  will  be  drawn  between  multimedia  as  a  means  for 
communication  and  computer  graphics  as  a  means  for  computation. 

A  (Very)  Brief  History  of  Computer  Graphics 

For  three  decades  research  in  computer  graphics  has  had  as  one  of  its  main  concerns  the  development  of 
hardware  and  software  to  accelerate  the  so-called  "graphics  pipeline"  that  supports  interactive  real-lime  display 
of  computer-generated  imagery  (Foley,  et  al.,  1990,  section  18.3).  Many  architectural  advances  were  made  to 
facilitate  high-performance  2-D  and  3-D  graphics  applications  in  specialized  domains  (Akeley  &  Jermoluk, 
1988;  Haebcrli  &  Akeley,  1990).  About  a  decade  ago  this  effort  merged  with  mainstream  computing  when  2-D 
and  3-D  graphics  workstations  became  the  platforms  of  choice  even  for  applications  that  often  were  not 
primarily  graphical  in  nature  but  which  took  advantage  of  features  common  to  graphics  workstations  to  enhance 
productivity  (IEEE,  1985;  IEEE,  1988).  Today  most  components  of  the  graphics  pipeline  are  available  as 
standard  features  or  modest  upgrades  in  common  computing  environments  and  the  distinctions  between 
personal  computers,  graphics  workstations  and  u-aditional  mainframe  computers  have  become  blurred. 

Many  of  the  performance  limitations  that  currently  exist  for  high-quality  graphics  workstations  are  related 
to  human  perception  (screen  resolution,  color  resolution,  refresh  rate,  and  update  rate).  These  are  about  to 
become  non-issues  during  the  next  decade  when  the  multimedia  revolution  eliminates  most  of  the  remaining 
distinctions  between  interactive  real-time  graphics  and  "normal**  computing.  Every  computer  will  be  accessed 
as  a  multimedia  workstation  because  almost  all  user  interfaces  will  employ  some  aspect  of  multimedia.  When 
this  happens,  computer  graphics  research  will  become  a  very  specialized  area  concerned  with  rather  arcane 
aspects  of  modeling  and  rendering  whose  solutions  will  be  achieved  primarily  with  cleverer,  more  accurate 
algorithms  that  require  more  computing  power,  rather  than  with  new  architectural  breakthroughs. 

The  graphics  pipeline  will  be  replaced  with  a  ubiquitous  **multimedia  pipeline"  that  will  eliminate  the 
distinctions  between  real-time  and  pre-computed  imagery,  between  local  and  remote  imagery,  and  between  real 
and  synthetic  imagery. 

The  Perceptual  Bottleneck 

We  are  small  factors  of  two  away  from  meeting  most  of  our  goals  for  computer  graphics  displays  if  we 
simply  kx)k  at  the  level  of  performance  currcnlly  available  and  compare  it  to  the  su-ictcst  requirements  we 
expect  to  encounter  in  typical  applications.  For  the  most  part,  these  requirements  aie  based  on  properties  of  the 
human  visual  system  that  arc  studied  in  psychology  and  related  fields.  Many  of  the  limitations  arc  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  recent  survey  article  on  virtual  reality  (Ellis,  1991).  We  will  quickly  review  the  ones  that  relate  to 
multimedia. 

Deering  has  commented  on  (ho  deficiencies  in  spatial  resolution  for  current  ficad-mountcd  displays  by 
pointing  out  tJiat  if  this  wcic  our  regular  vision,  ve  would  he  log  \lly  blind  (Deering,  1992).  But  for  normal 
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display  monitors,  the  situation  is  much  better.  Screen  resolution  ranges  from  roughly  512  x  512  for  anyone  who 
cares  to  invest  in  a  graphics  board  for  a  PC  to  almost  2K  x  2K  resolution  for  high  performance  workstauoMS. 
One  sees  predictions  of  4Kx4K  and  even  8Kx8K,  but  it  seems  that  most  applications  will  not  be  limited  by 
the  spatial  resolution  of  a  display  once  another  one  or  two  factors  of  two  are  achieved  in  the  number  of  pixels 
per  inch  on  a  screen.  Dreams  of  larger  screens  will  always  be  with  us,  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the 
physical  size  of  the  screens  we  expect  to  use  on  an  everyday  basis. 

Chromatic  resolution  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  number  of  bits  per  pixel  used  to  represent  color  information. 
On  low-end  machines,  8  bits  per  pixel  is  still  not  standard,  but  this  is  changing:  Even  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
rare  on  a  PC  but  it  is  now  becoming  more  common.  Frame  buffers  have  had  24  bits  per  pixel  (8  each  for  red, 
green  and  blue)  for  many  years  with  10  and  even  12  b\\s  per  pixel  not  uncommon.  Certainly  64  bits  per  pixel 
(16  each  for  red,  green,  blue  and  an  alpha  or  opacity  channel)  is  adequate  given  the  properucs  of  the  human 
visual  system  (Lcvinthal  &  Porter,  1985),  and  128  bits  (32  bits  per  channel)  seems  overly  generous.  So  again 
we  are  within  one  or  two  factors  of  two  from  the  ultimate  chromatic  resolution  we  might  imagine  as  being 
necessary. 

Temporal  resolution  comes  in  two  forms:  refresh  rate,  the  number  of  times  per  second  that  a  CRT  screen  is 
painted,  and  update  rate,  the  number  of  times  per  second  that  the  image  being  painted  is  modified  (Baccker, 
1979).  A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  refresh  must  be  above  40  times  per  second  (television  is  either  60  or  50, 
depending  on  whether  you  live  in  North  America  or  not,  and  film  is  48  except  for  a  few  special  projection 
systems).  Lighting  conditions  and  other  environmental  factors  may  increase  the  required  update  rate  to  perhaps 
120  times  per  second,  but  even  assuming  240  times  per  second  (which  might  be  necessary  for  stereo  displays), 
the  "one  or  two  factors  of  two"  assumption  applies  here  as  well. 

In  the  flight  simulator  community,  the  required  update  rate  is  generally  assumed  to  be  10-20  times  per 
second  (television  is  30,  film  is  24,  and  Saturday  morning  canoons  are  15  or  less).  In  virtual  reality,  head- 
coupled  displays  may  have  somewhat  su-icter  requirements  (Dox^ring,  1992;  Ellis,  1991),  But  at  worst  the 
update  rate  needs  to  be  the  same  as  the  refresh  rate,  but  the  two  are  solving  different  problems  (refresh  rate 
governs  persistence  of  vision,  whereas  update  rate  provides  an  illusion  of  continuous  motion)  and  hence  there  is 
a  distinction. 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  performance  figures  for  actual  displays  are  not  too  different  from  the  upper  bounds 
that  are  cited  above  is  not  coincidence.  Most  of  the  current  numbers  exist  because  they  are  a  good  compromise 
between  image  realism  and  economic  realism.  So  which  ones  are  likely  to  change  most  rapidly? 

HDTV  is  about  to  double  or  triple  the  spa  ial  resolution  of  consumer  video  products.  This  will  no  doubt 
impact  workstation  displays,  at  least  by  reducing  costs  (due  to  economies  of  scale)  and  perhaps  by  increasing 
resolution  as  well. 

Chromatic  resolution  is  really  an  issue  of  more  bits  of  storage  (and  transmission  bandwidth)  per  pixel  plus 
the  costs  of  digital-to-analog  converters  (DACs).  Consumer  televisions  arc  not  yet  digital.  Sd'they  don't  have 
DACs.  When  they  are  digital,  we  can  expect  to  see  prices  drop  a  lot  for  DACs  and  no  doubt  we  will  sec  higher 
resolution  ones  at  affordable  prices.  Today,  8-bit  DACs  are  standard  computer  components  and  10-bit  and 
12-bit  DACs  are  used  for  high-performance  systc:ms. 

Refresh  rate  is  likely  to  be  tied  su-ongly  to  consumer  video.  So  the  one  or  two  factors  of  two  may  be  quite  a 
while  in  coming.  But  if  the  often-predicted  shiJt  aw?y  from  CRTs  finally  does  take  place,  whatever  replaces 
CRTs  (liquid  crystal  displays?)  may  provide  higher  refresh  rates  anc  more  spatial  resolution  too. 

Update  rate  is  mostly  a  question  of  memory,  u-ansmission  bandwidth  and  computing  power  It  will  increase 
almost  automatically  with  the  general  advance  of  computing  technology. 

All  of  these  powers  of  two  compound  to  ma-rbc  a  factor  of  50  to  100  increase  in  performance.  This  is  a  lot, 
but  it  is  small  compared  to  the  changes  in  the  computer  industry  achieved  over  a  typical  decade.  Moreover, 
once  the  limitations  are  overcome,  they  are  likel;  to  be  entirely  over-run  (at  least  those  achieved  through  raw 
computing  power)  because  the  technological  advances  are  being  driven  by  other  forces  that  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Something  thai  is  imporuint  for  multimedia,  where  images  are  generated  separately  fro-n  when  they  arc 
displayed,  but  not  for  computer  graphics,  is  compression.  Computer  graphics  is  often  not  networkc-d  because 
the  real-time  requirements  for  image  generation  are  more  easily  met  when  there  is  a  tight  coupling,  through  the 
graphics  pipeline,  of  the  data  structures  representing  the  underlying  model  and  the  final  rcprcsentauon  of  the 
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image  as  a  raster  array  uf  pixels. 

Some  early  line  drawing  systems  did  explore  the  separation  of  modeling  and  rendering  across  a  local 
network,  with  transmission  bandwidth  being  the  limiting  factor  that  determined  the  distribution  of  function 
between  the  modeler  and  the  rendercr  (van  Dam,  Stabler,  &  Harrington,  1974).  The  "wheel  of  rc-incamation** 
is  a  phenomenon  in  computer  graphics  that  happens  because  we  need  to  generate  the  images  close  to  where  we 
view  them  and  we  need  to  use  special  purpose  hardware  (Myer  &  Sutherland,  1968):  as  display  processors 
increase  in  complexity  there  is  a  tendency  to  split  the  work  and  distribute  it  across  some  communication 
channel  between  a  main  processor  and  a  satellite  processor,  then  the  satellite  processor  is  made  more  powerful 
to  gain  performance  until  it  is  itself  a  critical  resource,  and  so  another  processor  is  spawned  off  (thus  completing 
another  circuit  around  the  wheel).  Until  recently,  network  transmission  bandwidth  was  inadequate  for  this 
division  of  labor  with  raster  images.  Higher-speed  networks  and  better  image  compression  algorithms  are 
starting  to  tip  the  balance  again  in  favor  of  distributed  systems. 

Where  docs  this  leave  computer  graphics?  With  many  of  the  hardware  problems  close  to  being  solved  and 
the  promise  of  widespread  multimedia  applications  likely  to  bring  costs  down,  will  there  be  any  difference 
between  computer  graphics  and  multimedia?  I  think  so.  Moreover,  I  think  the  difference  is  significant  and  one 
that  will  in  the  end  relegate  computer  graphics  to  the  back  seat. 

The  Multimedia  Pipeline 

The  much  touted  Information  Superhighway  is  a  mechanism  for  transmitting  multimedia  data  via 
universally  accessible  networks.  There  are  few  applications  that  will  require  the  bandwidth  being  planned  for 
unless  they  are  using  accessing  multimedia  documents.  So  we  can  expect  to  see  a  situation  that  already  exists 
for  many  high-end  multimedia  users.  Typical  workstations  will  both  send  and  receive  highly  compressed 
imagery  over  a  network  utilizing  specialized  components  designed  to  support  multimedia  applications. 

If  the  workstation  is  generating  imagery,  there  will  need  to  be  a  data  path  that  starts  where  the  traditional 
graphics  pipeline  started  (with  a  data  structure  describing  a  scene  to  be  rendered,  usually  a  dynamic  scene 
whose  content  and  viewing  parameters  change  with  time)  and  ending  up  on  the  network  feeding  tlic  compressed 
rcpresent£ition  of  the  rendered  scene  to  other  workstations  or  archival  storage  servers.  Similarly  there  will  neal 
to  be  a  data  path  that  accepts  compressed  imagery  from  the  network  and  puts  it  onto  the  screen  for  when  the 
workstation  is  displaying  imagery. 

Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  compressing,  transmitting,  and  decompressing  the  image?  Why  not  send  the 
description  of  the  scene  and  let  the  remote  workstation  generate  tlie  image?  After  all,  wc  argued  above  that 
future  workstations  will  be  able  to  generate  imagery  faster  than  real-time  for  most  applications.  The  answer  is 
that  the  scene  description  will  be  bigger  than  the  image!  We  noted  above  that  current  image  sizes  of 
IK  X  IK  X 24  bits  are  within  striking  distance  of  what  we  may  ncxid  in  the  future.  Yet  scene  descriptions  grow 
without  bound  and,  much  worse,  they  are  idiosyncratic  in  terms  of  the  primitives  they  support  and  the  auxiliary 
information  they  require  (textures,  bi-directional  reflection  functions,  etc.).  Standardization  is  hopeless  at  this 
time  and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  But  raster  images,  even  witli  arcane  compression  schemes,  are  easily 
described  and,  at  least  in  principle,  easily  translated  into  various  formats. 

Example:  PostScript  is  the  standard  way  to  ship  text  and  images,  regardless  of  how  they  were  produced. 
Multimedia  formats  can  be  expected  to  play  this  same  role,  hiding  many  of  the  details  behind  how  an  image  was 
produced.  A  related  point  is  that  PostScript  delays  the  final  binding  of  an  image  to  the  physical  device  on  which 
it  will  be  displayed  (or  printed),  but  much  of  the  "value"  of  the  program  that  prepared  the  image  is  added 
before  it  is  translated  into  PostScript.  Future  multimedia  servers  may  in  fact  be  selling  not  the  images  (or 
streams  of  images)  they  produce,  but  the  technology  that  produced  them,  much  like  Hollywood  sells  the  movies 
that  go  on  to  video  cascttes  for  home  viewing. 

What  will  we  do  with  all  of  the  multimedia  images  that  arrive  over  the  network?  We'll  paste  them  into 
windows.  Which  means  we  will  need  to  integrate  hiirdware  and  software  support  for  common  windowing 
operations  into  the  multimedia  pipeline.  Compositing  functions  will  be  common  place;  every  workstation  will 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  video  special  effects  box. 

So  why  will  we  need  to  have  a  graphics  pipeline  any  more?  Just  compute  the  images  ahead  of  time  (like 
maybe  1/240  of  a  second  before  you  need  them),  compress  them  using  high-speed  circuitry  designed  for  the 


task,  move  liicin  to  secondary  memory  (to  save  precious  main  memory),  then  fetch  them  all  back  when  they  are 
needed  (1/240  of  a  second  later),  decompress  them,  and  finally  paste  them  onto  the  screen  blended  with 
whatever  else  is  being  looked  at.  Sound  wasteful?  Sure,  But  the  hardware  will  be  (almost)  free  and  otherwise 
idle,  so  why  not  use  it.  And  it  will  be  cheaper  than  specialized  graphics  h^irdware  because  that  will  have  a  very 
limited  market  compared  to  multimedia  hardware. 

So  wc  again  ask,  where  is  computer  graphics  in  all  of  this?  There  will  certainly  remain  problems  at  the 
frontier  of  computer  graphics.  There  will  always  be  imagery  that  is  difficult  to  produce  and  research  will  be 
needed  to  determine  the  best  techniques.  But  this  will  be  of  little  concern  to  the  average  user.  A  second 
comparison  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Example:  Numerical  analysis  is  not  concerned  at  all  with  the  design  of  floating  point  processors,  just  the 
standards  employed  in  the  representation  and  tlie  conventions  for  exception  handling  and  rounding.  Instead 
numerical  analysis  concentrates  on  the  fundamental  algorithms.  It  has  largely  returned  to  its  roots  in 
mathematics,  leaving  the  hardware  details  to  computer  architects  whose  concern  is  mostly  speed  and  not 
accuracy.  Computer  graphics  will  be  the  same,  concentrating  on  algorithmic  aspects  of  imagery  and  ignoring 
many  of  the  hardware  details  that  have  previously  dominatal  many  of  the  discussions  of  new  techniques. 

Whither  Computer  Graphics? 

Hennann  Maurer  has  argued  convincingly  that  multimedia  fills  a  void  resulting  from  what  he  calls  **the 
missing  organ"  (Maurer,  1992).  Humans  have  a  highly  developed  vision  system,  but  little  or  no  facility  for 
creating  imagery  without  technical  aids.  This  is  in  significant  contrast  to  sound,  where  humans  have  relatively 
equal  facility  for  producing  and  hearing  sounds  as  a  means  of  communication  among  themselves. 

Some  of  you  probably  grew  up  in  the  50s  and  the  60s  as  did  I.  In  the  U.S.,  at  least.  Life  Magazine  played 
an  interesting  role  in  education.  Whatever  you  thought  of  it.  Life  was  a  ubiquitous  source  of  imagery.  The 
pictures  that  Life  provided  were  cut-and-pastcd  onto  the  classroom  bulletin  board  of  every  classroom  I  was  in 
until  high  school.  The  pictures  arrived  in  the  mail  every  week.  Multiple  copies,  as  many  as  you  wanted.  If  you 
needed  more,  you  could  just  ask  a  neighbor  or  a  friend;  lots  of  people  had  subscriptions  and  garages  and  attics 
provided  a  treasure  trove  of  back  issues.  The  pictures  were  almost  literally  free,  so  there  was  never  any 
problem  cutting  them  up  and  using  them  whenever  imagery  was  needed.  And  there  was  almost  always  a  large 
collection  of  imagery  available,  so  long  as  you  had  access  to  the  **archive." 

The  promise  of  multimedia  is  a  return  to  that  Golden  Age.  We  have  had  electronic  cut-and-paste  of  still 
images  for  quite  some  time  now,  but  not  a  lot  of  access  to  the  images.  Networking  promises  to  solve  this  (for  a 
price  -  but  the  price  will  be  small  once  it  works)  and  to  provide  access  to  moving  imagery.  This  will  largely 
eliminate  the  distinction  between  real-time  imagery  and  pre-computer  imagery;  all  images  will  be  pre-computed 
even  if  only  just  a  little  before  they  are  viewed.  The  distinction  between  local  and  remote  imagery  will  be  lost; 
all  images  will  go  through  the  same  multimedia  pipeline  just  as  if  they  came  across  a  network.  And 
compression  techniques  will  wipe  out  the  distinction  between  real  and  synthetic  imagery;  the  two  will  be 
indistinguishable  and  many  images  will  in  fact  be  a  blend  of  the  two. 

So  where  will  this  leave  computer  graphics? 

It  will  still  be  there,  but  mostly  as  a  producer  of  imagery  on  the  network  and  as  a  tool  for  augmenting 
imagery  obtained  from  other  sources,  both  to  customize  it  (to  enhance  its  relevance)  and  to  re-style  it  (to 
improve  its  fit  with  other  images).  Indeed,  future  multimedia  systems,  like  existing  text  processing  systems, 
will  concentrate  as  much  on  style  as  on  content  (Beach  &  Stone,  1985). 

The  irony  may  well  be  that  the  very  phenomenon  that  knocks  computer  graphics  from  its  throne  as  the 
hottest  thing  in  computing,  that  relegates  computer  graphics  to  a  relatively  isolated  area  of  computer  science 
research,  will  also  be  the  force  that  finally  bring:;  the  long-awaited  promise  of  interactive  graphics  to  education. 

The  power  of  multimedia  lies  in  its  ability  to  provide  a  powerful  authoring  tool  that  lets  us  appropriate 
imagery  for  the  purpose  of  communication.  Unlike  computer  graphics,  which  lets  us  create  imagery, 
multimedia  allows  us  to  manipulate  imagery.  There  is  a  world  of  difference.  While  creating  imagery  sounds 
like  a  good  idea  at  first,  anyone  who  actually  docs  it  railizes  that  it  is  very  time  consuming  even  with  the  Ivst 
tools.  If  our  goal  is  communication,  we  are  better  off  using  existing  imagery  to  communicate  our  ideas  or,  if 
that  fails,  modifying  existing  imagery  to  our  needs. 


At  roughly  the  same  time  there  were  two  important  advances  made  in  the  field  of  computing:  Ivan 
Sutherland's  PhD  thesis  Sketchpad,  which  set  much  of  the  the  research  agenda  for  computer  graphics  for  a 
number  of  decades  (Sutherland,  1965),  and  Doug  Englebart's  NLS  (oN-Line  System),  which  set  much  of  the 
research  agenda  for  multimedia  and  hypermedia  for  a  number  of  decades  (Engleban  &  English,  1968).  Of  the 
two,  I  think  thai  Englebart,  and  the  earlier  vision  of  Vannevar  Bush  (1945),  will  be  the  more  important  for 
education  and  humanity  in  general  simply  because  computer  graphics  is  in  the  end  just  a  set  of  technical  tools 
for  producing  imagery  whereas  multimedia  is  a  set  of  tools  for  using  imagery. 
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Abstract:  Safari  is  a  cooperative  project  involving  universities,  industrial 
partners  and  government.  It  aims  at  developing  various  architectures  for 
industrial  training,  with  different  levels  of  complexity.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Safari  environment  are  that  (a)  an  attempt  is  made  to 
represent  krwwiedge  at  two  levels:  at  the  physical  level  corresponding  to  a 
simulated  device,  and  the  plan  level;  (b)  tutoring  is  based  on  four 
instructional  nrKxJes:  demonstration,  exploration,  coaching  and  critiquing;  (c) 
within  every  mode  the  development  of  progessively  more  complex 
prototypes  is  forseen,  and  tutoring  in  every  mode  involves  \h(,  two  levels  of 
knowledge  representation. 


Creating  tutoring  systems  remains  difficult  for  various  reasons:  the  c'ifferent  components  of 
their  architecture  are  not  stabilized,  the  structure  and  type  of  knowledge  to  be  used  are  of  different 
granularity  and  complex  to  handle,  and  they  require  multiple  expertise  whk;h  is  difffcuit  to  integrate 
[Path  etal.  1990,  LesgokJ  etal.  1992]. 

The  utility  of  tutoring  systems  having  more  or  less  intelligent  capabilities  is  obvious  Most 
intelligent  tutoring  systems  have  been  designed  for  academk:  domains  such  as  mathematk^  physics 
and  computer  programming.  Although  we  do  not  lack  teachers  in  such  domains,  there  is  still  a  well- 
known  need  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  universities  and  colleges.  However,  there  is  an 
even  more  urgent  need  for  computerizing  industrial  training.  In  todays  gkjbal  industrial  competition 
the  skills  required  from  workers  are  rapidly  changing  with  the  shifting  technological  environment  and 
employees  must  acquire  new  know-hows  in  limited  time.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  a 
permanent  lack  of  qualified  instructors.  For  this  reason,  the  research  undertaken  in  the  Safari  project 
IS  focused  on  developing  a  tool  set  for  the  rapkl  construction  of  various  tutors  for  industrial  training 

Safari  is  a  project  under  the  auspices  of  Synergie,  a  programme  sponsored  by  the  IVIinistry  of 
Technology  and  Science  of  the  Governement  of  Quebec.  The  main  objectives  of  Synergie  are  (1)  to 
enhance  cooperative  research  and  devetopment  between  universities  and  industry,  (2)  to  accelerate 
the  product  development  cycle,  (3)  to  facilHate  the  transfer  of  knowledge  between  research 
establishments  and  industry,  and  (4)  to  educate  highly  qualified  professbnals  in  the  domain  Safari 
involves  four  Quebec  universities,  two  industrial  partners  and  a  govemment  agency.  The  industrial 
partners  are  Virtual  Prototypes  Inc.,  providing  a  software  package  VAPS  and  Novasys  Inc  a 
a)nsulting  firm  specialized  in  the  Al  and  training  domains.  VAPS  (Virtual  Applications  Prototyping 
System)  is  a  high-quality  commercial  interface-building  and  simulation  system,  used  in  many  areas 
(such  as  industrial  design  and  evaluation  of  airiine  cockpits). 

The  Safari  team  includes  seven  professors  conducting  research  on  a  part-time  basis  •  C 
Frasson  (project  leader).  G.  Gauthier.  J.  Gecsei,  G.  Imbeau,  M.  Kattenbach,  S.  Ujoie  and  B  Lefebvre' 
about  20  M.Sc  and  Ph.D  students,  two  full-tirne  programnrwrs  and  several  engineers  provided  by  the 
industnal  partners.  The  project  time  frame  spans  4  years  (1993-96). 


Building  reasonable  tutoring  components 


The  main  objoctive  of  Safari  is  to  develop  a  methodology  and  an  environment  for  the  creation 
of  tutoring  systems  to  be  used  in  professior^al  training.  The  focus  is  on  teaching  mostly  procedural 
kfHDwIedge  conceming  the  operation  of  devices  such  as  medical  instruments,  manufacturing  robots, 
consumer  appliarx^es,  control  instruments,  aeronautical  ir^ruments,  etc. 

The  basic  idea  is  to  add  a  tutoring  component  on  the  top  of  device  models  (microworlds)  built 
in  VAPS.  This  permits  the  use  of  models  written  in  VAPS  ("virtual  instruments"),  instead  of  the  real 
devices,  for  training  and  practice.  Thus  the  expensive  machinery  can  be  kept  for  its  actual  purpose 
and  damages  from  incorrect  manipulations  during  learning  can  be  prevented.  Safari  can  be  seen  as  a 
value-adding  component  attached  to  the  VAPS  package,  making  it  into  an  integrated  toolkit  for  the 
creation  of  devbe  models  together  with  a  corresponding  computerized  training  course  on  how  to 
operate  the  devrce.  Since  a  large  base  of  VAPS  device  nrxxiels  are  already  available,  these  can  be 
conveniently  used  to  valkiate  the  Safari  approach. 

In  order  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  practk^ality,  we  limited  a  priori  the  target  applrcatbns  to 
devices  whk;h  have  the  foIk>wing  characteristk^s: 

-  They  permit  the  definitk>n  of  a  set  of  clearly  distinguishable  interaction  procedures  (e.g.  through 
control  panels,  switches). 

-  The  device  functions  are  decomposable  into  a  number  of  well-defined  tasks,  each  task 
corresponding  to  a  meaningful  operatbn  in  terms  of  the  device's  main  purpose. 

These  characteristk^s  exclude  very  complex  equipment  such  as  nuclear  reactors  (although 
parts  of  it  may  be  covered)  and  devrces  whose  operatk>n  requires  hard  to  enumerate,  "kx)k-and-feer' 
actions  such  as  handling  certain  manufacturing  machines,  or  performing  surgery. 

Tutoring  systems  created  in  the  Safari  environment  will  be  capable  of : 

-  tutoring  workers  in  an  industry  (factory,  hospital)  through  real  tasks  recreated  on  device  models 
using  the  VAPS  software, 

-  constructing  models  of  individual  users,  reflecting  the  user's  reasoning  style  and  level  of 
knowledge, 

-  dispensing  indivklualized  and  adaptive  tutoring  based  on  the  user  model, 

-  diagnosing  the  actk>ns  of  a  trainee  when  asked  to  perform  a  task  on  the  virtual  instrument,  and 

-  composing  an  entire  currk:ulum  for  teaching  the  operatbn  of  the  device,  taking  into  account  the 
learner's  expertise  and  style  of  learning. 

Some  distinguishing  features  of  Safari  are  that 

-  it  involves  contractual  cooperatbn  between  the  industrial  and  university  partners  who  are  committed 
to  a  binding  schedule  including  the  development  of  commercially  viable  products, 

-  the  proposed  methodokDgy  is  applk^able  to  a  large  class  of  devrces  and  domains,  not  only  to  a  single 
devfce  type, 

-  it  is  based  on  an  existing  software  package  VAPS,  arxl 

-  it  enhances  learning  by  using  multiple  representations  of  knowledge,  and  by  encouraging  the 
learner  to  pass  between  them. 

We  do  not  aim  exclusively  at  deeply  intelligent  tutoring:  this  wouW  be  somewhat  unrealistic, 
given  the  limited  success  and  the  problems  such,  systems  have  even  within  narrow  application 
domains.  Instead,  Safari  provkles  a  combinatk>n  of  some  existing  tutoring  approaches  to  build  easily 
and  rapidly  a  tutoring  system  for  a  given  devrce. 

A  realistic  training  sequence 

Throughout  the  project  time  frame  we  use  the  following  functional  paradigm.  In  Safari, 
tutoring  functions  (modes)  are  based  on  the  observation  that  the  natural  cycle  in  which  nrwst  people 
acquire  a  given  skill  is  by  first  observing  someone's  demonstration  of  the  skill,  then  freely 
experimenting  with  the  device  in  question  (given  the  availability  of  the  device,  and  that  such 
experimenting  is  not  hazardous),  then  executing  precise  tasks  (assignrDents)  in  terms  of  the  device 
functionalities  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert,  and  finally  by  describing  the  learned  skiH  in  an 
abstract  form  (which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  critical  examination  by  an  expert,  cr  for 
communicating  to  other  people). 
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Somewhat  simplifying,  in  our  approach  this  translates  into  four  distinct  tutoring  modes- 
dennonst ration,  free  exploration,  coaching  and  critiquing.  These  modes  are  presented  to  the  learner 
through  an  interface  which  is  similar  in  all  modes,  and  which  displays  two  nr^jor  windows*  the  Device 
Window  showing  the  simulated  device,  and  the  Plan  Window  showing  an  abstract  representation  of  a 
task  called  task  graph.  In  this  arrangement  the  learning  process  involves  two  related  views  of  the 
learning  space,  encouraging  the  learner  to  develop  his  knowledge  simultaneously  on  the  concrete 
and  abstract  level.  This  method  has  its  origin  in  the  "PIP  approach  to  tutoring,  described  in  [Frasson 
et  al.  1992].  PIF  supports  three  interrelated  "workis"  (i.e.  levels  of  representation):  the  Ehysical, 
lntentk)nal  and  Eunctional.  In  Safari  we  retained  the  P  and  I  workJs,  corresponding  to  the  Device  and 
Plan  windows. 

In  demonstration  mode,  the  student  can  observe  the  execution  of  various  tasks  applicable  to 
the  device,  somewhat  like  a  videotaped  demonstration.  However,  in  Safari  the  demonstration  is 
based  on  the  VAPS  model,  executing  automatically  a  task  graph  (TG)  which  had  been  edited  by  a 
human  expert.  A  demonstration  scenario  is  a  TG  augmented  by  hypermedia  comments  and 
explanations  attached  to  certain  elements  of  the  TG.  The  student  can  navigate  in  the  scenario  by 
stopping,  repeating,  jumping  to  an  art^itrary  point  (i.e.  by  clicking  on  an  action  in  the  TG).  and  by 
asking  for  hypermedia  explanations.  However,  he  cannot  interact  directly  with  the  simulated  devk:e, 
only  with  the  scenario.  As  the  denrx>nstratk)n  progresses,  acttons  in  the  TG  are  highlighted  along  with 
the  corresponding  simulated  manipulattons  of  the  device  (such  as  operating  the  controls). 

The  purpose  of  exploration  mode  is  to  permit  direct  interactk^n  with  the  microworid  (virtual 
device).  Here  the  learner  is  allowed  to  freely  experiment  with  the  device,  to  observe  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  in  a  realistic  environment,  but  without  the  inconveniences  of 
experimenting  with  the  real  device  [Fath  etal.  1990].  The  system  may  attempt  to  determine  which 
task  the  learner  is  trying  to  execute;  in  this  case  the  TG  of  the  conjectured  task  is  gradually  displayed 
in  the  task  window  according  to  the  learner's  progress  in  manipulating  the  device.  ExpIoratk>n  can 
also  be  done  within  the  context  of  a  given  task;  then  the  student  is  allowed  to  interact  with  either 
window,  with  automatk:  highlighting  of  the  corresponding  actions  in  the  other  window. 

In  coaching  mode  the  student  is  asked  by  the  system  to  perform  a  given  task  or  to  solve  a 
given  problem  scenario  (=sequence  of  tasks)  by  interacting  only  with  the  Device  Window.  Initially  the 
con-ect  TG  is  hkiden;  it  is  gradually  revealed  as  the  learner's  so!utk)n  is  being  built.  The  process  is 
supervised  by  a  coaching  component,  essentially  analyzing  the  difference  between  the  correct 
solution(s)  from  the  knowledge  base  and  the  learner's  construction,  and  generating  appropriate 
coaching  interventtons. 

The  fourth  tutoring  mode  is  critiquing,  where  the  learner  has  to  prove  his  knowledge  by 
constructing  a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  TG  for  a  given  problem.  The  learner  can  "experiment"  in  the 
device  window  as  in  expforatk>n  riKxie,  and  build  the  solutton  in  the  Task  Window.  In  this  way  he  is 
encouraged  to  pass  frequently  between  alternative  representations  in  the  two  windows;  in  other 
words,  the  student  has  to  prove  not  only  that  he  can  con-ectly  execute  a  task,  but  also  that  he 
understands  (to  a  certain  degree,  of  course)  what  he  is  doing.  By  requesting  the  student  to  construct 
a  TG,  he  is  effectively  asked  to  express  his  knowledge  in  an  abstract  form.  When  the  proposed 
solution  is  complete,  a  critk^uing  component  (similar  to  the  coach)  will  comment  on  the  solutk)n. 
At  any  time  during  work  in  the  above  tutoring  modes,  the  student  can  ask  for  help  (non-contextual)  or 
contextual  advice. 


Evolution 

As  shown  in  Figure  1 ,  the  four  tutoring  modes  are  considered  as  evolving  in  time  from  minimal 
versions  to  more  sophisticated.  In  this  way  we  can  keep  the  project  consistent  over  a  perkxi  of  time, 
and  by  producing  a  series  of  prototypes  of  increasing  complexity  we  can  exploit  the  experience 
leamed  on  the  way.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  well  functtoning  complex  system  can  be  created  only  by 
evolving  through  simpler  versions.  The  evolutton  of  prototypes  can  be  roughly  divided  in  three 
phases  according  to  the  complexity  of  the  knowledge  structures  involved.  In  the  following,  we  briefly 
characterize  these  phases. 
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Figure  1.  Safari  tutoring  modes  and  evolution. 

Phase  1 :  In  Phase  1 ,  task  graphs  are  equivalent  to  flowcharts  containing  two  kinds  of  nodes:  Action 
(A)  and  Observation  (O)  nodes  [Mittal  et  ai  1 988].  Actions  are  operations  to  be  executed  by  the  user, 
Observations  serve  as  decision  points  where  the  following  action  depends  on  some  observable 
behavior  of  the  devrce.  There  is  one  TG  per  task,  and  all  tasks  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  The 
knowledge  base  consists  of  the  set  of  corresponding  TGs.  A  demonstration  is  a  pre-recorded 
manipulation  of  the  VAPS  virtual  device;  in  expkiration  nrxxle  the  student  can  interact  freely  with  the 
PTKxiel.  Coaching  and  critiquing  are  based  on  overlay-like  comparisons  of  the  student's  input  and  the 
correct  TG  from  the  knowledge  base.  Even  so,  some  riontrivial  comments  can  be  generated  such  as 
"Your  solutton  is  ainrjost  con-ect,  except  that  you  inversed  actk>ns  A  arxi  B." 

Phase  2:  Here,  we  will  take  into  account  some  factors  that  make  the  model  of  Phase  1  overly 
simplistic.  First,  in  many  cases  there  is  nrx>re  than  one  way  to  accomplish  a  task.  These  ways  may  be 
equivalent,  or  can  have  different  attributes  in  terms  of  efficiency,  cost,  etc.  We  have  to  deal  with  this 
multiplicity  in  terms  of  efficient  knowledge  base  representation  and  retrieval  mechanisms.  Second, 
the  VAPS-based  virtual  device  may  be  insufficient  for  efficient  coaching  and  critiquing  interventions 
which  may  need,  for  example,  causal  explanations.  To  achieve  this  we  will  introduce  a  cognitive  model 
of  the  devrce,  complementary  to  the  tower  level  VAPS  model.  In  Phase  2,  the  internal  representation 
of  knowledge  (tasks,  cognitive  devtoe  nrxxlel)  will  be  based  on  concepts  and  relations  integrated  in  an 
object  structure.  A  simple  student  model  (overlay)  will  permit  to  individualize  tutoring  interacttons. 


Phase  3:  Here,  tutorinn  will  involve  other  types  of  device  knowledge,  such  as  structural,  functional 
and  maintenance.  In  further  experimenting  with  the  coaching  and  critiquing  modes,  we  will  emphasize 
the  idea  of  having  the  leamer  gradually  create  and  refine  his  knowledge  simultaneously  on  two  levels 
(instead  of  just  showing  a  task  and  asking  him  to  prove  his  kno^wledge).  The  student  model  will  pem-.it 
to  infer  the  student's  reasoning  from  his  actions  and  adapt  the  coaching  inten/entions  accordingly  . 
We  will  attempt  to  make  certain  types  of  knowledge  transferable  to  new  situations  [Wielinga  et  al. 
1992].  Figure  2  shows  the  main  functk>nal  blocks  of  the  Safari  system. 
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Figure.  2.  Safari  functional  architecture. 


Each  component  will  gain  in  complexity  in  successive  phases.  The  architecture  is  organized 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  possible  to  implement  a  layered  devetopment  of  the  components.  Each 
component  contains  a  base  to  which  a  more  complex  module  can  be  attached. '  Prototype 
implementation  is  under  way  on  Sun  and  Silicon  Graphics  workstatbns.  The  two  main  programming 
languages  used  are  VAPS  (used  for  the  virtual  device  and  the  demonstration  editor)  and  Smalltalk 
(used  for  the  other  components). 


Implementation:  example 

One  of  the  first  devices  used  for  Safari  prototyping  is  from  the  medical  domain:  the  Fto-Gard® 
6201  Volumetric  infusbn  pump  fabricated  by  Baxter  Healthcare  Coiporatbn.  The  device,  used  mostly 
in  emergency  rooms,  can  deliver  a  variety  of  fluWs  over  a  broad  range  of  infusk>n  rates.  The  rates  can 
be  programmed  in  different  ways,  such  as  over  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or  with  constant  rate  until  a 
given  volume  has  been  reached,  or  as  a  sequence  of  infusion  programs.  The  nriachine  can  control 
two  independent  simultaneous  infusk)n  processes.  During  an  infusion,  a  number  of  special  events 
can  occur,  such  as  lack  of  fluid  in  the  reservoir,  or  an  air  bubble  in  the  infusion  tube.  The  trainees 
(health  technicians  and  nurses)  have  to  leam  the  basic  operating  procedures,  as  well  as  to  handle 
special  events.  The  Devfce  Window  on  the  left  of  Fig.  3  shows  the  front  panel  of  the  pump,  as 
simulated  in  VAPS. 
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A  cognitive  analysis  of  the  learning  sKuation  resulted  in  some  20  tasks  which  are  expressed 
as  task  graphs.  Related  tasks  are  regrouped  in  curriculum  issues;  these  were  in  turn  classified 
according  to  their  degree  of  difficulty  (novice,  intermediate,  advar>ced).  The  righthand  side  of  Rg.  3 
contains  a  scenario  editor  used  for  creating  a  demonstration  of  a  given  task.  This  type  of 
demonstration  consists  of  actions  (pre-recorded  manipulations  of  the  virtual  device,  represented  by 
trace-footstep  icons),  and  written  and  spoken  comments  (pre-recorded  files  represented  by 
appropriate  icons).  The  editor  permits  to  arrange  the  kx)ns  in  a  desired  presentatk)n  sequence.  When 
an  action  is  being  replayed,  the  corresponding  manipulatk)ns  of  the  device  controls  (switches,  keys) 
are  visualized  by  the  hand  icon  moving  to  the  appropriate  places,  and  by  highlighting  the  activated 
controls. 
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Figure  3.  Infusion  pump  demonstration  scenario  editor. 
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Abstract 

The  British  Open  University  is  a  world  leader  in  distance  education  and  a  range  of  media 
has  been  used  successfully  in  its  teaching  programme.  The  University  has  been  looking  at 
ways  of  creating  integrated  multimedia  learning  environments  for  students  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  growth  of  the  University's  Home  Computing  Programme  and  advances  in 
multimedia  technology  will  make  these  types  of  environments  a  reality  for  Open  University 
students  before  the  end  of  the  decade.  A  number  of  projects  have  already  addressed  the 
technical  issues  and  several  new  projects  have  been  undertaken  to  look  at  the  potential  of 
multimedia  in  distance  education.  One  particular  development  planned  for  completion  in 
1994  will  result  in  a  multimedia  learning  environment  built  around  Homer's  epic  poems  and 
their  archaeological  contexts. 

Introduction 

The  Open  University  delivers  distance  education  to  over  200,000  students  each  year.  At  the  heart  of 
most  courses  is  a  set  of  specially- written  textbooks  or  workbooks.  Additional  material  may  also  include 
special  equipment  lent  to  the  student  for  practical  work,  audio  and  videocassettes  and  coniputer  software. 
Many  courses  include  radio  and  television  programmes  on  the  national  BBC  networks.  The  University 
offers  students  a  regionally  based  teaching  and  counselling  support  system  through  its  thirteen  regional 
centres.  Some  courses  include  one-week  residential  schools  which  are  usually  held  in  the  summer  months 
at  other  universities  or  conference  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  also  shorter  residential 
schools,  part-week  and  weekend  for  other  courses. 

The  University  has  been  a  multimedia  institution  since  its  inception  and  in  addition  to  vast  amounts  of 
printed  materials,  currently  ships  to  students  in  a  single  year:  over  34,000  special  equipment  kits,  around 
one  million  audio  cassettes,  over  100,000  videocassettes  and  over  350,000  computer  disks.  As  in  most 
other  higher  education  institutions,  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  the  personal  computer 
as  a  teaching  media  in  Open  University  courses.  A  Home  Computing  Programme  was  launched  in  1988 
which  required  students  taking  certain  courses,  to  provide  their  own  access  to  PC  compatible  machines 
meeting  a  minimum  specification.  This  programme  now  includes  18  courses  and  supports  over  20,000 
students.  While  the  current  minimum  specification  does  not  fully  support  new  multimedia  technologies, 
it  is  being  upgraded  for  all  new  courses  from  1995.  This  new  minimum  specification  will  support  these 
technologies  and  will  also  include  a  communications  facility.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  issue  of 
student  access  to  computing  equipment  is  a  fundamental  problem  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
computer-based  teaching  to  distance  education  courses. 

The  University's  Residential  School  Programme  currently  offers  computing  activities  to  over  40,000 
students  and  in  1994,  over  900  computers  will  be  installed  for  student  use.  These  schools  allow  the 
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University  to  set  up  computer  laboratories  more  commcHi  to  traditional  universities.  They  are  often 
used  as  a  test-bed  for  new  technologies  and  activities  based  on  interactive  videodisc  systems  and  CD- 
ROM  have  been  available  to  students  for  a  number  of  years. 

Non-Integrated  Multimedia  in  Distance  Education 

Every  Open  University  course  is  produced  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team  and  depending  on  the  choice  of 
teaching  media,  normally  includes  Academics,  Software  Designers,  Graphics  Designers,  Editors,  BBC 
Producers  and  Educational  Technologists.  All  course  material  is  considered  by  the  team  and  a  number 
of  drafts  of  printed  material,  versions  of  software  and  scripts  for  audio  and  video  material  are  produced. 

While  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Open  University  is  a  multimedia  institution,  the  integration  of  different 
media  types  on  most  courses  takes  place  through  print-based  material.  Students  are  provided  with 
printed  course  guides  and  a  study  calender  which  recommends  a  weekly  schedule.  In  a  course  which 
provides  a  wide  range  of  media,  the  logistics  of  home-based  study  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
developing  these  course  guides.  Many  students  have  spouses  and  children  and  are  unlikely  to  have  a 
study  area  equipped  with  a  computer,  video  and  audio  equipment.  So  their  use  of  the  different  media 
has  to  be  planned  around  their  family *8  activities  and  in  many  cases,  the  real  integration  of  the  media 
takes  place  in  the  student's  head. 

Early  attempts  to  overcome  these  difficulties  involved  the  use  of  audiocassettes  to  assist  the  student's 
study  of  particular  printed  material.  This  idea  was  extended  to  computer-based  activities  in  1988  when 
a  course  in  computational  mathematics  developed  a  number  of  teaching  packages.  Each  package  was 
intended  to  reinforce  specific  teaching  points  and  was  accompanied  by  an  audiocassette,  whose  com- 
mentary was  scripted  to  match  the  software.  The  packages  were  produced  jointly  by  Academics  in  the 
Faculty  of  Mathematics  amd  Computing,  BBC  Producers  smd  Software  Designers  from  the  University's 
Educational  Software  Group. 

The  Integration  Process 

While  the  University  continues  to  develop  computer-based  activities  for  use  at  residential  schools  which 
exploit  multimedia  technologies,  new  projects  are  underway  to  develop  integrated  learning  environments 
and  establish  their  effectiveness,  particularly  in  home-based  study. 

Project  Choice 

As  in  most  higher  education  institutions,  the  Open  University  is  committed  to  a  specific  progra  nme  of 
course  development  in  a  climate  of  fierce  competition,  A  proposal  to  produce  a  course  based  on  new 
multimedia  teaching  material  would  not  be  favourably  received  at  this  time,  given,  the  student  access 
issue  and  the  uncertainty  over  the  quality  of  a  course  of  this  kind.  It  is  more  appropriate  to  find  an 
existing  course  which  lends  itself  to  an  integrated  multimedia  approach  and  establish  that  a  multimedia 
presentation  enhances  the  student's  learning  experience. 

The  course  A295  Homer:  Potiry  and  Society  which  was  first  presented  in  1993  was  chosen  becnase  from 
the  outset,  it  was  conceived  as  a  highly  integrated  course  in  which  video,  audio  and  print  would  work 
together  in  a  complimentary  way.  This  format  lends  itself  to  a  technology  that  permits  inmicdiato  access 
to  any  of  these  media  at  a  single  source.  The  course  contains  a  number  of  areas  that  are  difficult  to  teach 
using  non-integrated  media,  for  example;  showing  students  how  to  use  and  learn  from  archaeological 
site  plans  or  searching  the  texts  of  the  poems  in  a  structured  way. 
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The  Project 


The  'Homer  Project'  is  based  on  some  of  the  material  from  the  course  A295  Homer:  Poetry  and  Society. 
The  course  as  a  whole  consists  of  the  following  components: 

Set  Books:  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  a 

commentary  text  for  each. 
Essays:  15  essays  from  Homer:  Readings  and  L  lages 

Video:  2  x  120  minute  videocassettes 

Audio:  4  x  90  minute  and  1  x  60  minute  audiocassettes 

Learning  Guides:    5  printed  guides  which  contain  all  the  pedagogical 

apparatus  relating  to  and  integrating  the  above  items. 

The  project  involves  converting  the  material  associated  with  Learning  Guide  Two  into  a  multimedia 
presentation.  This  material  consists  of  about  750,000  words  of  text,  96  minutes  of  audio  and  100  minutes 
of  video. 

The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  test  and  report  on  the  success  of  multimedia  as  a  humanities  distance- 
teaching  medium;  to  identify  practically  its  limitations  both  in  terms  of  its  production  and  presentation; 
and  to  assess  the  ways  the  medium  works  with  traditional  media.  The  project  will  provide  basic 
information  for  the  University  as  it  plans  for  the  introduction  of  multimedia  technologies  into  its  next 
generation  of  courses. 


The  Production  Team 

The  'Homer  Project'  has  brought  together  a  multi-disciplinary  development  team  which  is  based  around 
members  of  the  original  course  team.  The  two  BBC  Producers  and  BBC  Graphics  Designer  produced 
the  audio  visual  material  in  the  course  and  the  Academic  Consultant  was  a  key  academic  member  of  the 
course  team.  The  project  is  being  managed  by  the  University's  Educational  Software  Manager  and  a 
Senior  Software  Designer  and  Software  Designer  are  responsible  for  software  design  and  implementation. 
The  original  course  Editor  has  been  seconded  to  the  project  for  a  year  and  is  contributing  both  aca- 
demically and  editorially.  An  Educational  Technologist  from  the  University's  Institute  of  Educational 
Technology  is  making  a  major  contribution  to  the  pedagogical  design  of  the  material  and  is  responsible 
for  developmental  testing  and  evaluation. 

The  team  operates  in  a  similar  fashion  to  a  traditional  Open  University  course  team,  with  all  members 
contributing  to  and  commenting  on  all  aspects  of  the  project.  A  major  difference  however  is  that  the 
Producers  and  Graphics  Designer  are  playing  a  much  more  central  role  in  the  design  process  than  they 
normally  would  in  a  non-integrated  multimedia  course. 


The  Teaching  Strategy 

The  basic  principle  argued  for  in  the  project  and  taught  in  the  existing  course,  is  that  the  Iliad  cannot 
be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  without  considering  the  relationship  between  the  poem  and  its 
possible  material  contexts  provided  by  examination  of  archaeological  sites,  by  looking  at  la^  dscape, 
topogrp.phical  details  and  so  on. 

The  project  team  decided  to  develop  two  strands,  one  based  on  the  archaeology  and  the  other  based 
on  thf  literature.  These  strands  are  interwoven  throughout  a  central  spine  or  study  route  through  the 
course  material.  The  BBC  Producers,  in  consultation  with  the  Academic  Consultant  were  responsible  for 
developing  all  of  the  archaeological  based  te?.-.hing  material,  while  the  Editor  and  academic  consultant 
concentrated  on  the  literary  based  material. 

The  study  route  consists  of  six  weeks  of  study  and  each  week  has  a  number  of  investigations  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  students.  Each  weeks'  study  concludes  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  main  teaching 
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points  and  a  target  milestone  in  the  student*s  understanding  of  the  material.  Each  investigation  draws  on 
a  range  of  multimedia  materials  which  are  described  below.  The  study  route  is  intended  to  encourage  a 
guided  discovery  form  of  study  rather  than  one  based  on  dialogue,  which  is  the  more  traditional  computer 
assisted  learning  approach.  It  is  hoped  that  this  induces  in  students  a  sense  of  being  in  control  of  the 
learning  process,  rather  than  wedting  to  be  told  what  to  do  next. 

Producing  the  Integrated  Learning  Environment 

A  learning  environment  has  been  designed  which  allows  the  student  to  progress  along  a  prescribed  study 
route  on  a  weekly  basis.  While  all  of  the  multimedia  teaching  materials  are  integrated  into  the  study 
route,  they  can  also  be  accessed  by  the  student  independently,  with  their  own  user  interface.  These 
materials  are  categorized  as  follows: 


All  text  material  can  be  accessed  with  full  text  retrieval  tools  and  students  have  access  to  a  notebook 
facility.  This  allows  them  to  make  notes  and  link  these  to  specific  quotes  from  the  text  material.  Within 
the  investigatk>ns  there  are  textuzd  discussions  with  hyperlinks  to  the  poems. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  stills  with  audio  commentaries  and  this  has  significantly  reduced  the 
amount  of  video  necessary  to  make  specific  teaching  points.  The  concept  of  a  "vision  bite" ,  where  use 
is  made  of  very  short  video  sequences  is  not  compatible  with  a  non-integrated  multimedia  presentation, 
but  quite  possible  when  the  media  becomes  fully  integrated. 

Following  the  University's  student  computing  model,  the  learning  environment  runs  under  Microsoft 
Windows.  While  most  educational  software  developed  for  Open  University  students  uses  software  tools 
developed  in-house  and  written  in  C-f+,  these  tools  do  not  yet  offer  full  multimedia  support.  Given  the 
time  scales  imposed  on  the  project,  it  was  decided  to  use  commercial  tools  and  development  work  was 
carried  out  using  Asymetrix  TOOLBOOK  and  Microsoft  Multimedia  Viewer  2.0. 

ihe  delivery  platform  is  a  high  specification  PC  compatible  with  16-bit  multimedia  audio  card,  Intel 
ActionMedia  II  delivery  board  and  dual  speed  CD-ROM  drives.  Video  files  are  stored  in  Intel's  Indeo 
Video  format  and  although  the  software  will  run  without  the  ActionMedia  delivery  boards  installed, 
they  are  desirable  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  video  quality. 

Copyright 

All  of  the  material  currently  used  by  students  in  the  course  has  been  cleared  for  copyright  in  its  present 
form.  Putting  the  same  material  into  a  different  format  has  meant  that  all  of  the  copyright  clearances 
have  had  to  be  renegotiated.  While  in  many  cases  this  has  just  had  a  cash  cost  associated  with  it, 
some  holders  of  copyright  have  refused  to  grant  clearance.  The  University  is  fortunate  to  have  a  Rights 
Department  to  deal  with  this  problem,  but  it  is  an  issue  which  will  continue  to  be  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  multimedia  educational  materials. 


Sites: 


Poems: 
Library: 


A-Z: 


Skills: 
Museum 


The  complete  text  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

A  number  of  essays  and  companion  texts  to  the  Iliad  and 

the  Odyssey 

A  number  of  site  plans  and  audio  visual  material  sissociated 
with  Troy  and  Mycenae 

Activities  to  improve  archaeological  and  literary  skills 

A  number  of  photographs  of  relevant  artifacts  held  in  museums 

and  audio  visual  material  linking  them  to  Troy  and  Mycenae 

A  chronological  table  relevaoit  to  the  period  covered  in  the 

poems 
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Developmental  Testing 


As  each  component  of  the  learning  environment  is  completed,  individuals  interested  in  the  material 
have  been  used  to  test  it.  This  testing  takes  place  with  the  Educational  Technologist  in  attendance  and 
feedback  is  provided  to  the  software  developers  or  to  the  project  team,  if  fundamental  design  questions 
are  raised. 

The  completed  multimedia  material  is  being  distributed  to  about  20  students  who  have  already  taken 
the  course.  They  are  being  selected  to  cover  a  range  of  study  success  and  being  asked  to  restudy  the 
material  in  Learning  Guide  Two,  using  the  multimedia  materials.  The  course  team  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  multimedia  parts  of  the  course  develop  mentally  tested  for  credit  at  the  outset.  If  the  initial 
developmental  testing  indicates  that  students  will  not  be  disadvantaged,  then  a  developmental  testing 
programme  for  credit  may  be  built  around  the  multimedia  elements  of  the  entire  course. 

The  University's  Institute  of  Educational  Technology  will  be  carrying  out  a  project  evaluation  after 
students  complete  the  study  period.  The  Educational  Technologists  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  clear 
how  one  assesses  the  relative  educational  effectiveness  of  a  non-integrated  and  integrated  multimedia 
presentation  of  the  same  material.  They  hope  that  through  this  project,  guidelines  may  emerge  for 
future  courses. 


Conclusions 

The  Open  University  has  recognised  the  difficulties  that  a  number  of  its  course  teams  face  in  present- 
ing their  courses  through  non-integrated  multimedia  learning  environments.  Projects  such  as  the  one 
described  in  this  paper  are  intended  to  establish  that  integrated  multimedia  learning  environments  will 
considerably  enhance  the  learning  experience  of  students  in  distance  education.  Some  20,000  students 
are  currently  studying  courses  which  require  them  to  have  access  to  a  personal  computer.  From  1996, 
a  considerable  number  of  students  will  have  computers  which  support  multimedia  applications  and 
they  will  quite  reasonably  expect  the  University  to  provide  them  with  integrated  multimedia  teaching 
materials. 

The  integration  of  multimedia  learning  environments  into  a  specific  course  is  labour  intensive  and  while 
this  paper  is  being  written  before  the  report  on  the  *Homer  Project*  is  complete,  it  is  already  clear 
that  such  developments  are  going  to  be  very  expensive  in  the  short  term.  We  can  only  hope  that  once 
these  developments  become  a  normal  part  of  the  University's  course  production  process,  integrated 
multimedia  will  offer  benefits  to  the  institution  as  well  as  its  students. 
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VIRTUAL  CLASSROOM  PLUS  VIDEO:  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  EDUCATIO^^AL 

EXCELLENCE: 


Starr  Roxanne  Hiltz  and  Murray  Turoff 
New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology,  Newark  NJ  07 102  US 

ABSTRACT:  The  Virtual  Classroom^  is  a  teaching  and  learning  environment 
constructed  in  software,  which  supports  collaborative  learning  among  students  who 
participate  at  times  and  places  of  their  choosing,  through  computer  networks.  This 
paper  describes  some  of  the  authors*  experiences  utilizing  Computer  Mediated 
Communications  structured  to  create  a  Virtual  Classroom  (VC).  A  project  which  is 
creating  an  entire  degree  program,  the  B.  A.  in  Information  Systems,  via  mixed  mode 
delivery,  (VC  combined  with  video),  is  then  described. 


Computer-mediated  conununication  systems  (CMCS),  especially  when  enhanced  to  create  what  we 
refer  to  as  a  Virtual  Classroom,!"^]  can  make  significant  improvements  in  both  access  to  and  the  quality 
of  education.  Currently  over  80  programs  worldwide  are  known  to  be  offering  courses  partially  or 
completely  via  CMC  (See,  for  example,  Harasim,  1990;  Harasim,  Hiltz,  Teles  &  Turoff,  1994;  Hiltz, 
1986,  1994;  Mason  &  Kaye,  1989;  McCreary  &  VanDoren,  1987;  Paulsen  &  Rekkedal,  1990;  Rice  & 
Case,  1983;  Weedman,  1991;  Welsch,  1982).  The  sophistication  and  flexibilit}'  of  software  structures  for 
supporting  distance  education  vary  widely,  from  simple  electronic  mail  systems  to  conferencing  systems 
that  have  been  specially  enhanced  to  support  classroom-like  experiences,  particularly  group  discussions 
and  joint  projects. 

Genericaily,  the  Virtual  Classroom  is  a  teaching  and  learning  environment  located  within  a 
computer-mediated  communication  sy  stem.  Rather  than  being  built  of  steel  and  concrete,  it  consists  of  a 
set  of  group  communication  and  work  "spaces**  and  facilities  that  arc  constructed  in  software.  Thus  it  is  a 
"virtual**  facility  for  interaction  among  the  members  of  a  class,  rather  than  a  physical  space.  Specifically, 
the  Virtual  Classroom™  is  NJTTs  trademarked  name  for  a  version  of  its  Electronic  Information  Exchange 
System  (EIES2)  with  special  software  structures  designed  to  support  collaborative  learning.  Participation 
is  generally  as\Tichronous;  that  is,  the  Virtual  Classroom  participants  may  dial  in  at  any  time  around  the 
clock,  and  ft'om  any  location  in  the  world  accessible  by  a  reliable  telephone  system.  The  fact  that  the 
educational  process  is  as>Tichronous  means  each  student  may  engage  in  more  reflective  thinking  before 
having  to  answer  or  discuss  issues.  Some  of  the  Virti\al  Classroom  facilities  and  their  traditional 
classroom  analogies  are  summarized  in  Figure  1.  For  example,  interaction  in  the  form  of  "electures" 
(electronic  lectures)  and  plenary  discussions  takes  place  in  a  main  "class  conference,"  which  is  like  the 
classroom  or  lecture  hall  For  special  activities  such  as  a  debate  or  small  group  work,  other  conferences 
can  be  established  (like  moving  from  a  lecture  hall  to  breakout  rooms).  Private  conversations,  the 
equivalent  of  hallway  conversations  or  office  hours,  take  place  via  "messages." 

Note  that  messaging  and  conferencing  serve  very  different  objectives.  Trying  to  hold  group 
discussions  and  develop  a  shared  database  of  the  discussion  is  impossible  in  a  message  s>'Stem,  and 
cluttering  up  conferences  with  a  lot  of  transitor>'  material  better  sent  in  messages  interferes  with  the  flow 
of  the  discussion.  Being  able  to  utilize  a  key  word  index  for  finding  material  such  as  assignments  in  the 
conference  and  having  a  way  of  organizing  the  discussion  threads  are  extremely  critical  to  the  use  of  the 
conference  transcript  as  a  database. 

The  special  features  added  to  a  basic  CMC  to  support  collaborative  assignments  have  been  integrated 
into  ECES  2,  as  "Activities,"  which  are  executable  programs  attached  to  an  ordinary  conference  ccmment. 
Rather  than  automatically  receiving  everything  that  has  been  entered  by  any  participant,  as  with 
comments,  participants  choose  to  do  the  activities  only  when  they  are  ready,  and  explicitly  give  a 
command.  A  record  is  kept  of  done  and  undone  activities  for  each  conference  member,  and  a  review 
choice  helps  users  to  keep  track  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
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Figure  1 

Communication  Structures  in  the  Virtual  and  Traditional  Classrooms 
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While  students  may  access  only  their  own  records  of  done  and  undone  activities,  the  instructor  can 
review  the  Activities  status  of  any  of  the  students.  The  instructor  can  require  activities  to  be  done  in 
certain  sequences  and  declare  whether  they  are  required  or  optional.  Activity  types  include: 

*  QUESTION/RESPONSE,  which  is  the  most  frequently  used.  One  or  more  questions  for  response  by 
other  conference  members  are  contained  in  the  main  conference  comment.  Each  person  MUST 
ANSWER  BEFORE  SEEING  THE  RESPONSES  OF  OTHERS.  This  is  veiy  important  for  making 
sure  that  each  person  can  independently  think  through  and  enter  his  or  her  own  ideas,  without  being 
influenced  by  responses  made  by  others.  Alternatively  the  author  may  set  it  up  so  that  participants 
cannot  see  other  responses  even  after  they  answer,  until  the  author  "opens"  the  responses  for  viewing. 
This  might  be  done  for  an  essay-type  quiz,  for  example, 

*  The  electronic  GRADEBOOK  allows  students  to  see  not  only  their  own  grades  and  averages  at  any 
time,  but  also  averages  for  the  class  as  a  whole.  When  grades  are  added,  notifications  are 
automatically  sent  to  the  members  to  alert  them  to  the  availability  of  new  grades. 
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Collaborative  Learning 

Collaborative  learning  is  defined  as  a  learning  process  that  emphasizes  group  or  cooperative  efforts 
among  faculty  and  students.  It  stresses  active  participation  and  interaction  on  the  part  of  both  students 
and  instructors.  Knowledge  is  viewed  as  a  social  construct,  and  therefore  the  educational  process  is 
facilitated  by  social  interaction  in  an  environment  that  facilitates  peer  interaction,  evaluation  and 
cooperation  (Bruflfee,  1986;  Johnson,  1981;  Johnson  &  Johason,  1975). 

The  Virtual  Classroom  is  an  environment  that  facilitates  collaborative  learning  -  among  students, 
between  students  and  instructors,  among  teachers,  and  between  a  class  and  wider  academic  and 
nonacademic  commimities.  It  also  supports  independent  learning  and  generative,  active  learning 
techniques  that  are  self-paced  by  each  participant.  For  distance  education  students,  the  increased  ability 
to  be  in  constant  conununication  with  other  learners  is  obvious.  But  even  for  campus-based  courses,  the 
technology  provides  a  means  for  a  rich,  collaborative  learning  environment  that  exceeds  the  traditional 
classroom  in  its  ability  to  •'connect**  students  and  course  materials  on  a  round-the-clock  basis. 

An  example  of  a  collaborative  learning  strategy  applied  in  the  VC  that  is  included  in  most  courses  is 
the  seminar**  type  of  interchange  in  which  the  students  become  the  teachers.  Individuals  or  small  groups 
of  students  are  responsible  for  making  a  selection  of  a  topic  (usually  from  a  list  provided  by  the  instructor 
as  a  Selection  Activity);  reading  material  not  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the  class;  preparing  a  written 
summaiy  for  the  class  of  the  most  important  ideas  in  the  material;  and  leading  a  discussion  on  the  topic  or 
material  for  which  they  are  responsible  (usually  via  a  Response  Activity). 

Seminar-style  presentations  and  discussions  are  thus  an  example  of  a  collaborative  learning  activity 
that  is  often  diiBicult  in  the  Traditional  Classroom  (TC),  but  which  tends  to  work  very  well  in  the  Virtual 
Classroom  environment,  even  with  fairly  large  classes  of  undergraduates.  Other  examples  of  collaborative 
learning  strategy  in  the  VC  include  debates,  group  projects,  case  study  discussions,  simulation  and  role- 
playing  exercises,  sharing  of  solutions  to  homework  problems  and/or  answers  to  review  questions  for 
exanis;  and  collaborative  composition  of  essays,  stories,  or  research  plans. 

Modes  of  Use  of  the  Virtual  Classroom 

CMC  technology  can  be  utilized  in  many  different  modes  to  support  education  and  training: 

♦  As  an  adjunct  to  a  regular  face-to-face  course  in  order  to  improve  the  communications  between  the 
students  and  the  instructor,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  communications  among  the  students. 

♦  As  a  mechanism  for  providing  communications  in  a  remote  course  where  the  students  receive  the 
lectures  via  video  (by  direct  broadcast  or  by  recorded  tapes). 

♦  As  a  total  means  of  delivery,  without  any  other  communication  mode. 

In  general,  the  more  the  course  is  oriented  to  teaching  basic  skills  (such  as  deriving  mathematical 
proofs),  the  more  the  lecture  is  needed  in  some  form  as  an  efficient  means  of  delivering  illustrations  of 
skills.  However,  the  more  the  course  involves  pragmatics,  such  as  interpretations  of  case  studies,  the  more 
valuable  is  the  CMC  mode  of  delivery.  CMC  is  the  ideal  technology  for  extending  the  ability  of  students 
to  discuss  material  and  to  work  in  collaborative  groups  as  an  integral  part  of  the  learning  process.  It  is 
also  the  ideal  technology  for  ex-tending  education  or  training  to  those  segments  of  the  population  that  have 
difficulty  in  taking  the  time  to  attend  face  to  face  sessions.  Our  initial  studies  (Hiltz,  1993)  showed  that 
mastery  of  course  material  in  a  variety  of  online  courses  was  equal  to  or  better  than  that  in  traditional 
courses,  and  subjective  satisfaction  was  higher.  However,  for  totally  online  courses,  it  is  recommended 
that  students  be  at  the  sophomore  level  or  higher,  or  be  screened  to  exclude  freshmen  with  poor  study 
skills. 

Some  of  the  courses  incoiporating  video  for  •^lectures"  use  standard  public  telc\asion  courses,  such  as 
"Discovering  Ps>chology,**  produced  by  PBS.  Most  video  segments  are  filmed  by  NJIT  in  its  "candid 
classroom"  and  then  distributed  to  remote  students  on  videotape,  or  via  broadcast  on  a  cable  channel  or 
satellite.    In  all  >idco  variations,  the  Virtual  Classroom  is  used  for  all  assignments  and  additional 
discussions. 
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Initial  experiments  with  the  mix  of  Video  for  **lecture*'  type  material  and  VC  for  discussion  and 
collaborative  assignments  worked  so  well  that  we  proposed  to  deliver  an  entire  degree  program  this  way, 
and  were  fommate  enough  to  receive  funding  from  the  Alfred  Sloan  Foundation  that  has  enabled  us  to  do 
this. 

Virtual  Classroom  +  Video:  The  Degree  Program 

This  project  will  develop,  offer,  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  Information 
Systems  delivered  via  Virtual  Classroom  plus  video,  to  attain  five  objectives: 

*  Faster  progress  towards  the  undergraduate  degree,  by  facilitating  self-paced  learning  and  solving 
major  educational  logistics  problems; 

*  Improved  quality  of  learning  through  the  increased  collaborative  learning  and  faculty -student 
interaction  facilitated  by  computer  conferencing; 

*  Increased  access  to  educational  opportunities  for  working  adults  or  those  trying  to  re-enter  the  work 
force,  particularly  women; 

*  Formative  and  summative  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  media  mix  used  in  different  ways, 
for  attaining  the  above  objectives; 

*  Dissemination  of  the  successful  techniques  and  materials  to  other  institutions. 

Access:  Overcoming  Logistical  Problems 

The  majority  of  NJITs  students  are  "first  generation"  college  students,  who  must  work  while 
attending  school  and  who  commute  rather  than  live  on  campus.  They  are  faced  with  overcrowded  classes 
with  sections  that  fill  up  early  and  then  become  closed  (due  to  budget^^cuts  that  laid  off  staff  and  raised 
class  sizes).  They  are  also  faced  with  degree  programs  that  because  of  their  technological  nature,  have 
extensive  sequences  of  courses  that  build  on  one  another  and  must  be  taken  in  order.  If  a  student  is  closed 
out  of  a  course  one  semester  or  must  withdraw,  he  or  she  might  lose  a  whole  semester  waiting  for  another 
opportunity  to  take  this  course  which  is  a  pre-requisite  for  subsequent  courses. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  courses  are  offered  more  slowly  than  would  be  possible  for  the  better 
prepared  or  more  motivated  students  to  proceed.  The  "mass  lectures"  that  have  emerged  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts  tend  to  slow  down  to  the  pace  of  the  "lowest  common  denominator"  and  frustrate  the  better 
students.  Both  video  and  VC  allow  "fast  forward"  and  "replay"  self-pacing. 

By  using  a  combination  of  video  (tape  and/or  broadcast)  plus  Virtual  Classroom  to  deliver  courses, 
students  may  more  easily  fit  them  into  busy  lives  as  employees  and  family  members  as  well  as  students. 
Since  the  vast  majoritj'  of  NJTT  students  work  20  hours  a  week  or  more,  and  many  work  40  hours  a  week 
or  more  (in  order  to  pay  their  own  educational  expenses  and/or  to  help  support  their  families)  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  fit  courses  they  need  to  graduate  into  their  schedules.  By  offering  distance  education 
sections,  scheduling  difficulties  can  be  alleviated.  Students  can  graduate  in  fewer  calendar  years  because 
they  can  more  easily  fit  in  all  the  courses  they  want. 

In  addition  to  the  asynchronous  nature  of  the  VC  helping  to  overcome  course  enrollment  and 
completion  difficulties,  we  are  trying  several  innovations  that  may  better  facilitate  self-pacing  and 
improved  r^tcs  of  progress  towards  the  degree,  while  maintaining  or  enhancing  quality.  These 
innovations  include  double  courses  offered  during  the  same  semester,  independent  study  opportunities 
during  the  summer,  and  "late  start"  courses. 

Many  of  the  courses  in  the  CIS  majors  form  a  series  of  prerequisites  and  must  be  taken  in  order.  For 
example,  the  calculus  perquisites  must  be  taken  before  the  first  introductory  course(l  13),  which  must  be 
taken  before  1 14;  which  serves  as  a  pre-requisite  to  more  advanced  courses.  Students  can  lose  many 
semesters  trying  to  get  through  this  rigid  sequence  of  courses,  one  at  a  time,  meanwhile  being  closed  out 
of  some  of  the  courses  in  the  sequence  some  semesters. 

We  have  redesigned  three  sets  of  courses  in  this  series  of  pre-requisites  as  integrated  "double  courses" 
in  the  same  semester.  Students  will  be  able  to  register,  for  instance,  for  1 13  and  1 14  in  the  same  semester. 
They  cover  1 1 3  at  twice  the  normal  pace,  devoting  twice  the  normal  number  of  hours  to  this  task.  By  the 
middle  of  the  semester,  some  of  these  "fast  track"  students  may  decide  that  they  need  a  full  semester  after 
all;  they  will  drop  into  a  slower  paced  group  online.  Those  who  can  leam  at  the  accelerated  pace  will 
complete  the  first  course  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  and  then  go  on  to  take  the  follow  on  course  (e  g , 
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114)  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester.  The  participating  faculty  members  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
provide  a  '•seamless  transition**  br;wcen  the  two  courses.  We  expect  that  many  students  will  be  able  to 
learn  at  the  increased  pace  because  of  the  intensive  interaction  and  the  support  available  online.  Every 
time  students  successfully  complete  a  double  course,  they  can  conceivably  cut  an  entire  semester  off  of  the 
number  of  semesters  needed  to  finish  their  degree  program. 

Evaluation 

We  are  using  a  •*multi-method*  approach,  collecting  both  subjective  and  behavioral  data,  and 
employing  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis,  including: 

♦  Subjective  assessments  by  faculty  and  students  (based  on  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  case  reports 
by  faculty).  Both  students  and  faculty  must  perceive  benefits  to  this  media  mix  in  order  for  them  to 
continue  to  select  it  and  thus  for  the  project  to  be  a  success  in  the  long  run. 

♦  Quantitative/behavioral  measures.  These  include: 

♦  System  use:  To  be  gathered  by  s>'stem  monitor  and  automated  statistical  analysis  routines 

♦  Time  to  Degree:  We  will  establish  baseline  measures  of  the  time  currently  needed  to  complete 
degree  programs,  by  entering  freshmen  and  by  transfers  full  and  part  time,  in  the  CIS  degree 
programs.  Four,  five  and  six  years  after  the  project  is  implemented,  we  will  examine  and  report 
data  on  semesters  firom  first  fiill  time  enrollment  to  graduation  for  freshmen,  correlating  this  with 
number  of  Video  plus  Virtual  Classroom  sections  of  courses  enrolled  in. 

♦  Access  for  disadvantaged  students:  We  will  examine  characteristics  of  students  who  opt  to  take 
various  numbers  of  VC  plus  video  courses,  as  compared  to  students  registered  in  traditional 
sections,  to  determine  if  a  higher  proportion  of  women,  disabled,  and  minority  or  otherwise 
disadvantaged  students  enroll  in  the  experimental  delivery  mode  courses. 

♦  Quality  measures:  We  will  compare  coiuse  grades  for  students  in  experimental  sections  with  the 
distribution  of  grades  for  the  same  coiuse  offered  by  the  same  instructor  via  other  media. 

♦  Repeat  customers:  We  will  examine  the  proportion  of  first-time  enrollees  in  Video  &  VC 
courses,  who  are  not  graduating  seniors  and  who  choose  to  take  a  second  or/or  subsequent 
courses  via  this  media  mix,  as  a  behavioral  measure  of  satisfaction. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

When  most  students  have  multi-media  work  stations,  the  awkward  logistics  of  tape  distribution  or 
student  recording  of  broadcasts  will  probably  be  supplanted  with  CD-ROM  based  digitized  video  modules. 
However,  for  Uie  short  term,  the  VC  +  video  mix  seems  to  work  weii  for  a  wide  variety  of  courses. 

A  development  of  great  import  is  the  tying  together  of  the  world*s  computerized  information 
resources,  and  their  accessibility  to  students  and  instructors  through  such  nenvorks  as  Internet,  which 
links  most  colleges  and  universities.  This  means  that  students  can  access  the  equivalent  of  the  worid's 
libraries  of  information  in  computerized  form,  in  doing  research  for  papers  or  projects.  In  order  to  make 
the  wealth  of  information  navigable,  it  is  being  organized  in  many  cases  into  a  **H>pertext"  format.  An 
example  of  such  a  system  is  the  **World  Wide  Web,**  which  is  now  incorporated  as  pait  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Virtual  Classroom  on  EES  2.  This  provides  access  to  the  Internet  GOPHER  worid  wide  information 
services,  including  the  ability  to  search  databases  on  many  campuses  connected  to  the  Internet. 

The  future  of  this  technology  is  tied  to  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  related  to  the  current 
situation  of  budget  cutting  and  increased  course  loads  for  faculty  in  higher  education.  The  first  difficulty 
is  the  initial  burden  placed  upon  instructors  to  completely  rethink  the  nature  of  their  courses  and  adapt 
their  teaching  to  a  facilitative  role.  It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  some  training  for  faculty  on  how  to 
utilize  collaborative  learning  approaches.  There  is  also  an  initial  workload  in  terms  of  creating  materials 
in  electronic  form  that  is  quite  large  the  first  time  one  teaches  utilizing  this  medium.  Faculty  may  be  far 
slower  to  change  and  adopt  tliis  technology  than  students;  therefore,  one  has  to  consider  the  incentives  to 
do  so  in  the  particular  educational  institution. 

In  the  comprehensive  NJIT  studies  of  undergraduate  courses  (Hiltz,  1994),  one  key  generalization 
was  that  good  students  often  do  much  better  in  the  Virtual  Classroom,  while  poor  students  may  do  worse. 
As  a  result,  the  average  performance  is  usually  the  same  as  facc-to-facc  classes.  For  graduate  students, 
there  is  usually  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  students  who  do  not  have  good  study  habits  and  the  sclf- 
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discipline  to  do  their  studies  without  face*to-face  supervision.  In  a  distance  education  situation  it  is  quite 
easy  for  students  to  put  off  their  participation  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  impossible  to  catch  up  with  the 
class.  The  instructor  must  be  provided,  in  the  computer  environment,  with  the  tools  to  track  the  progress 
of  the  students  and  detect  problems  early  on. 

There  is  no  comparison  with  other  modes  of  delivery  of  distance  education  in  terms  of  the  ability  of 
CMC  technology  to  allow  students  to  work  together  in  groups  and  to  become  a  student  body  with  respect 
to  the  program  of  study  as  a  whole.  Those  of  us  who  hold  that  this  peer  group  reinforcement  is  very 
necessary  to  creating  an  outstanding  educational  process  see  no  other  cost  effective  alternative  to  computer 
based  conferencing.  It  is  possible  with  this  technology,  not  just  to  provide  courses,  but  to  establish  a 
learning  conunuruty  and  a  "virtual  university"  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  make  that  a  reality. 
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Abstract:  In  this  paper,  we  present  an  open  hybrid  system  for  facial  animation.  It 
encapsulates  a  considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  facial  models, 
movements,  expressions,  emotions  and  speech.  The  complex  description  of  facial 
animation  can  be  handled  better  by  assigning  multiple  input  accessories.  These  input 
accessories  may  be  a  simple  script  or  a  multi-input  musical  keyboard  or  a  gesture 
dialogue  from  the  DataGlove  or  some  other  type  of  interactive  physical  or  virtual 
device.  Integration  of  all  means  of  control  offers  flexibility  and  freedom  to  the 
animator.  The  scope  of  such  an  open  system  is  tremendous.  Virtual  worlds  would  be 
desolate  indeed  without  things  like  synthetic  faces  that  we  can  relate  to  and 
understand. 

Introduction 

In  the  context  of  real-lime  multimedia  animation  systems,  the  relationship  between  a  real  person  (the  user) 
and  virtual  humans  should  be  emphasized.  With  the  existence  of  graphics  workstations  able  to  display  complex 
scenes  containing  several  thousands  polygons  at  interactive  speed,  and  with  the  advent  of  such  new  interactive 
devices  as  the  Spaceball,  EycPhone,  and  DataGlove,  it  is  possible  to  create  computer-generated  characters  based 
on  a  full  3D  interaction  metaphor  in  which  the  sjxscifications  of  deformations  or  motion  are  given  in  real-time. 
True  interaction  between  the  animator  and  the  actor  requires  a  two-way  communication:  not  only  may  the 
animator  interact  to  give  commands  to  the  actor  but  the  actor  is  also  able  to  answer  him.  Finally,  we  may  aspire 
to  a  virtual  reality  where  synthetic  actors  participate  fully:  real  dialog  between  the  animator  and  the  actor.  The 
animator  may  now  enter  in  the  synthetic  world  that  he/she  has  created,  admire  it,  modify  it  and  truly  perceive  it. 
Finally,  computer-generated  human  beings  should  be  present  and  active  in  the  synthetic  world.  They  should  be 
the  synthetic  actors  playing  their  unique  role  in  the  theater  representing  the  scene  to  be  simulated. 

The  face  is  a  small  part  of  a  human,  but  it  plays  an  essential  role  in  communication.  People  look  at  faces  for 
clues  to  emotions  or  even  to  read  lips.  It  is  a  particular  challenge  to  imitate  these  few  details.  In  this  paper,  we 
present  an  open  hybrid  system  for  facial  animation.  It  encapsulates  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
regarding  facial  models,  movements,  expressions,  emotions  and  speech.  The  complex  description  of  facial 
animation  can  be  handled  better  by  assigning  multiple  input  accessories.  These  input  accessories  may  be  a  simple 
script  or  a  multi-input  musical  keyboard  or  a  gesture  dialogue  from  the  DataGlove  or  some  other  type  of 
interactive  physical  or  virtual  device.  Integration  of  all  means  of  control  offers  flexibility  and  freedom  to  the 
animator. 

Facial  Animation 

Because  the  human  face  plays  the  most  important  role  for  identification  and  communication,  realistic 
consu*uction  and  animation  of  the  face  is  of  immense  interest  in  the  research  of  human  animation.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  this  research  would  be  to  model  exactly  the  human  facial  anatomy  and  movements  to  satisfy  both 
structural  and  functional  aspects.  However,  this  involves  the  concurrent  solution  of  many  problems.  The  human 
face  is  a  very  irregular  su*uclure,  which  varies  from  person  to  person.  The  problem  is  further  compounded  with  its 
interior  details  such  as  muscles,  bones  and  tissues,  and  the  motion  which  involves  complex  interactions  and 
deformations  of  different  facial  features.  Although  all  movements  may  be  rendered  by  muscles,  the  direct  use  of  a 
muscle-based  mo<lel  is  very  difficult.  The  complexity  of  the  model  and  our  poor  knowledge  of  anatomy  makes 
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the  results  somewhat  unpredictable.  This  suggests  that  more  abstract  entities  should  be  defined  in  order  to  create 
a  system  that  can  be  easily  manipulated.  A  multi-layered  approach  (Kalra  et  al.  1991)  is  convenient  for  this.  In 
order  to  manipulate  abstract  entities  like  our  representation  of  the  human  face  (phonemes,  words,  expressions, 
emotions),  we  propose  to  decompose  the  problem  into  several  layers.  The  high  level  layers  are  the  most  abstract 
and  specify  "what  to  do",  the  low  level  layers  describe  "how  to  do".  Each  level  is  seen  as  an  independent  layer 
with  its  own  input  and  output,  ^ 

There  are  presently  three  main  types  of  facial  animation  systems  in  terms  of  driving  mechanism  or  animation 
control.  One  type  of  systems  uses  a  script  or  command  language  for  specifying  the  animation  (Kalra  et  al,  1991; 
Kaneko  et  al.  1992;  Magnenat  Thalmann  et  al.  1988;  Pelachaud  et  al.  1991).  These  systems  are  simple  but  non- 
interactive  and  thus  are  not  very  appropriate  for  real  time  animation.  In  addition,  fine-tuning  an  animation  is 
difficult  when  merely  editing  the  script,  as  there  exists  a  non-trivial  relation  between  textual  description  and 
animation  results.  Recently  several  authors  have  proposed  new  facial  animation  techniques  which  are  based  on 
the  information  derived  from  human  performances.  The  information  extracted  is  used  for  controlling  the  facial 
animation.  These  performance  driven  techniques  provide  a  very  realistic  rendering  and  moti  jn  of  the  face. 
Williams  (1990)  used  a  texture  map  based  technique  with  points  on  the  surface  of  the  real  face.  Mase  and 
Pentland  (1990)  apply  optical  flow  and  principal  direction  analysis  for  lip  reading.  Terzopoulos  and  Waters 
(1991)  reported  on  techniques  for  estimating  face  muscle  contraction  parameters  from  video  sequences.  Kurihara 
and  Arai  (1991)  introduced  a  new  transformation  method  for  modeling  and  animating  the  face  using  photographs 
of  an  individual  face.  Waters  and  Terzopoulos  (1991)  modeled  and  animated  faces  using  scanned  data  obtained 
from  a  radial  laser  scanner,  Saji  et  al.  (1992)  introduced  a  new  method  called  "Lighting  Switch  Photometry"  to 
extract  3D  shapes  from  the  moving  human  face.  Kato  et  al  (1992)  use  isodensity  maps  for  the  description  and  the 
synthesis  of  facial  expressions.  However,  these  techniques  do  not  process  the  information  extraction  in  real-time. 
Real-time  facial  animation  driven  by  an  interactive  input  device  was  reported  by  DeGraf  (1989),  but  the  external 
control  on  animation  is  very  limited  when  used  in  isolation.  Though  it  provides  high  accuracy  for  timings,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  edit.  Systems  driven  by  speech  (Lewis  1992;  Hill  et  al.  1988)  are  focused  in  lip- 
synchronization  and  speech  decomposition  into  phonemes.  These  are  adequate  when  animation  involves  only 
speech.  What  would  in  fact  be  more  desirable,  is  a  system  which  can  encapsulate  different  kinds  of  animation 
specifications  and  control  mechanisms.  Such  a  system  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  animator  for  almost  every 
situation  by  giving  access  to  the  different  means  of  control.  The  tracking  of  a  live  video  sequence  may  provide 
the  basic  sequence  of  a  synthetic  animation,  textual  data  may  produce  speech  with  audio  feedback,  a  hand  gesture 
may  govern  the  gesture  motion  of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  so  on.  Here,  our  attempt  is  to  present  how  the 
information  from  different  sources  can  be  related  and  controlled  to  give  a  sequence  of  animation.  As  there  does 
not  exist  what  one  can  refer  to  as  the  'best*  framework  for  motion  control  for  facial  animation,  this  suggests 
having  an  open  system  where  one  can  try  several  possibilities  and  chose  the  one  which  is  subjectively  the  T)est.' 

In  order  to  gain  flexibility  and  modularity  in  the  execution  of  the  system  we  need  a  high  degree  of 
interaction.  We  present  some  of  the  advanced  input  accessories  which  provide  natural  interaction  and  thus 
intuitive  control,  3D  interaction  is  already  quite  popular  for  many  applications,  and  here  we  integrate  some  of  the 
novel  paradigms  to  experiment  in  the  context  of  controlling  facial  animation.  Possibilities  for  control  with 
different  interactive  situations  are  examined;  e.g.  gesture  dialogue  using  a  DataGlove  and  musical  streams  from  a 
MIDI-key board.  We  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  interaction  components  than  to 
enforce  a  particular  style  of  interface.  One  of  the  interactive  systems  for  facial  expressions  presented  by  deOraf 
(1989)  contains  the  philosophy  of  using  various  puppet  interfaces  to  drive  facial  animation,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  hard  wiring  of  devices  for  manipulations,  which  restricts  flexibility  and  interchangeability  of  different 
device  components.  Figure  1  shows  an  example  of  facial  expression, 

A  Multimedia  Architecture  For  Facial  Expressions 

Facial  movements  rely  on  perception-driven  behaviors.  Cognitively,  these  can  be  understood  as 
external ization  or  manifestation  of  verbal  or  non-verbal  communication  agents  on  a  face.  These  agents  activate 
certain  channels  of  a  face  associatively  which  in  turn  triggers  the  relevant  muscles  and  which  eventually  deforms 
the  face.  In  a  computational  model,  such  a  behavior  can  be  interpreted  as  uanslating  behavioral  or  cerebral 
activity  into  a  set  of  functional  units  which  embody  the  necessary  activity-information.  The  resulting  actions  are 
then  combined  in  a  sequence  of  discrete  actions  which  when  applied  cause  the  necessary  movements  on  the  face. 
In  our  system  we  model  such  a  behavior  by  separating  facial  animation  into  three  major  components,  namely  face 


model,  animation  controls  and  composer.  The  face  model  primarily  describes  the  geometric  structure  of  the  face, 
deformation  controller  and  muscle  actions.  The  model  receives  streams  of  actions  to  perform.  These  actions  are 
decomposed  into  the  required  muscle  actions  and  a  new  instance  of  the  face  is  derived  for  each  frame. 


Fig.l.  Facial  expression 

The  animation  controls  specify  animation  characteristics  (Magnenat  Thalmann  and  Thalmann  1991),  A 
facial  animation  system  needs  to  incorporate  adequate  knowledge  about  its  static  and  dynamic  environments  to 
enable  animators  to  control  its  execution  with  (maybe)  predefined,  yet  flexible  set  of  commands.  The  system's 
structure  therefore  should  embed  such  a  know-how  in  a  natural  way.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  need,  our  system 
employs  hierarchical  structure  and  modular  design. 

Animation  Control  and  Input  Accessories 

As  the  system  considers  the  specification  of  different  input  components  separately  from  the  animation,  we 
can  try  various  ways  of  controlling  the  animation.  Also,  various  input  components  can  be  used  at  the  same  time. 
Such  an  approach  provides  a  platform  where  we  can  experiment  with  new  methods  of  control.  This  analysis  may 
allow  us  to  identify  the  kind  of  access  we  may  require  for  defining  and  controlling  varying  levels  of  abstractions 
for  computational  animation  models  in  virtual  environments.  These  accessing  components  may  demand  different 
kinds  of  interaction  which  may  establish  the  need  for  experimentation  with  several  types  of  devices.  As  no  single 
mode  of  control  can  give  completeness,  such  a  test-bed  environment  can  evaluate  what  device  can  be  used  for 
which  means  of  control.  Possibility  of  composing  and  mixing  different  types  of  controls  enhances  the 
reconfigurability  of  the  system.  This  also  allows  cooperative  group  tasks  for  animation,  where  more  than  one 
person  can  conU-ol  the  animation  in  real  lime.  We  present  herc  four  types  of  input  accessories  we  have  tried.  All 
have  some  advantages  and  disadvantages.  As  there  could  be  simultaneous  use  of  different  types  at  the  same  type 
we  can  overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages. 
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Script-based  animation 


Script  is  a  standard  method  of  specifying  animation  consisting  of  different  types  of  entities.  It  is  like  a 
special  language  using  a  few  key  words  for  specific  operations.  Most  automated  facial  animation  systems  employ 
this  approach. 

In  our  system  a  language  HLSS  (High  Level  Script  Scheduler)  (Kalra  et  al.  1991)  is  used  to  specify  the 
synchronization  in  terms  of  an  action  and  its  duration.  From  action  dependence,  the  starting  and  the  ending  times 
of  an  action  can  be  deduced.  The  general  format  of  specifying  an  action  is  as  follows:  while  <duration>  do 
<action>.  The  duration  of  an  action  can  be  a  default  duration,  a  relative  percentage  of  the  default  duration,  an 
absolute  duration  in  seconds,  or  deduced  from  other  actions  preceding  or  succeeding  the  present  action.  The 
starting  time  of  each  action  can  be  specified  in  different  ways,  for  example,  sequentially  or  parallel  using  the 
normal  concepts  of  "fork"  and  "end"  employed  in  scheduling  problems. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  such  an  inpui  accessory  is  that  it  is  in  text  form.  Users  can  very 
conveniently  change  it  by  editing  a  text  file.  On  the  other  hand,  being  non-interactive  it  is  not  possible  to 
change  certain  parameters  while  the  script  is  running.  Therefore,  it  is  not  very  suitable  for  real  time  animation.  It 
is  more  useful  for  background  animation. 

Animation  control  through  MIDI-Keyboard 

MIDI-keyboards  can  be  another  type  of  source  for  controlling  the  animation.  The  keyboard  has  a  number  of 
keys  enabling  us  to  associate  several  parameters  with  the  keys.  Activation  of  each  key  eives  two  kinds  of 
information:  initial  velocity  with  which  the  key  is  hit  and  the  pressure  variation.  System  a  real-time,  video 
animation  system  uses  Korg  Ml  keyboard  to  move  different  parts  of  the  mask  of  a  face.  However,  the  system  has 
special  purpose  processing  hardware  to  perform  the  animation. 

In  our  system,  this  device  can  be  used  as  direct  manipulator  for  MPAs,  each  key  may  be  assigned  to  an 
MPA  and  the  initial  velocity  of  the  key  may  be  attached  to  its  intensity.  This  type  of  control  is  at  a  rather  low 
level.  Higher  level  control  can  also  be  obtained  by  assigning  the  keys  to  expressions  and  phonemes.  Fig  5  shows 
a  sequence  of  facial  animation  using  the  key  presses  of  the  MIDI-keyboard.  Here,  some  of  the  expressions  and 
phonemes  have  been  associated  with  particular  keys  of  the  keyboard,  the  intensity  of  the  expression  or  phoneme 
is  governed  by  the  velocity  of  the  key  hit.  The  duration  of  an  expression  can  be  determined  by  the  duration  for 
which  the  key  is  pressed.  That  means  an  expression  starts  with  the  intensity  corresponding  to  the  velocity  of  the 
key  hit  and  continues  until  the  key  is  released.  At  present,  the  pressure  variation  of  the  key  hit  is  not  being  used, 
however,  we  intend  to  include  it  to  modulate  the  intensity  of  an  expression  during  its  execution.  Sound  output 
from  MIDI  can  provide  the  needful  feedback  at  the  execution  of  an  action.  At  expression  level,  it  may  reflect  its 
intensity.  It  may  be  interesting  to  use  array  of  keys  to  control  a  single  emotion,  here,  the  mapping  of  keys  would 
be  with  the  included  expression  instances  or  channels,  for  example,  an  emotion  containing  eye,  head  and  mouth 
motion,  each  may  be  associated  with  a  set  of  keys  respectively. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  device  is  that  it  provides  a  nuniber  of  keys  which  can  be  assigned  individually  to 
the  motion  parameters.  This  gives  simultaneous  control  on  many  parameters.  But  at  the  same  time  it  demands 
hardwiring  of  the  meaning  of  desirable  action  with  a  particular  key.  Each  time  a  modification  or  an  extension  in 
the  control  method  will  require  reconfiguration  of  the  meaning  of  keys.  Also,  one-dimensional  arrangement  of 
keys  in  the  keyboard  forces  a  certain  type  of  order  in  the  manner  of  control.  For  music  the  ordering  is  with 
respect  to  frequency.  However,  it  is  not  evident  how  to  arrange  facial  expressions  in  a  one-dimensional  fashion, 
consequently  this  constrains  the  use  of  the  device  in  its  natural  form. 

Postures  and  Gestures  Dialogue 

The  type  of  control  presented  in  the  previous  section  is  directly  dependent  on  the  physical  structure  of  the 
device  used:  the  mapping  between  a  user's  actions  and  animation  controls  is  obtained  by  associating  a  meaning 
to  the  various  key  presses.  This  device  dependency  is  a  factor  that  limits  the  animator's  expressiveness. 

The  use  of  devices  which  simply  sense  user's  motions,  and  the  use  of  adaptive  pattern  recognition  can 
overcome  these  problems.  This  gives  more  freedom  to  the  animator  and  allows  the  definition  of  the  mapping 
between  sensor  measurements  and  interpretations  to  be  more  complex.  Hand  gesture  recognition  is  a  domain 
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where  these  techniques  can  be  used.  The  use  of  hand-gestures  can  provide  non-verbal  cues  for  a  natural  human- 
computer  interaction. 

In  our  system,  we  use  posture  recognition  on  data  obtained  from  the  DataGlove  to  obtain  categorical  and 
parametric  information  to  drive  facial  animation.  In  the  ensuing  sections  we  present  briefly  the  posture 
recognition  technique,  its  continuous  classification  and  application  to  facial  animation  control 

Once  a  posture  is  recognized,  parametric  information  can  be  extracted  from  the  location  of  hand  and  how  it 
moves.  This  information  can  then  be  used  to  drive  the  facial  animation.  The  type  of  posture  as  the  categorical 
information  can  be  associated  with  a  type  of  action  performed  by  the  face.  We  experimented  with  two  types  of 
controls:  direct  control  at  the  expression  level  and  higher  level  control  at  the  emotion  level. 

The  recognition  technique  here  is  based  on  multi-layer  perccptrons  (MLPs)  (Rumelhart  et  al.  1986),  a  type 
of  artificial  neural  network  which  is  potentially  able  to  approximate  any  real  function  (Cybenko  1989). 

One  of  the  main  disadvantages  using  gesture  dialogue  as  a  control  means  for  facial  animation  is  the  poor 
precision  offered  by  the  DataGlove.  This  prohibits  the  use  of  this  device  for  fine-tuning.  However,  for  global 
action  manipulation,  this  provides  a  natural  means  of  nonverbal  communication  and  interaction  method.  For 
duration  control  of  emotion,  it  is  better  to  associate  it  with  the  duration  of  the  gesture  itself  so  as  to  establish  a 
temporal  correspondence  between  animator's  action  and  the  action  executed. 

Live  Video  Digitizing  and  Human  Performances 

Another  approach  consists  of  recording  a  real  human  face  using  a  video  input  like  the  Live  Video  Digitizer 
and  extracting  from  the  image  the  information  necessary  to  generate  similar  facial  expressions  on  a  synthetic  face. 
The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  the  image  analysis  is  not  easy  to  perform  in  real-time.  Our  recognition 
method  is  based  on  snakes  as  introduced  by  Terzopoulos  and  Waters  (1991).  A  snake  is  a  dynamic  deformable 
2D  contour  in  the  x-y  plane.  A  discrete  snake  is  a  set  of  nodes  with  time  varying  positions.  The  nodes  are 
coupled  by  internal  forces  making  the  snake  acting  like  a  series  of  springs  resisting  compression  and  a  thin  wire 
resisting  bending.  To  create  an  interactive  discrete  snake,  nodal  masses  are  set  to  zero  and  the  expression  forces 
are  introduced  into  the  equations  of  motion  for  dynamic  node/spring  system.  Terzopoulos  and  Waters  make  it 
responsive  to  a  force  field  derived  from  the  image.  They  express  the  force  field  which  influences  the  snake's 
shape  and  motion  through  a  time-varying  potential  function.  To  compute  the  |X)tential,  they  apply  a  discrete 
smoothing  filter  consisting  of  4-neighbor  local  averaging  of  the  pixel  intensities  allowed  by  the  application  of  a 
discrete  approximation. 

Our  approach  is  different  from  Terzopoulos-Waters  approach  because  we  need  to  analyze  the  emotion  in 
real-time.  Instead  of  using  a  filter  which  globally  transforms  the  image  into  a  planar  force  field,  we  apply  the 
filter  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nodes  of  the  snake.  We  only  use  a  snake  for  the  mouth;  the  rest  of  the 
information  (jaw,  eyebrows,  eyes)  is  obtained  by  fast  image-processing  techniques. 

Implementation 

The  System  is  written  in  C  with  the  interface  built  on  top  of  the  Fifth  Dimension  Toolkit  (Turner  et  al. 
1990).  The  various  input  components  are  independent  processes  running  on  UNIX  workstations.  The 
communication  between  the  processes  is  done  through  sockets  in  stream  mode  (sequenced  two-way 
communication  based  on  byte  streams)  using  the  Internet  protocol.  Figure  1  shows  the  components  of  a  proposed 
system  where  each  component  is  a  different  3D  device  or  a  media.  The  input  components  communicate  with  the 
central  process  through  inter  process  communication  (IPC).  A  command  IPC-scrver  starts  the  server  on  the 
machine,  the  command  is  executed.  The  server  basically  accepts  and  distributes  messages  to  all  its  clients.  The 
output  of  each  component  is  further  processed  by  IPC-filter  to  get  the  desired  mapping  between  the  IPC 
outgoing  messages  of  each  components  to  the  incoming  action  su-eams  to  the  cenU-al  process.  The  central  process 
basically  composes  the  IPC  messages  coming  from  different  sources  and  produces  the  relevant  su-eam  of  actions 
(MPAs)  to  be  performed  by  the  face  model.  Sensory  feedback  can  be  provided  to  users  by  different  means,  e.g. 
real  time  animation  serves  as  the  visual  feedback,  MIDI  output  may  provide  audio  feedback  and  a  text  output 
may  provide  the  final  animation  sequence  script.  IPC  protocol  allows  the  Hexibility  of  developing  each 
component  individually  and  then  hook  up  with  the  main  process. 
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Fig.  2.  Proposed  system  with  multimedia  components  for  facial  animation  control. 
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1  Introduction 

Unlike  traditional  authoring,  multimedia  authoring  involves  making  hard  choices,  forecasting 
technological  evolution  and  adapting  to  software  and  hardvy^are  technology  changes.  It  is,  perhaps,  an 
unstable  field  of  endeavor  for  an  academic  to  be  in.  Yet,  it  is  important  that  academics  are,  in  fact,  part 
of  this  process.  This  paper  discusses  some  of  the  common  threads  shared  by  three  dissimilar  cases  of 
multimedia  authoring  v^hich  we  have  experimented  with,  that  of  multimedia  conference  proceedings, 
multimedia  courseware  development  and  multimedia  information  kiosks.  We  consider  these 
applications  from  an  academic  point  of  view  and  review  the  benefits  and  pitfalls  of  academic 
development  while  sharing  points  of  hard-learned  wisdom.  We  draw  on  experiences  from  some  of  the 
projects  run  at  the  Dartm.outh  Experimental  Visualization  Laboratory  (DEVlab),  where  we  have  been 
developing  different  types  of  multimedia  applications. 

A  multimedia  document  (or  application)  can  be  anything  from  an  electronic  book  to  an  interactive 
course,  from  an  interactive  slide  presentation  to  a  multimedia  newspaper  or  an  orientation  tool,  from  an 
interactive  auto  manual  to  a  clinical  record.  Multimedia  authoring  systems  come  in  many  forms, 
depending  on  the  different  applications  that  drive  them.  Applications  range  widely  and  include: 
office  documents,  conference  proceedings,  information  kiosks,  professional  brochures,  course  materials, 
virtual  reality  museum  presentations  and  others  yet  to  be  discovered. 

1.1       Multimedia  Systems  and  Tools 

The  greatest  challenge  in  using  multimedia  authoring  tools  is  that  of  automating  the  process  of 
integration  and  organization.  The  effective  integration  of  software  programs  that  enable  a  user  to 
"experience"  a  concept  through  several  modes  and  media  (such  as  text,  audio,  video,  simulation, 
graphics,  visualization,  animation,  slides,  pictures,  images,  etc.),  is  still  a  state  of  art,  rather  than 
science.  Multimedia  authoring  has  not  reached  a  stage  where  we  can  prove  that  learning,  for  example, 
is  more  effective  than  with  traditional  teaching  methods. 

Just  as  multimedia  authoring  systems  vary,  so  do  the  users  of  these  systems.  New  applications  lead  to 
the  emergence  of  new  users  who  can  range  from  graphic  artists  to  computer  science  graduate  students 
learning  computational  biology  principles,  or  from  healthcare  professionals  being  trained  on  a  new 
machine  to  history  students  preparing  presentations.  One  desirable  feature  behind  all  these 
applications  is  interactivity.  Interactivity  places  the  user  (or  learner)  in  control  of  the  system;  the  user 
manipulates  the  media  forms  present  through  different  possible  modes  of  interaction.  Interactivity 
may  also  mean  that  it  is  possible  for  multiple  authors  and  or  users  to  collaborate. 

An  easy  classification  of  multimedia  authoring  systems  can  be  based  on  three  primary  platforms:  (1) 
the  IBM  PC  compatibles  (DOS,  Microsoft  Windows  or  OS/2),  (2)  the  Macintosh,  and  (3)  the  UNIX 
workstation  (SUN,  DEC,  SGI).  In  addition,  the  Tower  PC  promises  to  provide  an  appropriate  platform 
once  it  is  reltMsed  and  gains  acceptance.  For  an  educator,  the  widest  audience  can  be  found  in  the  IBM 
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PC  platform  today.  In  1991,  the  Multimedia  Personal  Computer  (MPC)  consortium  defined  a  minimum 
specification  for  an  MPC.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Apple  Macintosh,  with  its  QuickTime  capabilities 
has  offered  exceptional  ways  of  integrating  time-based  media.  UNIX  workstations  have  the  problem 
of  dissemination  to  overcome  still,  since  not  all  end-users  own  a  SUN,  or  a  DEC  or  an  SGI. 

Because  of  local  expertise  and  resources,  our  projects  at  Dartmouth  have  been  primarily  designed  on  the 
Macintosh.  In  order  to  make  these  projects  available  on  other  platforms  (ty  pically  a  PC),  we  redevelop 
using  related  tools  (e.g.,  ToolBook  on  the  PC  as  a  replacement  for  HyperCard  on  the  Macintosh). 
Keeping  in  mind  that  disseminations  is  one  of  the  main  bottlenecks  in  making  a  system  highly  usable, 
we  have  also  adopted  CD-ROM  technology.  CD-ROM  technology  provides  large  random  access  storage 
at  low  cost,  which  ^makes  possible  the  "fancy,"  typically  space  consuming,  features  such  as  audio, 
motion  video,  and  interactive  animations,  which  drive  the  market  for  such  products.  Furthermore,  CD- 
ROM  devices  are  relatively  cheap,  almost  absolutely  conform  to  a  single  standard,  and  are  highly 
popular,  especially  in  academic  circles.  The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  portability.  A  CD  represents 
a  mini  digital  library  in  ^ne's  pocket.  A  CD  also  consumes  little  of  a  user's  limited  disk  resources, 
which  is  quite  important  in  the  academic  world. 

2  Steps  in  the  Production  of  Multimedia  Documents 

Before  we  proceed  with  describing  three  cases  of  multimedia  authoring,  we  take  a  brief  look  at  the 
tasks  involved  in  a  multimedia  production  effort.  We  can  divide  them  as  follows: 

(a)  Requirements  definition:  This  task  involves  assessment  (cost,  time  framework,  resources  available), 
definition  of  user  profile,  prioritization  of  desirable  facilities  included  in  the  application  and  based  on 
the  preceding  two  factors,  evaluation  of  dissemination  platform  choices  and  estimation  of  the 
evaluation,  production  and  dissemination  costs.  This  task  also  involves  market  analysis  (rarely  done  in 
academic  circles  -  tor  example,  how  easy  is  it  to  sell  a  proceedings  in  parallel  computation  in  a 
bookstore  that  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  demo  it?). 

(b)  Softioare  tool  search.  The  second  task  is  that  of  researching  a  wide  range  of  software  that  matches 
with  the  platforms  chosen  in  (a),  and  identifying  all  the  specialized  tools  to  integrate.  The  choice  of  a 
particular  authoring  system  (or  configuration  of  authoring  systems  and  translation  tools)  for  a 
particular  application  is  critical  to  success.  This  is  a  complex  and  very  time-consuming  process  that  can 
evolve  during  production.  For  example,  one  may  compromise  and  trade  off  one  feature  for  another  due  to 
the  changes  in  the  constraints  of  an  application  or  other  technological  changes. 

(c)  Content  research,  media  orchestration  and  design  integration  phase.  The  material  must  be 
researched,  organized,  assimilated,  written,  and  a  script  produced  which,  like  a  theater  play, 
orchestrates  the  appearance  and  activation  of  various  components  and  media  at  designated  times. 
Since,  in  a  hypermedia  environment,  the  user  may  have  alternate  options  of  exploration,  this  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  stage  involves  a  cyclical  process  of  editing,  evaluating,  editing,  expanding, 
evaluating,  etc.  The  content  (domain)  and  the  users  of  this  content  are  two  driving  forces  that 
determine  the  type  of  user  interface,  the  trade-off  between  its  sophistication  and  ease  of  use,  simplicity 
and  power.  For  example,  the  built-in  support  facilities  for  sound  and  video  or  for  creating  interactive 
animations,  are  major  factors  in  making  the  system  more  usable  and  yet  more  complex. 

(d)  Programming,  integration,  evaluation,  and  stepivise  refinement.  The  programming  of  the 
application  is  done  in  a  "build  a  little,  test  a  little"  mode.  This  task  involves  putting  a  group  of 
programmers  together  (mostly  students),  training  them,  coordinating  them  and  supervising  the 
progress.  This  process  is  problematic  in  most  academic  environments,  due  to  low  cost  student 
programming  which  takes  second  place  to  course  work,  etc.  It  is  important  to  also  have  available  a 
separate  focus  group  of  users  (faculty /students)  who  evaluate  individual  components  of  the  product  and 
provide  feedback  during  production. 

(e)  Product  Distribution  and  update  maintenance  of  the  softxvare.  This  task  usually  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  production  manager  (usually  a  faculty)  and  the  publisher. 
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3    Case  1:  Interactive  Conference  Proceedings 


So,  the  question  is,  "Why  use/create  multimedia  proceedings?"  The  first  reason  is  that,  instead  of  a 
volume  of  scientific  papers,  a  simulation  of  the  actual  conference  is  beneficial  in  giving  additional 
insight  into  the  complex  topics  presented  in  a  short  scientific  presentation  at  a  conference.  Preserving 
the  presentation  is  (a)  educational  in  seeing  how  the  v^ritfcen  material  is  encapsulated  in  a  short  talk; 
(b)  educational  in  teaching  how  to  give  a  scientific  presentation;  (c)  a  cost  effective  way  of  attending  a 
conference  (or  having  your  students  do)  without  leaving  home.  In  fact,  multimedia  proceedings  can 
serve  as  the  new  way  of  interviewing  candidates  for  academic  positions,  or  simply  getting  to  know  who 
are  the  key  researchers  in  a  field  and  how  they  relate  the  materials  in  their  paper  to  their  previous 
results. 

Another  important  reason  is  interactivity:  one  can  insert  facilities  for  annotation,placing  bookmarks, 
searching  for  a  reference,  being  able  to  print  a  whole  paper  without  copyingpage  by  page  the  conference 
proceedings,  being  able  to  synthesize  new  documents  out  of  two  or  more  papers,  or  even  being  able  to 
create  slides  for  a  lecture.  The  possibilities  are  endless,  not  to  mention  the  ability  to  create  digital 
library  archives  out  of  such  multimedia  documents.  We  have  incorporated  many  of  these  facilities  in 
our  interactive  multimedia  conference  proceedings,  and  this  process  has  been  presented  in  another  talk 
in  this  conference. 

3.1       Experiences  with  Proceedings  from  a  Parallel  Computation  Workshop 

We  have  obtained  the  materials  of  our  multimedia  proceedings  from  presentations  and  tutorials  during 
an  annual  summer  institute  that  takes  place  at  Dartmouth  and  is  called  DAGS,  (The  Dartmouth 
Institute  for  Advanced  Graduate  Studies  in  Parallel  Computation).  Every  year,  DAGS  emphasizes  a 
particular  aspect  of  parallel  computation  and  includes  invited  talks,  panel  discussions,  as  well  as 
introductory  tutorials  for  young  researchers  and  presentations  of  new  research. 

The  DAGS  '92  proceedings  were  on  the  Practical  Implementation  of  Parallel  Algorithms  and  Machines 
and  are  published  as  a  CD-ROM  by  Springer-Verlag.  This  CD  includes  both  the  actual  papers  in 
hypertext  format  and  the  talks  in  multimedia  (with  video  and  sound  as  well)  format.  The  CD  also 
provides  many  other  features,  including  search  mechanisms,  provisions  for  users  to  annotate  individual 
slides  and  sections  of  the  paper,  user-defined  "paths"  through  the  proceedings,  and  bookmarks  that 
allow  one  to  quickly  return  to  a  particular  part  of  the  proceedings.  These  first  two  features  make  it  very 
easy  for  teachers  to  provide  guides  to  the  material. 

What  is  fundamentally  different  about  these  proceedings,  as  opposed  to,  say,  the  CD-ROM  proceedings 
produced  for  the  ACM'93  multimedia  conference,  is  the  fact  that  we  produced  them  after  the  conference 
was  over,  rather  than  hand  them  to  the  participants  at  the  time.  This  had  the  advantage  of  the  time 
element:  we  were  able  to  re-process  materials  and  involve  the  authors  more  actively.  In  fact,  for 
DAGS'93  we  plan  to  also  include  the  participation  of  some  of  the  organizers  of  the  symposium  as  well 
as  profiles  of  some  of  the  invited  speakers  and  the  participants  of  the  "school"  that  followed  the 
symposium. 

The  theme  of  DAGS'93  was'Tarallel  I/O  and  Databases",  a  very  important  topic  in  the  construction  of 
efficient  parallel  machines.  The  1993  proceedings  will  be  quite  different  from  DAGS'92;  it  will  not 
only  be  for  two  platforms,  the  Mac  and  trie  PC/Windows,  but  also  have  more  features  that  enable 
someone  to  feel  as  if  she  were  at  the  conference  itself.  For  example,  while  the  slides  in  the  DAGS  '92 
proceedings  were  mostly  static,  the  DAGS  '93  slides  will  include  animated  pointers  so  as  to  better 
replicate  the  talk.  In  addition  to  scientific  talks  presenting  new  results,  the  DAGS  '93  proceedings  will 
also  contain  tutorials  on  parallel  programming,  a  separate  school  activity  that  followed  the 
symposium.  We  hope  that  this  will  expand  the  role  of  the  DAGS'93  proceedings  as  a  teaching  tool  as 
well.  An  abstract  screen  dump  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1:  Example  of  what  a  screen  from  our  multimedia  proceedings 


3.2       New  Roles  of  Editors^  Authors  and  Publishers  in  Multimedia  Publishing 

We  see  five  primary  players  interacting  in  the  publishing  world:  authors,  editors,  publishers, 
marketers,  consumers.  We  will  concentrate  on  the  first  three.  In  the  world  of  multimedia  publishing, 
these  roles  have  obtained  new  dynamics  and  the  relationships  are  continuously  changing. 
Traditionally,  the  biggest  task  has  been  upon  the  author.  A  new  complication  with  multimedia 
publishing  is  that  there  is  not  just  one  author  but  many  authors,  including  multiple  secondarj'-authors, 
i.e.,  content-knowledgeable  programmers  who  implement  creatively  the  script  of  the  primary  author 
(or  even  design  the  script  based  on  the  materials  in  a  traditional  text).  Furthermore,  we  do  not  just 
have  the  editing  of  text  but  the  need  to  orchestrate  a  whole  set  of  media  other  than  text,  based  on 
content.  In  addition  to  the  multiple  media  and  authors,  there  are  options  for  the  user  to 
read /interact/experience  the  system. 

In  the  traditional  world  of  publishing,  there  isn't  usually  a  person  to  manage  all  these  processes  since 
the  publisher  s  role  has  now  become  that  of  an  involved  "reviewer"  as  well  as  market  assessor,  who 
comments  on  what  needs  to  be  changed.  One  cannot  simply  "transfer"  the  traditional  publishing  roles  to 
the  multimedia  publishing  arena.  Here,  product  coordination  needs  a  so-called  production  manager 
whose  task  is  to  coordinate  the  author(s),  the  system,  the  programmers,  and  the  publisher. 

In  terms  of  editors,  while  in  traditional  publishing  authors  provide  text  and  editors  provide  layout, 
formatting,  and  other  constraints,  while  in  multimedia  publishing,  editors  may  undertake  a  greater 
responsibility  in  the  production,  depending  on  technical  expertise.  An  editor  must,  for  example,  have 
an  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  present/ orchestrate  the  multimedia  data  in  a  correct  format.  In 
fact,  both  editors  and  authors  are  of  a  new  technical  breed  whose  communication  includes  content  and 
implementation. 
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The  role  of  the  multimedia  author  is  now  split,  depending  on  the  level  of  involvement;  there  may  be  a 
script-type  of  author,  working  with  programmer-authors  or  programmer-editors.  Authors  now  face  new 
submission  requirements,  even  if  their  task  is  to  provide  a  script  to  a  programmer.  They  must 
understand  the  system  well  in  order  to  ensure  successful  and  timely  production  of  a  given  application 
and  they  may  be  required,  for  example,  to  provide  fully  formatted  text  to  their  publishers.  In  producing 
next  year's  proceedings,  DAGS  '94  (theme:  Parallel  Programming  Environments  and  Problem  Solving 
Environments),  we  will  give  each  author  tools  to  develop  their  talks  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  easily 
add  it  to  the  proceedings  without  extensive  work  on  our  part.  For  DAGS  '94,  we  hope  to  convince  the 
authors  to: 

•  "chunk"  their  text,  adding  links  and  making  clear  the  relation  between  their  slides  and  the 
corresponding  full-text  paper,  and  between  tlie  paper  and  the  references 

•  make  the  relation  between  the  material  in  the  paper  and  the  material  in  the  talk 
explicit; 

•  build  or  describe  their  own  links  to  other  multimedia  documents  in  the  proceedings. 

In  producing  conference  proceedings,  one  needs  to  overcome  the  diversity  of  software  tools  available  and 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  authors  to  use  certain  tools  to  create  graphs  or  slides  for  their  presentation. 
To  automate  the  process,  it  is  important  to  be  always  aWare  of  new  tools  that  emerge  which  allow  the 
translation  of  software  into  each  other  and  the  integration  and  interaction  of  software  from  different 
platforms.  These  tools  are  essential  for  making  a  system  portable,  extensible,  and  disseminable. 

4         Case  2:  Authoring  Multimedia  Courseware 

Unlike  conference  proceedings  which  present  front-line  research  issues  (such  as,  in  our  case,  topics  in 
parallel  computing),  multimedia  courseware  presents  a  different  challenge:  how  to  compact  knowledge 
of  a  possibly  complex  nature,  and  present  it  in  an  aesthetic,  simple,  interactive  way  to  novices  that 
motivates  learning.  We  will  now  discuss  our  experiences  with  authoring  multimedia  modules  for  a 
course  to  teach  parallel  computing  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  a  project  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  New  England  Consortium  for  Undergraduate  Science  Education. 

In  this  project,  one  of  the  questions  has  been  how  to  effectively  harness  visualization  and  multimedia 
technology  in  order  to  achieve  fast  and  pleasant  learning.  Our  hypothesis  has  been  that  the  content 
(syllabus)  drives  the  design  and  produdion  of  such  a  course.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  an  important 
criterion  in  the  process  of  integration  of  the  various  materials  and  media  is  asking  the  question,  "which 
is  the  best  way  to  present  this  concept,"  as  opposed  to,  "I  have  this  video  clip  of  x,y  and  this  animation 
of  x,z:  how  and  where  do  I  fit  them  into  my  application?"  In  other  words,  we  advocate  a  minimalist 
approach  which,  while  it  aims  at  presentation  richness,  stays  focused  on  the  content  to  be  covered  and 
avoids  "information  clutter."  Our  aim  is  to  make  this  course  available  widely,  to  computer  science 
faculty  and  students  nation-wide  who  may  have  diverse  equipment  resources. 

4.1       Teaching  Parallel  Computing  to  Novices 

The  course  is  being  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  develop  fundamentally  new  ways  of  thinking,  new 
ways  of  organizing  and  viewing  real-time  data  and,  most  importantly,  new  ways  to  learn  and  practice 
computing  for  parallel  solutions  and  in  parallel  instructional  environments.  Given  that  parallelism  is 
harder  to  comprehend  and  teach  (concurrency  and  asynchrony  are  two  of  the  main  difficulties  in 
visualizing  parallel  processes),  it  is  quite  a  challenge  to  present  such  materials  to  novices. 
Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  parallelism  should  be  at  the  heart  of  the  computer  science  curriculum  and 
that  it  is  the  future  of  computing  and  computer  science.  The  successful  introduction  to  thinking  in  terms 
of  parallel  execution  early  will  result  in  our  eventually  rebuilding  our  curriculum  and  providing  a 
national  model  for  other  schools  to  do  the  same. 
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This  cour  be  novel  in  two  ways.  The  first  novelty  is  the  introduction  of  this  material  before 

algorithms  cind  data  structures  have  been  completely  introduced,  as  we  currently  conceive  them  in  a 
sequential  setting.  Unlike  courses  which  "add-on"  two  or  three  parallel  laboratory  components  to  an 
existing  data  structures  course,  we  v/ill  concentrate  on  developing  a  course  which  is  cohesive  and 
guarantees  unity.  To  our  knowledge,  this  has  not  been  done  before.  Tlie  second  novelty  of  our  course  is 
the  use  of  visualization  with  minimal  "informational  clutter",  hypermedia-induced  disorientation,  or 
exposure  to  unnecessary  details  concerning  parallel  machine  implementations  and  parallel  languages. 
We  believe  that  a  complex  web  of  information  can  overwhelm  the  novice  student  and  it  is  best  to  keep 
each  interactive  module  separate  and  centered  on  a  particular  topic  and  example.  This  allows  the 
students  to  focus  on  the  material  at  hand,  and  not  lose  themselves  in  an  overwhelming  array  of 
information.  It  also  allows  us  to  gradually  add  new  concepts  as  the  course  progresses  (so  that  students 
don't  accidentally  skip  to  the  last  topic  and  become  so  confused  that  they  give  up). 

Algorithm  visualization  plays  an  important  role  in  the  authoring  of  multimedia  courseware  for 
computer  science.  One  problem  is,  however,  that  algorithm  visualization  is  quite  different  from 
traditional,  scientific  visualization.  While  most  fields  are  grounded  in  real  objects.  Computer  science 
algorithms  involve  abstractions  which  lack  concrete  representation;  learning  how  the  visual  objects 
correspond  to  the  abstract  objects  of  an  algorithm  represents  an  additional  concept  for  the  novice 
student. 

Course  production  planning  involves,  therefore,  a  choice  of  what  to  include  and  how  to  present  it 
effectively,  in  a  way  that  motivates  a  parallel  solution.  Secondly,  it  involves  a  careful  review  and 
prototype  development  of  a  shell  and  a  graphical  user  interface,  which  should  be  consistent 
throughout  the  course,  easy  to  use,  cost  effective,  easy  to  port  to  other  environments,  easy  to  extend,  and 
easy  to  maintain.  Since  we  have  divorced  the  programming  skills  that  the  author-user  needs  to  have 
from  the  skills  that  the  end-user  needs  to  have  to  experience  the  course,  neither  student  nor  teacher 
need  to  know  the  authoring  programing  language  to  use  the  course. 

As  a  primarily  laboratory-based  course,  it  will  involve  the  students  in  parallel  programming  using 
interactive  visualization  tools  and  integrated  multimedia  facilities.  Multimedia  tools  will  be  used  for 
cooperative  work,  student-teacher  communication,  homework  production,  course  management,  solution 
dissemination  and  faculty  presentation.  The  course  will  be  composed  of  eleven  multimedia  modules  to 
represent  ten  weeks  of  a  laboratory-based  course.  The  first  module  provides  a  self-contained  interactive 
guide  for  the  user  to  practice  with  and  to  "preview"  the  remaining  modules. 

We  have  decided  to  de-emphasize  the  mechanical  aspects  of  parallel  computation,  (e.g.,  programming 
implementation  details,  interconnection  protocols,  parallel  performance  issues  such  as  load  balancing), 
and  put  more  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  (algorithmic)  impact  of  parallel  computation.  Unlike 
courses  which  present  topics  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  "smart"  projects,  we  aim  to  produce  a  novel  and 
integrated  intellectual  view  of  data  structures.  We  achieve  this  by  concentrating  on  the  concepts  of 
parallel  computing,  rather  than  on  a  series  of  parallel  languages  and  systems  that,  like  a  black  box, 
produce  an  answer  fast  but  provide  no  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles.  We  visualize  the 
data  to  show  how  processors  are  applied  to  data,  thus  focusing  on  the  algorithms. 

5  Kiosks — Interactive  Multimedia  Brochures 

One  of  our  initial  forays  into  the  world  of  multimedia  authoring  has  been  the  development  of  an 
interactive  guide  (kiosk)  to  computer  science  at  Dartmouth.  This  kiosk  includes  descriptions  of  the 
computer  science  courses  offered  at  Dartmouth  (text);  short  statements  by  the  faculty  members  that 
describe  their  research  interests  and  reasons  for  being  a.t  Dartmouth  (audio  and  video);  a  map  of 
Sudikoff  Laboratory,  our  new  research  center  (graphics);  and  a  variet}'  of  other  materials  in  many 
formats.  The  kiosk  includes  links  between  the  various  sections  so  that  one  may,  for  example,  jump  from 
a  course  to  the  professor  teaching  the  course,  to  the  map  of  the  building  with  the  professor  s  office 
highlighted. 
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The  kiosk  project  required  us,  more  than  the  other  two  projects,  to  examine  the  management  aspects  of 
the  multimedia  authoring  experience.  We  had  to  decide  which  materials  to  include;  hire 
undergraduates  to  work  on  the  project;  build  a  timetable;  obtain  or  construct  the  need  materials;  convert 
them  to  digital  format;  decide  upon  an  overall  interface  to  provide  so  that  novices  can  easily  navigate 
through  the  various  types  of  information;  coordinate  material  collection  (e.g.,  videotaping  of  the 
faculty)  and  put  it  all  together.  Note  that  the  kiosk  is  not  a  static  application:  because  the  department 
does  not  remain  stable  (courses  are  added  and  removed,  teaching  assignments  change,  faculty  members 
arrive  and  leave),  the  kiosk  needs  to  be  updated  regularly.  This  feature  is  less  obvious  in  the  two 
previous  applications  described  above. 

Because  of  our  success  with  the  Computer  Science  kiosk,  we  have  since  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  other  kiosks,  ranging  from  a  guide  to  computing  services  at  Dartmouth  to  an  orientation 
tool  for  new  employees  at  Dartmouth,  to  a  counselor-kiosk  for  premedical  students.  We  recently  began 
to  develop  WisKit,  an  interactive  tool  to  attract  women  and  minorities  to  the  field  of  Computer 
Science. 

With  the  help  of  six  first  year  students  funded  by  Dartmouth's  Women  in  Science  Program  (WISP)  and 
the  New  England  Consortium  for  Undergraduate  Science  Education  (NECUSE),  we  are  experimenting 
with  the  development  of  this  very  different  kiosk:  (a)  the  students  have  had  no  previous  expertise  in 
multimedia  authoring;  (b)  while  the  information  included  in  the  other  Kiosks  could  be  described  and 
obtained  in  advance  of  the  authoring,  the  WisKit  requires  much  more  gradual  development;  we  learn 
more  about  the  material  as  we  progress  (in  part,  because  the  young  women  developing  the  WisKit 
discover  and  suggest  it),  and  therefore  find  new  things  to  incorporate.  This  project  suggests  a  "build  a 
little,  test  a  little"  development  paradigm  in  multimedia  publishing.  A  group  of  three  senior  upper 
classmen  are  assisting  with  the  training  of  the  first  year  students,  and  we  are  investigating  a  network 
interface  to  other  kiosks  within  Dartmouth. 

6         Commonalities  and  Lessons  Learned 

While  proceedings,  brochures,  and  teaching  materials  fall  into  quite  different  domains,  we  found  that 
the  preparation  of  interactive  multimedia  documents  for  each  of  these  domains  shared  many  problems 
and  solutions.  We  employed  a  similar  process  going  from  basic  idea  to  final  product  in  each  situation. 
All  have  a  short  expected  delivery  time  and  therefore  require  authoring  tools  that  allow  us  to  meet 
that  schedule. 

Proceedings  are  expected  to  disseminate  current  information  and  should  be  made  available  as  sot)n  after 
the  conference  is  held  as  is  possible.  Delays  can  occur  from  inappropriate  materials  (e.g.,  due  to  faulty 
videotaping;  back-up  videotaping  person  is  recommended),  digitizing,  editing,  scanning,  OCR,  and 
formatting.  Delays  can  also  occur  du  to  the  features  one  chooses  to  include  (for  example,  we  felt  that 
we  should  include  an  extensive  network  of  links  and,  while,  creating  links  does  not  take  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time,  determining  links  does). 

Another  delay  may  occur  due  to  unexpected  editing  needs.  For  example,  we  expected  to  be  able  to  use 
the  audio  and  scanned  slides  with  few  changes.  The  audio  required  significant  editing  (removing  noise 
and  interjections,  amplification,  and  more).  Although  the  slides  were  readable  at  full  size 
(approximately  640x480  pixels),  when  reduced  to  a  size  compatible  with  CD  bandwidth  requirements 
(280x312  pixels),  they  were  virtually  unreadable  and,  in  most  cases,  had  to  be  partially  or  completely 
retyped.  While  we  have  tried  to  get  around  some  of  these  problems  in  the  DAGS  '93  proceedings  by 
requiring  authors  to  submit  materials  in  electronic  form,  wo  have  found  that  many  of  these  problems 
still  recur  even  when  all  the  files  are  available  in  electronic  form  because  it  is  difficult  (and  often 
impossible)  to  convert  from  one  format  to  another.  Thus,  the  solution  to  automating  the  production  still 
remains  unsolved. 
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One  major  area  of  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  standardized  cross-platform  tools.  While  we  appreciate  the 
differences  between  the  Unix,  PC,  and  Macintosh  environments,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
presentations  that  are  available  in  all  three,  or  at  least  the  two  mass  market  personal  computer 
environments,  without  a  complex  and  manually  assisted  translation  process.  Though  presentation  tools 
exist  that  provide  this  basic  capability,  such  a  product  does  not  currently  exist  in  the  authoring  world. 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  the  lack  of  sophisticated  text  manipulation  capabilities  in  most  multimedia 
software  systems.  Yes,  motion  video  and  sound  are  impressive,  and  powerful  graphics  help  represent 
information  more  compactly,  but  both  the  course  project  and  the  conference  proceedings  require  delivery 
of  a  large  amount  of  text.  The  proceedings  add  powerful  presentations  to  the  basic  backbone  of  the 
presented  papers.  However,  we  have  found  basic  text  capabilities  such  as  the  presentation  of  highly 
formatted  documents,  search  engines,  automatic  keyword  indexing,  and  cross  references  between 
documents  to  be  sorely  lacking.  Hence,  we  have  to  build  such  tools  either  entirely  manually  or  using 
scripting  languages.  This  is  surprising  since  so  many  multimedia  presentations  contain  large  amounts  of 
text  (encyclopedias,  book  and  document  collections). 

It  has  been  hard  to  evaluate  the  results  in  the  different  applications  described.  One  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  criteria  used  are  not  standard  and  change  with  the  application,  the  domain,  and  the 
type  of  user  who  is  doing  the  evaluation.  "Learning  effectiveness"  is  a  very  Hard  thing  to  assess  and  it 
remains  an  open  questionas  to  how  multimedia-based  teaching  compares  to  traditional  methods  in  this 
respect.  The  constraints  of  the  university  environment  had  a  major  impact  on  the  way  we  developed 
these  documents  and  our  success  in  doing  so.  Since  a  great  deal  depends  on  available  funding  for  the 
student  programmers  and  since  these  projects  are  very  time  consuming,  it  is  extremely  hard  for  a  single 
faculty  to  develop  an  application  as  described  above  without  a  large  amount  of  faculty  release  time 
and/or  student  assistants.  One  possibility  is  that  the  university  will  view  this  development  as 
infrastructure,  rather  than  as  writing  a  book,  and  provide  facilities  for  linking  to  other  such  resources 
on  campus  electronically.  This  is  already  happening,  to  an  extent,  at  Dartmouth. 

Among  the  lessons  we  have  learned  is  that  many  of  our  problems  could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
begun  with  a  better  idea  of  what  the  end  product  should  be  like  and  what  form  the  sources  should  take 
to  ease  development.  Furthermore,  understanding  better  our  limitations  on  time  and  programmer 
resources,  would  have  helped  us  make  more  conservative  decisions.  Finally,  to  meet  deadline  and 
quality  measures,  as  in  all  projects,  it  is  essential  to  keep  tight  control  on  the  project  and  to  meet  with 
the  project  team  regularly  (preferably  weekly). 
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For  over  three  decades  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  to  support  training,  teaching  and  lecturing 
processes  using  computers.  Despite  the  huge  amounts  of  funding,  energy  and  enthusiam  that  have  been 
poured  into  such  undertakings,  results  have  often  been  less  than  expected.  This  is  true  if  one  looks  at  stand- 
alone CAI  applications  of  most  varieties  of  client-server  approaches  within  LANs  such  as  COSTOC 
described  in  [Huber  1989],  is  true  of  many  simulation  and  intelligent  tutoring  systems,  and  also  applies  to 
numerous  attempts  employing  high-tech  teleteaching. 

The  advent  of  sophisticated  computer  based  multi-media  systems  alone  does  not  change  this  situation 
dramatically;  however,  networked  variants  thereof  and  new  ways  of  looking  at  the  whole  multi-media 
communication  process  are  starting  to  provide  new  scenarios  and  might  well  result  in  the  long  awaited 
breakthrough  ([Maurer  1992],  [Carlson  1992],  [Lennon  1994a]). 

In  this  talk,  we  show  how  modem  hypermedia  systems  such  as  Hyper-G  [Kappe  !  993]  can  be  used  as  a 
basic  platform  for  effective  multi-media  delivery  of  lectures  if  backed  up  by  a  library  of  reference  material 
([Calude  1994],  [Maurer  1994]).  Expanding  on  ideas  presented  in  [Lennon  1994b],  we  explain  howa  lecture 
based  on  material  drawn  from  a  fileserver,  modified  in  real-time  if  necessary  and  multi-cast  to  student 
workstations  not  only  provides  a  most  satisfying  teaching  envrionment  but  that — using  a  number  of 
additional  features — it  at  the  same  time  solves  long  open  problems  of  courseware  authoring,  student- teacher 
and  student-student  interaction,  and  the  use  of  CAI  material  and  high-quality  distance  teaching.  As  a  most 
surprising  aspect,  we  claim  that  courseware  authoring  "on  the  fly"  is  starting  to  become  almost  a  reality. 

We  contend  that  such  systems  can  be  built  with  moderate  effort  today.  We  report  on  the  issues  involved 
and  on  progress  made  in  implementing  such  systems,  thus  demonstrating  that  our  ideas  are  indeed  more  than 
"vapour-ware". 

If  the  above  sounds  too  good  to  be  true  you  better  come  to  the  presentation  so  that  we  can  try  to  convince 
you  of  the  feasibility  of  all  important  issues  involved! 
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Abstract.  It  is  argued  in  this  extended  abstract  that  educational  technology  and  artificial 
intelligence  are  natural  partners  in  the  development  of  environments  to  support  human 
learning.  Moreover,  artificial  intelligence  techniques  are  useable  now  in  practical  systems. 
To  illustrate  this,  several  working  systems  that  use  artificial  intelligence  and  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  ARIES  Laboratory  are  discussed. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  key  to  supporting  learners  is  to  provide  them  with  a  "flashy"  interactive 
discovery  environment  that  has  fancy  graphics,  lots  of  colour,  sound,  sturm  und  drang.  This  is  contrasted  to 
"stodgy"  old  "computer  assisted  instruction"  (CAI)  systems  that  march  the  learner  lockstep  through  a  pre- 
programmed instructional  sequence.  I  would  like  to  argue  that  neither  the  flashy  discovery  environment  nor  the 
stodgy  old  CAI  system  will  stimulate  learning  in  the  long  term.  The  key  to  motivating  a  learner  for  the  long 
haul  is  to  provide  him  or  her  with  a  rich  learning  environment  that 

•  supports  the  learner's  development  at  the  deep  cognitive  levels; 

•  allows  the  learner  choice  in  setting  goals  (within  the  context  of  the  domain); 

•  responds  to  the  learner's  changing  needs; 

•  helps  the  learner  to  focus  on  a  task  or  goal  that  is  particularly  relevant; 

•  knows  the  domain  and  ways  of  learning  the  domain; 

•  communicates  with  the  learner  in  ways  natural  to  the  learner. 

The  essential  point  is  to  combine  learner  control  with  deep  support.  The  learner  is  neither  left  on  his  or  her 
own,  as  in  the  flashy  discovery  environments,  nor  dictated  to  as  in  the  stodgy  CAI  approaches. 

Designing  systems  with  these  characteristics  is  the  long  term  goal  of  research  in  intelligent  tutoring 
systems  (ITS).  Unfortunately,  building  each  of  these  characteristics  into  a  system  is  extremely  difficult  Each 
requires  the  use  of  techniques  from  artificial  intelligence  (AI),  including  knowledge  representation  (if  the  system 
is  to  "know"  the  domain),  diagnosis  and  user  modelling  (if  it  is  to  "understand"  learner  behaviour),  planning  (if 
it  is  to  help  the  learner  focus  on  relevant  goals  or  tasks),  machine  learning  (if  it  is  to  understand  various  ways  of 
learning  about  the  domain),  and  natural  language  understanding  (if  the  system  is  to  communicate  with  the 
learner  on  his  or  her  own  terms). 

There  have  been  two  main  criticisms  of  the  ITS  agenda: 

•  ITS  is  following  the  wrong  star;  it  is  trying  to  replicate  the  human  teacher,  rather  tlian  using  computing 

technology  in  ways  more  natural  to  the  technology; 

•  the  AI  techniques  upon  which  ITS  depends  are  not  well  enough  developed  to  be  used  in  actual  systems. 

Neither  criticism  is  fully  justified.  There  is  nothing  explicitly  in  the  ITS  agenda  that  necessitates  replicating  the 
functions  of  a  teacher.  In  fact,  the  word  "tutoring"  in  "intelligent  tutoring  systems"  is  meant  to  indicate  flexible 
notions  of  supporting  learnings  as  a  tutor  docs,  rather  than  directing  learning,  as  a  teacher  docs.  Even  if  the  goal 
is  to  cnhiincc  a  discovery  environment  it  is  necessary  to  employ  many  of  the  same  AI  techniques  that  would  be 
needed  to  replicate  a  teacher.  Thus,  the  functionality  and  interface  of  a  discovery  environment  could  be  tailored 
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to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  a  leamer  through  user/leamcr  modelling.  The  discovery  environment  could 
provide  knowledge-baseu  help  and/or  advice  using  natural  language.  Tasks  to  work  on  could  be  suggested  based 
on  an  instructional  plan  being  kept  within  the  discovery  environment 

The  second  criticism  seems  more  justified.  Many  ITSs  have  indeed  had  to  drastically  narrow  their 
domain  or  restrict  the  learner  in  order  to  keep  within  the  capabilities  of  the  system.  The  AI  problems  are  not 
nearly  solved.  However,  this  doesn't  mean  that  AI  can't  be  gainfully  employed  to  provide  "value-added"  to  a 
learning  environment,  even  without  fully  solving  all  of  the  AI  problems.  This  is  particularly  true  if  clever 
ways  are  found  to  offload  from  the  learning  environment  the  need  to  be  fully  responsible  for  all  possible 
behaviour  patterns  of  the  learner.  As  Self  (1990)  discusses,  such  offloading  can  either  be  on  to  the  learner  or 
onto  a  human  facilitator  working  in  symbiosis  with  the  learning  environment. 

Much  of  our  research  in  the  ARIES  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  is  aimed  directly  at 
the  second  criticism.  We  have  been  explicitly  exploring  how  AI  techniques  can  be  used  in  real  systems  to  be 
deployed  with  actual  human  learners.  This  has  required  us  to  lake  a  variety  of  approaches.  We  have  refined  and 
extended  the  AI  techniques  themselves,  as  in  our  work  on  granularity  for  diagnosis.(the  SCENT  project 
(McCalla,  Greer,  and  the  SCENT  Research  Team, 1990)  or  our  work  on  instructional  planning  (carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  Darwyn  Pcachey  and  Barbara  Wasson  and  reported  on  in  (McCalla,  1992)).  We  have  been 
able  to  make  clever  use  of  existing  AI  techniques  (as  in  the  VCR  Tutor  (Mark  and  Greer,  1991)).  We  have 
carried  out  basic  research  into  AI  issues  (as  in  our  work  on  belief  revision  for  student  modelling  (Huang, 
McCalla,  Greer,  and  Neufeld,  1991)).  We  have  been  able  to  find  applications  suited  to  a  particular  AI  technique 
(as  in  our  learning  by  teaching  system  that  exercises  machine  learning  techniques  (Srinivas,  Greer,  and  McCalla, 
1991)).  It  has  even  proven  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  social  context  of  a  particular  learning  situation  in 
order  to  create  a  robust  learning  environment  (as  in  the  G.E.N.I.U.S.  program  advising  system  (McCalla  and 
Murtagh,  1991)). 

In  this  talk  I  will  discuss  several  of  these  systems,  showing  how  AI  can  be  practically  employed  now  to  enhance 
the  capabilities  of  real  systems  for  real  world  use.  The  systems  I  will  present  have  all  been  implemented  and 
tested  with  human  subjects. 

In  particular,  the  SCENT  advisor  will  be  discussed,  and  I  will  show  how  the  granularity-based  representations 
(McCalla,  Greer,  Barric,  Pospisil,  1992)  we  have  developed  in  the  ARIES  Laboratory  can  be  used  to  provide 
robust  diagnosis  in  a  wide  variety  of  problem  solving  domains.  SCENT  also  comes  equipped  with  the 
AROMA  knowledge  engineering  environment  which  makes  the  development  of  a  new  application  much  easier 
than  it  would  be  otherwise.  SCENT  has  been  tested  in  the  domain  of  LISP  recursion  in  a  couple  of  studies,  one 
of  which  involved  linking  the  system  to  another  ARIES  system,  the  scaffolding  environment  PETAL  (Bhuiyan, 
Greer,  and  McCalla,  1992),  in  order  to  provide  a  distance  learning  capability.  This  study  is  reported  on 
elsewhere  in  this  conference. 

I  will  also  present  the  learning  by  teaching  system  (Srinivas,  Greer,  and  McCalla,  1991).  In  learning  by 
teaching  the  system  inverts  the  usual  instructional  paradigm.  The  system  acts  as  an  inquisitive  learner,  thus 
stimulating  the  human  learner  to  refine  and  extend  his  or  her  knowledge.  Learning  by  teaching  is  still  a 
prototype  system,  but  docs  make  clever  use  of  machine  learning  techniques  from  AI  in  a  way  that  docs  not 
require  these  techniques  to  have  cognitive  fidelity.  Moreover,  the  system  is  very  robust,  working  in  any  fact- 
based  or  taxonomic  domain  without  needing  any  a  priori  specialized  tuning. 

The  next  system,  G.E.N.I.U.S.  (McCalla  and  Murtagh,  1991),  lakes  advantage  of  the  credibility  invested  in  a 
programming  advisor  by  human  learners  in  order  to  provide  "ignorance-based"  advice  on  programming  errors. 
G.E.N.I.U.S.  uses  a  discrimination  net  to  provide  standard  stimulus-response  answers  to  questions  from  the 
learner.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  robust  system  that  is  relatively  easy  to  engineer,  although  in  its  present 
form  only  partially  successful  in  its  effect  on  learners. 

Finally,  the  VCR  Tutor  (Mark  and  Greer,  1991)  will  be  presented.  The  VCR  Tutor  provides  help  to  learners  on 
how  to  program  a  video  cassette  recorder.  But,  it's  main  goal  has  been  to  show  that  a  knowledge-based  approach 
actually  enhances  learning.  To  this  end  four  different  versions  of  the  VCR  Tutor,  ranging  from  a  knowledge- 
based  version  lo  an  environment  that  merely  provides  opportunities  for  exploration  without  feedback,  were  tested 
with  20  subjects  each.  This  large-scale  empirical  study  showed  a  clear  positive  relationship  between  the 
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knowledge-based  approaches  and  the  capabilities  of  the  human  subjects  in  programming  the  VCR,  as 
demonstrated  in  a  post  test    nis  study  shows  that  AI  indeed  can  provide  value-added  to  a  learning  environment 

The  general  lesson  of  this  talk  is  that  far  from  being  diverse  research  endeavours,  AI  and  educational  technology 
can  interact  in  a  natural  synergy  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 
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Abstract:  For  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  (ITS)  to  earn  its  "I",  it  must  be  able  to  (a) 
accurately  diagnose  students'  knowledge  structures,  skills,  and/or  learning  styles  using 
principles,  rather  than  pre-progranmied  responses,  to  decide  what  to  do  next,  and  then  (b)  adapt 
instruction  accoiJlr;^;  While  some  maintain  that  remediation  actually  comprises  the  "T"  in 
intelligent  tutoring  systems,  my  position  is  that  the  two  components  (diagnosis  and  remediation), 
working  in  concert*  make  up  the  intelligence  in  an  ITS.  A  framework  for  developing  and 
assessing  student  models  is  presented,  followed  by  a  description  of  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
framework  in  the  development  of  a  student  model  incorporated  within  a  non-intelligent 
computer  tutor.  The  two  systems  (with  and  without  a  student  model)  will  be  compared  in  terms 
of  learning  outcome  and  efficiency  measures. 

Jeremy  (age  10)  arrives  at  his  math  lab  where  he  sits  in  front  of  a  computer  that  is  going  to  help  him 
learn  to  solve  algebra  word  problems.  Today's  focus  is  on  those  troublesome  distance-rate-time  problems.  After 
stating  his  name,  the  computer  accesses  Jeremy's  records,  flagging  his  relevant  strengths  and  weaknesses  (i.e.,  not 
only  his  higher-level  aptitudes  from  his  computerized  school  records,  but  also  the  low-level  rules  that  he's 
acquired  and  not  yet  acquired  in  this  module).  Beginning  with  an  animated  review  of  concepts  and  skills  that  he 
learned  the  day  before,  the  computer  generates  a  problem  which  is  just  a  little  bit  beyond  his  grasp.  The  system 
then  works  out  the  correct  solution  to  the  problem,  along  with  some  alternative  solutions  tfiat  Jeremy  is  likely  to 
come  up  with  based  on  its  student  model  of  him.  In  fact,  he  incorrectly  solves  the  problem  like  the  tutor  predicted. 
As  part  of  its  student  model  of  him,  the  computer  "knows"  to  instruct  Jeremy  with  an  emphasis  on  a  graphical 
representation  of  the  problem  to  clarify  the  discrepancy  between  the  correct  and  incorrect  solutions  and  facilitate 
the  formation  of  a  fimctional  mental  model  (conceptual  knowledge).  Thus,  the  tutor  presents  two  animated  trains 
appearing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  screen,  and  converging  at  a  point  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  screen.  They 
travel  at  different  rates  of  speed.  The  problem  statement  stays  up  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  the  tutor  points  out, 
as  it  periodically  pauses  the  simulation,  what  elements  should  be  attended  to  and  when.  After  Jeremy  states  that 
he  understands  the  mapping  between  the  explicated  conceptual  knowledge,  the  appropriate  equation,  and  the 
relevant  parts  of  the  word  problem,  the  computer  presents  an  isomorphic  word  problem.  This  time  he  solves  U 
correctly,  without  any  supplemental  graphics.  The  computer  allows  him  to  play  around  with  some  trains,  missiles 
and  boats  on  his  own  for  a  while  to  test  his  emerging  understanding.  He  views  his  "score"  of  curricular  elements 
acquired,  and  instruction  and  learning  continue. 

The  above  scenario  could  describe  events  in  a  class-lab  1 5  to  50  years  from  now,  or  just  remain  a  figment 
of  our  imaginations.  To  achieve  this  future,  we  need  to  conduct  more  systematic  research  on  student  modeling, 
focusing  on  increased  system  flexibility  and  diagnostic  accuracy.  We  also  need  to  adopt  some  framework  and 
formalism  for  a  more  precise  specification  of  models.  All  this  presumes  that  the  student  model  is  the  correct  focus 
for  developing  more  intelligent  tutoring  systems,  so  we  additionally  need  controlled  evaluations  testing  which 
modeling  techniques  arc  better  for  which  kinds  of  domains,  and  even  whether  or  not  a  student  model,  in  general, 
is  worth  the  research  and  development  costs. 

The  ability  to  diagnose  student  errors  and  tailor  remediation  based  on  the  diagnosis  represents  the  critical 
difference  between  intelligent  and  merely  clever  computer-assisted  instruction.  The  working  definition  of 
computer-tutor  intelligence  that  Til  be  using  in  this  paper  is  that  a  system  must  behave  intelligently,  not  actually 
be  intelligent,  like  a  human.  Specifically,  an  intelligent  system  must  he  able  to  accurately  diagnose  students 
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knowledge  structures,  skills,  and/or  learning  styles  using  principles,  rather  than  pre-programmed  responses,  to 
decide  what  to  do  next,  and  then  adapt  instruction  accordingly  (Shuie  &  Psotka,  in  press). 

Generic  Intelligent  Tutoring  System 

A  student  learns  from  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  (ITS)  primarily  by  solving  problems-ones  that  are 
appropriately  selected  or  tailor-made,  and  that  serve  as  good  learning  experiences  for  that  student.  The  system 
starts  by  assessing  what  the  student  already  knows.  This  is  called  the  student  model.  The  system  concurrently 
must  consider  what  the  student  needs  to  learn,  embodied  in  the  curriculum  (or  domain  expert)  as  instructional 
goals.  Finally,  the  system  must  decide  what  curriculum  element  (unit  of  instruction)  ought  to  be  instructed  next, 
and  how  it  shall  be  presented.  This  is  achieved  by  the  inherent  teaching  strategy,  or  tutor,  in  communication  with 
the  student  model.  From  all  of  these,  considerations,  the  system  selects  or  generates  a  problem,  then  either  works 
out  a  solution  to  the  problem  (via  the  domain  expert),  or  retrieves  a  prepared  solution.  The  tutor  then  compares  its 
solution,  in  real-time,  to  the  one  the  student  has  prepared  and  performs  a  diagnosis  based  on  differences  between 
the  two.  Feedback  is  offered  by  the  ITS  based  on  issues  such  as  how  long  it's  been  since  feedback  was  last 
provided,  whether  the  student  already  received  some  particular  advice,  what  the  student's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  are,  and  so  on.  After  this,  the  program  updates  the  student  model  (the  dynamic  record  of  what  the 
student  knows  and  doesn't  know).  Following  these  updating  activities,  the  entire  cycle  is  repeated,  starting  with 
selecting  or  generating  a  new  problem. 

Not  all  ITS  include  these  components,  and  the  problem-test-feedback  cycle  does  not  adequately 
characterize  all  systems.  However,  this  generic  depiction  does  describe  many  current  ITS.  Alternative 
implementations  exist,  representing  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  differences  in  their  design.  For  example, 
the  standard  approach  to  building  a  student  model  involves  representing  emerging  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
learner.  The  computer  responds  to  updated  observations  with  a  modified  curriculum  that  is  minutely  adjusted. 
This  may  be  called  a  microadaptive  approach  to  modeling,  where  instruction  is  very  much  dependent  on 
individual  response  histories.  An  alternative,  macroadaptive  approach  involves  assessing  incoming  knowledge 
and  skills,  either  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  emerging  knowledge  and  skills.  This  enables  the  curriculum  to 
adapt  to  both  persistent  and/or  momentary  performance  information  as  well  as  their  interaction  (see  Shute,  1993a, 
1993b).  I'll  now  present  a  student  modeling  framework  designed  to  aid  in  the  development  and  comparison  of 
different  modeling  techniques  by  providing  a  standard  formalism. 

A  Framework  for  Student  Modeling 

Dillenbourg  and  Self  (1992)  outlined  a  two-dimensional  framework  and  notation  for  student  modeling. 
Their  vertical  dimension  distinguishes  among  learner  behavior,  behavioral  knowledge,  and  conceptual  knowledge. 
This  is  crossed  by  the  second  dimension  reflecting  the  representation  of  that  knowledge-by  the  learner,  the 
system,  and  the  system's  representation  of  the  learner.  I  modified  the  framework  slightly  (see  Figure  1)  to 
represent  specific  knowledge  and  skill  types  required  during  the  learning  process  (i.e.,  symbolic  knowledge,  SK; 
procedural  skill,  PS;  and  conceptual  knowledge,  CK),  rather  than  overt  behaviors.  The  horizontal  axis  remains 
basically  the  same  (i.e.,  learner's  representation  of  the  knowledge  or  skill,  L;  the  system's  representation  of  the 
learner's  knowh-dge,  S/L;  and  the  system's/expert's  representation  of  the  knowledge  or  skill,  S).  This  modified 
framework  reflects  the  standard  microadaptive  approach  to  student  modeling. 

I-  also  included  in  the  framework  a  fourth  element  on  the  vertical  axis  reflecting  cognitive  process 
measures  (or  aptitudes).  This  was  added  to  accommodate  individual  differences  among  learners  (for 
macroadaptation),  as  well  as  differential  cognitive  requirements  of  problems  or  tasks.  Finally,  although  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  I  incorporated  a  correlated  time  dimension  because,  as  learning  progresses,  cognitive  demands  on 
the  individual  vary.  For  example,  working-memory  capacity  and  associative  learning  skills  play  an  important  role 
early  in  the  learning  process  in  determining  the  degree  of  new  knowledge  and  skill  acquisition.  But  over  time, 
these  become  less  important,  and  other  cognitive  factors  (e.g.,  perceptual-motor  speed)  gain  import;ince. 
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Figure  I:  Framework  for  Student  Modeling  (adapted  from  Dillenbourg  &  Self,  1992) 

Let's  see  how  this  works.  Suppose  you  were  developing  a  computer  program  to  teach  statistical  topics, 
and  you  were  at  the  part  of  the  curriculum  instructing  the  compulation  of  a  measure  of  central  lendency-the 
MEAN.  Your  system  begins  by  introducing  relevant  symbolic  knowledge  (e.g.,  S,  X,  N,  SX/N),  then  requiring 
learners  to  solve  problems  to  demonstrate  their  acquisition  of  this  new  knowledge.  Differences  between  the 
learner's  and  the  system's  representation  (or  understanding)  of  the  knowledge  would  show  up  as  errors  on  specific 
problems,  such  as  failing  to  recognize  the  denominator  (N)  as  being  a  part  of  the  final  formula  (see  bottom  section 
of  Figure  1,  above).  Next,  the  system  directs  students  to  apply  their  new  knowledge  ty  actually  computing  the 
MEAN  from  a  set  of  data  (procedural  skill).  Disparities  between  the  learner's  actual  solution  process  (and  product) 
and  the  system's  representation  of  the  correct  procedure  would  be  apparent  in  procedural  bugs.  Finally,  learners 
are  taught  (and  induce),  the  conceptual  knowledge  that  the  mean  represents  the  arithmetic  average  of  a  set  of  data, 
and  how  that  relates  to  other  measures  of  central  tendency  (e.g.,  the  location  of  the  mean  in  relation  to  the  median 
and  MODE  in  a  skewed  distribution).  Discrepancies  between  the  learner's  and  system's  conceptual  representations 
(or  mental  models)  can  reflect  fundamental  misconceptions. 

Another  variable  believed  to  influence  the  probability  that  a  learner  will  get  a  specific  problem  correct  or 
incorrect  involves  the  match  between  a  learner's  aptitude  (L^pj)  and  the  cognitive  requirements  of  a  specific  task 
(S^^pj).  That  is,  if  the  working  memory  demands/requirements  for  task  X  were  high  (e.g.,  introduction  of  a  new 
curricular  element  requiring  the  integration  of  diverse  knowledge),  and  the  learner's  actual  working-memory 
capacity  was  low,  the  predicted  probability  of  success  would  be  low.  Cognitive  process  measures  (aptitudes)  can 
easily  be  assessed.  For  example,  the  Cognitive  Abilities  Measurement  (CAM)  battery  of  computerized  tests 
(Kyllonen,  Woltz,  Christal,  Shute,  Tirre,  and  Chaikcn,  1990)  measures  six  different  aptitudes  (i.e.,  working- 
memory  capacity,  inductive  reasoning  skills,  information  pr(x:essing  speed,  associative  learning  skills,  procedural 
learning  skills,  and  general  knowledge)  in  each  of  three  domains  (quantitative,  verbal,  and  spatial).  The  battery 
has  been  widely-tested  and  validated,  and  individual  tests  can  be  extracted  for  different  purposes.  For  instance,  if 
you  were  teaching  a  three-dimensional  navigational  task  and  wanted  to  know  an  individual's  spatial  aptitude,  you 
could  select  certain  tests  for  administration  (e.g.,  tests  measuring  spatial  workmg  memory).  Differences  between 
the  learners  actual  aptitude  (L^^p^)  and  the  system's  rcprcscntiition  of  the  lejirner's  aptitude  (S/L^p^),  denotes  the 
construct  validity  of  the  aptitude  measure  (e.g.,  CAM  test  validity).  Moreover,  discrepancies  between  the  system's 
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representation  of  the  learner's  aptitude  (S/L^  )  and  the  system's  aptitude  requirements  (S^pt)  indicate  what  kind  of 
remediation  is  required  (e.g..  decomposing  \hc  current  task  into  more  manageable  units  for  a  learner  diagnosed  as 
having  low  working-memory  capacity). 

This  general  framework  also  allows  for  extensions.  For  instance,  the  learner's  representation  of  his/her 
own  knowledge  (e.g.,  LfL^^)  would  denote  metacognitive  awareness  of  his  or  her  underlying  knowledge 
structure.  Til  now  use  this  framework  as  a  basis  for  discussing  student  modeling  within  a  single  tutor  that  attempts 
to  teach  a  variety  of  knowledge  types  to  different  learners. 

A  Real-World  Attempt  to  Add  Intelligence  to  a  Computer  Tutor 
Non-Intelligent  Version  of  Stat  Lady 

Stat  Lady  (SL)  consists  of  an  experiential  learning  environment  and  a  curriculum  that  teaches  statistical 
concepts  and  skills  (e.g.,  descriptive  statistics).  The  curriculum  is  presented  in  a  relatively  fixed  order  to  all 
learners.  The  curriculum  focused  on  in  this  paper  was  built  on  a  hierarchy  of  simple  to  more  complex  concepts 
and  skills,  and  consists  of  three  2-hour  modules:  (a)  data  organization  and  plotting,  (b)  measures  of  central 
tendency,  and  (c)  measures  of  variability.  In  addition  to  student  problem  solving  within  the  three  modules,  and 
the  provision  of  specific  feedback,  the  system  also  aUows  learners  to  engage  in  elective  "extracurricular" 
activities,  such  as  viewing  the  on-line  Dictionary  and  Formula  Bank,  playix-.g  around  in  the  Number  Factory,  or 
using  the  Grab-a-Graph  features. 

The  non-intelligent  version  of  SL  is  often  clever,  but  not  intelligent  in  the  classical  sense  (see  working 
definition,  above).  The  type  of  pedagogy  embedded  in  the  system  may  be  called  "near  mastery  learning."  That  is, 
relevant  concepts  and  rules  are  presented,  then  SL  poses  various  problems  for  students  to  solve  in  order  to 
deinonstrate  comprehension  of  the  curricular  elements.  If  a  learner  continues  to  get  a  problem  wrong,  SL  provides 
three  levels  of  feedback,  progressively  more  explicit.  For  any  particular  problem,  if  the  student  fails  to  solve  it 
correctly  after  three  attempts,  he  or  she  is  given  die  correct  answer.  The  system  thus  presumes  that  the  learner  has 
actually  acquired  that  concept  or  skill  after  expliciUy  being  told.  But  this  could  be  an  erroneous  presumption, 
with  problems  arising  later  on  when  a  student  tries  to  learn  higher-level  skills  that  have  only  partially-learned 
subskills  as  components.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree. 

Suppose  that  two  students,  Tonya  and  Nancy,  have  advanced  to  the  "Measures  of  Central  Tendency" 
module.  Specifically,  they  are  beginning  the  section  concerning  the  computation  of  the  mean.  Stat  Lady  begins 
this  topic  by  identifying  the  mean  as  the  most  commonly  used  measure  of  Central  Tendency,  and  as  being 
synonymous  with  the  avera^e-a  term  familiar  to  most  students.  After  presenting  these  broad  conceptual  strokes, 
Stat  Lady  quickly  illustrates  the  concepts  with  a  real-Ufe  example  (e.g.,  computing  an  average  grade  in  Biology 
class  from  a  group  of  test  scores). 

Tonya  and  Nancy  then  must  obtain  some  test  scores  from  the  Number  Factory  (an  activity  that's 
considered  analogous  to  data  collection),  and  Stat  Lady  walks  them  through  the  process  of  building  the  formula 
for  the  MEAN.  Even  though  they're  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  learning  this  new  concept,  Stat  Lady  constanUy 
challenges  her  students  to  think  for  themselves  by  drawing  on  bits  and  pieces  of  relevant  information  covered  in  a 
previous  section  of  the  tutor.  For  instance,  rather  than  simply  giving  Tonya  and  Nancy  the  formula  for  the  mean, 
she  tests  their  symbolic  knowledge  (SK)  and  associative  learning  abilities  by  asking  them  to  use  a  menu  of  options 
to  create  the  notation  that  stands  for  summing  scores  in  a  sample  (SX).  They'd  worked  with  these  two  symbols 
before,  but  never  conjointly.  Right  away,  we  see  some  individual  differences  in  leaming~~Nancy  has  no  problem 
with  the  task  just  described.  She  enters  the  correct  answer  on  her  first  attempt,  is  congratulated  with  positive 
auditory  and  textual  feedback,  and  moves  direcUy  on  to  actually  summing  her  scores  (i.e.,  a  test  of  procedural 
skill,  PS).  Tonya,  on  the  other  hand»  is  strugghng.  She  enters  a  series  of  incorrect  responses,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  the  increasingly  explicit  feedback  (and  encouragement)  mentioned  above.  Stat  Ixidy  finally  gives 
Tonya  the  answer  and  tells  her  to  go  back  and  enter  it,  and  then  Tonya  is  advanced  to  the  "Computation  of  the 
Sum"  exercise. 

While  both  students  eventually  proceed  through  the  identification  of  "N"  as  the  denominator  of  the 
formula,  determination  of  the  actual  sample  size,  and  the  computation  of  the  mean  of  the  obtained  test  scores,  an 
examination  of  their  performance  histories  reveals  two  very  different  stories.  Nancy  is  successful  time  and  again, 
and  even  computes  the  mean  correcUy  on  her  first  attempt.  Stat  Lady  congratulates  her  and  she  moves  on  to  solve 
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colorful  problem  sets,  applying  the  formula  she's  just  created.  In  contrast,  1  onya  has  a  rough  time  of  it.  She 
never  seems  to  catch  on  and  has  to  be  given  the  answer  to  everything  except  the  actu£».l  sample  size  (N),  a  concept 
she  remembered  from  the  "Data  Organization  and  Plotting"  module. 

Even  a  quick  illustration  such  as  this  makes  the  inherent  problem  apparent  Although  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  Nancy  has  a  firm  understanding  of  the  mean  (symbolic  knowledge  and  procedural  skill),  Ae  same 
can't  be  said  for  poor  Tonya.  It's  possible  that,  at  some  point  during,  or  after,  the  presentation  of  the  full  formula, 
all  of  the  puzzle  pieces  coalesce  for  Tonya  and  she  actually  acquires  the  desired  knowledge  and  skill,  but  there's 
no  firm  proo/that  this  ever  happened.  Ideally,  all  students  would  walk  away  from  a  tutor  having  demonsu'ated  the 
knowledge  level  that  Nancy  evidenced.  How  can  Stat  Lady  be  modified  to  yield  more  guarantees  of  successful 
knowledge  and  skill  acquisition? 

Intelligent  Version  of  Stat  Lady 

The  first  step  in  rendering  Stat  Lady  intelligent  was  to  perform  an  extensive  cognitive  task  analysis  of  the 
curriculum,  employing  two  subject-matter  experts  for  reliability.  This  yielded  more  than  250  curricular  elements 
that  were  classified  into:  symbolic  knowledge,  procedural  skills,  and  conceptual  knowledge.  Next,  these  elements 
were  arranged  in  a  hierarchy,  relating  higher-level  knowledge  and  skills  to  one  another  and  to  successively  lower- 
level  knowledge  and  skills.  In  the  example  above  concerning  the  acquisition  of  s>Tnbolic  knowledge  of  the  mean. 
correctly  specifying  the  formula  presumes  familiarity  with  (if  not  complete  comprehension  oO  four  lower-level 
SK  curricular  elements:  the  suumiation  notation  (S),  variable  values  (X),  total  sample  size  (N),  and  the  way  in 
which  these  components  are  combined  (SX/N).  A  more  conceptual  understarding  of  this  concept  requires 
comprehension  of  frequency  distributions,  learned  earlier,  as  well  as  realizing  that  the  mean  represents  one  of 
three  measures  of  central  tendency,  all  related  to  one  another.  Moving  up  the  hierarchy,  the  mean  also  relates  to 
issues  of  variability,  where  computing  or  understanding  standard  deviation  is  dependent  on  successful  acquisition 
of  the  MEAN  (SK,  PS,  and  CK).  Unfortunately,  the  size  limitations  of  this  paper  make  it  impossible  to  depict  the 
entire  network. 

The  intelligent  version  of  Stat  Lady  (ISL)  includes  a  student  model.  Actually,  there  are  three  student 
models,  one  each  for  SK,  PS,  and  CK,  but  I'll  just  refer  to  them  collectively  as  "student  model"  because  they  apply 
the  same  basic  updating  heuristics.  The  student  model  is  represented  by  a  directed  graph  with  values  associated 
with  each  node/element  showing  the  mastery  level  of  each  student.  The  edges  of  the  graph  represent  prerequisite 
knowledge  and  skills.  This  is  called  an  "inheritance  hierarchy"  where  different  elements  are  shown  along  with 
their  "children'*  or  component  parts. 

Initial  values  for  the  model  are  obtained  from  students'  performance  on  a  comprehensive  pretest  designed 
to  assess  incoming  knowledge  of  all  curriculum  elements  resulting  from  the  cognitive  task  analysis.  Based  on  the 
assessment  of  pretest  performance,  subjects  are  then  placed  info  the  appropriate  part  of  the  curriculum 
(macroadaptation).  For  instance,  if  a  learner  correctly  answered  all  items  relating  to  frequency  distributions, 
proportions,  percentages,  mean,  median,  and  mode,  those  items  would  all  receive  a  "1"  in  the  preliminary  student 
model.  If  he  or  she  failed  all  items  relating  to  variance,  standard  deviation,  skewness,  and  kurtosis,  those  values 
would  retain  their  initialized  values  of  "0"  and  that  individual  would  start  the  tutor  at  the  section  of  the  curriculum 
containing  the  lowest  level  of  curricular  element  containing  a  value  of  "0." 

Fuzzy  student  ma.^eling  variables  may  be  associated  with  each  curricular  element.  Values  assigned  to 
these  variables  range  from  0  to  1  representing  knowledge  states,  from  "most  likely  unknown"  to  "most  likely 
known"  (see  Dcrry  &  Hawkes,  1993;  Lesgold,  Eggan,  Kat/,  &  Rao,  1992).  The  preliminary  student  model, 
instantiated  with  binary  (0/1)  data  from  the  pretest  performance,  is  then  continuoui:"!y  updated  during  the  course  of 
Icaming-at  the  conclusion  of  each  problem  solving  endeavor.  Updating  (i.e.,  upgrading  and  downgrading  values) 
occurs  first  at  the  lowest  levels  (e.g.,  individual  components),  then  is  propagated  up  the  hierarchy,  A  student  is 
moved  on  to  the  next  appropriate  unit  of  instruction  upon  exceeding  a  student-model  value  of  .89,  the  mastery 
criterion  for  each  curricular  element 

Following  placement  in  the  curriculum  from  pretest  assessment,  Stat  Lady  introduces  the  current  topic, 
and  students  proceed  to  solve  related  problems.  The  student  can  correctly  solve  the  problem  on  his/her  first  try,  or 
incorrectly  solve  it  As  described  above,  SL  has  three  levels  of  feedback  for  incorrect  responses,  thus  a  person  can 
receive  0,  1,2,  or  3  hints  for  a  given  problem.  The  probability  of  successful  acquisition  of  that  problem  is  simply 
defined  as:  1 1  -  (misses/3)l  ♦  Pretest  constant  (see  Figure  2).  The  Pretest  constant  is:  if  correct  multiply  by  .91;  if 
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incorrccu  multiply  by  .89.  Learners  therefore  won't  be  advanced  if  they  are  not  quite  successful  (<  .9).  These  two 
differential  weights  (.91,  .89>  are  used  because,  if  a  learner  correcUy  solves  an  item  on  the  pretest  and  is  also 
correct  on  her  first  attempt  during  problem  solution,  the  evidence  suggests  that  she  knows  the  item  and  can  be 
advanced  given  the  above-threshold  value  ([1  -  0/3)]  *  .91  =  This  is  sHghtly  higher  than  the  case  where  a 
person  misses  a  particular  item  on  the  pretest,  but  solves  the  problem  correcUy  without  any  hints  ([  1  -  0/3)]  *  .89  = 
M)  during  the  tutor.  In  the  latter  case,  the  learner  does  not  advance  to  the  next  unit  of  instruction  because  it's 
easier  to  solve  a  problem  following  some  instruction  compared  to  initially  coming  up  with  an  answer  on  one  s 
own,  as  required  in  the  pretest.  Beginning  values  for  the  eight  different  conditions  are  shown  below. 

Problem  Performance 

Number  o<  Misses  (Numbef  o<  Hints) 
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Figure  2:  Student  Model  of  One  Curricular  Element  Following  a  Problem-Solving  Episode 

For  values  less  than  .9,  the  system  presents  a  fresh  problem,  and,  depending  on  the  learner's  performance, 
the  new  value  is  combined  with  the  old  to  yield  a  composite  success  score.  To  illustrate,  suppose  Nancy  failed  all 
pretest  items  relating  to  curriculum  element  X,  When  placed  in  the  curriculum  to  learn  about  X,  she  required  one 
hint  before  successfully  solving  the  problem.  Her  initial  student  model  value  would  be:  J2  (i.e.,  (1  -  1/3)  *  .89). 
Another  problem  is  presented,  and  this  time  she  gets  it  correct  without  any  assistance,  so  her  new  score  is  1  (1  - 
0/3  =  I)  (Note:  the  pretest  function  only  enters  into  the  equation  with  the  first  problem  solving  episode).  The 
combined  success  score  at  this  point  updates  to:  (1  +  ,59)/2  =  .8.  While  close,  this  value  is  still  slighUy  below 
criterion  performance.  Thus  a  third  problem  is  presented,  and  Nancy  completes  the  problem  effortlessly  (with  no 
hints).  The  combined  score  now  reaches  threshold  (.8  +  l)/2  =  .9,  and  Nancy  begins  the  next  topic.  In  contrast,  a 
learner  beginning  with  a  value  of  0  would  require  a  minimum  of  4  fresh  problems  before  advancement,  providing 
he  or  she  was  successful  on  each  of  those  (i.e.,  start  at  0,  then  update  to  .5,  .75,  .88,  .94).  Slower  students  may 
take  even  more  problems^  carefully  tailored  to  fit  the  specifically-diagnosed  deficits  or  misconceptions. 

These  values  are  also  propagated  up  the  inheritance  hierarchy  to  provide  preliminary  estimates  for 
complex  curricular  elements  that  contain  element  X  as  a  component  knowledge  or  skill.  As  mentioned,  the 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  requires  an  understanding  of  the  mean  in  addition  to  an  understanding  about  distributions, 
deviations  from  the  mean,  sum  of  squares,  and  so  fortli.  The  current  student-model  value  for  mean,  then! 
becomes  part  of  the  preliminary  value  for  the  standard  deviation,  along  with  other  information,  such  as  pretest 
performance  data,  complexity  of  the  curricular  element,  and  additional  information  concerning  the  learner's 
aptitude  (the  last  two  have  not  yet  been  implemented).  A  curricular  element's  difficulty  or  complexity  may  be 
based  on  indicators  such  as  the  number  of  required  elements  and  operators,  expert  ratings  of  difficulty,  and 
empirically-determined  indices  of  element  difficulty.  The  leamer*s  aptitude  may  be  assessed  via  the  CAM 
battery,  mentioned  earlier. 

The  student  model  is  visible  to  the  student  in  the  form  of  an  on-line  Report  Card,  presented  as  a  bar  graph 
showing  Uie  level  of  mastery  the  system  believes  the  student  has  achieved  (i.e.,  S/L^^,  S/Lpg.  S/L^k).  The  Report 
Card  represents  concepts  and  skills  at  a  global  level  (e.g.,  SK  of  the  Mean,  PS  in  computing  the  Mean),  then  is 
further  decomposable  into  individual  elements  (e.g.,  success  on  2,  N,  X,  ZX/N).  Additional  records  are 
maintained  on  students'  usage  of  the  elective  tools,  referred  to  earlier  (e.g.,  number  of  times  they  accessed  the  on- 
line Dictionary).  This  information  is  inspcctable  as  well,  and  eventually  will  work  its  way  into  the  formal  student 
model.  That  is,  a  person  who  supplements  his/her  tutorial  instruction  by  engaging  in  self-initiated  reading  of  the 
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hypertext  Dictionary,  for  instance,  is  probably  more  successful  in  knowledge  and  skill  acquisition  (compared  to 
passive  learners)  given  their  active,  motivated  learning  behaviors* 

Discussion 

There  is  a  large  cost  associated  with  incorporating  a  student  model  into  a  tutoring  system.  This  raises 
two  important  questions:  (1)  How  much,  and  what  kind  of,  infonnation  about  a  learner  is  required  to  adequately 
diagnose  knowledge  and  skill  acquisition  and  subsequently  tailor  instruction  to  the  learner's  needs?  (2)  What  is 
the  payoff  of  increasing  a  system's  adaptability?  Sleeman  (1987)  has  argued  that  if  one  takes  seriously  the 
findings  of  the  ATI  work  of  Cronbach  and  Snow  (1977),  it  would  t^pear  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  producing 
instruction  that  is  uniquely  individualized"  (p.  242).  The  key  word  in  this  statement  is  "uniquely."  An  exhaustive 
characterization  of  a  learner  would  probably  not  warrant  the  effort  and  expense  in  terms  of  increases  in  final 
outcome.  But  the  empirical  question  remains:  How  much  is  enough?  In  other  words,  does  inclusion  of  a  student 
model  in  a  tutor  enhance  overall  learning  outcome  or  efficiency?  There  is  equivocal  evidence  in  the  literature 
concerning  these  issues.  In  some  cases,  researchers  have  reported  no  advantage  of  error  remediation  in  relation  to 
learning  outcome  (e.g.,  Bunderson  &  Olscn,  1983;  Sleeman,  Kelly,  Martinak,  Ward  &  Moore,  1989),  whereas  in 
others,  some  advantage  has  becn  reported  for  more  personalized  remediation  (e.g.,  Anderson,  1993;  Shute,  1993a, 
1993b;  Swan,  1983). 

Another  question  asks  whether  the  student  model  is  even  the  right  framework  around  which  to  build  good 
learning  systems.  Derry  and  Lajoie  (1993)  presented  several  reasons  why  the  student  modeling  paradigm  is 
problematic.  Among  the  more  compeUing  reasons  cited  were  that:  (a)  In  complex  domains,  the  student  model  can 
not  specify  all  possible  solution  paths,  nor  determine  all  possible  "buggy"  behaviors,  (b)  Reflection  and  diagnosis 
should  be  performed  by  the  student*  not  the  tutor,  and  (c)  Model-tracing  is  only  applicable  to  procedural  learning, 
but  the  focus  should  be  on  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving.  The  approach  to  student  modeling  taken  in  this 
paper  does  not  attempt  to  delineate  all  possible  solution  paths  or  buggy  behaviors.  Rather,  the  information  about 
curriculum  elemeL^s,  derived  from  the  cognitive  task  analysis  and  arranged  in  an  inheritance  hierarchy,  provides  a 
basis  for  inferences  about  what  knowledge  and  skills  have  been  acquired  and  to  what  degree.  Furthermore,  this 
approach  models  not  only  procedural  skill  acquisition,  but  also  symbolic  and  conceptual  knowledge  acquisition. 

Another  contribution  of  this  approach  is  the  inclusion  of  aptitude  in  the  equation  as  a  predictor  of 
subsequent  learning.  That  is,  ATI  research  provides  information  about  initial  stales  of  learners  that  can  be  applied 
in  macroadaptivt  instruction  (e.g.,  selection  of  Jeremy's  graphics  emphasis  in  the  opening  scenario,  or  location  in 
the  curriculum  that  a  learner  should  be  placed  to  maximize  instructional  efficiency).  Subsequently,  microadaptive 
instruction  can  be  used  as  a  response  to  particular  actions  (e.g.,  selection  of  the  next  small  unit  of  instruction  to  be 
presented  based  on  a  specific  response  history).  Initial  states  may  be  characterized  by  an  aptitude  profile,  then 
microadaptive  instructional  systems  can  focus  on  strengths,  circumvent  weaknesses,  or  highlight  deficits  to  be 
remediated. 

The  two  versions  of  Stat  Lady,  described  herein,  provide  the  basis  for  an  experiment  testing  the  degree  to 
which  inclusion  of  a  student  model  may  (a)  enhance  learning  outcome  measures,  and/or  (b)  improve  learning 
efficiency.  Approximately  400  subjects  will  be  run  in  an  upcoming  experiment  (August,  1994)  testing  the 
efficacy  of  this  student  modeling  approach.  Subjects  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  two  versions  of  Stat 
Lady  (intelligent  vs.  non-intclligent).  An  on-line  pretest  will  be  administered,  students  will  proceed  through  their 
respective  tutors,  and  then  a  posttest  will  be  given.  We  will  be  looking  at  pretest  to  posttest  changes  in  scores, 
learning  rates  (the  systems  are  both  self-paced),  as  well  as  any  aptitude  by  treatment  interactions.  Finally,  this 
study  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  cost-benefit  analysis  and  some  preliminary  answers  to  burning  questions  about 
the  worth  of  student  modeling. 
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Abstract:  Computers  as  meta  media  are  now  evolving  from 
augmentation  media  vehicles  to  meme  media  vehicles.  While  an 
augmentation  media  system  provides  a  seamlessly  integrated 
environment  of  various  tools  and  documents,  meme  media  system 
provides  further  functions  to  edit  and  distribute  tools  and  documents. 
Documents  and  tools  on  meme  media  can  easily  replicate  themselves, 
recombine  themselves,  and  are  naturally  selected  by  their  environment, 
namely  the  society  of  their  authors  and  users.  Their  accumulation  in 
their  users'  commtmity  will  form  a  meme  pool,  which  will  bring  rapid 
evolution  of  documents  and  tools.  The  IntelligentPad  architecture 
provides  a  standard  framework  called  a  pad  that  works  as  a  meme 
medium.  When  applied  to  microworlds,  it  will  briixg  more  flexibility  to 
the  environments,  and  more  opportunities  of  creative  thinking  to  their 
usera. 

Media  for  Creations  and  Evolutions 

Today's  personal  computers  are  considered  as  augmentation  media  that  provide  us  with 
various  tools  for  entertainment  and  thought.  They  provide  tools  to  augment  our  capabilities. 
However,  augmentation  alone  can  not  stimulate  our  creativity.  Creativity  requires  new  media 
different  from  augmentation  media.  What  kind  of  media  can  stimulate  creativity?  This  question 
has  been  motivating  the  IntelligentPad  research  project  in  Hokkaido  University  since  1987. 
Creation  yields  evolution,  and  no  other  than  evolution  can  activate  further  new  creation. 
Biological  evolution  is  based  on  genes.  We  require  similar  genetic  media  both  for  the  cultural  and 
technological  evolution  of  creative  works  on  computers,  and  for  the  educational  evolution  of  their 
users'  creativity.  Such  media  should  be  able  to  replicate  themselves,  to  recombine  themselves,  and 
to  be  naturally  selected  by  their  environment.  They  may  be  called  meme  media  since  they  carry 
what  R.  Dawkins  called  "memes"  (Dawkins,  1976).  Their  environment  here  means  the  society  of 
their  producers  and  consumers,  namely,  authors  and  users.  M.  Stefik  pointed  out  in  1986  the 
importance  of  understanding  and  building  an  interactive  knowledge  medium  that  embodies  the 
characteristics  of  memes  (Stefik,  1987). 

Children  playing  with  the  toy  blocks  Lego  easily  create  various  types  of  vehicles,  towns,  and 
amusement  parks.  As  G.  Tarde,  a  French  sociologist  in  the  19th  century,  thought,  creations  start 
from  imitations  in  a  broad  sense  (Clark,  1969).  Lego  has  been  keeping  to  provide  new  customers 
with  various  new  construction  kits  for  vehicles,  towns  and  amusement  parks  so  that  they  can 
learn  construction  patterns  through  their  playing  experiences  with  these  kits.  After  the  imitating 
stage,  they  gradually  become  able  to  recombine  partial  imitations  of  different  originals,  or  further 
to  add  their  original  patterns  to  these  recombinations.  The  standcu^d  connection  interface  of  Lego 
blocks  allows  arbitrary  combinations  of  various  blocks  from  different  construction  kits.  Thus,  the 
world  of  Lego  blocks  rapidly  expands  and  evolves  themselves.  Creation  and  evolution  require  such 
meme  media  that  make  both  the  decomposition  of  existing  objects  and  the  composition  of  new  ones 
as  easy,  as  direct,  and  as  instantaneous  tasks  as  the  editing  of  documents. 

While  personal  computers  have  dramatically  simplified  the  editing  of  multimedia  documents, 
they  can  not  yet  allow  us  to  easily  edit  existing  tools  to  create  new  tools.  The  IntelligentPad 
system  architecture  that  has  been  developed  at  Hokkaido  University  for  these  7  years  urdformly 
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represents  both  documents  and  tools  as  pads,  i.e.,  reactive  media  objects  that  look  like  paper  sheets 
on  the  display  screen  (T'anaka  and  Imataki,  1989;  Tanalta,  1989, 1991;  Tanaka  et  al,  1992).  Pads 
work  as  meme  media  for  the  editing,  the  replication,  and  the  natural  selection  of  various  types  of 
documents  and  tools. 

IntelligentPad  as  Meme  Media 

A  pad  in  the  IntelligentPad  consists  of  a  display  object  and  a  model  object.  Its  display  object 
defines  both  its  view  on  the  display  screen  and  its  reaction  to  user  events,  while  its  model  object 
defines  its  internal  state  and  behavior.  Wide  varieties  of  intellectual  resources  can  be  represented 
as  pads.  Among  them  are  multimedia  documents,  system  utilities,  application  programs,  and  user 
environments.  Among  system  utilities  are  E-mail  utilities,  file  utilities,  and  database  utilities. 

In  an  IntelligentPad  system,  you  can  easily  compose  any  document  or  any  tool  by  directly 
pasting  some  pads  on  top  of  another.  Such  a  paste  operation  simultaneously  defines  both  the 
layout  of  its  components  in  the  composed  pad  and  the  fimctional  linkage  among  component  pads. 
Composite  pads  are  also  simply  referred  to  as  pads.  When  the  distinction  is  necessary,  pads  that 
are  not  composite  pads  are  referred  to  as  primitive  pads.  You  may  use  paste  operations  in 
arbitrary  ways,  for  example,  to  overlay  multiple  translucent  pads  of  the  same  size,  or  to  arrange 
multiple  pads  on  the  same  base  pad.  Users  can  easily  replicate  any  pads,  paste  pads  on  another, 
and  peel  a  pad  off  a  composite  pad.  These  operations  can  be  equally  applied  to  both  any  primitive 
pads  and  any  composite  pads. 

Figure  1  (a)  shows  a  bookshelf  and  books  that  are  all  constructed  by  pasting  various  primitive 
pads.  The  open  book  defined  as  a  composite  pad  shows  a  text  with  a  scroll  bar  on  the  left  page  and  a 


books.  with  a  bar  meter  in  the  map. 


Figure  1  The  editing  of  an  existing  composite  pad. 

map  of  Japan  with  several  bar  meters  on  the  right  page.  This  scroll  bar  pad  and  these  bar  meter 
pads  actually  share  the  same  function  that  detects  the  mouse  location  and  sends  the  underlying 
pad  a  value  between  0  and  1  depending  on  the  detected  relative  location.  Therefore,  you  may 
replace  the  scroll  bar  with  a  copy  of  these  bar  meters  (Figure  1  (b)).  When  you  paste  a  bar  meter  on 
the  text  pad,  you  have  to  connect  this  bar  meter  to  the  text-scrolling  function  of  the  underlying 
text  pad.  You  can  specify  this  connection  just  by  selecting  the  scroll  slot  from  the  list  of  slots 
defined  by  the  text  pad. 

The  application-linkage  interface  of  each  pad  is  detined  as  a  list  of  slots.  Each  slot  can  be 
accessed  either  by  a  set  message  set  <slot_name>  value  or  by  a  gimme  message  gimme 

<slot  name>.  Each  of  these  two  messages  invokes  the  respective  procedure  attached  to  the  slot. 

Each  slot  Si  may  have  two  attached  procedures,  proci,set  and  proci^gir^nie-  The  default  for  proci,set 
stores  the  parameter  value  into  the  slot  register,  while  the  default  for  proci,gimme  returns  the  slot 
register  value.  Its  slots  and  attached  procedures  define  the  internal  mechanism  of  each  pad.  They 
are  defined  by  its  developer. 

When  a  pad  P2  is  pasted  on  another  pad  Pi,  the  IntelligentPad  constructs  a  linkage  between 
them.  This  defines  a  dependency  from  Pi  to  P2.  The  pad  P2  becomes  a  subpad  of  Pi,  while  Pi 
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becomes  the  master  pad  of  P2.  No  pad  may  have  more  than  one  master  pad.  If  Pi  has  more  than  one 
slot,  we  have  to  select  one  of  them  to  associate  it  with  P2-  This  selection  can  be  specified  on  a 
connection  sheet.  The  selected  slot  name  is  stored  in  a  standard  slot  of  the  subpad  P2  named 
connect$lot  A  subpad  can  send  either  set  ^  connectslot  <  value >  or  gimme  ^  connectslot 
message  to  its  master,  while  the  master  pad,  when  its  state  is  changed,  can  send  some  of  its 
subpads  an  update  message  without  any  parameter  to  propagate  an  update  event.  The  up  arrow 
before  connectslot  means  that  the  slot  name  stored  in  connectslot  becomes  the  real  parameter. 
IntelligentPad  allows  us  to  disable  some  of  these  messages,  which  can  be  specified  on  the 
connection  sheet.  The  two  messages  set  s  v  and  gimme  s  sent  to  a  pad  P  are  forwarded  to  its 
master  pad  if  P  does  not  have  the  slot  s. 

Besides  the  three  standard  messages,  any  pad  can  send  some  standard  messages  for 
geometrical  operations  to  its  master  as  well  as  to  its  subpads.  Among  them  are  move,  copy,  delete, 
hide,  show,  open,  close,  resize,  and  paste  messages.  The  set  of  these  standard  messages  defines  a 
standard  interface  between  pads. 

Figure  2  (a)  shows  other  pages  of  the  same  book.  Pulleys  and  springs  on  the  right  page  are 


(b)  A  puUey-and-spring  pad  is  put  on  a 
FieldPad,  and  taken  its  shared  copy. 
Picture  pads  on  a  campus  map  can  send 
any  pads  to  a  priori  specified  workstations. 
Figure  2  A  microworld  of  springs  are  pulleys  and  the  event-sharing  by  the  FieldPad. 


(a)  Springs  are  pulleys  that  are  connected  to 
each  other  are  animated  by  transparent 
pads. 


animated  by  transparent  pads.  By  pasting  these  pads  together,  you  can  easily  connect  animated 
springs  and  pulleys.  Two  pads  pasted  together  automatically  readjust  the  location  of  their 
animated  parts  so  that  these  parts  may  work  as  if  they  are  directly  connected.  These  springs  and 
pulleys  constitute  a  construction  set  for  a  microworld  (Papert,  1980),  where  a  learner  can  not  only 
play  with  a  given  set  of  objects,  but  also  decompose  these  objects  and  recombine  their  components 
to  create  new  objects. 

Any  pads  accept  copy  and  shared-copy  requests.  Shared  copies  of  the  same  pad  share  the  same 
state,  i.e.,  the  same  model  object.  The  state  of  a  composite  pad  is  defined  as  the  state  of  the  base 
pad.  Shared  copies,  however,  can  not  share  a  user  event  applied  to  one  of  them  unless  it  only 
changes  the  shared  state.  A  user  event  may  change  the  pad  view  without  changing  its  state.  For 
example,  it  may  change  only  the  location  of  a  component  pad  in  a  composite  pad.  Hence,  we 
require  an  event  sharing  mechanism  as  an  independent  primitive  function.  In  the  IntelligentPad 
architecture,  every  independent  function  should  be  implemented  as  an  independent  pad  so  that  its 
generic  function  may  be  applicable  to  any  pads.  The  pad  on  the  right  of  the  puUey-and-spring  pad 
in  Figure  2  (a)  works  as  such  an  event-sharing  pad.  We  call  it  a  FieldPad  since  it  represents  the 
field  of  user  events.  In  Figure  2  (b),  the  pulley-and-spring  pad  is  pasted  on  the  enlarged  FieldPad, 
and  the  whole  pad  is  duplicated.  The  two  copies  share  every  user  event  applied  to  it. 
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In  Figure  2(b),  a  campus  map  of  our  university  is  pulled  out  of  the  bookshelf.  It  has  pictures  of 
several  persons  at  different  sites.  Each  pictiu^e  is  actually  a  pad  clipped  into  that  shape.  This 
clipping  facility  is  also  provided  as  a  pad  called  a  MaskPad.  When  a  pad  is  pasted  on  a  MaskPad,  it 
is  clipped  into  the  shape  of  this  MaskPad.  Each  picture  pad  on  the  campus  map  can  transport  any 
pad  to  an  a  priori  specified  IP  address.  If  you  want  to  send  one  of  the  shared  copies  in  Figure  2  (b)  to 
one  of  the  persons  in  the  campus  map,  you  can  just  drag  this  copy  to  the  picture  of  this  person  and 
drop  it  there.  The  copy  is  automatically  sent  to  the  workstation  of  that  person.  Shared  copies 
distributed  over  a  network  can  still  keep  sharing  the  same  state. 

From  Object-Oriented  Architectures  to  Media-Based  Architectures 

Current  computers  treat  various  types  of  intellectual  resources.  Among  them  are  multimedia 
documents,  system  utilities,  application  systems,  and  user  environments.  Unless  they  can  provide 
a  dedicated  functional  linkage  between  any  pair  of  these  different  types  of  resources,  they  fail  to 
integrate  these  resources  (Figure  3  (a)).  By  a  functional  linkage  is  meant  not  only  a  data 
communication  linkage  but  also  an  application  linkage,  through  message  exchanges.  Different 
pairs  require  different  types  of  linkages.  If  there  are  n  different  types,  we  require  0(^2)  different 
types  of  linkages.  This  is  the  essential  diSiculties  of  open  integration  systems  that  are  open  to  the 
future  addition  of  new  intellectual  resource  types. 

The  IntelligentPad  architecture  solved  this  problem  by  separating  media  from  their  contents, 
and  standardizing  the  logical  structure  and  the  interface  of  the  media.  Media  of  a  certain  type  in 
general  play  their  most  important  role  in  providing  a  uniform  access  protocol  for  various  types  of 
intellectual  resources.  Books  are  the  most  typical  example.  They  have  a  long  history  for  the 
development  of  their  common  structure  starting  with  a  front  cover,  followed  by  contents,  then  a 
body  with  hundreds  of  pages,  indices,  and  then  ending  with  a  rear  cover.  Books  are  organized  in 
this  way  to  provide  their  readers  with  a  uniform  access  protocol.  Viliile  media  of  the  same  kind 
share  the  same  organization  structure,  they  can  contain  different  structures  of  information  as 
their  contents.  The  same  idea  was  adopted  by  the  IntelligentPad  architecture.  Each  primitive  pad 
consists  of  its  shell  and  its  content.  Its  shell  defines  its  standard  media  structure  and  interface.  It 
is  up  to  the  developer  of  each  pad  how  the  contents  is  implemented  in  the  standard  shell.  While  the 
IntelligentPad  is  based  on  an  object-oriented  architecture,  it  further  restricts  its  architecture. 
Therefore,  we  call  such  architectures  media-based  architectures  to  distinguish  them  from 
conventional  object-oriented  architectures  (Figiu'e  3  (b)). 

In  a  media-based  architecture,  only  one  type  of  functional  linkages  is  used  to  connect  any  pair 
of  shells  (Figure  3  (b)).  In  the  IntelligentPad,  each  shell  has  an  arbitrary  number  of  jacks  called 
slots.  It  also  has  a  single  pin-plug  to  connect  itself  to  one  of  the  slots  of  another  shell.  The  shell 
architecture  and  the  standard  linkage  facility  are  provided  by  the  kernel  of  the  IntelligentPad 
systems.  Neither  users  nor  pad  developers  have  to  worry  about  them. 


(a)  object-oriented  architectures  (b)  media-based  architectures 

Figure  3  Object-Oriented  Architectures  and  Media-Based  Architectures 

Pad  Synthesis  as  the  Application  Linkage  through  the  Embedding 

Interapplication  communication  mechanisms  provided  by  various  graphical  environments  can 
be  classified  into  the  following  4  categories;  (1)  Cut-and-Paste,  (2)  Drag-and-Drop,  (3)  Object 
Linking,  and  (4)  Embedding.  The  first  two  may  require  no  explanations.  Object  Linking  adopts 
graphical  links  to  interrelate  two  different  application  objects.  Embedding  adopts  a  document- 
oriented  model.  In  a  document-oriented  model,  a  compound  document  created  by  a  client 
application  may  contain  various  component  objects  linked  to  different  server  applications. 
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The  embedding  mechamsms  are  further  classified  into  two  categories;  (1)  Widget  Embedding, 
and  (2)  Media  Embedding  (Figure  4).  In  the  widget  embedding,  the  link  between  a  component  and 
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(a)  Widget  Embedding  G>)  Media  Embedding 

Figure  4  The  widget  embedding  and  the  media  embedding. 

a  server  application  is  not  fixed,  and  hence  it  needs  to  be  defined  by  the  object  linking  mecheuiism. 
Besides,  a  single  server  application  can  be  differently  linked  to  more  than  one  components.  The 
NeXTs  InterfaceBuilder  falls  into  this  category.  In  media  embedding,  the  link  between  a 
component  and  a  server  application  is  fixed  and  never  changes  wherever  this  component  is 
embedded.  This  fixed  pair  defines  a  media  object.  Besides,  in  media  embedding,  the  embedding  of  a 
media  object  into  another  media  object  defines  an  application  linkage  between  these  two  media 
objects.  The  IntelligentPad  architectiu*e  adopts  the  media  embedding  mechanism.  Suppose  you 
make  a  copy  of  the  object  with  some  embedded  objects.  In  the  widget  embedding,  this  copy  can  not 
inherit  its  original's  relations  to  the  server  applications  and  hence  loses  the  original  function.  In 
the  media  embedding,  however,  this  copy  inherits  its  original  fxmction. 

Only  the  media-embedding  mechanism  enables  us  to  edit  tools  to  define  new  functions  as  if  we 
edit  compound  documents. 

A  Pad  Poo!  as  a  Meme  Pool  and  Its  Search 

The  IntelligentPad  architecture  aims  at  the  exchange  and  the  distribution  of  pads  across 
different  platforms,  which  enables  its  users  society  to  form  an  open  market  of  pads.  Some  pads  will 
be  priced,  and  others  will  be  free.  Each  user  can  easily  import  any  pad  from  an  open  market  into 
his  own  environment  through  networks  or  via  off-line  storage  media.  He  may  decompose  this 
imported  pad,  paste  its  arbitrary  subcomponent  on  top  of  another  owned  in  his  environment,  and 
create  a  new  pad.  This  new  pad  can  be  again  published  into  the  market. 

No  more  than  10,000  programmers,  each  capable  of  developing  only  three  primitive  pads  in  a 
year,  can  add  30,000  new  primitive  pads  every  year  to  a  pile  of  pads  in  the  society.  If  50,000,000 
people  access  the  pad  pool  in  the  society,  and  if  each  of  them  edits  pads  to  create  5  new  composite 
pads  every  year,  we  can  expect  the  increase  of  250,000,000  pads  every  year  in  the  pad  pool.  These 
pads  are  genes  for  the  computers  and  the  networks  in  our  society.  Pads  can  be  recombined  like 
genes.  An  addition  of  a  new  pad  into  a  composite  pad  works  as  mutation.  The  accumulation  of  pads 
in  a  market  forms  a  gene  pool.  Useful  pads  are  more  widely  distributed  by  the  users  replicating 
them  for  their  own  use.  This  is  a  natural  selection  mechanism.  Pads  work  as  memes.  The  pad  pool 
shared  by  our  society  works  as  a  meme  pool^  and  promises  rapid  evolution  of  various  types  of 
intellectual  resources  represented  by  pads. 

Such  a  society  will  not  face  the  so-called  software  crisis.  Instead,  it  will  face  new  kinds  of 
problems.  **How  can  we  rapidly  distribute  among  users  the  intellectual  resources  they  want?' 
**How  can  users  search  the  expanding  shared  pool  of  intellectual  resources  for  what  they  need?  ** 
These  are  exactly  the  same  question?  we  have  now  in  our  consumer  culture  flooded  with  various 
consumer  products.  Users  and  intellectual  resources  respectively  correspond  to  consumers  and 
consumer  goods.  Meme  media  will  bring  us  consumer  societies  and  consumer  cultures  of 
intellectual  resources,  which  requires  new  services  for  the  distribution,  management  and 
retrieval  of  intellectual  resources. 

The  IntelligentPad  architecture  provides  four  kinds  of  access  methods:  (1)  a  visual  catalog  of 
pads  for  browsing,  (2)  hypermedia  networks  for  navigation,  and  both  (3)  form  bases  and  (4)  pad 
bases  for  quantified  retrieval  of  pads.  Any  pads  can  be  managed  by  these  four  search  methods. 
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This  means  that  we  can  even  store  and  retrieve  CSCW  environments  constructed  with  a  FieldPad, 
CAI  environments,  or  computer  games,  both  constructed  vnth  a  StagePad,  as  well  as  documents, 
charts,  tables,  and  ordinary  desk  work  tools.  A  stagePad  is  used  to  simulate  a  sequence  of  user 
tasks  using  multiple  pads.  Form  bases  cannot  meet  our  needs  to  manage  all  types  of  pads. 
IntelligentPad  provides  the  PadBasePad  to  meet  such  needs.  A  pad  base  is  a  database  in  which 
stored  records  are  all  pads.  In  our  daily  conversation,  we  specify  what  we  want  by  its  name  if  we 
know  the  name.  Otherwise,  we  partially  specify  it  either  by  its  category,  by  its  substructure,  by  its 
context,  or  by  some  combination  of  these.  We  may  describe  fish  'S  things  in  water.  This  specifies 
its  context.  We  may  describe  a  calculator  as  a  thing  with  more  than  10  buttons  and  a  digital 
display.  This  specifies  its  substructure.  Pad  bases  allow  us  to  specify  the  pads  we  want  by  any  of 
these  different  methods. 


Remarks  on  CAI  Applications  of  IntelligentPad 

The  IntelligentPad  architecture  works  as  a  meta  tool.  It  provides  tool  developers  with  a 
standard  pad  framework  to  program  each  tool  component  as  a  pad,  a  large  library  of  pads,  and  an 
open  environment  to  export  and  import  various  pads  to  and  from  other  IntelligentPad 
environments.  When  applied  to  microworlds  (Papert,  1980),  it  can  provide  not  only  tools  and 
objects  that  their  users  can  easily  combine,  but  also  their  construction  kits,  which  enable  the  users 
to  customize  or  to  decompose  the  given  tools  and  objects,  or  further  to  invent  new  tools  and  objects. 
Besides,  a  user  can  easily  expand  his  microworld  by  importing  new  tools  and  objects  from  any 
other  different  microworlds. 

The  IntelligentPad  architecture  also  provides  a  powerful  mechanism  called  a  proxy  pad.  A 
proxy  pad  works  as  an  interface  to  an  external  object  such  as  a  simulation  program  ninning  on 
either  the  same  machine  or  the  different  machine  connected  by  a  network,  a  database  system,  a 
computer-controlled  device  like  a  VCR,  a  computer  controlled  measurement  tool,  or  an  industrial 
plant.  Proxy  pads  enable  the  microworlds  to  assimilate  external  objects,  especially  objects  in  the 
users*  real  world. 

The  IntelligentPad  will  surely  work  as  a  meta  tool  for  the  development  of  what  Ferguson 
called  "exploratory  environments'*  (Ferguson,  1992). 

The  IntelligentPad  architecture  is  now  implemented  in  several  languages.  The  Smalltalk  80 
version  provides  more  than  400  primitive  pads.  The  SmalltalkAgents  version  allows  concurrent 
operations  of  pads.  It  has  made  the  Macintosh  windows  and  the  Toolbox  resources  work  as  pads. 
These  two  versions  are  already  available.  A  new  version  developed  in  Interviews  and  C+  +  will 
also  become  available  this  June. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  presents  the  main  issues  concerning  the  design  and 
development  of  GRACILE,  a  collaborative  intelligent  learning  environment  in  the 
domain  of  Japanese  language  patterns  and  expressions.  We  present  an  environment 
designed  to  allow  learning  goals  communication,  learning  activities  negotiation,  and 
collaboration  between  learners.  From  a  group  of  student  models,  a  potential 
development  level  is  represented  for  each  learner  together  with  her/his  group-based 
knowledge  frontier,  which  is  defined  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  other  learners 
and  the  more  complex  language  patterns  containing  basic  patterns  which  the  system 
believes  have  already  been  internalized  by  the  student. 

The  environment  provides  the  learners  with  a  toolbox  for  dialogue  construction, 
including  dictionaries.  A  set  of  dialogue  agents,  whose  capabilities  are  the 
construction  and  appropriate  use  of  language  patterns  and  expressions  in  different 
dialogue  situations,  may  also  be  requested  for  help.  During  sentence  construction, 
learners  can  be  assisted  by  other  learners. 


Introduction 

Japanese  language  students  in  Japan  face  communication  problems  concerning  the  appropriate  use  of 
language  in  specific  situations,  as  well  as  in  the  comprehension  and  production  of  written  Japanese.  This 
problem  is  especially  relevant  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  people  studying  Japanese.  Nevertheless,  research 
projects  on  the  development  of  Japanese  language  learning  software  for  foreigners  are  few  (Hayashi  &  Yano, 
1992;  Kusanagi,  1992).  CALL  systems  concerning  both  grammatical  and  social  aspects  of  language  use  are  still 
uncommon  (Chanier&  Reni^,  1993). 

Current  research  on  intelligent  collaborative  systems  proposes  learning  environments  that  facilitate 
learning  through  collaboration.  The  design  of  learning  environments  where  students  can  learn  more  efficiently 
and  effectively,  sharing  their  knowledge,  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  learning  process  has  been  proposed 
(Chung,  1991).  Distant  Open  Learning  systems  are  approaching  the  development  of  systems  for  the  social 
construction  of  shared  knowledge  (Clement,  Vieville  &  Vilers,  1992).  Recently,  the  concept  of  ICLS 
(Intelligent  Collaborative  Learning  Systems)  (McManus,  1993)  appeared,  referring  to  the  approach  based  on  the 
conjunction  of  ITS  and  CSCW  (Computer  Supported  Collaborative  Work)  technologies. 

Collaborative  Learning  by  Dialogue  Construction 

It  is  considered  that  the  interaction  with  a  second  language  in  its  written  form  represents  input  from  which 
the  learners  can  discover  grammatical  regularities  more  easily  than  in  its  spoken  form  (Krashen  &  Terrel,  1983; 
Carrol,  1986).  Grammar  and  writing  are  important  to  help  the  learner  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  speech 
development  (Vygotsky,  1986).  In  second  language  learning  research,  there  is  evidence  that  techniques  which 
lead  to  creative  language  use  are  more  appropriate  (Carrol,  1986),  and  it  is  also  accepted  that  learning 
environments  should  provide  situations  where  the  learners  understand  the  usage  of  knowledge  through  activity. 
Since  the  learner  who  is  involved  in  the  authentic  activity  of  writing  needs  a  real  audience,  this  should  be 
provided  by  the  other  learners  in  a  collaborative  environment  (Pacey,  1990).  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  by 
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constructing  a  dialogue  together  with  GRACILE,  the  learners  are  able  to  comprehend  and  construct  sentences, 
thereby  discovering  language  grammar  regularities  and  understanding  the  relation  between  Japanese  language 
patterns/ expressions  and  the  situations  where  they  are  appropriately  used. 
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Figure  1,  Configuration  of  GRACILE 


GRACILE 


We  believe  the  learning  of  Japanese  language  patterns  and  expressions  can  be  more  effective  as  a  social 
activity,  where  learners  play  the  roles  of  writers  and  readers;  constructing  sentences  for  a  common  dialogue, 
helping  each  other,  and  negotiating  the  domain  knowledge  to  be  practiced  and  its  appropriate  use.  GRAClLE's 
main  component  is  the  Mediator,  an  intelligent  agent  that  cooperates  with  each  learner,  generating  the  respective 
student's  group-based  knowledge  frontier,  which  represents  the  knowledge  that  can  be  integrated  from  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  learner  and  which  has  been  used  by  other  members  of  the  learning  group.  The  concept  of  group- 
based  knowledge  frontier  thus  represents  the  students  learning  and  collaboration  opportunities.  In  this  way,  each 
Mediator  moderates  the  negotiation  and  coordination  of  the  student's  learning  activities.  The  architecture  of 
GRACILE  is  presented  in  figure  1. 

Modeling  the  Domain  Knowledge 

Dialogue  Situated  Functions 

A  dialogue,  as  a  sequence  of  sentences,  can  also  be  considered  as  a  sequence  of  accomplished 
communication  goals.  Each  language  pattern  and  expression  has  a  communicative  function  that  corresponds  to  a 
particular  communication  goal  We  call  these  functions  dialogue  situated  functions  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
DSFs),  since  they  appear  in  a  situation  of  a  dialogue.  Communication  goals  are  then  expressed  in  terms  of 
DSFs  such  as  "affirmative  request",  "ask  for  attention",  "show  agreement",  "apologize",  etc.  Figure  2  presents 
an  example  of  a  dialogue  constructed  as  a  sequence  of  DSFs  expressed  by  sentences  constructed  from  language 
patterns  and  expressions.  The  domain  knowledge  is  organized  by  relating  the  knowledge  representation  of 
language  patterns  and  expressions  to  the  corresponding  DSFs  where  appropriately  used.  Based  on  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  to  foreigners  studying  Japanese,  we  have  determined  a  set  of  DSFs  considered  to  be  representative 
of  the  communication  goals  for  a  Japanese  language  student.  These  DSFs  are  organized  into  classes  which 
facilitates  their  management  by  the  system  and  the  learner. 
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Tasks  as  DSFs 
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LANGUAGE  PATTERN 
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UNGUAGE  PATTERN 
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LANGUAGE  PATTERN 
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Language  pattern 
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Figure  2.  A  Dialogue  in  Terms  of  Dialogue  Situated  Functions 
Language  Patterns  and  Expressions 


betternottogo      ikana  + 

if  (you)  don't  go 

/  ,  , 

ikanakereba  +  [naranai  | 
iyon)  must  go 
Figure  3.  Language  Patterns  Integration 


A  language  pattern  is  a  template  representing  a  general  structure  for  a  sentence  that  includes  verb 
conjugation  forms,  particles  and  other  grammatical  elements.  Learning  a  language  pattern  implies  first 
understanding-  the  pattern,  then  producing  sentences  using  it,  and  finally  internalizing  the  pattern,  thereby 
establishing  it  as  a  habit  (Alfonso,  1989).  Utterances  which  do  not  obey  tgeneral  patterns  are  called  expressions. 
As  in  the  case  of  language  patterns,  expressions  are  also  grouped  into  DSFs  where  they  can  be  appropriately 
used.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  DSF  "show  agreement"  we  have  hai,  wakarimashita  (I  understand)  and 
naruhodou  (1  see).  Domain  knowledge  is  distributed  between  dialogue  agents,  each  one  representing  the  different 
use  of  language  patterns  and  expressions  by  Japanese  of  different  gender,  age  and  relative  social  status. 

By  providing  a  pedagogical  orientation  to  our  knowledge  domain  representation,  we  may  relate  language 
patterns  through  the  concept  of  integration.  We  define  integration  as  the  relation  between  complex  patterns 
which  contain  one  or  more  basic  patterns  in  their  structure  (see  figure  3).  Due  to  the  evidence  that  language 
structures  are  learned  in  a  certain  order  (Krashen  &  Terrel,  1983;  Carrol,  1986),  we  consider  this  integration 
relation  necessary,  because  it  guides  the  Mediator  in  the  direction  of  the  learner's  possible  knowledge 
development. 


Student  Modeling 


Open  Student  Models 


Student  models  in  collaborative  learning  environments  should  be  open  (Self.  1992).  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  complete  communication  of  goals,  needs,  and  capabilities  of  the  learning  group,  all  student 
models  are  freely  accessible  to  the  learner  at  any  time  with  the  Learners  Performance  Communication  module.  In 
this  way  the  learners  can  locate  their  level  with  regard  to  the  others  (Clement,  Vieville  &  Vilers,  1992).  This  is 
relevant  for  the  goal  communication  process  in  collaborative  learning  and  curriculum  knowledge  negotiation 
(Moyse  &  Elsom-Cook,  1992;  McCalla  &  Wasson,  1992).  In  GRACILE,  the  learner  can  notice  to  whom  s/he 
can  ask  for  or  provide  help  while  practicing  on  a  specific  language  pattern  or  expression. 

The  Actual  and  Potential  Development  Levels 

In  GRACILE,  student  models  are  represented  based  on  the  concept  of  zone  of  proximal  development, 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  actual  level  of  development  of  the  learner  and  her/his  potential  development 
level  ( Vygotsky,  1978).  The  potential  development  level  represents  the  knowledge  the  learner  can  reach  with  the 
assistance  of  more  experienced  peers  or  a  teacher.  The  student  model  represents  the  learner's  actual  development 
level  by  a  set  of  patterns  and  expressions  which  appear  in  correct  sentences  constructed  by  the  learner,  without 
any  help  from  the  system  or  other  colleagues.  This  is  the  knowledge  the  system  believes  has  been  internalized 
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by  the  learner.  On  the  other  hand»  the  learner's  potential  development  level  is  represented  by  the  set  of  patterns 
and  expressions  used  in  the  construction  of  correct  sentences  with  the  assistance  from  the  stiident*s  colleagues 
or  from  the  system.  In  Vygotsky's  terms»  internalization  occurs  when  an  interpersonal  p'-ocess,  at  the  social 
level,  is  transformed  into  an  intrapersonal  process,  at  the  individual  level  (Vygotsky,  1978).  We  consider  that  a 
learner  internalizes  a  language  pattern  or  an  expression  when  this  knowledge  serves  her/his  current  needs  and 
when  it  has  been  already  used.  We  believe  that  internalization  only  occurs  in  the  case  of  knowledge  that  is 
within  the  learner's  potential  development  level  (Vygotsky,  1986)  and  appears  in  some  particular  context 
(Krashen  &  T^el,  1983;  Carrol,  1986).  In  addition  to  the  actual  and  potential  development  levels 
representation,  the  student  model  contains  the  set  of  inappropriately  used  expressions  and  patterns,  representing 
the  student's  needs. 

The  Mediator 

NegoUatLin  of  the  Learning  Activities 

Nejjotiation  of  learning  activities  is  done  between  the  Mediator  and  the  students  following  the  steps  below: 
step  1.-  'Hie  Mediator  proposes  the  subsequent  knowledge  it  believes  would  be  more  effectively  learned  by  each 
member  of  the  group,  considering  the  possible  collaboration,  based  on  each  student's  actual  and  potential 
development  levels.  This  learner's  group-based  knowledge  frontier  representation,  together  with  the  learner's 
goals,  provide  the  negotiation  position  of  the  Mediator. 

step  2.-  Via  the  Learners  Performance  and  the  Goals  and  Task  Communication  and  Negotiation  modules, 

learners  have  free  access  to  the  actual  development  level,  needs  and  goals  of  other  learners,  and  can  locate  their 

own  goals  with  respect  to  the  learning  group's.  Then,  they  make  explicit  their  learning  goals.  The  learners  also 

negotiate  the  role  to  play  in  the  dialogue,  indicating  gender,  age,  and  relative  social  status. 

step  3.-  Based  on  the  learning  group's  goals  and  the  learner's  group-based  knowledge  frontier,  the  Mediator 

proposes  a  set  of  tasks  to  the  student,  concerning  the  constiuction  of  sentences  for  specific  DSFs. 

step  4.-  Learners  may  accept  or  refuse  the  tasks  proposed  to  them. 

The  Group-based  Knowledge  Frontier 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  certain  language  structures  tend  to  be  learned  before  others  (Carrol,  1980) 
and  are  acquired  in  a  predictable  order  (Krashen  &  Terrel,  1983).  Once  the  student  has  learned  how  to  use  some 
simple  patterns,  s/he  may  then  learn  more  complex  patterns  which  Contain  the  known  basic  ones  more 
efficiently.  Since  the  learning  group  members  are  part  of  a  social  entity  with  similar  Japanese  language 
experience,  the  knowledge  that  is  already  used  by  some  learners  in  the  group  is  necessary  for  group  membership 
and  collaboration  and  may  also  be  more  easily  learned  by  the  others.  The  first  task  for  the  Mediator  is  to 
determine  a  representation  of  that  knowledge  which  can  be  learned  more  easily,  enhance  the  learner's  progress  and 
provide  better  collaboration  possibilities.  As  mentioned  above,  we  call  this  set  of  patterns  and  expressions  the 
group-based  knowledge  frontier  (see  figure  4).  Previous  work  on  ITS  proposed  modeling  of  knowledge 
evolution,  as  was  the  case  with  the  term  "knowledge  frontier"  appearing  in  WURSOR  (Goldstein,  1982).  In 
GRACILE,  we  represent  the  group-based  knowledge  frontier  by  the  union  of  two  sets:  the  learner's  potential 
development  level  and  the  complex  patterns  that  can  be  integrated  by  those  basic  patterns  which  the  system 
believ-s  have  already  been  internalized  by  the  learner,  llie  intersection  of  these  sets  is  called  candidate  knowledge 
for  relevant  collaboration.  A  degree  of  usability,  popularity,  relevatice  and  feasibility  is  assigned,  according  to 
the  patterns'  integr^Uon  relations  and  their  use  by  the  group. 

Interacting  with  GRACILE 

Learners  Performance  and  Goals  Communication 

The  Ix^amers  Performance  Communication  module  of  the  Mediator  allows  the  student  free  access  to  open 
student  mcxlels  which  represent  the  group  members'  aclual  development  level,  thereby  allowing  the  learners  to 
locate  their  own  level  in  relation  with  the  others'.  Each  learner  is  encouraged  to  realize  who  can  help  her/him  or 
who  can  be  helped,  llris  is  an  important  issue  for  the  process  of  goals  selection  and  collaboration. 
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Learners  can  explicitly  express  their  goals  either  as  delivery  goals  or  content  goals  (McCalla  &  Wasson, 
1992).  Delivery  goals  refer  to  the  challenge  of  constructing  an  appropriate  sentence  for  a  specific  DSF»  where  the 
learner  wants  to  know  and  practice  how  to  express  her/himself  properly.  A  learner  expresses  a  content  goal  when 
s^e  wants  to  know  about  the  usage  of  a  language  pattern  or  an  expression  that  s/he  has  already  noticed,  and 
decides  to  practice  it  in  a  situation  where  appropriate.  The  learner  can  also  refuse  or  accept  the  task  proposed  to 
her^im  by  the  Mediator,  during  the  negotiation  of  the  learning  activities  of  dialogue  construction. 

Sentence  Construction 

Learners  put  their  knowledge  into  practice  di  ring  the  construction  of  sentences  with  the  aid  of  a  dialogue 
agent  assigned  to  them  and/or  the  other  learners,  if  necessary.  During  dialogue  construction,  the  learner  works 
directly  with  nouns  and  verbs  to  construct  her/his  own  sentences.  The  learning  environment  is  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  Japanese-English  dictionaries  for  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  written  in  Kanji  and 
Hiragana.  More  than  850  Japanese  verbs  and  80  adjectives  can  be  automatically  conjugated  by  a  dialogue  agent, 
whose  request  input  can  be  a  verb  or  an  adjective  in  English  with  the  selection  of  the  desired  conjugation 
features.  The  requ'^st  can  be  also  a  conjugated  verb  or  a  sentence  in  Japanese,  based  on  a  language  pattern  or  an 
expression.  In  this  case,  the  dialogue  agent  presents  the  appropriate  DSF  and  the  pattern  or  expression  meaning 
in  English,  together  with  the  verbal  and  adjectival  conjugation  features.  Assistance  from  the  dialogue  agent  is 
registered  into  the  learner's  student  model,  and  represents  the  learner's  current  needs  concerning  the  construction 
and  use  of  language  patterns  and  expressions. 
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Sentence  Collaborative  Discussion  and  Evaluation 

The  knowledge  about  language  patterns,  expressions  and  their  appropriate  use  in  a  DSF  is  provided  by  the 
dialogue  agent,  when  it  receives  a  request  from  the  learners  in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  constructed  sentences.  The  learner  may  also  ask  another  learner  about  the  appropriate 
construction  and  use  of  a  pattern  or  expression.  In  this  way,  the  students  play  both  the  role  of  learner  as 
newcomer  and  as  experienced  \)cer,  Tlie  respective  dialogue  agent  makes  an  analysis  of  the  constructed  sentence, 
manipulating  its  knowledge  representation  of  the  patterns  and  expressions  according  to  its  age,  gender  and  status. 
Ilien  the  dialogue  agent  detemiines  whether  the  sentence  is  grammatically  correct  and  appropriate  to  the  specific 
dialogue  situation.  A  constructed  sentence,  as  a  part  of  a  shared  dialogtie,  should  be  accepted  by  all  members  and 
be  cither  discussed  or  rejected.  In  the  latter  case,  other  learners  can  assist  and  propose  modifications.  The  sentence 
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evaluation  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  assistance  from  other  learners  or  the  dialogue  agent  corresponding  to  the 
role  the  student  is  playing  in  the  dialogue,  which  in  turn  determines  if  that  knowledge  has  still  not  been 
internalized  by  the  learner.  After  the  construction  and  evaluation  of  a  sentence,  the  Mediator  updates  the 
respective  learner's  student  model.  Figure  5  presents  the  interaction  with  GRAQLE's  learning  environment  in 
general  terms. 

Conclusions 

We  have  presented  the  configuration  and  the  characteristics  of  GRACILE,  a  collaborative  intelligent 
learning  environment  for  learning  Japanese  language  patterns  and  expressions,  where  learners  write  sentences 
together  in  situations  where  the  domain  knowledge  is  appropriately  used.  In  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  the  learners,  the  Mediator  proposes  a  set  of  tasks  to  the  student  in  terms  of  dialogue  situated  functions, 
based  on  the  knowledge  the  Mediator  considers  the  student  may  integrate  next  and  on  what  it  believes  has  been 
already  internalized  by  the  student  and  the  other  members  of  the  learning  group.  This  group-based  knowledge 
frontier  is  important  since  it  represents  the  possible  collaboration  from  other  peers  in  the  scope  of  the  evolution 
of  the  learner's  knowledge.  We  believe  that  GRACILE  is  a  learning  environment  that  will  help  Japanese 
language  students  develop  their  reading  and  writing  skills  faster,  allowing  them  to  become  more  productive  in 
their  communication  of  Japanese.  GRACILE  is  being  developed  in  Prolog  for  a  network  of  Macintosh 
computers. 
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Abstract:  The  'Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  project  is  a  European  collaborative  venture  de- 
signed to  produce  a  hypermedia  learning  package  that  is  published  on  compact  disc  read- 
only-memor>'  (CD-ROM).  Two  versions  of  the  package  are  to  be  developed.  One  of  these  is 
intended  to  be  used  on  a  multimedia  personal  computer  (MPC)  while  the  other  is  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  commercially  available  CD-I  (compact  disc  -  interactive)  equipment. 
The  MPC  version  of  the  package  is  currently  being  developed  and  the  CD-I  version  is  being 
designed.  This  paper  describes  the  Hypermedia  for  Teaching  project  and  its  current  status. 
It  also  discusses  the  logistics  and  problems  of  running  a  large  multi-national  hypermedia 
project. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  'Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  project  is  a  three  year  research  and  development  project  that  is  funded  by  the 
European  Community  (EC)  within  its  COMETT  framework.  The  project  involves  a  consortium  consisting  of 
twelve  partners.  The  partners  involved  in  the  project  are  based  in  the  following  countries:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Greece.  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  project  base  is  at  the  Universit>'  of 
Barcelona  although  project  meetings  are  hosted,  in  'iurn,  by  other  member  countries.  The  working  language  for 
the  project  is  English. 

The  major  objective  of  the  project  is  to  create  a  collection  of  hypermedia  documents  (published  on  CD-ROM) 
that  can  act  as  an  informative  and  authoritative  source  of  material  on  hypermedia  techniques  and  their  potential 
uses  within  a  number  of  different  application  domains.  As  well  as  being  of  a  multi-national  nature  the  project  is 
also  required  to  be  multi-lingual  in  that  the  materials  that  are  developed  must  be  published  (on  CD-ROM)  in  six 
of  the  languages  of  the  EC. 

The  collection  of  hypermedia  documents  that  is  produced  will  be  published  on  conventional  CD-ROM  in  the 
first  instance  -for  delivery  using  a  MPC  (Jamsa,  1 993).  Subsequently,  they  will  also  be  published  on  optical  disc 
in  CD-I  format  for  deliver)'  using  a  Philips  CDI-205  CD  Interactive  Player.  This  is  a  relatively  low-cost  CD-I 
delivery  platform  intended  for  the  consumer  market.  The  reason  for  publishing  the  hypermedia  documents  in  iwo 
formats  is  to  explore  the  problems  involved  in  creating  hypermedia  documents  for  delivery  on  multi-platform 
environments.  Currently,  no  real  standards  exist  -although  the  EC  ESPRIT  project  OSMOSE  (Open  Standards 
for  Multimedia  Optical  Storage  Environments)  is  exploring  the  problems  of  defining  a  common  publishing 
format  (DELTA,  1 99 1). 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

This  section  of  the  paper  briefly  describes  the  Hypermedia  for  Teaching  Project  and  the  progress  it  has 
made  since  its  inception  in  June  1991.  The  description  is  organised  into  four  sections:  system  architecture; 
implementation  notes;  CD-ROM  prototype  production;  and  problem  areas. 
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System  Architecture 


Even  though  the  physical  implementations  of  the  two  CD-ROM  discs  described  above  will  be  different  (as 
will  their  end-user  interfaces)  the  basic  conceptual  architecture  (and  content)  of  the  two  CD  products  will  be  very 
similar.  The  basic  common  architecture  of  the  two  systems  is  illustrated  schematically  in  figure  1. 

This  diagram  depicts  the  three-level  structure  that  makes  up  the  complete  *Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  sys- 
tem. The  topmost  (Contents)  lc\'cl 
provides  the  generic  control  mecha- 
nism for  the  system  -  through  which 
users  gain  access  to  all  the  other 
embedded  modules  and  system 
functions.  Beneath  this,  at  the  sec- 
ond level  are  the  various  compo- 
nent modules  thcmscivcs  which  to- 
gether make  rtp  the  overall  system. 
At  the  third  level  is  the  collection 
of  electronic  documents  that  arc 
used  as  building  blocks  in  order  to 
construct  the  higher  level  modules 
from  which  the  system  is  built. 

T^iC  Contents  module  (see  Fig- 
ure 1)  provides  the  only  way  by 
which  users  can  enter  the  applica- 
tion -  even  though  they  might  leave 
from  any  of  the  lower  level  mod- 
Figure  1.  Basic  Structure  of  the  hypermedia  sy  stem  ^  "les  once  they  ha\'e  gained  entiy  to 

^y"  the  system.  As  well  as  acting  as  an 

overall  control  and  coordination  facility,  the  Contents  module,  prpvidcs Tour  other  basic  functions.  First,  it  pro- 
vides an  optional  ^orientation'  facilit>'  for  new  users  of  the  sv'stcm.  Second,  it  embeds  a  simple  user  model  (based 
upon  two  dimensions  -  type  of  user  and  the  language  that  he/she  speaks):  this  can  be  used  to  tailor  subsequent 
end-user  interaction  with  the  lcwer-le\'cl  modules.  Third,  it  provides  a  toolset  of  generic  functions  that  users 
might  find  useful  during  their  interactive  sessions  with  the  system.  Fourth,  it  makes  available  an  extensive 
multimedia  help  facilitv'  (at  the  generic  system  level)  about  such  topics  as:  how  to  navigate  through  the  sy  stem, 
facts  and  figures  about  the  CD-ROM  itself;  details  about  the  project  and  its  participant  groups,  and  so  on. 

As  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Contents  module  is  to  enable  users  to  access  any  of  the 
second  level  modules  that  make  up  the  application.  This  is  accomplished  using  a  mouse-based  dialogue  by 
'clicking'  on  one  of  the  reactive  buttons  that  make  up  a  two-page  menu  facility.  The  modules  at  this  level  of  the 
structure  (see  Figure  I)  are  organised  into  two  basic  categories.  First,  a  collection  of  Tommon  Core'  modules: 
and  second,  a  scries  of  *  Application'  modules.  The  Common  Core  modules  (of  which  there  are  seven)  each  deal 
(in  a  generic  way)  with  a  particular  aspect  of  h>*pcrmcdia  theory,  design  or  practice.  Similarly,  each  of  the 
Application  modules  deals  (in  an  application  oriented  way)  with  the  use  of  the  hypermedia  methods  within  a 
particular  application  domain  -  such  as  banking,  project  management,  language  teaching,  and  so  on.  The  com- 
plete set  of  Common  Core  and  Application  modules  used  in  the  project  is  listed  in  table  1 . 

The  electronic  documents  that  exist  at  the  bottom  level  of  the  stnicture  shown  in  figure  I  make  up  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  the  overall  system.  This  collection  of  documents  can  be  interlinked  in  \  arious  ways  to  form  the 
Common  Core  and  Applications  modules  that  exist  at  level  two.  The  electronic  documents  residing  at  level  three 
can  be  classified  according  to  two  basic  dimensions.  First,  whether  they  arc  of  a  linear  or  a  non-linear  formal. 
Second,  whether  or  not  they  have  a  simple  of  compound  structure.  Simple  documents  are  ones  which  do  not 
embed  any  other  document  whereas  compound  documents  embed  one  o»*  more  other  (linear  or  non-linear)  docu- 
ments within  them  The  embedding  of  documents  one  within  another  can  take  place  in  cither  of  two  ways  - 
directly  or  indirectly.  Direct  embedding  invoh'cs  importing  one  document  into  the  body  of  another  Indirect 
embedding  involves  dynamic  linking  to  other  external  documents  which  are  therefore  not  themselves  part  of  the 
original  document's  stnicture.  Obviously,  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  each  of  these  approaches. 


LEVEL  1:  CONTENTS 
(Orientation,  User  Model,  Help,  Global  Tools,  Link  to ...] 

LEVEL  2:  MODULES 
ceo  CCl  CC2  CC3  CC4  CCS  CC6 
API  AP2  AP3  AP4  APS 

LEVEL  3:  DOCUMENTS 
Document  1  Document  2  Document  3  Document  4 
Document  5  Document  6  Document  N  Document  N+] 
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Table  1 

Component  Modules  of  'Hypermedia  for  Teaching' 


Designation 

Topic  Treated 

Designation 

Topic  Treated 

ceo 

Introduction 

API 

Hichcr  Fdiication 

CCl 

Basic  Concepts 

AP2 

Company  Training 

History  01  Hypertext 

AP3 

Foreign  Language  Learning 

CC3 

Creating  Hypertext 

AP4 

Project  Management 

CC4 

Navigation 

APS 

Banking 

CCS 

Hypermedia 

CC6 

Teaching  and  Learning 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  embedding  can  take  place  is  illustrated  schematically'^ni-Figure  2  which 
shows  the  range  of  different  documents  involved  in  the  creation  of  Common  Core  Module  0  (Introduction).  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  modules  in  the  ^Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  system  and  is  designed  to  provide  users  (having  no 
prior  experience  of  hypermedia)  with  an  introduction  to  this  topic.  The  main  hypermedia  document  that  makes 
up  this  module  is  composed  from  three  basic  types  of  entity:  a  body:  a  set  of  supporting  external  files  (containing 
text,  sound,  pictures  and  video  material);  and  the  collection  of  directly/indirectly  embedded  documents  that  it 
uses. 


video ' 


text' 


animation-' 


MAIN  HYPERMEDIA  DOCUMENT 


^ sound 


^     BODY  OF  DOCUMENT 


Supporting 
Linear  Documents 

Supporting 
Hypermedia  Documents 

Document  1 

Document  HI 
(An  Electronic  Paper) 

Document  2 

Document  3 

#  

 > 

Document  4 

Document  H2 
(Book  on  Human  Senses) 

Document  5 

Document  6 

Document  7 

•  

 > 

 > 

Document  8 

Document  9 

Document  H3 
(Book  on 
Freshwater  Fish) 

•  

Document  10 

Document  11 

Document  12 

Document  13 

"^pictures 


Figure  2.  Document  t>pcs  involved  in  Common  Core  Module  0 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  bottom  level  of  the  structure  shown  iii  T  .gure  I,  the  document  body  that  makes  up 
each  hypermedia  document  is  organised  in  the  form  of  a  simple  electronic  book  structure  (Barker,  1991).  That  is, 
the  documents  from  which  the  application  is  composed  are  regarded  as  being  collections  of  reactive  multimedia 
and/or  hypermedia  pages  of  information  upon  which  are  defined  various  types  of  operation  (such  as  'next  page\ 
'previous  page\  and  so  on).  The  operations  that  arc  available  within  any  given  module  will  depend  upon  the 
types  of  tool  that  a  particular  module  needs  in  order  to  fulfil  its  requirements  within  the  overall  application. 

Implementattoii  Notes 

The  implementation  language  choosen  for  the  project  was  ToolBook  (Barker,  1993a).  The  use  of  this  envi- 
ronment for  the  implementation  of  the  'Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  system  enabled  us  to  use  an  object-oriented 
approach  to  the  design  and  development  of  the  overall  application.  We  found  that  simple  book  and  page  struc- 
tures, backgrounds,  fields,  graphic  objects  and  groups  could  easily  be  created  using  the  basic  set  of  tools  provided 
by  the  ToolBook  system.  However,  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  object  properties  and  attributes  had  to  be 
created  and  controlled  using  programming  techniques.  These  involved  having  to  generate  scripts  using  the 
OpenScript  programming  facility.  We  also  found  that  most  of  the  simple  things  that  we  wanted  to  do  could  be 
easily  achieved  using  the  basic  ToolBook  development  environment  (Version  1.53)  but  many  of  the  more  complex 
operations  (involving  digital  sound,  animation  and  motion  video)  required  the  use  of  the  multimedia  extensions. 

The  Contents  module  was  implemented  as  a  simple  ToolBook  book  containing  just  three  pages:  an  introduc- 
tory page  and  two  menu  pages.  Each  menu  page  contained  two  sets  of  reactive  buttons.  These  were  organised  into 
two  basic  tNpes:  local  buttons  and  link  buttons.  Local  buttons  could  be  used  to  initiate  local  functions  such  as  page 
turning,  invocation  of  help  facilities,  exiting,  and  so  on.  In  contrast,  link  buttons  were  used  to  invoke  the  other 
ToolBook  books  that  existed  at  the  second  level  of  the  modular  structure  illustrated  in  figure  1.  An  important 
component  of  the  Contents  module  is  its  multimedia  help  facility.  This  is  capable  of  providing  help  and  advice  in 
the  form  of  screen-based  text  and/or  audio  narrations.  The  latter  are  stored  as  pre-recorded  digital  sound  files  (in 
WAV  format)  which  are  sent  (as  needed)  to  the  Sound  Blaster  audio  card  that  is  embedded  within  the  host  MPC 
that  is  being  used  to  deliver  the  application. 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  Common  Core  and  Application  modules  were  implemented  as  individual 
books  which  were  later  incorporated  and  integrated  into  the  complete  'Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  s>'stem.  In  most 
cases  one  particular  project  partner  took  the  responsibility  for  developing  at  least  one  (but  sometimes  two)  of  the 
level  two  modules.  The  only  exception  to  this  implementation  strategy  was  associated  with  the  Project  Manage- 
ment module  which,  for  'politicaP  reasons  was  implemented  in  Icon  Author  and  subsequently  integrated  into 
ToolBook  using  dynamic  linking  and  object  linking  and  embedding  techniques  (Jamsa,  1993). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  creating  hypermedia  documents  the  ToolBook  environment  undoubtedly  provided 
an  exceptionally  eas>  system  to  use.  For  example,  it  was  very  easy  to  create  new  books,  backgrounds  and  pages: 
and  then  add  text  fields,  graphical  objects,  sound  effects  and  reactive  buttons  to  these  pages.  Buttons  were  also 
simple  to  create  (using  the  button  tool)  and  their  reactive  properties  could  then  easily  be  defined  by  the  ToolBook 
scripting  facility.  Graphical  objects  could  be  created  (or  imported)  and  then  made  reactive  by  'pasting'  invisible 
buttons  over  those  areas  that  were  to  exhibit  reactivity.  These  reactive  areas  could  then  be  linked  to  other  pages, 
to  other  documents  or  to  other  processes.  Special  effects  (visual  and  audio)  could  also  be  created  through  the 
design  and  implementation  of  appropriate  scripts.  It  was  also  relatively  eas>  to  create  reactive  words  and  phrases 
within  text  -  and  then  link  these  up  to  other  pages  or  objects  within  the  same  screen  or  another  book. 

Obviously,  text  handling  facilities  played  an  important  role  with  respect  to  page  creation  for  the  hypermedia 
documents  that  were  used.  Invariably,  this  involved  importing  text  from  other  applications  such  as  desk -top 
publishing  s>'stems  and  word-processing  packages.  In  general,  no  major  difficulties  were  encountered  although 
some  minor  editing  of  imported  text  was  usually  necessary.  We  found  that  two  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the 
ToolBook  system  (in  the  context  of  text  handling)  were  its  scrollable  text  fields  and  its  text  searching  facilities. 
The  use  of  scrollable  text  fields  meant  that  large  volumes  of  h>pertext  material  could  be  accessed  through  a 
rclati\ely  small  fixed  screen  area.  However,  some  care  had  to  be  taken  in  following  up  links  from  and  back  to 
pages  containing  scrollable  fields  -  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  context.  This  problem  was  overcome  by  writing  a 
simple  script  that  could  'remember'  the  context  of  a  scrollable  field  when  one  of  its  embedded  hotwords  was 
selected.  The  ToolBook  text  searching  facility  provided  a  useful  mechanism  by  which  end-users  could  search 
through  Inpcrmedia  documents  in  order  to  locate  particular  sections  of  text  that  might  be  of  special  interest  to 
them. 
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CD-ROM  Prototype  Production 

The  creation  of  a  CD-ROM  protOt>T)e  disc  involves  a  number  of  fairly  well-defined  stages  (Barker.  1993a). 
Within  this  project  the  four  main  stages  were:  local  testing  and  emulation;  data  transportation:  building  a  disc 
image  on  magnetic  disc;  and  transferring  the  disc  image  cross  to  a  recordable  compact  disc  using  either  a  single 
session  or  a  multi-session  CD  recording  unit.  Each  of  these  stages  is  briefly  discussed  below. 

Each  project  partner  was  given  the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  material  submitted  for  publication 
was  free  from  errors  and  coherently  organised.  In  order  to  realise  these  objectives  it  was  necessary  to  use  local 
emulation  facilities  in  order  to  simulate  the  behaviour  of  the  modules  when  committed  to  compact  disc.  In  many 
cases  this  emulation  phase  involved  building  the  anticipated  module  structure  into  re-writable  magneto-optical 
disc  storage.  In  cases  where  this  was  not  available,  hard  disc  storage  had  to  be  used  instead. 

It  was  agreed  that  one  project  partner  (the  University  of  Barcelona)  would  be  responsible  for  collecting 
together  the  modules  produced  by  the  different  project  partners.  Various  methods  of  data  transportation  were 
therefore  used  to  transfer  modules  to  the  Spanish  group.  In  general,  three  basic  techniques  were  used:  tape 
streamer:  exchangeable  hard  disc  units:  and  conventional  3.5  inch  floppy  discs  containing  compressed  files  that 
could  be  decompressed  on  arrival  in  Barcelona.  Electronic  mail  facilities  were  considered  but  not  all  partners  had 
access  to  this  type  of  resource. 

At  the  University  of  Barcelona  all  of  the  materials  that  were  submitted  by  the  project  partners  had  to  be 
extracted  from  their  transportation  media  and  stored  in  a  standard,  uniform  and  appropriately  structured  way 
within  the  host  PC  that  was  used  to  build  the  CD  disc  image  that  would  subsequently  be  transferred  to  the  actual 
compact  disc.  Prior  to  constructing  the  CD  disc  image  any  minor  editorial  changes  (textual,  graphical  or  aes- 
thetic) that  were  necessary  to  achieve  overall  consistency  were  undertaken. 

Once  the  CD  disc  image  had  been  created  it  was  transferred  across  to  the  CD-ROM  recording  s\stem  (a 
Philips  CDD-52 1 GN  Desktop  CD-Recorder  System)  that  was  attached  to  the  PC  that  was  used  for  system  build- 
ing. Two  basic  approaches  can  be  used:  single  session  and  multiple  session.  The  first  of  these  involves  transfer- 
ring all  of  the  disc  image  across  to  the  CD  in  one  single  transfer  session.  The  second  involves  building  the  CD 
incrementally  over  several  independent  recording  sessions.  Although  our  equipment  was  capable  of  performing 
multi-session  transfers,  we  transferred  our  disc  image  in  one  single  transfer  session. 

Problem  Areas 

Obviously,  in  a  multi-n?tional  project  such  as  this  one,  which  involves  so  many  different  partners,  a  number 
of  problem  areas  will  invariably  arise.  We  conclude  this  section  of  the  paper  by  summarising  some  of  the  diflicul- 
tics  that  arose  during  the  project  and  how  they  were  overcome.  For  the  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  the 
problem  areas  that  were  encountered  are  organi.scd  into  three  broad  classes:  end-user  interface  design;  production 
issues:  and  resource  implications. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that  we  had  to  resolve  were  created  by  end-user  interface  design 
issues  (Bartolome,  1 992).  The  problems  encountered  here  involved  having  to  decide  upon:  when  to  use  icons  and 
when  to  use  textual  descriptions  for  control  ftinctions;  the  text  fonts  and  point  sizes  to  be  used;  the  types,  st>'le, 
size  and  positions  of  buttons;  what  tools  and  facilities  should  be  provided  for  end-users;  when  and  where  to  use 
menu  entries  and  buttons  (in  situations  where  a  choice  was  available);  and  the  levels  of  help  that  should  be 
provided  by  the  system.  All  of  these  problems  were  eventually  resolved  after  much  (often  heated)  discussion  and 
debate. 

0\'era!l,  the  production  of  scripts,  modules  and  the  CD-ROM  proceeded  fairly  smoothly  However,  a  number 
of  obstacles  did  have  to  be  overcome.  Three  of  the  most  important  of  these  related  to:  consistency  of  treatment 
(with  respect  to  the  level  and  scope  of  subject  matter):  consistency  cf  style  (that  is,  ensuring  that  different  modules 
produced  by  different  partners  all  had  the  same  style  of  presentation  and  a  consistent  end-user  interface);  and 
programming  efficicnc>'  -  partners  varied  widely  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  of  and  expertise  with  ToolBook 
and  OpcnScript.  Again,  these  problems  were  not  too  difficult  to  overcome  as  a  result  of  the  free  interchange  of 
technical  programming  knowledge,  the  creation  of  an  editorial  advisory  team  (whose  responsibility  was  to  check 
the  quality  of  scripts  prior  to  their  implementation)  and  the  appointment  of  a  quality  assurance  officer  (who  was 
based  at  the  University  of  Porto  in  Portugal). 

As  is  the  case  with  virtually  all  technology-based  projects,  the  problems  arising  as  a  result  of  limited  re- 
sources were  probably  some  of  the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  There  was  a  fixed  amount  of  financial  resource  (in 
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terms  of  ECUs)  available  for  the  production  of  the  'Hypermedia  for  Teaching'  discs.  This  had  to  cover  the  costs 
of  equipment,  de\'elopment,  translation  between  European  languages,  travel  and  projea  meetings.  Fixed  sums 
were  therefore  allocated  to  each  one  of  these  expenditure  headings.  Undoubtedly,  the  mechanism  for  dividing  up 
the  budget  available  for  module  development  created  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  sort  out.  In  the  end  it 
was  decided  that  all  modules  should  be  allocated  equal  funding.  Obviously,  in  some  cases  this  created  problems 
with  respect  to  the  'natural  closure'  of  a  module  and  hence  its  overall  size. 

Obviously,  some  problems  still  remain  to  be  resolved.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  relate  to  the 
translation  of  the  overall  system  into  the  six  selected  European  languages  and  the  logistics  of  creating  and  distrib- 
uting a  multi-lingual  system  such  as  this.  These  problems  will  be  resolved  in  due  course.  Despite  the  problems 
that  have  been  encountered  in  this  project,  overall  it  has  made  good  progress  and  will  undoubtedly  be  success- 
fully completed. 

CONCLUSION 

Electronic  documents  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  as  a  mechanism  of  communication  within 
a  wide  range  of  different  conte.xts  such  as  business,  commerce,  education,  consumer  services,  and  so  on.  In  the 
past  most  electronic  documents  contained  just  text  or  text  augmented  with  simple  images.  However,  the  advent  of 
multimedia  and  hypermedia  technologies  (involving  the  combined  use  of  text,  sound,  animation  and  motion 
video)  now  means  that  many  more  different  types  of  electronic  document  can  be  created  (Martin,  1990:  Barker, 
1993b;  Richards,  1993).  Hypermedia  documents  are  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  potentially  high 
communication  bandwidth  that  they  are  able  to  make  available.  Of  course,  such  documents  arc  much  more 
difficult  to  prepare  and  disseminate  (compared  with  conventional  electronic  documents)  because  they  can  involve 
many  more  communication  modalities. 

Of  course,  a  major  problem  associated  with  the  creation  of  hypermedia  documents  is  the  problem  of  closure. 
That  is,  trying  to  draw  reasonable  and  relatively  natural  boundaries  around  the  content  domain  of  such  docu- 
ments. Because  of  the  principle  of  inter-relatedncss  (which  states  that,  in  theory,  *ever>lhing  is  related  to  every- 
thing else*),  creating  natural  closure  in  hypermedia  documents  is  much  more  difficult  than  doing  so  in  conven- 
tional documents.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  answer  the  basic  question  *Is  a  hypermedia  document  e\'er 
complete?'. 

Another  important  problem  associated  with  the  use  and  sharing  of  h>permedia  documents  (particularly, 
when  they  arc  intended  for  international  use)  is  the  difficulties  associated  with  their  translation  into  other  lan- 
guages. We  have  found  that  considerable  difficulties  can  arise  -  even  when  they  are  all  produced  in  a  common 
base  language  (such  as  English)  and  then  translated  into  other  target  languages. 

Our  experience  in  this  project  with  MPC  and  CD-I  design  and  production  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  signifi- 
cant problem  that  will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  near  future  is  the  problem  of  agreeing  upon  a  common  publication 
format  and  delivery  platform  for  h>'pcrmedia  documents.  At  present  no  real  internationally  agreed  upon  stand- 
ards exist  in  this  area  -although  some  groups  are  actively  working  on  this  issue.  However,  until  such  standards 
have  been  decided  upon  and  implemented  it  will  prove  very  difficult  to  exchange  hypermedia  documents  and 
deliver  them  on  different  delivery  platforms  unless  some  form  of  mark-up  language  (like  SGML)  is  used. 
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Abstract:  In  this  paper,  we  present  the  first  stage  of  the  HyTuS  project  (Hypermedia 
Tutoring  System).  This  project  originated  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  Institute  is  a 
cooperation  between  University  and  professional  partners  (Alliance  Frangaise  is  a 
training  institute  supplying  French  courses  in  France  (for  foreigners)  and  abroad.  It  is 
composed  of  more  than  2000  centres  all  over  the  world).  The  aim  of  the  project  is  to 
provide  a  hypermedia  CD-ROM-based  environment  for  learning  French  according  to 
the  Alliance  Frangaise  educational  programs.  In  this  paper,  we  have  studied  the 
problem  related  with  its  distribution.  The  aim  is  to  provide  the  learners  with  specific 
views  (WEBs)  of  the  CD-ROM  database.  Two  aspects  are  considered  :  the  first  one, 
purely  pedagogical,  tackles  the  need  to  focus  a  learning  session  to  a  restricted  number 
of  topics.  The  second  one  is  a  technical  problem  :  some  training  centres  are  still 
based  on  traditional  teaching  methods  and  are  not  well-fitted  out  with  high  quality 
computers.  Consequently,  some  of  them  cannot  put  into  practice  CD-ROM-based 
training  sessions.  The  solution  is  to  provide  them  with  a  magnetic  disk  containing 
particular  sub-sets  of  the  educational  hypermedia  CD-ROM  version. 


Aims  and  framework  of  the  HyTuS  project 

The  first  stage  of  the  project  w;is  initiated  by  a  profitable  team-work  in  which  pedagogues  and  teachers'  needs 
and  dreams  were  confronted  to  computer  scientists'  reality  (costs,  calendars, ...). 

It  was  decided  to  focus  the  prototype  to  the  second  level  morpho-syntax  aspects  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise 
institute  learning  program.  Taking  into  account  the  diversity  of  learners  (age,  nationality,  curriculum,  ...)  was 
one  of  the  major  French  Institute  requirements.  Fortunately,  this  problem  was  yet  well  resolved  (at  least 
theoretically)  in  A.P.I,  works  (Beltran,  1991;  Beltran,  1992;  Beltran,  1993), ... 

Defining  Educational  Hypermedia  sessions 

The  hypermedia  is  designed  to  be  adapted  to  several  pedagogical  aims  and  contexts  (several  strategies  related 
with  the  second  level  of  the  learning  program  are  implemented).  The  CD-ROM  covers  several  months  of 
traditional  training,  but  learning  sessions  have  to  be  short  and  focussed  on  topics  defined  by  both  learners  and 
instructors.  Consequently,  we  have  to  manage  this  fragmentation,  providing  the  learner  with  sharply  defined 
views  of  the  knowledge  base  (or  *WEBs\  according  to  the  hypermedia  literature). 
*  Virtual  (or  lo^icaH  partitions  :  a  pedaoogical  requirement 

The  WEB  structuring  of  knowledge  is  a  classical  mean  which  aims  to  avoid  getting  lost  in  a  hypermedia 
document,  particularly  when  they  are  used  for  CAL  purposes  (Richards  &  Muhlhauser,  1993).  But,  tlie  definition 
of  navigation  strategies  and  user  models  is  not  enough  in  the  CAI  context  of  our  architecture  (Hypermedia-based 
tutoring  system),  llie  web  definition  must  be  still  stronger  because  a  HyTuS  web  has  to  be  organized  according 
to  particular  pedagogical  aims  (not  only  navigation  contexts)  :  revision  of  concepts,  overview,  detailed 
presenUition,  exen:ises,  knowledge  checking,  ...  Each  pedagogical  strategy  implies  a  particular  behaviour  of  the 
supervision  system,  that  is  to  say  a  particular  web  management.  On  the  other  hand,  new  constraints  impose  the 
creation  of  physical  partitions. 
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♦  Physical  partitions  :  n  tfirhniml  nnd  nronniyntionnl  rpniiiremfint 

The  CD-ROM  solution  seems  to  be  the  best  support  for  data  storage  and  distribi.ticn.  However,  some 
Alliance  FranQoise  training  centres  are  isolated  and  poorly  equiped  (with  personal  computers  of  several 
capabilities).  So  the  tele-teaching  architectures  proposed  in  numerous  works  (TeleTeai^hing,  1993;  Applica, 
1993)»  (network-based  and  often  requiring  expensive  devices)  are  unsuited  for  our  problem.  This  has  led  us  to 
study  the  distribution  of  hypermedia  webs  (particular  views)  using  more  traditional  supports,  such  as  removable 
hard  disks  (e,g,  SyQuest)  or  floppy  disk  packages.  Later  on,  we  shall  describe  the  web  extraction  mechanism. 


The  WEB  speciflcat ion  (see  figure  1) 


The  model  we  propose  (Bcltran,  1993),  constitutes  an  extension  of  a  widely  accepted  hypertext  reference 
model  :  the  DEXTER  model  (Halaz  &  Swartz,  1990;  Safe,  1990),  The  educational  hypermedia  CD-ROM  is 
composed  of  hypermedia  knowledge  (information,  links,  „.)  plus,  the  textual  representation  (DEXTER  formal 
description  of  the  hypermedia  document  :  (a)  in  fig.l).  This  description,  or  a  copy  (a'),  is  used  by  the  *WEB 
specification  tool'  in  order  to  define  the  WEB  corresponding  to  the  parameters  stated  by  the  instructor  (b)  : 
learner  profile,  pedagogical  aims,  characteristics  of  the  target  computer(s),  „,  A  dialogue  with  the  instructor 
allows  him  to  refine  the  WEB  to  be  produced.  Next,  from  both  the  WEB  specification  document  (c)  and  the 
hypermedia  database,  the  extraction  tool  builds  a  physical  partition,  satisfactory  from  both  pedagogical  and 
technical  points  of  view  (d). 


Educational 
Hypermedia 
(CD-ROM) 

Formal 
description 
(DEXTER) 


SOURCE  EDUCATIONAL  HYPERMEDIA 


Specification 
tool 


Fonrjal  description 

(copy) 


Instructor 


Target  Educational 
Hypermedia  WEB 


•  Target  environment  characteristics 
^  •  Learner  requirements  &  curriculum 

Instructor 
specifications 

Tar^tet  computer  Learner 

TARGET  SITE 


SPECIFICATION  ENVIRONMENT  (source  or  .target  sitc^ 


Figure  1,  Specifying  an  Educational  hypermedia  WEB 


Three  possible  configurations 

•  Each  computer  of  the  training  centre  is  connected  to  a  CD-ROM  device  (directly  or  by  network):  at  the 
beginning  of  a  learning  session,  the  Iciuiicr  chooses  among  a  set  of  WEB  specifications  prepared  by  the 
instructor.  The  WEB  is  automatically  computed  by  the  extraction  tool  at  navigation  time. 

•  The  majority  of  training  computers  is  not  connected  to  a  CD-ROM  device  :  in  spite  of  this,  the  instructor  can 
specify  the  WEB  (only  the  formal  representation  is  needed).  Next,  if  a  computer  of  the  centre  can  read  a  CD- 
ROM  (local  or  remote  device),  the  WEB  is  built  and  stored  on  a  magnetic  support.  To  be  used  by  the  learners, 
the  WEB  should  be  installed  on  the  target  computers. 

•  In  the  ciLse  where  no  CD-ROM  device  is  available,  the  instructor  sends  the  web  specification  document  lo  a 
centre  having  CD-ROM  devices.  The  WEB  is  built  and  returned  to  the  instructor. 

This  process  allows  pcx^rly  equiped  centres  to  provide  the  Iciirners  with  adapted  learning  programs  (e.g. 
presentation  of  the  first  month  topic  courses,  revision  of  sequence  U  exercises  and  complements  of  modules  4 
and  5, ...). 
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The  on-going  HyTuS  prototype  :  the  Hyperdocument  structure 


Organization  of  knowledge  (figure  2) 

Structuring  knowledge  in  Hypcnmedia  sequences,  composed  of  several  modules  allows,  at  the  upper  level  a 
topical  navigation.  Moreover,  this  organization  suits  the  WEB  specification. 

The  learning  program  is  composed  of  several  sequences;  each  of  them  is  focussed  on  a  particular  problem 
(such  as  the  negation  :  'ne  pas')  and  contains  modules  which  treat  a  particular  aspect  of  the  sequence  main 
subject  (for  example  :  a  module  to  learn  sentences  including  'ne  pas..:;  another  where  'ne'  and  'pas'  are  separated 
with  only  a  verb;  ..,).  Several  types  of  multimedia  Hypermedia-organized  exercises  are  proposed;  complements 
can  be  consulted. 

According  to  the  strategy  stated  by  the  instructor  or  the  learner,  the  hypcrgraph  of  the  module  is  dynamically 
computed.  The  evaluation  of  the  learner  interaction  within  a  module  depends  also  on  the  HyTuS  strategy.  Links 
to  or  from  other  modules  of  the  same  sequence  are  managed  by  the  HyTuS  pilot. 

The  Hypermedia  Tutoring  System  allows  the  user  (instructor  or  learner)  to  decide  which  strategy  will  be  used 
during  the  session.  Several  parameters  can  modify  the  supervision  of  the  learner  interaction  with  a  module,  the 
paths  within  a  module,  the  linkage  of  sequences, ...  A  set  of  relevant  supervision  parameters  has  been  decided  by 
the  pedagogues  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  Institute. 

A  tool  for  HyTuS  behavior  specification  is  now  being  developed  and  allows  to  set  the  following  supervision 
settings: 


Notation 

•  20  points  if  answer  is  found,  0  if  not 

•  Depending  on  the  number  of 
possible  answers 

Access  to  complements 

•  Always 

•  Only  if  the  point  average  > 'x' 

•  Never 

Module  browsing 

•  Overview  (x%  of  exercises) 

•  Complete 

•  Leamer  choice 

Exit  module  (link  to  another  module) 

•  At  end 

•  If  point  average  > 'x'  and  '/% 
of  exercises  iirc  done 

Answer  analysis 

•  After  each  exercise 

•  After  each  module 

•  After  each  sequence 

Exit  sequence  (to  another 

•  At  end                sequence  or  end) 

•  If  point  av.  >  'x'  and  'y'  %  of  modules 

•  According  to  leamer  errors 

Error  treatment  (link  between  scque 

•  Do  not  take  into  account 

•  Take  into  account  but  continue 

•  Treat  immediately  &  go  back 

•  Treat  immediately  &  don't  go  back 

^^^^^     Sequence  and 
module  calling 

•  According  to  priority  list(s) 

•  According  to  learner  errors 

Sequence  and  module  priority 

•  Instructor  list 

•  Leamer  list 

•  Predefined  lists  depending 
on  the  leamer  language 

Taking  into  account  the  CAI  components  of  the  educational  hyperdocument 

In  this  purpose,  the  MACT  model  (Peninou  &  Gouardcires  1993a;  Pdrunou  &  Gouiu-dcires  1993b),  designed 
to  knowledge  hise  management  in  ICAl  systems,  seems  particuUirly  suited.  Tins  model  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
pedagogical  primitive  (also  rcferecd  in  Woolf,  1991;  Van  Marcke,  1992:  Major  &  Reichgelt,  1992).  MACT 
dcfnies  four  components: 

•  an  Object  base  representing  the  system  reasoning  context  (curriculum,  available  pedagogical  styles,  learner 
inti^raction,  ...). 

•  a  Task  base  representing  high  level  functions  of  the  system.  Rich  task  represents  a  pedagogical  primitive  and 
takes  into  account  a  system  pedagogical  function  or  a  system  pedagogical  objective.  A  task  defines  the  set  of 
shiircd  objects  and  describes  the  identifiers  of  needed  tasks,  considering  a  specific  context.  Seveml  agents  are 
:iss(x:iated  to  a  task, 

•  an  Agent  base,  in  which  each  agent  is  designed  to  perform  its  associated  task  in  a  specific  context.  Tliis  context 
is  detemiined  by  *pre*  and  *post'  condition  atlribntcs  defined  for  each  agent. 

•  a  run-time  engine  whicli  runs  MACT  specifications,  manages  the  object  base  shiiring  and  the  selection  of 
agents  in  order  to  realize  a  task  (by  checking  *pre*  conditions  and  selecting  agents).  This  nia:hanisni  can  be 
compared  with  the  functioning  of  the  GTE  system  (Generic  Tutoring  Environment,  (ViUi  Marcke,  1992) ). 


This  model,  adapted  to  our  needs,  allows  the  definition  of  pedagogical  contexts  within  an  educational 
hypermedia  document.  It  is  also  a  good  support  for  the  extraction  of  coherent  pedagogical  WEBs.  Let  us  now 
present  the  external  structure  of  the  HyTuS  Hyperdocument  being  developed. 

The  Task  /  Agent  internal  structure  of  the  Hypermedia  Tutoring  System 


The  Hypermedia  specification  (based  on  the  DEXTER  model,  extended  using  the  MACT  formalism) 
constitutes  a  standard  description  of  both  hypermedia  information  and  supervision  components.  The  pedagogical 
primitives  tasks  allow  the  representation  of  pedagogical  aims  related  to  a  specific  use  of  the  hyperdocument. 


Hyperdocument  Interaction  CAI  Modules 

supervision  system 


Figure  2,  The  tasks  /  agents  internal  structure 

This  representation  involves  the  three  levels  of  the  educational  hypermedia  :  the  hyperdocument,  the 
supervision  system  and  the  CAI  components  (see  figure  2). 

•  A  task,  named  *  Module  Task'  is  linked  to  each  module  of  the  hyperdocument  (a).  Agents,  named  *Module 
Agents*  attached  to  this  task  describe  the  module  management  in  a  specific  context.  Each  agent  is  owner  of  a  list 
containing  the  Static  Links  (classical  links:  SL)  and  another  containing  the  Pedagogical  Links  (supervised 
dynamic  links  :  PL)  defined  for  the  module.  These  two  lists  allow  the  system  to  know  which  information  is 
needed  when  the  module  is  activated,  according  to  particular  supervision  parameters  (exercise  notation,  exit 
module  parameters,  access  to  complements,  module  browsing,  answer  analysis,  error  treatment). 

•  A  task,  named  'Sequence  Task'  is  associated  to  each  sequence  of  the  hyperdocument  (b).  In  the  same  way, 
agents  named  ^Sequence  Agents'  are  associated  to  this  task.  A  list  of  'Needed  Modules'  (NM),  addressing  the 
modules  able  to  be  activated  is  associated  to  each  Sequence  Agent.  These  agents  define  the  sequence  management 
with  regard  to  the  parameters  stated  by  the  instructor,  i.e.  the  system  behaviour  settings  (access  to  complements, 
sequence  browsing,  e,;it  sequence  panimetcrs,  answer  analysis  and  error  treatment). 

•  Finally,  the  HyTuS  pilot  is  represented  by  the  'General  Task'  (c),  its  agents,  named  Pilot  Agents  define  the 
parameters  related  to  the  supervision  context :  error  treatment,  sequence  or  module  priority  and  calling, ...  A  list 
of  'Needed  Sequences'  (NS)  addressing  the  sequences  able  to  be  activated  is  associated  to  e^'jch  Pilot  Agent, 

The  object  base  contains  :  •  data  related  to  the  super\'ision  parameters,  •  objects  sliared  by  both  the  Pilots  Agents 
and  the  user  interface  management  system  (event-based  system). 

The  agents  connected  to  each  task  arc  in  charge  of  one  or  several  combinations  of  the  suixrvision  paramelcre. 
The  activation  of  an  agent  (controlled  by  the  attributes  named  'pii^'  and  'post'  contlitions)  depends  on  the  values 
of  both  •  the  hypcmiedia  /  supervision  system  shared  objects  and  •  the  supervision  parameters. 
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Specifying  WEBS 


A  Web  specification  consists  in  delimiting  particular  hypermedia  knowledge  with  regard  to  :  •  the  possibility 
to  install  the  Web  on  a  target  computer.  •  the  satisfactipn  of  the  constraints  stated  by  the  instructor  related  both 
to  the  information  content  and  the  interaction  supervision.  Extractions  are  made  thanks  to  queries  based  on  the 
DEXTER  representation  extended  with  the  pedagogical  oriented  MACT  overlay.  We  propose  a  step  by  step 
approach*  resumed  by  the  figure  3. 

Topic  /  SubtODic  Selection  (DW  :  Domain  Web)  From  a  topic  browser  and  a  table  of  contents  presenting  the 
hypermedia  units  (sequences  and  modules),  a  first  set  of  queries  defines  a  Domain  Web  (DW).  This  DW  is  only 
content  satisfactory  in  regard  of  the  instructor  specifications. 

Supervision  Parameters  Setting  &  Task  /  Agents  Extraction  (PW  :  Pedagogical  Web)  Each  DW  supervision  task 
is  analysed  :  according  to  the  supervision  parameters,  only  relevant  agents  (for  pedagogical  management)  are 
selected  (module  agents,  sequence  agents  and  pilot  agents  having  relevant  activation  'pre*  conditions).  From  the 
selected  Module  agents  and  their  lists  of  links  (SL  aiid  PL  lists),  a  PW  Web  is  generated. 
Topic  /  Pedagogical  Completeness  checking  (DPW  :  Domain  Pedagogical  Web)  DW  and  PW  do  not  always 
strictly  overlap  (PW  units  may  not  belong  to  DW.  or  reciprocaly).  In  order  to  obtain  the  resulting  DPW.  a 
compromise  between  DW  and  PW  must  be  found  (feed-back  to  the  two  previous  steps).  At  this  stage,  selected 
domain  information  is  linked  to  the  selected  control  agents. 

Technological  Requirements  &  Improvements  (DPTW  :  Domain  Pedagogical  Technological  Web)  From  the 
DPW  and  the  extended  DEXTER  representation,  the  Web  size  estimation  is  made  and  compajQed  with  the  target 
computer  capabilities.  Adaptations  can  be  achieved  (modifying  pictures  and  movies  quality,  sound  definition. ,,.) 
in  order  to  fit  the  computer  characteristics.  The  resulting  WEB  is  analysed  from  a  technological  point  of  view. 
When  the  Specification  DPTW  matches  a  Good  pedagogical  /  technological  Compromise,  the  web  is  found. 
Else,  if  DPTW  characteristics  do  not  match  the  instructor  requirements,  a  feed-back  to  the  previous  steps  is 
needed  (the  resulting  web  will  be  truncated  or  extended). 

Satisfaction  Criteria  The  final  Web  size  can  be  reduced  according  to  several  points  of  view  : 

•  only  few  sequences  are  needed  (those  refereed  in  the  selected  pilot  agents  NS  lists). 

•  only  few  modules  are  chosen  (those  refereed  in  the  selected  sequence  agents  NM  lists). 

•  concerning  the  selected  modules,  only  few  agents  are  needed,  so.  only  few  units  of  hypermedia  information  (SL 
and  PL  lists  of  the  module  agents)  are  associated  to  the  final  web. 

•  size  of  information  can  be  tailored  to  technological  requirements. 
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Figure  3,  DPTW  specification  and  physical  WEB  production 

Extraction  tool 

The  extraction  is  made  from  the  DPTW  specification  ;  hypermedia  units  and  their  supervision  tasks  have  to 
be  isolated : 

•  Information  data  is  copied  from  the  CD-ROM  database, 

•  Links  between  the  hypermedia  units  arc  copied  (DW). 

•  Modules.  Sequences  and  Pilot  Agents  tiro  reorganized  (DPW). 

•  Needed  pedagogical  an(!  sialic  links  i\rc  copied  (SL  and  PL  lists),  related  infonnation  is  stored. 

•  The  object  base  is  reduced  to  contain  the  only  needed  supervision  piinunelers.  and  the  necessary  hypcnnedia 
infonnation  addressed  by  the  selected  agents. 
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Then  the  program,  based  on  the  target  computer  educational  hypermedia  management  system  and  the  MACT  . 
engine  is  produced 

Results  and  Prospects 

In  this  paper,  we  have  anticipated  the  second  project  smge.  studying  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems 
related  to  the  educational  hypermedia  distribution.  The  WEB  specification  and  extracUon  mechanisms  are 
presented  as  a  necessary  solution  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  but  we  also  have  focussed  on  the  very 
interesting  aspects  involved  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view.  The  first  WEB  specification  and  extracUon 
experiments  from  an  extended  DEXTER  formalism  have  been  satisfying,  although  they  have  underhned  the 
necessity  to  have  heuristics  allowing  to  help  the  insuuctor  during  the  specification  process.  Other  heuristics 
dedicated  to  the  WEB  optimization  regarding  to  the  target  site  constraints  (e.g.  screen  or  memory  capabihties)  are 
needed  In  conclusion,  from  this  first  practical  experience,  we  expect  to  make  the  theoretical  model  evolve,  and 
we  hope  to  draw  a  framework  for  optimizing  the  educational  hyperdocument  WEB  specification...  This  study  can 
also  stands  as  a  basis  for  structuring  CAI/ICAI  systems  from  which  satisfactory  and  coherent  parts  can  be 
extracted  and  run.  But  a  great  part  of  work  is  still  to  be  done. 
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Abstract:  Students,  teachers  and  authors  need  to  access  multimedia  documents  over 
heterogenous  networks.  Quality  of  Service  (QoS)  is  a  major  consideration  for 
instructional  use.  A  Distributed  Multimedia  Database  (DMD)  was  developed  to 
answer  these  needs,  allowing  negotiation  of  QoS.  The  DMD  has  been  connected  to 
an  Integrated  Learning  Environment,  and  a  scenario  has  been  designed  for  Computer 
Supported  Collaborative  Learning  activities  using  DMD.  The  Distributed  Jigsaw 
scenario  was  implemented  and  tested.  Accessing  multimedia  documents  over 
heterogenous  networks  can  benefit  students  and  authors.  Facilities  for  QoS 
negotiation  is  critical  for  instructional  use. 


Students,  teachers  and  courseware  authors  need  to  access  multimedia  documents  that  are  located 
on  different  sites  at  a  distance.  How  can  they  have  access  to  these  documents  over  heterogenous  networks? 
What  are  the  limitations  and  potential  of  different  network  configurations  for  instructional  use?  To  answer 
these  questions,  a  simple  version  of  a  distributed  multimedia  database  (DMD)  was  developed  providing 
remote  access  to  audio,  video,  image  and  textual  materials  distributed  over  a  number  of  sites.  This  DMD 
works  over  heterogeneous  networks  and  it  includes  facilities  for  negotiating  the  Quality  of  Service.  It  has 
been  tested  in  order  to  establish  its  praticability  for  instructional  use.  The  connection  with  an  Integrated 
Learning  System  has  been  done  for  direct  access  in  a  situation  involving  the  creation  of  multimedia 
documents  in  an  instructional  context.  A  more  elaborate  scenario  involving  the  use  of  DMD  in  a 
collaborative  learning  situation,  called  Distributed  Jigsaw,  has  been  implemented. 

Needs  for  Instructional  Use 

Accessing  multimedia  documents  distributed  on  different  sites,  among  which  some  arc  at  a 
distance,  is  a  situation  faced  by  students,  teachers,  and  courseware  authors.  Students  have  as  an  assignment 
to  make  a  search  and  report,  or  to  create  a  multimedia  docunient.  Teachers  look  for  material  to  present  to 
their  students,  to  prepare  an  assignment  or  an  exam.  Courseware  authors  need  to  screen  large  amounts  of 
multimedia  documents,  select  some  of  them,  and  edit  them  to  produce  instructional  material. 

Educational  institutions,  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  often  industries,  do  not  have 
access  to  sophisticated  infrastructures;  they  need  technological  solutions  that  respond  to  their  types  of 
activities,  and  that  are  flexible  enough  to  take  into  account  minimal  infrastructures  as  well  as  more 
performing  ones.  The  solution  described  below  includes  the  design  of  a  distributed  multimedia  database 
open  to  heterogenous  network  configurations;  it  states  the  potential  and  the  limits  for  instructional  use. 

Database  design  and  network  configuration 

Since  no  distributed  mul'-mcdia  database  management  system  is  readily  available  for  the  Apple 
Macintosh  environment,  a  simple  distributed  multimedia  database  (DMD)  was  developed  and  implemented 
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as  a  distributed  multimedia  file  system  augmented  by  some  search  capabilities.  DMD  provides  for  basic 
remote  acces  to  multimedia  files  as  required  for  instructional  use,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  testbed  for 
experimenting  with  QoS  problems. 

Network  context 

High-speed  communication  facilities  suitable  for  distributed  multimedia  applications  are  gradually 
becoming  available.  However,  due  to  technical  and  budgetary  constraints,  networks  currently  available  for 
experimenting  are  heterogeneous,  consisting  of  different  transmission  lines  and  protocols.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  situations  where  the  network  topology  is  fixed  in  advance.  The  direct  consequence  is 
that  the  quality  of  connection  between  different  pairs  of  workstations  is  generally  different;  this  in  turn 
affects  the  conditions  of  access  to  remote  multimedia  files  distributed  over  the  workstations. 

Two  sites  at  the  University  de  Montreal  and  T616universit6  campuses  were  interconnected,  each 
site  having  a  number  of  workstations.  The  network  configuration  consists  of  a  low-speed  line  between  the 
campuses  (modems  @14.4  Kbaud/sec,  yielding  speeds  up  to  32  Kbits/sec),  connecting  two  LANs 
(ethemet),  pne  on  each  campus. 

Database 

DMD  is  built  upon  two  components:  Apple  Remote  Access  (ARA),  and  the  Alias  mechanism  of 
OS  7.1.  ARA  permits  access  to  the  directories  of  a  remote  machine  through  a  telephone  line.  Each 
workstation  holds  in  local  mass  storage  a  number  of  audio  and  video  files  (in  Quicktime  format),  as  well  as 
textual  and  PICT  files.  The  purpose  of  DMD  is  to  give  access  to  all  files  in  the  system  to  all  workstations. 
Ideally,  access  should  be  transparent;  that  is,  when  accessing  a  file  the  user  should  not  know  whether  it 
resides  in  the  workstation's  storage  or  if  it  has  to  be  imported  from  a  remote  site.  All  files  in  DMD  are 
maintained  in  a  global  directory  (GD) ;  each  workstation  holds  a  copy  of  the  GD  (Fig.  1).  In  addition,  each 
workstation  has  a  local  directory  of  DMD  files  residing  in  that  workstation.  A  file  which  does  not  reside  in 
a  workstation  WS  is  represented  as  an  alias  (i.e.  a  pointer  to  the  original  file  containing  its  filename* 
volume  and  network  adress)  in  WS's  version  of  GD.  A  semi-automatic  update  procedure  is  used  to  keep  the 
GD  updated  when  files  are  added  or  deleted  at  workstations.  The  update  takes  place  every  time  the 
application  program  is  entered.-  For  each  file  F,  the  GD  entry  contains  the  following  attributes:  a)  name  of 
the  home  workstation  and  the  alias  of  the  local  name  of  F;  b)  title;  c)  type,  i.e  video,  audio,  image,  or  text; 
d)  capacity  and  length,  for  audio,  video,  and  language  when  applicable;  e)  owner;  0  descriptors  or 
keywords  featuring  the  contents. 

Quality  of  service 

The  efficient  handling  of  time-dependent  multimedia  information  such  as  audio  and  video  in 
distributed  systems  requires  considerable  network  and  computing  resources.  The  term  Quality  of  Service 
(QoS)  refers  collectively  to  the  specifications  of  these  resources  for  a  given  type  of  service,  and  to  the 
mechanisms  through  which  the  resources  can  be  allocated.  For  example,  to  support  video  connections, 
throughput  must  be  maintained  continuously  for  acceptable  video  playback,  and  jitter  (the  variation  of 
transit  delay)  must  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum  for  digitized  audio  to  be  intelligible.  Depending  on  the 
encoding  used,  audio  and  video  data  can  tolerate  a  certain  percentage  of  packet  loss  and  bit  errors.  Some  of 
these  QoS  requirements  are  contadictory  and  difficult  to  achieve  simultaneously.  For  example,  error  control 
through  retransmission  causes  additional  transit  delays  and  increased  jitter.  In  addition  to  the 
communication  of  time-dependent  information,  control  infonnation  sent  between  system  components,  such 
as  real-time  messages,  is  also  subject  to  QoS  constraints.  In  fact,  QoS  can  be  thought  of  as  the  set  of  all 
parameters  characterizing  a  given  distributed  environment,  including  the  range  of  available  QoS 
parameters,  and  the  facilities  to  negotiate  them.  For  these  reasons,  QoS  is  becoming  a  central  issue  in 
distributed  multimedia  system  design,  as  in  the  proposed  Quality  of  Service  Architecture  (Campbell  &  al., 
1993)  which  offers  an  integrated  framework  for  QoS  specification  and  resource  control  over  all 
architectural  layers  of  a  system.  QoS  is  also  being  incorporated  in  high-speed  communication  protocols 
such  as  XTP  (Miloucheva  &  Rebensburg,  1993). 
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Figure  1.  Structure  of  the  Distributed  Multimedia  Database 


A  fundamental  aspect  of  dealing  with  QoS  is  the  set  of  interfaces  through  which  desired  levels  of  QoS  can 
be  requested  and  negotiated.  They  collectively  allow  end-to-end  QoS  negotiation  from  the  user  level  down 
to  the  network  layer.  Traditionally,  QoS  was  applied  to  certain  features  of  network  services,  as  in  the 
transport  layer,  without  any  possible  control  by  users.  However,  user  control  seems  desirable  in  multimedia 
applications  where  the  QoS  has  direct  effects  on  the  user's  perception  of  the  application,  and  where  the 
system  may  not  be  able  to  correctly  determine  the  user's  preferences.  For  example,  when  multimedia 
documents  arc  to  be  retrieved  from  remote  sites,  the  image  and  video  components  might  be  displayed  at 
high  resolution,  but  at  the  price  of  some  delay  and  additional  cost.  Alternatively,  lower  resolution  and/or 
smaller  displays  size  would  be  available  faster  and  at  lower  cost.  The  DMD  interface  provides  user  control 
depending  on  the  available  network  speed,  as  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

DMD  interface 

The  file  system  is  implemented  on  Macintoshes  in  HyperCard,  and  the  user  interface  consists  of 
the  following  main  component  windows:  a)  a  global  catalog  named  GC,  showing  the  list  of  all  files 
available  in  DMD;  b)  attributes  of  the  selected  files;  c)  file  display  showing  the  retrieved  file;  d)  audio  and 
video  control  panel. 

Two  search  modes  are  available,  corresponding  to  two  types  of  interface  screen  arrangements,  not 
including  another  interface  used  for  entering  new  files  and  modifying  the  attributes  of  the  existing  files. 

The  Direct  search  mode  allows  the  user  to  make  a  selection  from  the  GC.  The  attributes  of  the 
selected  file  are  automatically  displayed  for  inspection,  but  the  file  is  not  requested  for  access. 

The  Attribute  search  mode  allows  formulation  of  Boolean  queries  with  the  values  of  some  file 
attributes,  e.g.  type,  language,  content  descriptors.  As  the  result  of  a  query,  a  subset  of  the  GC  is  generated 
with  the  files  satisfying  the  query.  A  selection  can  then  be  made,  as  in  the  Direct  search  mode. 

Accessing  the  selected  file  is  done  by  calling  the  program  module  network  component  (NC), 
whose  purpose  is  to  maintain  information  on  the  underlying  communication  network.  In  the  present  case,  it 
consists  of  a  (fixed)  matrix  showing  the  available  data  rates  between  each  pair  of  workstations  in  the 
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system.  In  more  complex  situations.  NC  would  contain  additional  QoS  data,  which  might  be  variable  in 
time.  Conditions  of  accessing  (e.g.  waiting  time)  the  desired  file  are  determined  through  combined 
information  from  NC  and  GC,  with  three  possible  options: 

1.  The  file  is  available  locally  on  the  user's  workstation  WS. 

2.  The  file  is  on  a  workstation  linked  to  WS  through  ethemet. 

3.  The  file  is  on  a  workstation  linked  to  WS  through  a  14.4  kbaud  modem. 

The  negotiation  process  is  the  following:  the  user  is  first  informed  about  the  address  of  the  file  and 
the  expected  waiting  time;  she  is  then  offered  a  choice  as  to  the  possible  actions.  In  the  case  of  video  files, 
the  choices  include  to  view  the  video  file  directly  from  the  source  (in  cases  I  and  2),  to  download  the  file  to 
WS  (cases  1,  2,  3),  or  to  download  pre-selected  sections  of  the  file,  or  its  iconic  or  textual  representation 
(case  3).  Downloading  entire  video  and  audio  files  in  Quicktime  format  is  a  very  time-consuming  process 
in  case  3;  that  can  be  done  off-line.  This  situation  may  rapidly  change  with  the  availability  of  new  codecs. 
With  more  powerful  equipment,  real  time  viewing  of  video  material  through  low  speed  telephone  lines 
becomes  possible. 

Testing  the  system  for  instructional  use 

A  series  of  tests  has  been  conducted  in  order  to  establish  quality  of  service  by  the  DMD  and  its 
praticability  for  using  it  in  learning  or  authoring  situations.  Results  show  that: 

1)  search  and  browsing  through  the  DMD  are  effective  and  offer  good  quality, 

2)  importation  of  MM  documents  requires  long  delays  that  make  it  necessary  for  users  to  plan 
either  ovemignt  downloading  (teachers  or  authors),  or  other  learning  activities  during  downloading  time, 

3)  imported  documents  show  a  relative  degradation  of  quality  of  image  and  sound;  students  and 
teachers  may  find  it  acceptable;  courseware  authors  will  use  them  for  tests  and  need  a  better  quality  for  a 
final  production. 

Connecting  the  DMD  with  an  Integrated  Learning  System 

HYPERGUIDE  is  an  Integrated  Learning  System  (ILS)  that  provides  distance  education  students 
with  the  structure  and  the  objectives  of  a  course,  its  contents,  its  document  base,  and  a  guidance  throughout 
the  learning  activities  (Bergeron,  1993;  Paquette,  Bergeron  &  Bourdeau,  1993).  HYPERGUIDE  includes 
integrated  communication  facilities  for  students  to  communicate  with  their  tutor  and  with  other  students, 
and  to  exchange  files  over  regular  phone  lines.  The  DMD  has  been  directly  connected  to  the 
HYPERGUIDE  iri  such  a  way  that  when  the  student  is  to  make  a  search,  the  system  asks  her  if  she  wants  to 
make  a  search  in  the  local  base  or  in  the  distributed  one.  Further,  selected  documents  from  external  sources 
such  as  DMD  can  be  imported  to  the  database.  The  integration  of  Hyperguide  and  DMD  required  the 
implementation  of  control  buttons  to  invoke  DMD,  to  import  selected  files  and  to  return  to  the  Hyperguide 
application.  The  Apple  Events  mechanism  has  been  used  in  programming  these  functionalities.  Moreover, 
the  user  interface  of  the  DMD  has  been  adapted  to  be  consistent  with  the  HYPERGUIDE  interface,  and  a 
management  mechanism  has  been  developed  to  take  in  charge  the  documents  imported  from  the  DMD  in 
order  to  integrate  them  into  the  resident  document  base. 


Using  the  DMD  in  a  distance  course 

HYPERGUIDE  is  the  ILS  used  in  a  course  entitled  "Introduction  to  Training"  at  Tcle-univcrsite. 
In  this  course,  students  are  given  a  classification  task  where  they  have  to  make  a  search  in  a  document  base 
and  compose  a  structured  multimedia  document  based  on  the  results  of  their  search.  These  materials  (files) 
include  written  descriptions,  diagrams,  spoken  explanations,  video  clips  showing  particular  work  situations, 
etc.  Only  a  small  number  of  files  are  appropriate  in  a  given  situation,  and  the  student's  competence  is 
judged  from  her  ability  to  select  the  appropriate*  files.  This  activity,  in  order  to  be  meaningful,  requires  a 
large  file  system  with  a  variety  of  available  and  reusable  materials  coming  from  various  sources.  Hence  the 
need  for  the  distributed  file  system  described  above.  In  the  present  form  of  the  course,  video  documents  are 
analog,  and  distributed  to  students  through  the  T616-universitd  TV  channel  as  well  as  on  vidcocasscttcs. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  project,  the  video  documents  relevant  to  the  classification  task  have  been  digitized 
and  made  available  to  the  DMD  as  Quicktime  movies. 
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The  classification  task  is  done  by  students  who  work  at  a  distance  as  a  team;  they  access  the  DMD, 
import  MM  documents,  exchange  files  over  a  telephone  network,  compose  their  own  MM  document,  and 
finally  send  it  to  their  tutor.  A  scenario  for  this  teamwork  has  been  elaborated  based  on  the  Jigsaw  model 
[Slavin,  1986],  in  which  subtasks  of  a  problem  are  first  assigned  to  teams  of  students;  when  the  subtasks  are 
mastered,  the  teams  redistribute  so  that  every  new  team  contains  an  "expert"  for  each  subtask.  Every  new 
team  must  then  find  a  solution  to  the  posed  problem,  and  finally  the  solutions  are  compared  and  discussed 
among  the  teams.  This  method,  proved  to  be  efficient  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects,  was  transferred  to 
a  Computer  Supported  Collaborative  Learning  (CSCL)  situation.  The  resulting  scenario,  called  Distributed 
Jigsaw  (DJ),  is  designed  to  support  distant  cooperative  learning;  it  is  rich  in  opportunities  for  cooperation 
and  reciprocical  teaching,  with  the  following  six  events  (Fig.  2): 


1 .  Problem  definition  and  identification  of  subtasks,  nonnally  part  of  the  course  instructions. 

2.  Forming  distributed  teams  and  assigning  subtasks  to  the  team  members  by  teleconferencing 

3.  Individual  study  within  teams.  Each  member  becomes  an  "expert"  on  a  subtask  by  searching  for 
materials  and  composing  a  multimedia  document. 

4.  Teleconference  of  the  "experts"  by  subtask;  here  the  students  compare  and  elaborate  their  results  together 
with  the  members  of  other  teams  working  on  the  same  subject,  leading  to  modifications  in  their  documents. 

5.  Return  to  the  original  teams;  members  present  their  knowledge  and  documents  to  the  team. 

6.  Synthesis  of  results  within  each  team,  composition  of  the  solution,  i.e.  a  complex  document. 


Figure  2.  The  Distributed  Jigsaw  scenario 
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Conclusions  and  future  work 


This  first  experience  shows  that  the  availability  of  high-speed  transmission  facilities,  enabling 
real-time  access  to  multimedia  files,  is  not  essential.  The  adverse  effect  of  offline  access  to  such  files 
through  slow  lines  can  be  minimized  through  proper  work  organization  (e.g.  overnight  downloading)  and 
through  proper  use  of  resources  (e.g.  freeing  the  computer  during  the  waiting  time).  Students,  teachers  and 
courseware  authors  can  benefit  from  accessing  MM  documents  using  a  low-speed  communication 
infrastructure.  The  opj^ortunity  given  to  users  for  negotiating  QoS  is  essential. 

A  second  phase  of  this  project  aims  at  testing  the  system  and  experimenting  the  scenario  on  a 
high-speed  broadband  type  of  link  high  speed  link  between  two  distant  sites,  the  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec  (300  km).  The  DMD  will  be  implemented  under  a  Windows  environment  for  this  purpose;  The 
design  of  CSCL  activities  and  of  the  software  to  support  them  will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Salomon's 
reflections  (Salomon,  1992). 
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Multimedia  Training  Systems  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Impaired 
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Abstract:  The  paper  describes  work  recently  completed  on  a  European  Project 
which  has  aimed  to  use  multimedia  to  help  intellectually  impaired  or  elderly  people 
to  learn  to  use  Information  Technology  (IT)  at  work  and  in  everyday  life  situations. 
The  objective  has  been  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  those  skills  which  are  needed  in 
order  to  interact  effectively  with  IT.  The  target  learners  are  those  who,  because  of 
their  special  needs,  might  otherwise  be  barred  from  gaining  access  to  services  and 
potential  employment  involving  the  use  of  IT. 

The  project  described  in  this  paper  has  created  a  prototype  multimedia  learning  environment  which  lakes 
account  of  the  needs  of  intellectually  impaired  people  and  assists  potential  courseware  authors  in  creating 
multimedia  courses  for  such  users.  A  model  of  intellectual  impairment  has  been  produced  which  analyses  tlie 
needs  of  the  target  Icamer-uscrs.  Also  a  taxonomy  of  IT  situations  and  a  model  of  access  needs  are  provided 
which  analyse  those  skills  needed  to  cojxj  with  Information  Technology  in  the  variety  of  situations  that  arise 
in  everyday  life  and  employment.  Two  prototype  pieces  of  courseware  have  been  produced  using  the 
multimedia  courseware  production  environment.  The  first  deals  with  the  task  of  obtaining  cash  from  an 
Automated  Teller  Machine.  In  the  second,  the  learner-user  is  taught  how  to  find  a  book  in  a  library  using  a 
computer-based  catalogue. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  project  is  the  provision,  not  simply  of  a  multimedia  authoring  system,  but  of 
a  predefined  jxidagogic  model  of  the  system  and  the  provision  of  support  for  the  author-user  in  the  form  of 
guidance  in  instructional  strategies.  In  particular  13  "teaching  utilities"  are  identified  and  these  will  be 
discussed  in  the  present  paper.  In  the  prototype,  these  utilities  are  exemplified  as  a  set  of  reusable  multimedia 
modules  from  which  a  courseware  designer  is  free  to  select  during  the  creation  of  a  teaching-learning 
package.  The  prototype  courseware  runs  under  DOS  and  Windows  3.1  on  a  386  or  486  IBM-compatible 
machine  with  a  touch  screen  and  a  video  card  linked  to  a  laserdisc  player. 

1.  Introduction 

It  is  estimated  that,  because  of  improved  living  conditions  and  better  health  care,  by  the  year  2020  there 
will  be  between  60  and  80  million  citizens  in  the  European  Community.  One  in  four  of  us  will  be  over  60. 
Disability  is  associated  with  increasing  age  and  70%  of  the  disabled  are  over  60.  Access  to  Information 
Technology  can  help  this  category  of  people  live  independent  lives. 

The  TIDE  programme  is  an  initiative  of  the  Eurojxjan  Community  (EC)  to  make  Information  Technology 
more  accessible  to  disabled  and  elderly  people.  Proposals  were  invited  under  this  scheme  from  consortia 
based  within  the  EC  with  the  proviso  that  at  least  two  European  Community  countries  must  be  represented. 
One  such  contract  was  won  by  a  consortium  involving  partners  in  the  UK  and  the  Irish  Republic.  The  project 
was  known  as  ACT-IT:  Application  of  Computer  based  systems  to  Training  in  IT.  The  partners  were  London 
Guildhall  University  (formerly  City  of  London  Polytechnic)  and  Interactive  Multimedia  Systems.  Dublin, 
with  sub  contracting  piirtners  (See  acknowledgements). 

This  pa[)cr  outlines  the  work  of  the  ACT-IT  project  and  highlights  certain  aspects  of  it.  A  fundamental  aim 
of  the  ACT-IT  project  has  been  to  facilitate  access  to  Infomiation  Technology  systems  by  users  who  by  virtue 
of  their  special  needs,  their  background  or  their  environment  are  in  some  way  inhibited  from  using  such 
systems. 
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We  are  all  aware  of  typical  reactions  to  IT  devices  in  which,  for  example,  a  10  year  old  boy  will  quickly 
jump  in  and  feel  at  home  operating  a  new  system  (say,  a  programmable  video  recorder  or  home  computer) 
while  his  65  year  old  grandparent  has  an  inertia,  perhaps  even  a  fear,  which  inhibits  involvement  Moreover, 
a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  population  has  some  special  need  based  on  physical  or  mental  impairment  which 
prevents  them  accessing  Information  Technology  effectively.  The  physical  impairment  of  being  wheel-chair 
bound  may  prevent  certain  users  reaching  up  high  enough  to  access  some  cash  dispensing  machines. 
Intellectual  impairment  may  reduce  the  capacity  of  some  users  to  understand  and  use  such  devices 
successfully.  There  are  many  people  in  the  lower  mental  ability  ranges  who  can  be  helped  in  their  everyday 
lives  and  in  their  potential  employment  opportunities  if  they  can  learn  to  ^jse  IT  systems  effectively. 


In  the  introduction  we  have  briefly  described  the  target  courseware  user,  but  what  of  the  courseware 
author?  Many  demands  are  placed  on  courseware  authors  and  some  of  these  have  been  identified  by  Inwood 


A  detailed  knowledge  of  the  domain  to  be  taught 

A  knowledge  of  the  group  of  learners  and  their  needs 

A  teaching  strategy 

A  knowledge  of  interface  design 

A  teaching  style,  and  aesthetic  and  creative  abilities. 


The  ACT-IT  project  assists  the  author  in  all  of  these  areas.  It  provides  resource  management  aids  and  gives 
on-line  advice  in  area'  '-  iiere  the  author's  skills  may  be  deficient.  This  support  is  sometimes  papx^r  based,  but 
powerful  computer  based  tools  and  methods  are  supplied.  The  advice  is  based  on  the  model  of  impairment 
ani  of  the  capabilities  of  the  target  user. 

In  particular  a  leaching  suategy  is  available  for  the  author  to  use.  A  delicate  balance  is  maintained 
throughout  so  that  the  author's  creativity  is  respected  and  not  stifled;  on  the  other  hand  help  and  advice  is 
available  on  demand.  Indeed  sometimes  it  will  appear  on  the  screen  spontaneously. 

2.1  The  Taxonomy  of  IT  Situations 

It  may  generally  be  assumed  that  courseware  authors  are  familiar  with  the  subject  area  on  which  they  are 
seeking  to  create  a  course.  However  th'^y  may  be  multimedia  specialists  and  not  subject  specialists. 
Moreover  they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  reusability  inherent  in  individual  elements  of  the 
courseware  they  arc  creating.  The  ACT-IT  system  therefore  provides  a  taxonomy  of  IT-situations  and  a 
model  of  access  needs  which  analyses  the  skills  needed  for  various  IT-related  activities.  One  courseware 
module  may  be  used  in  teaching  about  several  IT  devices  and  one  environment  (eg  a  library)  may  require  the 
teaching  of  many  devices. 

22  The  Model  of  Access  Needs  and  the  Model  of  Impairment 

There  has  been  strong  psychological  theoretic  input  into  the  ACT-IT  project.  The  needs  of  learners 
seeking  to  master  a  wide  variety  of  IT  tasks  is  analysed.  This  covers  reading  age  and  IQ  levels  required  in 
relation  to  the  overall  load  on  the  learner. 

Potential  trouble  spots  in  teaching  situations  are  identified  where  excessive  loads  may  be  placed  on  learners 
because  of  their  particular  impairment  levels  with  regard  to  the  following: 


2.  Support  for  the  Multimedia  Courseware  Author 


(1992): 


Verbal  comprehension 

Memory 

Arousal 

Processing  Speed 
Perception 


Attention 

Perceptual  Organisation 
Freedom  from  Distractibility 
Domain  specificity 
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The  model  of  access  needs  provides  a  standard  load  table  for  any  pan  of  a  course  which  indicates,  on  a  six 
point  scale,  what  demands  are  placed,  in  each  of  the  above  areas,  on  a  standard  learner  (e.g. 
"high".. ."low". .."extremely  low").  A  model  of  impairment  provides,  for  a  particular  learner,  an  impairment 
profile  which  will  be  a  six  point  score  with  regard  to  their  ability/impairment  level  for  each  of  the  above 
areas.  For  each  of  these  areas  ACT-IT  has  devised  a  set  of  guidelines  to  help  the  author  and  the  delivery 
system  take  account  of  the  target  learner's  potential  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

2.3  Pedagogic  Strategies 

Examples  of  pedagogic  strategies  are  available  from  the  authors.  Space  does  not  permit  inclusion  of  an 
example  here. 

2.4  Design  Support  TooLs 

These  include  the  teaching  utilities  which  will  be  outlined  in  section  3  of  this  paper. 

2.5  Courseware  Production  Facilities 

The  multimedia  courseware  author  is  provided  with  a  WIMP  interface.  A  palette  of  tools  is  available  and 
authors  can  manipulate  courseware  flow  templates  on  screen.  Authors  may,  depending  on  their  response  to 
an  initial  enquiry  about  their  level  of  experience,  either  start  with  a  blank  screen,  with  a  standard  design  in 
"time  line"  notation  or  with  a  semi-built  design  (for  the  moderately  competent).  In  each  case  authors  select 
tools  by  icon  and  position  them  with  the  mouse. 

Screen  templates  arc  supplied,  based  on  good  user-interface  principles.  Authors  are  free  to  create  their  own 
templates  and  store  them  in  personal  libraries  for  future  use. 

7  6  Prototype  Courseware 

As  wei?  as  providing  production  facilities,  ACT-IT  has  provided  two  demonstration  courseware  packages. 
One  aims  to  encourage  elderly  and  impaired  bank  customers  to  use  cash  dispensing  machines.  The  other 
illustrates  h0\v  the  author  can  create  a  course  using  a  set  of  multimedia  building  blocks  provided.  The  course 
is  concerned  with  encouraging  library  users  to  use  the  LIBERTAS  computer-based  catalogue  system  to  obtain 
library  services.  The  target  user  group  is  the  same  as  described  before,  namely  the  impaired  and  elderly. 
This  prototype  Illustrates  how  the  author  may  make  selections  concerning  the  use  of  the  teaching  utilities 
discussed  in  tb;^  following  section. 

3.  Teaching  Utilities 

It  is  not  jjossible  here  to  give  more  than  a  brief  introduction  to  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
project  on  t)ie  13  teaching  utilities  which  it  has  identified.  Within  the  ACT  IT  deliverables,  there  is  provided, 
for  each  teaching  utility,  a  formal  definition,  a  list  of  guidelines  to  aid  the  course  author  in  the  use  of  that 
teaching  utility  and  the  development  of  media  sequences  for  use  with  it,  and  an  indication  of  the  kind  of 
control  of  the  LMlity  that  the  user  should  be  given.  The  basis  for  each  teaching  utility  in  research  and  practice 
is  also  urovided. 

In  the  rest  of  this  section,  space  only  permits  a  few  comments  on  each  teaching  utility.  A  few  samples  only 
are  provided  of  references  to  the  literature.  For  a  full  discussion,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  ACT-IT 
project  final  report. 

3.1  Attention-grabber 

Every  good  lecture,  sermon,  TV  programme  or  film  must  begin  with  something  that  grabs  the  attention  of 
listeners  or  viewers.  Such  audiences  are  always  free  to  walk  out  or  switch  off  but  at  least  they  are  in  some 
sense  initially  'captive'.  In  the  multimedia  context  addressed  by  ACT-IT,  the  potential  user's  interest  must 
first  be  captured:  the  system  may  be  running  in  a  public  place  such  as  a  library  or  bank  lobby.  Users  passing 
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by  may  not  have  come  with  the  intemion  of  using  the  system.  So,  the  purpose  of  the  attention-grabber  is  to 
capture  attention  and  encourage  potential  users  to  interact  with  the  technology. 

Courseware  authors  should  be  provided  with  a  library  of  multimedia  attention-grabbers  for  possible  use. 
Typical  examples  would  include  exploding  fireworks  on  screen  accompanied  by  suitable  rousing  music. 

3.2  Personal  Tutor 

Given  the  resistance  that  our  target  users  may  have  to  educational  technology,  this  teaching  utility  offers 
them  the  choice  of  a  human  face  to  guide  them  throughout  the  courseware.  Such  surrogate  tutors  will  talk  to 
the  user  in  a  normal  human  way.  They  will  typically  appear  on  screen  at  the  beginning,  giving  a  welcome. 
They  will  help  to  motivate  the  learner  and  introduce  the  course  sUiicture.  They  may  appear  later  in  small 
windows,  or  by  voice  with  still  images  only,  to  introduce  segments  of  the  course,  or  to  provide  help  where 
needed. 

Ideally  the  learners  should  be  able  to  choose  their  personal  tutor  from  a  selection  representing  different 
age-groups,  races,  sexes  and  cultures. 

33  Application  Context 

This  provides  the  leamer  with  motivation  for  learning  a  particular  skill  by  showing  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  possess  it.  For  example,  one  might  display  a  long  queue  at  a  railway  station  ticket  office  with  an 
automatic  ticket  machine  not  being  used  as  a  train  arrives.  (British  Rail  have  recently  introduced  on  the  spot 
fines  for  boarding  a  train  without  a  ticket,  a  queue  at  the  booking  office  being  no  excuse!) 

This  teaching  utility  sets  the  scene  for  the  target  leamer  and  should  be  made  to  relate  to  his  or  her  culture 
and  experience.  It  is  essential  that  learners  find  personal  meaning  and  relevance  as  they  experience 
multimedia  courseware.  Emotional  and  motivational  appeal  is  greatly  increased  when  video  and  sound  are 
used,  according  to  Ambron  (1990). 

3.4  Peer  Group  Modelling 

The  purpose  of  this  utility  is  to  encourage  learners  to  feel  more  confident  by  showing  members  of  their 
peer  group  succeeding  in  using  an  IT-system.  These  role  modelling  situations  encourage  learners  to  leam  by 
imitating  the  successes  of  others  and  avoiding  their  mistakes. 

As  mentioned  in  3.3  above,  audio-video  sequences  are  recommended  but  if  storage  capacity  is  limited, 
sequences  of  still  images  may  be  used  for  this  teaching  utility. 

3.5  Simulation 

The  simulation  is  a  well  established  component  of  technology  based  education  and  training.  The  learner 
has  the  benefit  of  rehearsing  actions  in  an  environment  that  is  safe  and  non>thrcatcning  from  the  point  of  view 
of  health  and  safety  and  also  data  security. 

Users  of  simulations  can  acquire  skills  in  domains  where  the  real-life  situation  would  require  large  amounts 
of  time  and  or  money  to  set  up.  Moreover  users  may  leam  by  making  errors  in  isolation  from  their  real 
consequences,  before  using  the  actual  IT  device. 

3.6  Action  Replay 

The  facility  for  the  leamer  to  replay  any  courseware  sequence  should  be  made  available  by  the  multimedia 
author.  This  is  particularly  relevant  after  using  the  fo^Jowing  teaching  utilities:  personal  tutor,  peer  group 
mtxlclling,  application  context  and  simulation.  Further,  the  user  should  be  allowed  to  freeze  and  unfreeze  any 
part  of  a  sequence  as  it  is  replayed. 

Repetition  is  generally  regarded  as  highly  important  in  imparting  both  declarative  and  procedural 
knowlalge.  Case  et  al  .  (1986)  have  emphasised  the  necessity  of  recapitulation  in  remedial  teaching.  The 
acquisition  of  motor  skills,  for  example  those  required  to  operate  a  mouse  or  Concept  Keyboard,  makes  heavy 
demands  on  repetition. 


3*7  Notebook 


Note  taking  in  lectures  has  been  a  traditional  component  of  learning  for  generations  of  students.  The 
multimedia  environment  extends  this  idea.  This  teaching  utility  provides  another  opportunity  for  placing  the 
learner  in  control.  The  user  can  define  any  multimedia  item  (e.g.  a  clip  of  video  or  a  piece  of  text  or  music) 
and  store  it,  with  or  without  personal  annotations,  in  his  or  her  own  multimedia  notebook.  To  review  the 
notebook  later  will  obviously  be  valuable. 

Cognitive  research  into  note  taking  (for  example  by  Suritsky  &  Hughes  (1991)  and  Bretzing  e(  al  .  (1987) 
has  indicated  that  taking  and  reviewing  personal  notes  leads  to  better  retention  of  material. 

3i{  Assessment 

Every  course  needs  a  method  of  assessment  and  multimedia  packages  are  no  exception.  Computers  have 
been  widely  used  for  assessment  and  so  much  has  been  written  that  the  subject  can  hardly  be  opened  in  this 
short  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mundane  kind  of  drill  and  practice  activities  that  characterised  early 
work  on  CAL  should  be  avoided.  Multimedia  opportunities  should  be  exploited  carefully  with  due  regard  to 
good  human  factors  practice.  Sensitivity  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to  setting  targets  for  individual 
users  with  special  needs. 

3«9  Reward 

An  important  element  of  feedback  to  the  learner  is  some  form  of  reward  which  acknowledges  and 
reinforces  correct  responses,  effort  and  improvement. 

Use  of  the  Personal  Tutor  teaching  utility  is  particularly  appropriate  for  delivering  rewards.  The  learner's 
personally  chosen  tutor  can  appear  from  time  to  time  to  give  encouragement,  either  by  means  of  a  video  clip 
in  a  window  or  by  voice  only  (possibly  accompanied  by  a  still  image  in  a  window). 

Just  as  the  personal  tutor  is  chosen  by  the  learner,  so  too  should  be  the  form  of  reward.  This  will  depend  on 
the  age  and  ability  or  impairment  level  of  the  learner. 

Words  of  encouragement  may  be  delivered  verbally  or  textually  or  a  points  system  (preferably  animated  in 
some  way)  should  be  used.  A  cartoon  figure  could  replace  the  human  personal  tutor.  Ideally  rewards  should 
be  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms  which  take  account  of  the  learner's  inipairment;  they  should  never  be 
patronising. 

3.10  Analogue  Task  Map 

This  teaching  utility  tells  the  learner  where  they  are  in  relation  to  the  course  as  a  whole.  It  also  provides  a 
navigation  facility:  "Where  have  I  been?"  "What  have  I  covered?"  "What  shall  I  do  next?" 

The  map  could  be  in  the  form  of  a  hierarchy  diagram  of  the  course,  highlighting  the  units  accomplished.  In 
a  simple  case  it  might  simply  be  in  the  form  of  a  thermometer-type  linear  indicator. 

As  with  all  teaching  utilities  the  author  has  the  choice  of  what  forms  of  the  utility  to  offer  the  learner  or 
indeed  whether  to  offer  the  facility  at  all.  In  this  case»  the  learner  may  be  provided  with  the  option  of  opening 
and  closing  a  map-window  at  any  stage  in  the  course  by  clicking  on  a  relevant  icon. 

3.11  Choice 

Fundamental  to  any  learner-centred  courseware  is  the  concept  of  user  choice.  This  teaching  utility 
provides  the  learner  with  the  opportunity  to  make  selections. 

Important  choices  to  be  offered  to  the  learner  include  those  concerning  control  over  the  human-computer 
interface.  Such  choices,  offered  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  would  include  choice  of  personal  tutor. 

Other  choices  relate  to  choice  of  route  through  the  course.  Clearly  this  teaching  utility  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  others  such  as  assessment  and  the  analogue  task  map. 
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3A2  Tea  Break 

In  industrial  relations,  it  has  long  been  recognised  by  management  as  well  as  trade  unions,  that  greater 
productivity  is  achieved  if  workers  are  kept  happy,  comfortable  and  refreshed  by  periodic  tea-breaks.  This 
leaching  utility  provides  an  interlude  within  a  teaching-learning  situation  so  that  the  learner  may  enjoy  mental 
refreshment  by  doing  something  completely  different  for  a  while.  Overall  performance  over  a  long  period 
will  be  improved  if  regular  breaks  are  taken.  The  frequency  and  length  of  the  tea-breaks  should  be  carefully 
controlled  by  the  author. 

3.13  Personal  Assistant 

As  with  the  Personal  Tutor,  the  learner  should  be  presented,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  with  a  choice  of 
Personal  Assistant.  This  may  lake  the  form  of  a  person  (age.  sex  and  race  of  the  user's  choice)  or  a  cartoon 
character  or  robot.  Certain  tasks  within  a  course  may  be  too  repetitive,  tedious,  difficult  or  time-consuming 
for  the  learner  to  carry  out.  Frustration  or  anxiety  on  the  learner's  part  may  be  alleviated  if  the  author  allows 
delegation  to  the  personal  assistant  under  controlled  conditions. 

4,  Conclusion 

It  has  only  been  possible  in  this  short  paper  to  outline  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  ACT-IT  project  and 
to  spend  a  little  longer  on  one  aspect,  namely  the  teaching  utilities.  Justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  the 
project;  the  written  documentation  of  which,  alone,  runs  to  several  volumes.  It  is  hoped  that  further  papers 
and  books,  based  on  the  ACT-IT  approach  to  multimedia  training,  will  appear  soon. 
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Abstract:  This  study  examines  the  multi-modal  synthesis  of  source  examples  in  student 
compositions.  Multimedia  is  used  to  present  on-screen  text  and  video  information  on  Chinese 
superstitions  and  traditions  and  then  to  prompt  subjects  to  write.  The  research  compares  the 
number  and  kinds  of  examples  students  produce  in  their  writing.  Kind  refers  to  the  source  of 
influence,  either  audio/video  or  the  written  transcript  of  thai  audio/video.  The  results 
demonstrated  that  the  audio/video  mode  of  presentation  provides  a  significantly  richer 
resource  for  detail  than  on-screen  text  for  student  compositions  in  the  immediate  task,  but  the 
audio/video  resource  does  not  sustain  influen-'^C;  in  the  delayed  composition  task.  These 
results  provide  support  for  the  argument  that  implementation  of  multimedia  in  composition 
instruction  merits  greater  attention  to  task  as  well  as  to  the  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
audio/video  material  if  the  rich  audio/video  resource  potential  multimedia  makes  available  is 
to  be  useful  in  composition  instruction. 


Introduction  and  Problem  Statement 

As  multimedia  delivery  systems  for  instruction  have  proliferated,  they  have  found  their  way  into 
writing  intensive  courses.  The  designs  as  well  as  the  assumptions  underlying  the  goals  of  integrating 
multimedia  into  education  vary  widely,  but  almost  all  suggest,  at  least  in  those  courses  where  the  outcome  of 
instruction  depends  upon  student  writing,  that  multimedia,  and  particularly  audio/video  sources,  have  influenced 
that  writing.  The  nature  of  that  influence,  however,  has  not  been  examined.  Meanwhile,  popular  consensus 
points  repeatedly  and  suspiciously  toward  the  trend  away  from  the  primacy  of  print.  As  Maxson  contends, 
"The  influences  of  MTV  exert  more  influence  on  student  text  than  does  the  academy"  (1993). 

Maxson's  contention  is  not  unfounded.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  American  households  own  a  television 
(Gates,  1993).  As  Gates  observes,  "It's  MTV  more  than  Montaigne,  Viacom  more  than  Voltaire"  (Gates,  1993, 
p.  1 16).  Much  television  research  tends  to  support  both  the  dominance  of  audio/video  media  consumption,  and 
suspicions  toward  audio/video  media's  influence  upon  learning.  Contrary  to  the  more  positive  assumptions 
underlying  multimedia's  rapid  development  and  implementation  in  the  classroom,  extensive  consumption  of 
visual  media  beyond  a  threshold  of  only  ten  hours  per  week  begins  to  correlate  with  weak  language  skills,  a 
correlation  that  is  pronounced  at  viewing  of  over  thirty  hours  per  week  (Potter,  1987).  Graber  (1990)  has  found 
that  we  learn  very  little  from  watching  television  news.  Meanwhile,  our  apparent  growing  reliance  upon  visual 
media  continues,  encouraged  by  the  availability  and  increasing  ease  of  video  manipulations  with  instantly 
digitized  graphic  capabilities  now  migrating  into  mainstream  word  processing  programs.  The  decline  of  the 
primacy  of  the  age  of  print,  as  McLuhan  (1969)  forecast,  appears  to  be  further  accelerated  by  advanced  memory 
compression  and  on  line-video  libraries,  not  to  mention  the  implications  of  the  rapid  development  and 
decreasing  cost  of  hand-held  camcorders,  video  boards,  scanners,  speech  fluid  word-prcKcssors  and  even  virtual 
reality.  All  of  these  breakthroughs  portend  at  least  the  transformation  if  not  the  demise  of  composition  skills  as 
we  have  known  them. 

In  spite  of  the  perceived  dangers  of  audio/video  as  it  is  represented  by  television,  theories  and  limited 
studies  claim  that  multimedia  can  be  used  to  improve  beginning  student  reading,  writing,  and  general  literacy 
skills  beyond  the  scope  of  conventional  instructional  mcthcxiologies.  The  work  of  DiPardo  and  DiPardo  (1990), 
Slatin  (1990).  Bransford  ct  al.  (1990)  implicitly  and  overtly  counter  that  media  design  can  be  used  to  encourage 
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and  improve  the  academic  performance  of  students.  For  instance,  Bransford's  work  argues  that  there  is  "more  to 
notice"  (1990,  p.  124)  in  visuals  than  in  text.  Bransford  argues  that  we  can  improve  the  academic  performance 
of  those  students  who  tend  to  rely  more  on  visuals,  if,  as  Graber  (1990)  also  cautions,  the  visuals  are 
appropriately  stimulating  and  adequately  mediated.  Still,  even  the  enthusiastic  multimedia  practitioners 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  involved  in  verifying  their  theories.  As  John  Slatin  says,  multimedia  technologies 
and  writing  instruction  will  require  "both  a  new  practice  and  a  new  rhetoric,  a  new  body  of  theory"  (1990). 


Source  Tracking 

As  multimedia  provides  an  opportunity  to  mediate  visuals,  so  source  synthesis  may  provide  one  useful 
operationalization  of  multimedia  influence  upon  composition.  Research  in  writing  from  sources  preceding 
multimedia  technologies  reflects  that  need  to  explore  source  synthesis,  or  the  sources  writers  draw  upon  when 
they  compose.  After  all,  expert  writers,  research  has  established,  process,  select,  organize  and  connect  source 
texts  (Hayes  ct  al.,  1992;  Spivey,  1992).  As  Spivey  notes  in  her  inuoduction  to  "Discourse  Synthesis:  Creating 
Texts  from  Texts"  (1992),  although  students  who  worked  from  the  same  texts  "produced  texts  that  had  some 
commonalties  in  content  as  well  as  in  overall  organizational  patterns,  the  writers  varied  in  how  they  chunked  the 
material,  how  njuch  material  they  selected  as  relevant,  and  how  they  connected  the  material  for  the  reader"  (p. 
469).  Spivey  maintains  that  such  "discourse  synthesis"  is  "characterized  by  its  selectivity  and  its 
integrativeness"  (p.  469).  Such  selection  or  choice  is  particularly  important,  Spivey  maintains,  because  it  must 
also  be  integrated  to  "provide  coherence  to  material  from  diverse  sources  and  perspectives"  (p.  469).  This 
"meaning  consuuction,"  she  argues,  "includes  both  production  and  comprehension"  (p.  470).  Though  Spivcy's 
work  deals  exclusively  with  text,  multimedia  technologies  make  the  need  to  explore  discourse  synthesis  more 
acute. 

Concrete  Detail 

Since  multimedia  provides  an  image  rich  environment,  imagery  suggests  a  natural  focus  for  source 
investigation.  After  all,  the  use  of  images  in  text  has  itself  held  a  kind  of  primacy  predating  electronic  media: 
"A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words."  This  aphorism  has  been  held  as  truth  even,  ironically,  in  text.  As 
Richard  Ohmann  observes,  citing  E.  D.  Hirsch,  Jr.  and  his  "accumulated  wisdom  of  the  handbooks,"  There  are 
only  two  "maxims"  that  appear  out  of  a  dozen  in  every  major  handbook-  "Use  definite,  specific,  concrete 
language"  (1988,  p.  353).  Ohmann  pursues  these  maxims  in  detail  and  into  three  additional  popular  handbooks 
that  treat  the  issue  extensively  and  cite  the  need  to  use  specific  details  as  a  way  to  "avoid  abstract  writing"  (p. 
354)  and  to  make  writing  "Vicher,*  more  'vivid,'  and  more  'intense*"  (p.  357).  Does  multimedia  imagery  directly 
influence  the  transformation  of  that  imagery  by  students  into  their  own  texts?  Is  what  we  view  as  writers  as 
accessible  as  what  we  read.  The  following  study  was  designed  to  explore  multimedia  discourse  synthesis  to 
begin  to  assess  the  influence  of  multimedia,  and  specifically  audio/video  influence  upon  student  writing. 

Methodology 

The  writing  assignments  examined  in  this  study  were  designed  to  reflect  a  common  academic  writing 
task  in  which  students  are  first  asked  to  read  a  sample  of  professional  writing  and  then  to  write  a  response  to 
that  reading.  In  this  study,  however,  in  addition  to  exposing  subjects  to  text,  full  motion  laser  audio/video  was 
also  used  as  source  material  for  subjects  before  they  were  asked  to  write.  The  primary  dependent  measure  in 
both  the  immediate  and  the  delayed  composition  tasks  was  details  used  in  subject's  writing  and,  specifically, 
the  source  of  that  detail  as  it  could  be  traced  to  the  mode  of  the  message,  either  the  text  mode  or  the  audio/video 
mode  presented  in  the  multimedia  environment.  Secondary  dependent  measures  included  recall  and  time  on 
source. 

Forty  subjects  from  Washington  State  University  participated  in  the  study.  Four  treatments  were 
sequenced  to  control  for  message  mode  and  order.  Each  of  the  four  treatments  began  with  an  introductory 
excerpt  from  Kingston's  "No  Name  Woman,"  the  subject  matter  for  the  second  assigned  written  part  of  the 
study.  Following  the  text  excerpt  from  the  Kingston  source  text,  each  treatment  presented  one  of  two  possible 
audio/video  supplements  on  Chinese  traditions  and  superstitions  and  one  of  two  possible  on-screen  text 
transcript  supplements  on  Chinese  traditions  and  superstitions.  The  text  supplements  were  transcribed  from  the 
narrative  of  the  video/nan*ation  supplements.  The  audio/video  screens  included  controls  for  subjects  to  pause 
and  review  material  in  order  to  parallel  the  recursive  nature  of  reading. 
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Apparatus,  Materials,  Stimulus  and  Facilities 


Hardware: 


The  computer  used  to  present  the  multimedia  treatments  was  a  Macintosh  Ilci.  The  laser  video  player 
used  was  a  Pioneer  8000  laser  disc  player.  The  video  and  narration  were  presented  using  a  19"  Mitsubishi 
color  television. 
Source  Material: 

The  laser  program  used  as  text  supplement  was  the  National  Gcographic™video.  "Portrait  of  a  Hong 
Kong  Family.  "  The  program  was  selected  based  upon  its  depiction  of  themes  parallel  to  those  developed  in  the 
Kingston  essay-superstition  and  traditions  in  China  and  their  impact  upon  sex  roles.  The  program  was  easily 
edited  and  re  purposed  to  support  and  augment  the  themes  in  Kingston's  essay/story. 

Maxine  Hong  Kingston's  essay/story,  "No  Name  Woman"  is  excerpted  from  her  novel  of  the  same 
name  in  a  textbook^  Writing  About  the  World. 
Multimedia  Design: 

HyperCard'^^  and  The  Voyager  Video  Stack'^^were  used  to  create  a  linear  stack,  sequencing  the 
screens  subjects  saw  in  each  treatment  from  the  first  to  the  last  without  options.  This  design  was  selected 
because  issues  of  multimedia  navigation  might  have  created  distracting  variables  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
though  navigation  issues,  including  providing  the  subject  with  control  of  the  mode  of  delivery,  certainly  suggest 
future  research.  The  last  of  the  screens  subjects  viewed  instructed  them  to  write  about  Chinese  tradition  and 
superstition.  The  prompt  encouraged  subjects  to  use  concrete  examples  and  to  write  about  a  page  and  half. 


When  subjects  finished  the  multimedia  program,  they  were  prompted  to  describe  what  they  had  seen, 
heard,  and  read.  When  they  finished,  they  were  presented  with  the  assignment  to  read  the  Kingston  story/essay, 
and  they  scheduled  a  time  to  return  and  write  again  about  the  reading.  Within  a  week,  each  subject  returned  to 
write  about  the  influence  of  superstition  and  tradition  on  the  role  of  women  China. 

Rating  subject  compositions  required  two-steps.  First,  two  raters  identified  details.  The  cross  check 
reliability  was  .79.  The  second  step  of  the  rating  procedure  determined  source  mode  distribution.  Two  additional 
source  raters  maintained  a  reliability  of  .95. 

In  addition,  following  the  composition  task  subjects  completed  a  multiple  choice  recall  test  to  control 
for  recall  variables.  A  post  hoc  written  debriefing  was  conducted  to  further  illuminate  the  findings. 


Immediate  Composition  Detail  Synthesis 

Both  message  order  of  source  mode  presentation  and  recall  were  eliminated  as  a  significant  variables. 
It  was  therefore  possible  to  collapse  across  order  to  increase  the  statistical  power.  (Instead  of  analyzing  ten 
cases  in  each  treatment,  it  was  possible  to  statistically  examine  forty  cases  by  each  mode.)  After  collapsing 
across  order,  the  design  for  subsequent  analyses  was  a  2  (mode)  x  2  (message)  mixed  subjects  design. 

The  mean  for  detail  in  subjects'  writing  traceable  to  the  audio/video  source  was  15.9.  The  mean  for 
detail  traceable  to  text  was  5.1  (E(l>39)  =  51.67,  p<.0001).  The  multimedia  audio/video  source  significantly 
dominated  the  text  source  as  an  influence  in  the  production  of  detail  in  subjects'  writing.  (See  figure  1 .) 
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Delayed  Composition  Detail  Synthesis 

In  the  delayed  composition  task»  there  was  no  traceable  evidence  of  the  multimedia  source,  either 
audio/video  or  text.  Since  there  was  zero  variance  in  either  the  on-screen  text  or  the  audio/video  variables,  a  t- 
test  was  used  to  test  the  main  effect  of  treatment  mode  to  detail  production.  The  effect  is  significant  (l- Value  = 
10.848,  p<.0001).  The  means  for  detail  traceable  to  the  Kingston  source  text  at  16  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  means  for  audio/video  or  on-screen  text-both  of  which  were  0.  (See  Figure  2). 
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Figure  2:  Delayed  Composition  Source  Detail  by  Mode 
Discussion 

The  dominant  influence  of  the  audio/video  in  the  immediate  composition  task,  in  spite  of  the  sequence 
of  presentation,  supports  the  contention  that  multimedia  and  particularly  audio/video  "mini-cases"  can  be  rich 
in  information  or  detail  (Spiro  and  Nix,  1992;  Bransford,  1992)  and  that  "the  visual  material  was  more  'potent'" 
than  text  (Martin  &  Ditcham,  1987,  p.  10).  At  least  during  the  immediate  composition  task,  students  were  more 
than  three  times  as  likely  to  use  detail  presented  on  the  television  screen  than  they  were  to  use  detail  presented 
as  text  on  a  computer  screen. 

Contrary  to  the  audio/video  dominance  in  the  immediate  composition  task,  however,  the  delayed 
composition  task  shows  no  evidence  of  multimedia  influence-audio/video  or  text.  The  potential-  use  of 
audio/video  established  earlier  in  this  study  was  supplanted  entirely  by  source  text  dominance.  All  of  the 
traceable  detail  used  in  the  delayed  composition  task  was  synthesized  from  either  personal  experience  (X=6)  or 
the  Kingston  story,  "No  Name  Woman"  (X=16).  Since  both  time  on  source  and  recall  were  controlled  for,  this 
finding  poses  a  number  of  interesting  questions  for  further  research. 

Perhaps  the  sequence  of  the  design,  a  design  in  which  students  read  the  Kingston  text  after 
experiencing  the  multimedia  treatment,  results  in  recency  effects  that  wash  any  recall  of  the  multimedia  sources. 
However,  the  complete  absence  of  traceable  multimedia  influence  coupled  with  the  debriefing  explanations 
substantially  subordinate  or  even  eliminate  recency  or  other  related  effects.  If  the  traceable  multimedia  sources 
were  diminished  in  the  delayed  composition  task,  recency  might  provide  an  important  explanation.  But  the  few 
subjects  who  do  refer  to  the  tendency  to  write  about  the  most  recent  stimulus  tend  to  qualify  their  explanations 
in  ways  that  suggest  that  it  is  not  an  inability  to  recall  multimedia  sources  that  influenced  subjects'  composition 
decisions.  For  instance,  in  post  experimental  debriefings,  one  subject,  who  described  the  delayed  composition 
aspect  of  the  experiment  as  "a  typical  [freshman  English]  assignment.  .  .  one  that  requires  time  and  recollection 
of  facts,"  said:  "It  never  occurred  to  me  to  use  the  information  from  the  previous  day  in  the  essay  I  wrote  today. 
I  tend  to  focus  more  on  the  task  at  hand  and  what's  given  to  me  in  regards  to  the  task.  It's  really  strange  to  me 
that  I  didn't  even  think  lo  use  the  previous  information  I  received."  Several  additional  debriefing  comments 
corroborated  this  student's  observation. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  absence  of  multimedia  source  influence  simply  refiects  that  the  prompt 
was  not  specifically  clear  in  suggesting  the  possibility  for  using  multimedia  source  material.  Grimes  explains 
conflicting  findings  in  his  work  by  pointing  to  "the  nature. . .  of  the  task  itself  and  experimenter  instructions. . ." 
(in  press,  p.  42).  But  the  assignment  did  cleariy  prompt  for  descriptive  detail  of  Chinese  superstition  and 
tradition,  stating:  "Discuss  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can  .  . ."  In  other  words,  more  than  simply  a  failure  of  the 
assignment  to  sufficiently  prompt  students  to  draw  upon  the  multimedia  sources,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
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subjects  for  some  reason  do  not  perceive  the  "typical"  composition  assignment  as  a  task  that  might 
accommodate  material  from  previously  presented  multimedia  sources. 

Perhaps,  the  contrary  findings  between  the  immediate  and  delayed  composition  tasks  may  best  be 
understood  by  considering  the  following  debriefing  response.  The  subject  explains:  "I  consciously  and 
purposefully  drew  only  upon  specific  and  general  examples  set  up  by  the  reading.  Unconsciously,  I  think  the 
video  lent  background  and  insight  into  my  writing.  .  . .  The  video  gave  me  a  background  on  the  importance  of 
such  superstition,  but  I  don't  think  that  it  caused  me  to  analyze  it  any  further.  In  writing  the  essay,  I  think  I  felt 
obligated  or  bound  to  writing  about  the  text." 

First  of  all,  notice  again  that  the  subject  reports  memory  for  the  video  source.  Secondly,  though,  notice 
that  the  subject  reports  of  a  perception  of  the  task  in  which  he  feels  "obligated  or  bound  to  writing  about  the 
text."  One  post  hoc  emerging  finding,  in  other  words,  was  that  task  representation  was  instrumental  in 
influencing  the  kind  of  information  student  subjects  developed  in  the  delayed  composition  task.  In  this  case, 
though,  like  the  subject  who  felt  "obligated"  to  write  exclusively  about  the  text,  the  perception  of  the  assigned 
task  prohibited  the  transfer  of  the  previously  presented  multimedia  material-text  screen  or  audio/video.  Task, 
as  Flower  and  Hayes  (1988)  define  it,  involves  the  mental  representations  that  shape  our  goals,  our  concept  of 
audience,  and  the  construction  of  a  text  itself:  "People  only  solve  the  problem  they  give  themselves  to  solve"  (p. 
93).  The  "image  of  one's  rhetorical  problem  .  .  (1988,  p.  93)  as  Flower  and  Hayes  contend,  has  been 
significantly  influenced  by  the  relationship  of  previous  academic  experience,  multimedia  or  otherwise,  to  the 
delayed  composition  task,  in  this  case  a  task  whose  representation  has  been  shaped  by  much  more  than  just  the 
message  mode.  As  one  subject  reports,  "In  my  writing.  .  .  I  want  to  hit  everything  relevant  to  what  I  think  one 
wants  from  my  writing"  (Italics  mine).  Who  the  subject  here  regards  as  audience  is  not  clear,  but  who  or  what 
it  is  often  elicits  a  sense  of  obligation  that  significantly  shapes  student  writing  and  the  synthesis  of  detail  in  a 
way  that  significantly  favors  the  most  recently  encountered  traditional  text. 

The  findings  in  the  delayed  composition  study  reported  here,  then,  suggest  the  need  to  regard  task  as 
more  than  simply  an  artifact  of  message  mode.  Nonetheless,  there  is  also  reason  to  explore  the  relationship  of 
message  mode  to  the  perception  of  task  and  not  to  dismiss  it  as  insignificant.  For  instance,  consider  again  the 
subject  who  said,  "The  video  gave  me  a  background  on  the  importance  of  such  superstition,  but  I  don't  think  that 
it  caused  me  to  analyze  it  any  further. . . ." .  Ironically,  it  seems  prudent  not  to  completely  disregard  the 
message  mode  itself,  in  this  case  the  "image"  of  the  video.  Is  there,  perhaps,  an  aspect  of  the  video  mode  that 
elicits  a  resistance  in  subjects  to  "analyze"  the  video  information  "any  further,"  something  inherent  in  the 
audio/video  message  mode  that  reshapes,  or  fails  to  shape,  "the  image  of  one's  rhetorical  problem"? 

Within  the  context  of  this  study  there  is  substantial  fodder  for  speculation  relative  to  multimedia 
implementation  and  multimedia  discourse  synthesis.  As  Spiro  et  al  contend:  "A  fundamental  tenet  of  all  recent 
theories  of  comprehension,  problem  solving,  and  decision  making  is  that  success  in  such  cognitive  arenas 
depends  on  the  activation  and  appropriate  application  of  relevant  preexisting  knowledge"  (1986,  p.  177).  Surely 
it  is  reasonable  to  include  composition  and  multimedia  discourse  synthesis  as  aspects  of  "comprehension," 
"problem  solving"  and  cognitive  "decision  making."  Consequently,  it  may  be  wise  in  future  research  to 
consider  both  the  conceptualization  of  task  as  well  as  the  conceptual  transfer  of  mode  specific  "relevant 
preexisting  knowledge"  in  terms  of  "appropriate  application"  constraints. 

Study  of  discourse  synthesis  writing  as  Spivey  (1992)  practices  and  advocates,  and  multimedia  source 
synthesis,  as  Palumbo  and  Prater  (1993)  predict,'are  valuable  approaches  toward  understanding  the  composition 
process.  The  findings  in  this  study  may  begin  to  be  useful  in  putting  together  the  inscrutable  puzzle  of  that 
process  and  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  multimedia  environments.  Clearly  audio/video  information  provides  a 
rich  source  of  detail  that  is  available  to  writers  during  the  composing  process.  But  it  appears  equally  important 
to  understand  that  there  is  nothing  magical  about  multimedia  sources  that  will  inform  the  traditional  textual 
analysis  without  more  control  of  the  implementation  of  the  multimedia  than  this  study,  a  study  based  largely 
upon  current  academic  practices,  afforded. 

Finally,  and  extending  from  the  previous  point,  even  if  the  transfer  of  discreet  detailed  information 
from  multimedia  environments  can  be  harnessed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  quantity  of  detail  alone  will  improve 
student  writing.  In  other  words,  the  detail  dominance  of  the  audio/video  mode  apparent  in  the  immediate 
composition  task  does  not  necessary  correlate  with  higher  quality  writing.  In  that  sense,  as  critics  fear,  new 
media  harbors  as  much  threat  as  promise  if  it  is  not  re-purposed  toward  more  cognitively  complex  tasks  that 
include  transfer  and  analysis.  The  point  to  point  digital  nature  of  audio/video  sources,  or  the  "Being  There" 
effects  of  audio/video  sources,  provide  a  great  deal  of  potential  for  education  as  well  as  entertainment,  but  the 
pitfalls  loom  large. 

More  than  simply  the  mode  of  the  message,  it  remains  the  implementation  or  mediation  of  ihc  media 
that  secnjs  to  really  matter.  It  is  a  complex  task,  II  will  continue  to  require  teachers. 
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Abstract:  We  review  three  different  approaches  to  teaching  introductory  pro- 
gramming: the  incremental  approach,  the  sub-language  approach,  and  the 
mini-language  approach.  The  paper  analyzes  all  three  approaches,  providing  a 
brief  history  of  each  and  describing  an  example  of  a  programming  environment 
supporting  this  approach.  At  the  end,  we  summarize  the  results  obtained  up 
to  date. 


There  have  been  many  efforts  to  develop  special  methodologies,  languages  and  tools  for  supporting 
the  initial  steps  in  programming  education.  A  number  of  special  programming  environments  for  novices 
were  designed.  In  this  review  we  analyze  these  attempts  and  summarize  the  experiences.  The  review  is 
intended  for  both  the  practitioners  who  are  interested  in  applying  effective  ways  of  teaching  introductory 
programming,  and  researchers  who  work  in  the  field  of  programming  instruction  and  learning. 

We  outline  three  different  approaches  to  teaching  introductory  programming.  We  call  them  the 
incremental  approach,  the  sub-language  approach,  and  the  mini-language  approach.  The  paper  analyzes 
all  three  approaches,  providing  a  brief  history  of  each  and  describing  an  example  of  a  programming 
environment  supporting  this  approach.  At  the  end,  we  summarize  the  results  obtained  up  to  date  and 
discuss  directions  for  further  research  and  development. 

The  Incremental  Approach 

The  first  attempts  to  overcome  the  problems  of  teaching  introductory  prograiimiing  use  the  approach 
that  we  call  the  incremental  approach  to  teaching  a  programming  language.  This  approach  was  first 
time  described  for  a  wide  audience  by  Holt  et  al  (1977)  for  the  case  of  teaching  PL/1  and  reapplied 
and  extended  independently  by  several  authors  including  Holt's  group  and  others  (Holt  &  Hume  1980; 
Atwood  fc  Regener  1981;  Ballman  1981;  Tomck,  Muldner  &  Khan,  1985). 

In  the  incremental  approach,  the  language  being  taught  is  presented  as  a  sequence  of  language  sub- 
sets. Typically,  each  subset  introduces  new  programming  language  constructs  while  retaining  all  the 
constructs  of  ihc  preceding  subsets.  Each  subset  is  complete,  i.e.,  it  is  precisely  defined  and  can  b(^ 
loarnod  or  implonK^nled  without  Ihr  following  subsets.  Tho  whole  programming  language  is  tlien  learned 
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by  examining  progressively  larger  subsets.  At  each  stage  the  new  constructs  and  elements  of  a  current 
subset  are  introduceJ  to  the  student  and  then  the  new  knowledge  is  mastered  by  solving  a  number  of 
programming  problems.  This  permits  greater  concentration  on  each  set  of  new  language  operators  and 
control  structures. 

Since  each  subset  forms  a  complete  sublanguage,  a  language  processor  can  be  specially  constructed  to 
support  the  learning  of  each  subset.  The  first  idea  of  Holt  et  al.  (1977)  was  to  take  advantage  of  current 
subset  restrictions  to  improve  error  handling  and  error  message  generation.  Later  it  was  suggested 
(Ballman,  1981;  Tomek,  Muldner  k  Khan,  1985)  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  incremental  approach 
and  program  visualization.  Program  visualization  is  important  for  novices  to  more  easily  understand 
the  semantics  of  a  programming  language  construct.  The  problem  with  this  principle  is  that  many 
aspects  of  program  execution  can  be  visualized,  and  this  requires  a  lot  of  screen  space  and  overloads  the 
student's  working  memory.  It  also  creates  implementation  problems.  Implementing  visualization  using 
the  incremental  approach  makes  it  possible  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  student  on  the  new  features  that 
are  being  introduced  in  the  current  language  subset.  This  helps  to  avoid  screen  overload  and  student 
working  memory  overload  and  simplifies  the  design  of  visualization. 

As  many  language  subsets  as  desired  can  be  specified  in  order  to  provide  advanced  error  handling 
and  space  for  detailed  visualization.  For  example,  the  incremental  approach  was  suggested  for  teaching 
Pascal  by  Holt  and  Hume  (1980)  who  divided  the  language  into  8  subsets,  Tomek,  Muldner  and  Khan 
(1985)  divided  the  same  language  into  10  subsets,  and  Atwood  and  Regener  (1981)  divided  the  language 
into  15  subsets.  One  of  the  most  developed  applications  of  the  incremental  approach  is  the  PMS  system 
described  in  the  next  subsection. 

PMS  -  a  system  to  make  learning  Pascal  easier 

PMS  (Pascal  Made  Simple)  was  developed  to  help  students  of  computer  science  understand  the  semantics 
of  standard  Pascal  constructs  (Tiomek,  Muldner  k  Khan,  1985;  Tomek  k  Muldner,  1986).  The  package 
was  designed  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980's  for  IBM  PC  computers  and  the  implementation  reflected 
the  limitations  of  this  machine  -  its  small  memory  and  minimal  graphics  capabilities.  The  package 
provided  programming  environments  for  ten  languages,  each  of  them  a  subset  of  Pascal  designed  to 
illustrate  some  aspects  of  the  language  in  an  optimal  way.  (Hardware  limitations  made  it  impossible 
to  make  consecutive  sublanguages  full  subsets  of  preceding  subsets.)  The  individual  languages  included 
MINI  (primitive  data  types,  I/O,  assignment,  basic  file  i/o,  control  structures),  NUMBERS  (illustrating 
real  and  integer  arithmetic  and  their  limitations),  TYPES  (enumerated  types  and  arrays),  RECORDS 
(records  and  arrays),  VARIANTS  (records  with  variants),  SETS,  BINARY  (binary  files),  STRINGS, 
PROCEDURES  (procedures  and  functions),  and  POINTERS  (dynamic  data  objects  and  pointt^rs). 

Each  language  has  its  special  display  tailored  to  the  aspects  of  Pascal  that  it  was  designed  to  illustrate, 
but  all  shared  the  same  structure  to  ensure  consistency  of  user  interface  which  was  considered  very 
important  for  novice  computer  users.  In  particular,  each  minilanguage  screen  consists  of  a  menu  line  at 
the  top  of  the  screen,  a  source  code  window  and  a  data  window  occupying  most  of  the  screen,  and  an 
output  window  on  the  bottom.  Each  language  features  a  screen  oriented  syntax  driven  editor  and  an 
interpreter.  The  screen  editor  is  capable  of  intercepting  errors  as  soon  as  the  user  types  them  and  starts 
a  new  line  so  as  to  minimize  user  frustration  with  syntax  errors  and  divert  their  attention  from  dealing 
with  them  and  focusing  on  syntactic  details.  The  editor  produces  intermediate  codv  executed  by  I  ho 
interpreter  in  either  step-by-step  or  block  fashion.  The  interpreter  highlights  programming  constructs  in 
the  sourr(-  code  as  they  are  being  executed  and  the  effect  is  simultaneously  shown  in  the  data  window. 
To  illustrate  the  approach  taken  by  PMS  to  visualize  programming  concepts,  figure  1  shows  a  program 
demonstrating  the  concept  of  pointers:  the  data  window  shows  pointers  as  simulated  memory  'addresses' 
obtained  as  randomly  generated  integers. 

PMS  was  used  for  several  years  in  an  introductory  Pascal  course  with  about  100  students  each  year, 
in  weekly  2  hour  labs  compulsory  for  all  students.  The  students  were  asked  to  execute  a  series  of 
prewritten  programs  demonstrating  essential  concepts,  and  to  write  and  execute  their  own  programs 
under  supervision.  According  to  both  students  and  instructors,  the  experience  with  PMS  wn^  very 
positive  and  the  look  'into  the  machine'  as  PMS  was  executing  programs  considerably  helped  students 
understand  the  meaning  of  data  types,  data  structures,  pointers,  operation  of  procedures  and  functions, 
recursion  (PROCEDURF^S  feature  a  simulated  stack),  and  other  concefits.  The  main  reason  why  PMS 
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PROGRAM  Pointers;  *  pi  <0008> 

VAR  pi,  p2:  "^CHAR;  .*  p2  <0009> 

c:  CHAR;  *  c  Q 


BEGIN 


4c 


WRITE  ('Enter  a  character*);  * 

READLN(c);  ♦ 
HEW(pl); 

pl^  :=  c;  ♦ 

NEW(p2);  * 

WRITE  ('Enter  a  character');  * 

READLM(p2'^);  ♦ 

WRITELN( 'Characters  ',pl'^,p2^);  * 

{Now  exchange}  ******************** 

c  :=  p2'^;  p2^  :=  pi;  pl*::=  c;  *<0009>  q 

WRITELN( 'Exchanged:  ',pl'^,p2'*)  *<0008>  Q 


* 


END, 

*****************,jt**********************4c**************,»c************* 

Enter  a  character:  Q 
Enter  a  character:  q 
Exchanged :  Qq 

Figure  1:  Example  of  a  POINTERS  program  depicting  pointers  as  simulated  memory  addresses.  Note 
the  I/O  window  at  the  bottom  showing  the  only  text  that  the  user  would  normally  see  on  the  screen 
when  executing  the  program  in  a  regular  programming  environment. 

was  eventually  abandoned  was  that  it  did  not  have  enough  facilities  to  support  new  features  of  the  Borland 
Pascal  taught  in  the  program  such  as  Units  and  graphics,  and  there  were  no  resources  to  update  it. 

The  mini-language  approach 

The  idea  of  the  mini-language  approach  is  to  design  a  small  and  simple  language  to  support  the  first 
steps  in  learning  programming.  In  most  of  the  existing  mini-languages  a  student  learns  what  programming 
is  by  studying  how  to  control  an  actor,  which  can  be  a  turtle,  a  robot  or  any  other  active  entity,  acting 
in  a  microworld.  Although  an  actor  can  be  a  physical  device,  the  student  usually  deals  with  a  program 
model  of  such  a  device  and  observes  the  behavior  of  the  executive  on  a  screen.  A  special  miniature 
programming  language  is  used  to  control  the  actor.  The  language  includes  small  set  of  commands  that 
the  actor  can  perform,  and  a  set  of  value-returning  queries  and  control  structures.  Most  mini-languages 
include  all  basic  control  structures  (conditional  execution,  looping,  recursion,  etc.)  and  a  mechanism  for 
creating  some  kind  of  sub-program. 

The  development  of  the  mini-language  approach  was  seriously  influenced  by  turtle  graphics  of  Logo 
(Papert,  1980).  Logo  was  not  designed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  programming  but  the  "turtle 
subset''  appears  to  be  a  good  tool  for  introducing  programming  to  novices  and  it  provides  genuine  insight 
Jnto  problem  solving  with  a  computer.  Note  that  unlike  most  of  the  actors  of  mini-languages  described 
below,  the  turtle  of  Logo  is  "blind",  it  can't  check  its  microworld.  The  "turtle  subset"  also  does  not 
support  such  classic  control  structures  as  Pascal-like  :/  and  while. 

The  first  and  still  the  most  popular  mini-language  Karel  the  Robot  was  designed  by  Richard  Pat  t is 
for  university  students  taking  their  introductory  programming  course  (Pattis.  19<S2).  Karel  contains 
all  important  Pascal-like  control  structures  and  teaches  the  basic  concepts  of  the  notions  of  sequential 
execution,  procedural  abstraction,  conditional  execution,  and  repetition.  The  overhead  of  full  high  level 
programming  languages  is  reduced  as  there  are  no  variables,  types  or  expressions  in  Karol.  The  actor, 
robot  Karel,  performs  tasks  in  a  world  that  consists  of  intersection  streets  and  avenues,  walls,  and  beepers. 
Karel  can  also  carry  some  beepers  in  his  ''bag".  The  main  actions  of  Kar(»I  are  move,  turnh^ft,  pickbeeper. 
and  putbeep<>r.  A  set  of  18  predicates  allows  Karel  to  check  the  state  of  his  microworld.  For  example. 
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Karel  can  determine  the  presence  of  nearby  walls,  if  there  are  any  beepers  in  his  bag  or  at  his  location, 
and  the  direction  he  is  facing.  By  writing  programs  that  cause  Karel  to  perform  carefully  selected  tasks, 
students  gain  experience  with  the  fundamentals  while  using  a  pleasant  and  persuasive  metaphor. 

Among  other  mini-languages  designed  in  the  beginning  of  eighties  independently  of  Karel  we  should 
mention  Josef  the  Robot  (Tomek  1982,  1983),  W^ay/arer  (Kouchnirenko  &  Lebedev,  1988),  and  Turingal 
(Brusilovsky,  1991). 

Karel  Genie,  the  mini-language  programming  environment 

Karel  Genie  is  a  novice  programming  environment  specifically  designed  for  the  Karel  mini-language. 
Karel  Genie  is  a  member  of  the  Macintosh  based  Genie  family  of  structure  editor  based  programming 
environments  developed  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  To  support  the  novice  programmer,  the  Karel 
Genie  provides  a  set  of  specially  designed  tools,  which  include  a  structure  editor,  a  program  decomposition 
view  for  both  looking  at  and  editing  programs,  and  a  runtime  system  with  advanced  visualization  tools. 
The  Karel  Genie  is  an  integrated  programming  environment.  Editing  the  program,  executing  the  program 
and  taking  a  high  level  view  of  the  call  structure  are  all  presented  within  a  single  user-interface,  allowing 
students  to  move  from  one  activity  to  another  with  little  cognitive  overhead. 

The  details  of  precise  syntax  are  not  a  burden  for  the  user  of  Karel  Genie  because  it  is  a  structure 
editor.  Maximum  support  is  provided  to  the  novice  programmer  since  program  construction  can  be 
conducted  entirely  through  menu  interaction.  Every  syntactically  legal  program  transformation  and  only 
syntactically  legal  program  transformations  appear  as  alternatives  in  the  popular  Macintosh  pull-down 
and  pop-up  menus.  As  novices  develop  expertise  they  begin  to  exploit  Karel  Genie's  text  edit  features, 
The  granularity  of  text  edits  is  kept  small  and  errors  tend  to  be  rare  and  trivial  to  repair. 

Procedural  abstraction  is  especially  supported  by  the  Karel  Genie  graphical  program  design  tool. 
Students  decompose  a  problem  into  simpler  sub-problems  by  dragging  the  mouse  from  the  program  root, 
The  environment  invites  the  student  to  name  a  new-instruction.  (Karel's  sub-programs  are  called  new- 
instructions.)  If  the  new-instruction  is  not  already  defined,  the  Karel  Genie  builds  a  new-instruction 
shell  with  its  name  inserted  at  the  correct  point.  Whether  the  instruction  is  new  or  not,  a  call  to  the 
sub-program  is  inserted  appropriately. 

Karel  Genie  is  highly  visual  and  successfully  uses  multiple  representations,  This  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  Karel  Genie's  runtime  system.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  novice  this  is  not  a  separate  system,  but 
simply  an  extension  of  the  same  environment  in  which  the  program  was  written.  Code  is  highlighted 
as  it  is  executed.  At  the  moment  a  "move"  is  executed  in  the  code  window,  a  Karel  icon  moves  in  the 
world.  Selection,  repetition,  and  recursion  are  similarly  visually  reinforced.  This  is  extremely  valuable 
in  teaching  basic  concepts  as  well  as  in  introducing  powerful  and  "advanced"  concepts  such  as  loop 
invariance.  The  runtime  environment  also  has  a  visual  call  stack.  This  makes  procedure  invocation  and 
return  clear.  Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  Karel  programs  can  be  single  stepped  and  run  either  forward 
or  backward,  students  who  are  taught  properly  in  the  Karel  Genie  are  using  procedures  in  appropriate 
ways  from  as  early  as  he  second  day  of  class! 

The  Karel  Genie  has  been  in  use  in  secondary  schools  and  universities  throughout  the  US,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  In  addition  to  CMU  it  heus  been  used  in  computer  science  classes  at  Harvard  University,  New 
York  University,  Stanford  University,  Swarthmore  College,  Ohio  State  and  a  number  of  other  institutions. 

The  sub-language  approach 

The  idea  of  the  sublanguage  approach  is  to  design  a  special  starting  subset  of  the  full  language 
containing  several  eeusily  visualizable  operations.  Such  a  subset  can  support  the  first  steps  of  learning 
programming  and  helps  later  in  introducing  more  complex  programming  concepts.  The  sub-languago 
approach  is  quite  similar  to  the  mini-language  approach,  but  differs  from  it  in  one  important  feature. 
While  the  mini-language  approach  uses  a  special  miniature  language  with  its  own  connnands  and  control 
structures,  the  sub-language  approach  provides  only  a  set  of  commands  and  (jueries  as  an  extension  of 
some  "big''  programming  language.  These  commands  and  queries  arc  used  in  combination  with  standard 
control  structures  of  the  "big"  language.  The  sub-language  approach  was  also  influenced  by  the  turtle 
graphics  nf  Logo,  A  set  df  four  "turtle''  commands  of  Logo  provides  tin*  first  example  of  a  sub-language. 
The  success  of  Logo  in  general  and  turtle  graphics  in  particular  stinujlatrd  further  research  and  resumed 
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in  several  successful  attempts  to  install  turtle  graphics  commands  into  general-purpose  programming 
languages  as  PL/1,  Pascal  Basic,  and  Smalltalk. 

A  well  less  known  experience  in  designing  sub-languages  has  been  acciimulat(?(l  in  Russia.  Russian 
researchers  Zvenigorodsky  and  Kouchnirenko  extended  the  ideas  of  Logo  turtle  and  developed  a  more 
formal  and  broader  concept  of  an  executive  which  can  be  applied  in  both  the  mini-language  approacli 
and  the  sub-language  approach.  The  executive  consists  of  an  actor  (the  executive  itself)  working  in  a 
tuicroworld  and  a  small  set  of  commands  and  value  returning  queries  that  the  actor  can  perform.  The  con- 
cept of  an  executive  makes  possible  the  use  of  several  executives  within  the  same  programming  language. 
One  of  the  first  Russian  languages  for  teaching  programming  -  Robik  (Zvenigorodsky,  1982)  -  contains  a 
mechanism  for  an  easy  change  of  executives  providing  a  way  to  work  with  different  sublanguages  within  a 
language.  A  number  of  executive*-,  can  be  developed  within  Robik  with  their  own  microworlds,  commands 
and  queries.  Another  approach  was  developed  in  the  Moscow  State  University  by  Kouchnirenko  (Kouch- 
nirenko k  Lebedev,  1988).  This  approach  and  the  supporting  programming  environment  is  described  in 
the  following  section, 

KuMir  -  a  programming  environment  with  zero  response  time 

Since  1985,  learning  programming  became  a  part  of  the  high  school  program  in  USSR.  In  the  first  school 
textbook,  academician  Andrew  Ershow  introduced  a  simple  ALGOL-like  language  (later  nicknamed  as 
E-language,  in  honor  of  A.  Ershow).  The  first  programming  environment  for  the  E-language  called 
E-practicum  and  it's  last  version  called  KuMir  are  distributed  widely  in  Soviet  schools  and  universities. 
Several  different  executives  were  designed  and  used  in  several  implementations  of  E-practicum  and  KuMir 
(bileg,  landrower,  builder,  etc).  The  current  school  textbook  (Kouchnirenko,  1990,  1991,  1993)  which 
has  been  distributed  in  some  5.6  millions  of  copies  is  based  on  an  improved  version  of  E-language. 
This  textbook  introduces  the  basic  concepts  of  programming  by  a  problem  approach.  Posing  problems  to 
control  two  executives  Robot  and  Drawer,  the  textbook  naturally  introduces  such  concepts  as  subprogram, 
parameter,  loop  n  times,  while  and  2/ constructs,  integer  and  real  variables,  arrays,  etc. 

KuMir  is  an  example  of  so-called  zero  response  time  programming  environments.  It  is  an  integrated 
system  combining  a  text  editor  with  a  zero-response-time  incremental  compiler  and  an  unsophisticated 
source-level  debugger.  The  proper  name  for  such  a  system  is  "editor-compiler":  while  you  are  typing 
your  program  the  compiler  is  working  on  it,  so  the  program  is  ready  for  execution  anytime  and  without 
any  delay.  For  the  first  time  such  kind  a  system,  namely  the  well-known  Cornell  program  synthesizer, 
was  introduced  in  (Teitelbaum,  1981).  KuMir  was  developed  to  reduce  the  time  wasted  by  teachers  and 
students  because  of  trivial  technical  problems.  The  main  features  of  KuMir  are  as  follows. 

•  All  statically  detectable  errors  are  found  while  editing. 
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•  User's  and  compiler's  "domains  of  influence"  are  strictly  separated.  The  user  may  modify  

text  in  the  text's  window  without  any  restrictions.  The  only  thing  the  compiler  may  do  is  to  write 
messages  in  the  message  window.  The  user  may  react  immediately  or  postpone  the  reaction.  Thus, 
the  user  may  transform  a  program  from  one  correct  state  to  another  correct  state  passing  through 
intermediate  incorrect  states  ignoring  all  messages. 

•  Diagnostic  messages  appear  as  soon  as  possible  without  any  special  user  intervention.  Messages 
appear  in  all  places  associated  with  the  error  and  vanish  as  soon  as  the  source  of  the  error  is 
eliminated. 

•  KuMir  uses  the  metaphor  of  "marginal  notes''  to  attach  system  messages  to  the  text  of  the  program. 
The  screen  is  divided  into  two  windows:  the  left  window  contains  program  text,  the  right  window 
(the  "margin")  is  used  for  diagnostic  messages  by  the  compiler  and  the  debugger.  The  diagnostic 
mossagc  appears  near  the  line  it  refers  to.  While  tracing  the  program,  the  values  of  the  ovaluat<Hl 
expressions  are  shown  in  the  margins.  This  visualization  feature  can  hv  used  by  beginners  to  wnto 
and  debug  small  programs  without  input/output  commands. 

A  special  foaturo  of  KuMir  is  tho  possibility  of  using  several  oxocutivos  simultanoonsly.  From  a 
software  engineering  point  of  view,  th(^  executive  in  KuMir  is  a  package  containing  several  i)roredures 
and  functions.  External  executives  can  he  loaded  dynamically.  After  loading  a  package,  the  executive 
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self-integrates  into  the  language:  the  names  of  its  procedures  become  visible  and  KuMir  statically  checks 
type  correspondence  of  their  parameters.  New  executives  can  be  designed  directly  in  E-language  itself, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  users  of  the  environment  to  design  executives  according  their  own  needs. 
The  mechanism  of  executives  substantially  extends  the  range  of  interesting  but  solvable  problems.  Many 
interesting  programs  can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  a  small  header,  providing  user  interface,  and  a  huge 
package  containing  tens  of  procedures  doing  all  the  work.  If  such  a  package  has  implemented  as  an 
executive,  then  to  design  such  a  program  and  get  some  interesting  result,  the  student  has  to  implement 
only  the  header  itself.  For  example,  to  implement  a  graphical  editor  over  an  appropriate  executive,  the 
student  will  usually  have  to  write  only  50-80  lines. 

Wide  experience  proved  that  KuMir,  equipped  with  Robot,  Drawer,  and  other  executives  is  a  good 
tool  for  the  programming  courses  for  12-16  years  old  school  students.  During  the  last  three  years  KuMir 
was  also  used  at  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  Moscow  State  University  to  allow  students  to  solve 
a  lot  of  simple  problems  quickly:  during  the  fir&c  term,  the  students  spend  about  20  hours  to  solve  90 
problems  on  programming,  calculus  and  algebra. 

What  we  can  learn  from  the  presented  experience 

In  the  above  sections,  we  have  described  three  approaches  to  teaching  programming  for  novices  and 
presented  some  experience  with  these  approaches.  The  three  approaches  were  developed  independently 
and  constitute  different  strategies  to  make  learning  programming  easier.  However,  the  environments  of 
all  three  share  several  similar  features  stemming  from  the  same  goal:  to  overcome  the  beginners'  problems 
of  learning  programming.  The  analysis  of  these  similarities  can  provide  some  good  ideas  about  how  to 
teach  programming  to  novices  and  how  a  novice  programming  environment  should  be  constructed.  We 
distill  three  lessons  from  experience: 

♦  Teaching  programming  should  start  from  a  small,  simple  language  subset.  Small  size  and  simplicity 
protect  novices  from  cognitive  overload.  New  features  are  sensibly  added  to  a  well  understood  base, 
rather  than  overwhelming  the  novice. 

♦  Execution  should  visually  reveal  the  semantics  of  language  constructs  and,  where  possible,  elucidate 
principles  of  program  structure  and  execution.  Visual  queues  enable  the  novice  to  understand 
semantics  of  introduced  constructs,  protecting  them  from  developing  misconceptions.  Visibility 
provides  a  feedback  for  exploratory  learning  and  problem  solving. 

♦  Concepts  need  to  be  embedded  in  rich  contexts.  Visual  metaphors  make  it  easier  to  develop  inter- 
esting problems  for  important  concepts.  Problems  that  achieve  visible  and  meaningful  results  aid 
concept  mastery  by  reinforcing  with  problem  solving  activities.  Newly  learned  concepts  should  be 
immediately  applied  to  solving  meaningful  attractive  problems. 

Another  important  lesson  is  that  selecting  the  best  approach  is  not  enough  for  successful  teaching 
of  programming.  Even  with  the  right  approach,  learning  programming  should  be  supported  by  a  good 
programming  environment.  Such  an  environment  should  keep  both  the  microworlds  and  the  student 
program  visible  on  the  screen.  The  program  should  typically  be  executed  one  instruction  at  a  time,  while 
the  interpreter  highlights  programming  constructs  in  the  source  code  as  they  are  being  executed  and  the 
effect  is  simultaneously  shown  in  the  microworld.  For  the  mini-language  and  visible  subset  approaches,  the 
interpreter  should  also  provide  visualisation  for  those  concepts  of  the  language  that  arc  not  visualized  by 
the  microworld.  Important  features  include  visualization  of  variables  and  the  stack  of  subroutine  calls. 
Such  an  interpreter  supports  both  understanding  of  programming  constructs  and  program  debugging. 
The  environment  should  also  provide  a  structure  editor,  to  increase  student  productivity,  and  enable  the 
student  to  concentrate  on  the  more  important  parts  of  problem-solving.  The  structure  editor  protects 
the  student  from  making  most  syntax  errors  and  provides  immediate  diagn<;stics  for  the  remaining  ones. 
Providing  menus  or  hot  keys,  the  structure  editor  also  solves  the  contradiction  between  the  requirements 
to  enter  the  constructs  easily  and  giving  theui  meaningful  names. 

Two  other  important  points  to  discuss  are  the  areas  of  applicability  of  th(^  three  approaches  and  main 
(iifferences  betW(VMi  them.  The  main  distinction  between  the  three  approaches  is  whetlier  the  approach 
uses  a  special  executive  or  special  visualization  ?is  in  the  mini-language  and  sub-language  approaches, 
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or  regular  language  operations  visualized  by  the  environment  as  in  later  implementations  of  incremental 
approach.  The  advantages  of  the  first  two  approaches  are  in  attractiveness  and  additional  motivation 
which  are  provided  by  a  well-designed  visible  executive.  Programming  problems  applied  to  the  actor  in  a 
microworld  are  usually  more  attractive  and  meaningful  for  the  students.  Sometimes  these  problems  lool: 
as  a  puzzle  rather  than  a  'serious*  programming  task  and  the  problem-solving  activity  becomes  a  kind  of 
a  game.  We  think  that  if  the  novices  being  taught  are  well-motivated  computer  science  students  then  an 
executive  or  a  special  visible  subset  are  not  vitally  required,  but  even  here  they  can  help  students  in  their 
first  programming  lessons.  For  younger  students  and  for  those  who  learn  programming  as  a  part  of  some 
computer  literacy  course  or  on  their  own,  the  application  of  a  motivating  executive  is  very  important  for 
the  success  of  learning.  The  younger  the  students  are  the  more  attractive  the  executive  should  be. 

The  second  distinguishing  point  is  whether  an  executive  or  a  visualization  subset  is  used  as  a  part  of 
a  bigger  language  such  as  Logo  or  Pa.scal  as  in  the  sub-language  approach,  or  whether  a  special  miniature 
language  is  designed  to  control  the  executive.  We  think  that  the  sublanguage  approach  is  better  when 
the  student's  direct  goal  is  to  learn  a  particular  big  language.  The  student  can  learn  most  of  the  control 
structures  and  operators  of  the  language  more  easily  with  the  help  of  the  visible  subset.  However,  if  the 
goal  in  not  to  learn  a  particular  language  but  to  learn  the  principles  of  problem  solving  by  programming 
which  can  later  be  followed  by  learning  a  "real"  language,  the  mini-language  approach  is  better.  Mini- 
languages  can  provide  a  sound  basis  for  systematic  problem  solving  for  people  who  will  program  only  to 
customize  their  spreadsheet,  database,  or  CAD  package,  or  another  application  program.  Mini-languages 
open  a  door  to  new  educational  opportunities.  Regardless  of  the  student's  eventual  penetration  into 
programming  and  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  student  there  is  a  positive  residue  of  the  study  of  a  mini- 
language. 

Other  paradigms 

In  conclusion,  we  should  mention  that  this  paper  discusses  only  the  approaches  related  with  teaching 
procedural  paradigm  larguages.  The  lessons  learned  are,  however,  important  for  teaching  other  pro- 
gramming paradigms  as  well.  Let  us  see,  for  example,  what  has  been  done  in  supporting  object  oriented 
programming  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  The  most  famous  example  of  an  object-oriented 
programming  language  is  probably  Smalltalk  (Goldberg  &  Kay,  1977),  for  which  one  of  the  main  motiva- 
tions was  to  transport  programming  closer  to  the  human  perspective  of  the  world.  However,  even  though 
Smalltalk  was  often  advertised  as  a  programming  language  very  suitable  for  teaching  programming,  it 
appears  quite  diffi.-jJt  for  novices  (Singley  k  Carol,  1990).  Special  object-oriented  mini-languages  (Fen- 
ton  &  Beck,  1989;  S.^llman,  1992)  as  well  as  an  analog  of  a  "visible  extension"  of  Smalltalk  (Borne,  1991) 
were  suggested  to  provide  an  "easy  introduction"  to  object-oriented  programming.  The  concept  of  a 
special  environment  with  extended  visualization  is  also  important  for  the  object-oriented  approach.  A 
good  example  of  how  such  an  environment  can  be  designed  to  support  the  first  steps  of  learning  Smalltalk 
is  presented  in  (Bocker  k  Herczeg,  1990).  Another  language  and  environment  that  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  context  is  Prograph  (Cox,  1989).  Prograph  -  standing  for  programming  in  graphics  -  is  a  general 
purpose  object  oriented  programming  language  currently  running  on  Macintosh  computers.  Prograph's 
interfc.ce  is  purely  graphical  and  supports  visual  execution.  The  language  has  been  used  to  teach  high 
school  studei  ts. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  describes  a  computerized  environment  for  teaching  the 
conceptual  patterns  of  critical  literacy.  While  the  full  implementation  of  the 
software  covers  both  reading  and  writing,  this  paper  covers  only  the  writing 
aspects  of  R-WISE  (Reading  and  Writing  in  a  Supportive  Environment).  The 
project  is  part  of  a  seven-year  Air  Force  effort  -  the  Fundamental  Skills  Training 
project  ~  to  transition  advanced  computer-aided  instruction  to  the  public  school 
sector.  This  paper  gives  an  overview  of  the  approach  the  tutor  uses,  its 
underpinnings  in  cognitive  and  textual  theories,  and  the  results  of  a  pilot  study 
completed  in  1993.  ^ 


Background  and  Purpose 

The  national  attention  focused  on  the  "literacy  crisis"  addresses  a  significant  and  real  problem  in 
contemporary  America  -  the  alarming  increase  in  numbers  of  people  who  simply  cannot  read.  However, 
deficiencies  in  composition  are  just  as  noteworthy.  Most  adolescent  learners  write  only  on  a  minimal  level  of 
acceptability.  Furthermore,  their  inadequacy  is  not  necessarily  a  result  of  poor  spelling,  vocabulary, 
grammar,  verbal  flucnc\\  s>ntax,  paragraphing,  or  other  such  production  skills.  Bereiter  and  Scardamalia  call 
the  form  of  writing  practiced  by  inexperienced  writers  knowledge  telling  (1987).  For  these  two  noted 
researchers,  knowledge  telling  is  characterized  by  (I)  a  simple  task  execution  involving  only  limited  planning 
and  minimal  mental  engagement,  (2)  production  methods  adapted  from  oral  abilities,  (3)  organizational 
patterns  based  on  free-association  or  simple  narration,  (4)  development  that  contains  large  chunks  of 
irrelevant  information  or  elaborations  based  on  simple  descriptions,  and  (5)  an  egocentric  perspective.  The 
antithesis,  knowledge  transformation,  as  practiced  by  good  writers,  is  characterized  by  (I)  guided  planning 
and  situational  diagnostics,  (2)  rich  mental  representations  of  text  possibihties  for  a  wide  range  of  scenarios, 
and  (3)  a  robust  "executive  control  program"  for  allocating  mental  resources  and  for  handling  the  tremendous 
cognitive  load  of  verbal  composition. 

Computers  and  the  Teaching  of  Writing 

The  notion  of  using  computers  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  writing  has  been  around  for  quite  some  time 
(Bangert-Drowns,  1993).  In  general,  one  can  sec  two  broad  trends  in  the  eariy  efforts:  (1)  research  into 
whether  or  not  word  processing  alters  composing,  and  (2)  various  forms  of  parsers  and  natural  language 
processing  for  detecting  flaws  in  text  (such  as  the  many  separate  programs  in  the  Writer's  Workbench®). 
Both  efforts  have  produced  only  limited  results  because  both  technologies  -  at  their  roots  -  are  intended 
to  enhance  productivity  rather  than  facilitate  cognition.  In  short,  they  are  just  not  the  type  of  tool  -  as 
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delineated  by  Gavriel  Salomon  (1993)  -  to  produce  a  lasting  gain  in  performance,  once  the  tool  has  been 
removed, 

R-WISE  encourages  students  to  practice  composition  in  a  computer-mediated  environment,  where  the 
specially-designed  software  acts  as  a /jmce^/wm/^c/V/m/or.  This  term  is  used  by  Vygolsky  (1978)  to  explain 
the  cognitive  mentoring  and  developmental  dynamics  that  occur  between  master  and  apprentice  and 
between  peers  during  collaboration.  Salomon  (1988)  and  Zellermayer  (1991),  among  others,  uses  the  term  to 
suggest  that  the  computer  can  serve  as  a  peripheral  brain  for  the  fledgling  student  and  provide  the  scaffolding 
that  allows  the  novice  to  practice  the  more  robust  problem-solving  behaviors  of  an  expert.  R-WISE 
serves  as  a  cognition  facilitator  for  critical  thinking  by: 

•  Easing  demands  on  short-term  memory  and  helping  to  focus  attention  on  strategically  important 
aspects  of  writing; 

•  Guiding  the  inculcation  and  self-initiation  of  higher-order  processes  (metacognition)  which  the  novice 
writer  is  unlikely  to  activate  without  prompting; 

•  Explicitly  modeling  strategic  intellectual  processes  so  that  the  fledgling  student  avoids  what  Collins  & 
Gentner  (1980)  have  termed  "downsliding,"  or  becoming  increasingly  enlangkCd  in  lower  and  lower 
levels  of  mental  actions,  finally  concentrating  all  mental  energy  on  such  things  as  spelling,  grammar, 
and  sentence  construction  to  the  exclusion  of  larger  concerns  in  the  process. 

So^are  Components 

R-WISE  consists  of  a  suite  of  computerized  "tools**  to  aid  ninth-graders  in  learning  the  art  of  prose 
composition.  We  selected  the  tools  based  on  (1)  their  potential  to  represent  components  of  the  writing  process 
as  a  visual  algorithm  and  (2)  their  ability  to  model  robust  expert  behaviors  for  the  student.  A  simple  model 
for  the  composing  process  that  has  gained  wide  acceptability  in  pedagogy  depicts  writing  as  having  three 
central  phases  or  stages;  (I)  Prewriting  or  invention,  (2)  Writing  or  drafting,  and  (3)  Revision  or 
editing.  The  three  components  showcased  in  this  paper  mirror  this  partitioning  of  the  process. 

•  Cubing  (Prewriting)  -  Information  is  not  knowledge,  just  as  understanding  the  content  of  a  piece  of 
prose  is  not  equivalent  to  understanding  and  using  the  concepts  presented  in  a  text.  This  tool  -  based  on  a 
graphical  representation  of  complex  mental  operations  -  helps  the  student  to  draw  inferences  and  to 
elaborate  on  the  basic  concepts  being  developed  in  a  piece  of  emergent  text. 

^  Idea  Board  (Drafting)  -  This  tool  mediates  a  major  cognitive  shift  in  the  writing  process  -  from  the 
macro  structures  of  thought  to  the  micro  structures  of  socially  accepted,  connected  prose.  Using  a  visual 
algorithm,  the  tool  models  robust,  expert  behaviors  for  writing  a  first  draft.  By  foregrounding  activities  at 
appropriate  times  and  relegating  others  to  less  prominence,  the  tool  teaches  the  student  to  manage  the 
cognitive  load  of  composition. 

•  Revision  -  This  tool  helps  the  student  to  "re-see"  a  completed  draft.  Editing,  as  fostered  in  this  tool, 
refers  to  substantial  changes,  such  as  improving  style,  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  content, 
rearranging  parts,  or  completely  re-writing.  These  more  global,  deep-structured  editing  acts  arc 
associated  with  higher-order  cognitive  skills  (e.g.,  discerning  patterns  in  bodies  of  information,  exercising 
judgment,  analysis,  synthesis). 

Instructional  Approach 

R-WISE  uses  a  hybrid  paradigm  for  interactive  instruction.  Part  of  the  guidance  comes  from  adaptive 
tutoring  using  traditional  AI  formalisms  and  part  of  the  teaching  comes  from  the  powers  of  reification  (or 
representing  complex  processes  as  manipulable  objects  on  the  computer  screen).  Tools  (I)  accommodate 
deficiencies  and  thereby  reduce  frustration  for  a  weak  writer,  (2)  emulate  some  of  the  crucial  functionality  of 
paper  copy,  (3)  enrich  the  environment  and  thereby  sustain  motivation,  and  (4)  model  robust  behaviors. 
While  each  of  the  three  tutors  being  considered  concentrates  on  a  specific  cluster  of  skills,  all  three  have 
a  unified  method  for  delivering  this  layered  instruction  and  a  canonical  architecture  for  the  software 
and  the  interfaces.  Figure  I  guides  the  discussion  for  the  next  six  subheadings. 
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Setting  Goals:  (Area  I  of  Figure  1)  Using  a  knowledge-telling  approach,  the  novice  writer 
views  composition  as  if  it  were  a  straight-forward  exercise  in  generating  ideas  through  association.  For 
the  expert,  however,  having  an  explicit,  stable  set  of  goals  fosters  a  kind  of  filtering  acUvit>  that  focuses  the 
mental  task  from  the  outset. 

Each  of  the  three  cognitive  tools  handles  this  concretizing  of  goals  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  In  Cubing, 
the  tool  selects  from  a  collection  of  9  possible  readers  and  9  possible  reasons  to  write,  (e.g..  write  a  persuasive 

piece  for  a  reader  who  is  an  expert  in  the  subject  matter).  The  student  is  then  given  this  combination  as  a 
rhetorical  situation.  A/c^a /io^n/ asks  the  student  to  pick  from  a  list  the  most  applicable  response  to  each  of 
four  questions  that  identify  the  purpose,  the  audience,  the  text  form,  and  anticipated  difficulties.  Revision 
asks  the  student  to  set  "sliders"  to  indicate  three  dimensions  of  the  reader  and  three  dimensions  of  the  writer. 


Figure  1 :  System  overview  of  hybrid  tutoring  capabilities 

Not  only  docs  this  exercise  help  the  novice  student  focus  on  an  area  where  she  is  weak,  this  preliminar)' 
work  "sets"  the  parameters  of  the  adaptive  tutor.  Each  writing  environment  now  has  a  "frame"  or  backplane 
of  conditions  against  which  further  actions  can  be  evaluated  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  on  the  tool. 
(If  the  student  changes  goals,  the  frame  is  also  updated.)  Table  A  gives  the  number  of  combinations  (or 
rhetorical  situations)  tracked  by  each  of  the  tools.  Clearly,  the  repertoire  is  rich,  and  becomes  even  richer 
as  these  preliminary  combinations  are  conjoined  with  additional  data  points  drawn  from  the  student's 
subsequent  activities  as  the  writing  progresses. 


Table  A 

Tracking  Combinations  in  the  Frame 


TOOL 

CONDmONS 

COMBINATIONS 

Cubing 

Reader  Profiles  (9) 
Aimi  or  Pxirpoacs  (9) 

81 

Idea  Hoard 

PuipoK(5) 
Audience  (6) 
Form  (6) 
Difficulties  (7) 

1,260 

Rcviiion 

Reader's  Age  (3) 
Reader's  Knowledge  (3) 
Reader's  Attitude  (3) 
Writer's  Distance  (3) 
Writer's  Tone  (3) 
Writer's  Puiposc  (3) 

729 
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Usual  Algorithms:  (Area  2  of  Figure  1)  The  second  way  in  which  R-WISE  teaches  is  to  reify  complex 
and  potentially  covert  mental  operations.  Where  possible,  the  interfaces  of  R-WISE  represent  visual 
organizers  for  specific  intellectual  processes.  As  explained  by  J.  H.  Clarke  (1991,  pp.  526-7),  ".  .  .  (flrom  the 
standpoint  of  cognitive  theory,  graphic  frames  mimic  aspects  of  semantic  memory  structures  or  schemata,  that 
learning  theorists  believe  organize  the  mind."  For  example,  "Idea  Map,"  an  early  workspace  in  Idea  Board 
that  encourages  structured  brainstorming  by  presenting  the  student  with  a  visualization  of  mental 
manipulations.  Given  the  premise  that  most  of  the  clients  for  R-WISE  probably  have  learning 
preferences  that  are  concrete/visual  rather  than  abstract/language,  we  provide  "objects"  for  obscure 
mental  actions.  Similar  to  "webbing"  -  a  paper-and-pencil  technique  used  in  the  writing  classroom  -  this 
thinking  frame  prods  the  student  to  cluster  ideas  into  proto-paragraphs.  Working  with  the  "Idea  Map"  helps 
the  student  to  recognize  and  to  take  control  of  the  intellectual  processes  foundational  to  composing. 

Diagnosis  and  Repair:  (Area  3  of  Figure  1)  Writing  is  a  complex,  multi-dimensional  activity  analogous  to 
a  contingency  management  problem.  Only  in  working  through  candidate  solutions  docs  the  nature  of  the 
problem  become  fixed,  or  even  definable.  Rather  than  working  in  a  linear  fashion  through  the  model  of 
PLAN  -  PREWRITE  -  DRAFT  -  EDIT,  good  writers  use  an  opportunistic  approach.  They  constantly 
measure  the  emerging  text  against  a  set  of  expectations,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  and  capitalizing 
on  serendipitous  gains,  weaving  these  "discovered"  possibilities  into  a  new  rendition  of  the  overall  plan  and 
product. 

Unfortunately,  text  production  strategies  for  novice  writers  are  frail  and  one-dimensional;  such 
impoverished  capabilities  do  not  lend  themselves  to  interruptions  or  re-assessments.  As  evidenced  by  Bereiter 
and  Scardamalia's  research  into  the  writing  process  for  novices,  little  evidence  can  be  found  that  weak 
writers  can  participate  in  self-cueing  or  self-monitoring  activities  while  engaged  in  a  production  of  text 
(1987).  In  faa,  the  very  act  of  breaking  out  of  their  one-dimensional,  stream-of-consciousness  mode 
jeopardizes  the  continued  production  of  text.  Diagnosis-and-Repair  is  an  evaluation  loop  that  partners 
with  the  student  to  reduce  the  cognitive  load  and  that  encourages  the  student  to  enter  into  an 
assessment  episode.  This  loop  -  essentially  modeled  after  Bereiter  and  Scardamalia's  well-researched 
CDO  (COMPARE,  DIAGNOSE,  OPERATE)  sequence  (1987)  -  takes  a  very  sophisticated,  open- 
ended  problem  and  pares  it  down  to  a  manageable  set  of  options  for  the  inexperienced  writer. 

Clearly,  the  lists  of  options  are  a  form  of  embedded  instruction,  and  the  student  probably  will  cone 
away  from  extended  exposure  to  any  of  the  three  tutors  with  better  content  knowledge  about  what  can  i\o 
wrong  at  various  stages  of  composition.  However,  we  feel  that  the  more  important  lesson  the  student  learns  is 
an  enriched  self-regulatory  capacity  so  that  she  can  move  out  of  the  text  production  mode  into  a  higher- 
level  cognitive  activity  without  disrupting  the  whole  composing  process.  This  ability  to  suspend  operations  on 
one  level  and  to  focus  mental  energies  on  another  is  characteristic  of  the  experienced  writer  (Haye*^ 
and  Flower,  1980). 

Adaptive  Advice:  (Area  4  in  Figure  1)  In  the  metacognitive  stage  (diagnosis  and  repair),  the  machine 
partners  with  the  student  to  develop  the  sensitivity  and  awareness  necessary  to  know  what  is  wrong  with  a 
prose  performance  and  how  to  improve  the  result.  Yet,  because  the  diagnostic  is  performed  by  the  student, 
there  is  a  potential  for  a  mis-judgment.  Additionally,  if  the  system  is  to  serve  as  an  intelligent 
"guide"  or  "coach,"  the  tool  should  have  a  feedback  loop  to  indicate  the  "reasonableness"  of  the  course  of 
action  the  student  is  pursuing,  baselined  against  some  known  set  of  criteria. 

Adaptive  advice  adjusts  its  statements  based  on  an  "intelligent"  assessment  of  the  situation  -  meaning 
that  the  software  compares  the  manipulation  the  student  is  working  on  with  the  conditions  of  the  frame  and 
determines  how  "correct"  these  actions  are  given  the  circumstances.  The  resultant  prompts  help  the  student 
to  learn  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  adaptation  to  audience  and  purpose.  They  also  help  the  student  to 
stay  on  the  right  track  and  avoid  the  frustration  of  writing  text  that  is  later  deemed  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
task.  TM^mg,  Wea /^oar^/,  and  ;?ev/.«ow  contain  advice  that  is  germane  to  the  focus  of  the  tool.  For  example, 
Cubing  -  whose  domain  is  prewriting  or  the  invention  phase  of  writing  -  prods  the  student  to  generate 
ideas.  Revision,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  advice  to  aid  in  the  assessment  of  such  things  as  coherence, 
introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs,  whole-paper  arrangement,  paragraph  structures,  and 
effectiveness  of  individual  sentences. 

For  all  the  intelligent  tools,  adaptive  help  is  generated  through  a  kind  of  triangulation,  based  on  the 
rhetorical  situation  (frame)  and  the  moves  made  by  the  student  in  the  microworld  or  visual  workspace 
Monitoring  the  combination  of    rhetorical  situation  and  place  in  the  writing  process  creates  a  rich 
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rcprescnlaiion  for  accessing  instructional  statements.  Tabic  B  shows  the  number  of  mstructiorial  situations 
caplurcd  in  cacf)  loo!  Because  of  the  large  numbers,  in  the  current  version  of  R-WISL.  wc  ha\c 
iinplcinciitcd  a  pruning  algorithm  that  weighs  the  various  elements  going  into  the  insinictional  situation  and 
generates  a  manageable  set  of  instructional  statements.  For  example,  the  student  (having  written  a  topic 
sentence  for  a  paragraph  of  factual  detail  intended  for  an  audience  at  a  distance  from  the  writer,  younger 
than  the  writer,  and  less  knowledgeable  than  the  writer)  might  be  prompted  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
advanced  organi/er  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  and  the  audience. 


Table  B 

Generating  Adaptive  Help 


T(X)L 

VRAME 

CONffilNATIONS 

DIAGNOS'nC 
CHOICES 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
SITUATIONS 

ADVICE 
STATEMENTS 

Cubing 

81 

18 

I.4S8 

72 

Idea  Board 

1260 

18 

22,680 

50 

Revision 

729 

27 

19,683 

153 

Just  in  Time  Tutoring:  (Area  5  in  Figure  1)  While  designing  R-WISE,  we  carefully  planned  how  to 
integrate  the  tutor  into  a  year-long  ninth-grade  curriculum.  As  currently  fielded,  the  tutor  takes  up  about  20- 
25%  of  the  course.  The  production  skills  necessary  for  writing  (e.g.,  topic  sentences,  paragraph  patterns, 
conclusions  and  introductions,  and  other  rhetoric  ftmdamentals)  are  taught  in  the  classroom,  not  on  the 
computer.  This  is  a  deliberate  decision.  To  act  as  an  accelerator,  the  computer  has  to  support  the  process  of 
literacy.  Interrupting  the  process  to  teach  the  enabling  skills  (1)  mixes  levels,  styles,  and  purposes  of 
instruction,  (2)  creates  breaks  in  the  train  of  thought  from  which  the  student  cannot  recover,  and  (3)  results 
in  a  fairly  unexciting  electronic  workbook. 

While  production  skills  and  metacognitive  skills  are  not  interchangeable,  they  are  correlated  in  that  they 
must  occur  simultaneously  in  expert  behaviors.  After  diagnosing  a  problem  and  getting  a  repair,  the 
student  may  still  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  Recognizing  that  students  may  need  reminders  of  materials 
covered  in  class,  we  have  embedded  a  CBT  component  in  R-WISE  which  provides  "hints"  upon  request. 
This  instruction  (similar  to  a  high-end  form  of  context-sensitive  help)  is  analogous  to  a  job  aid  in 
that  it  gives  a  synoptic  overview  of  concepts  presented  in  class.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  reminder  or  a 
refocusing  prompt  for  the  student  rather  than  a  full-blown  instructional  component.  All  three  tools  have  a 
just-in-time-tutoring  (JITT)  module  for  each  diagnostic  choice  they  present.  Each  unit  is  terse  and  highly 
visual,  representing  fundamentals  of  composition  with  conceptual  maps  and  pseudo-animations. 

Pilot  Study  and  Future  Plans 

A  pilot  version  of  R-WISE  was  field-tested  during  academic  year  1992-1993.  A  San  Antonio,  Texas,  high 
school  with  a  population  of  approximately  650  ninth-graders  used  various  components  of  the  system  over  a 
nine-month  period.  In  working  with  this  Beta-test  site,  we  were  interested  in  a  variety  of  research 
questions,  including  issues  of  design  and  user  acceptance.  We  used  several  instruments  to  measure  learning 
outcome,  but  only  the  results  of  the  writing  sample  are  presented  here. 

A  second  high  school,  within  the  same  district  and  demographically  similar  to  our  pilot  site,  was 
selected  as  a  control.  Two  equivalent  writing  prompts  were  devised,  and  one  was  given  in  Januar>'  as  a  pre- 
test; the  other  was  given  in  May  as  a  post-test.  We  devised  a  rubric  for  holistically  scoring  the  papers  on  a  1 
to  6  scale  and  then  had  the  approximately  2,200  samples  professionally  evaluated.  The  standard 
procedure  of  having  two  readers  examine  each  paper  was  used.  Inter-rater  reliability  was  .79.  The  differences 
in  means  on  pre-test  and  post-test  for  both  control  and  treatment  were  deemed  statistically  significant  using 
t-tests  and  are  given  in  Figure  2.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  approximately  7%  gain  accomplished  by  the 
treatment  group,  but  are  cautious  in  our  interpretations  given  that  the  software  was  in  a  beta  version  during 
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the  pilot  study.  A  more  finished  version  of  R-WISE  is  now  being  used  by  nine  test  sites  in  five  different 
states.  We  hope  to  get  even  more  of  an  effect  from  this  production  version  of  the  software. 


Treatment  Control  pretest 


Figure  2:  Mean  scores  for  control  and  treatment  on  pre  and  post  tests 
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Abstract:  llic  paper  reviews  two  of  the  UK's  national  programmes  to  promote  the  use  of  computer- 
based  teaching  throughout  higher  education.  In  the  first  phase  (1985-9)  of  the  Computers  in  Teaching 
Initiative  (CTI),  a  suite  of  139  individual  software-production  projects  generally  failed  to  meet 
expectations.  In  1989  CTI  became  a  network  of  subject-based  centres  with  a  remit  to  promote  the  use 
of  information  technology  (IT)  within  specific  academic  disciplines.  Following  wholesale  changes  in 
tJie  national  organisation  of  higher  education  in  1991.  the  UK  government  sought  to  double  llie  number 
of  students  in  higher  education.  A  new  programme  of  courseware  development  was  initiated,  the 
Teaching  mid  Learning  Technology  Programme  (TI.TP):  75  projects  are  currently  being  funded, 
involving  boili  single  academic  institutions  and  consortia.  In  examining  the  effects  of  these  initiatives 
it  is  concluded  Uiat,  while  computer-based  learning  (CBL)  has  pedagogical  benefits,  there  are  many 
factors  which  hinder  its  adoption  by  university  teachers. 


Tlie  development  of  innovative  teaching  and  learning  materiiils  in  higher  education  within  the  UK  invariably 
assumes  an  increased  role  for  information  technology  (IT).  The  Computers  in  Teaching  Initiative  (CTI)  and  the 
Teaching  and  Learning  Technology  Programme  (TI.TP)  have  national  remits  to  promote  tlie  use  of  IT  in 
university  teaching.  ITiis  paper  reviews  the  progress  of  the  three  distinct  approaches  tliat  have  been  followed: 

(1)  CTI  Phase  I:  largely  concerned  with  software  production; 

(2)  CTI  Phase  II:  subject-based  centres  within  academic  disciplines;  and 

(3)  'n;rp 

(1)  The  Computers  in  Teaching  Initiative.  Phase  one:  1985-1989 

It  was  generally  accepted  throughout  the  1970s  tliat  computers  were  being  under-used  in  teaching  in  UK 
universities.  As  a  result  central  funds  were  earmarked  to  provide  more  computing  resources  for  use  by 
undergraduates,  typically  hardware  in  the  form  of  multi-access  minicomputers.  In  tlie  bidding  process  which 
followed  science  and  engineering  were  particularly  favoured.  However,  the  rapid  introduction  of  microcomputers 
in  tlie  198()s  changed  the  nature  of  academic  requirements  somewhat,  as  did  the  realisation  that  very  little  effort 
was  being  focused  on  utilising  tlie  general  educational  potential  of  computers  for  teaching.  Although  computer- 
biised  learning  (CBL)  was  beginning  to  emerge,  very  little  suitable  software  was  developed. 

Overall  responsibility  for  computers  witliin  higher  edua\tion  in  tlie  UK  was  vested  in  the  Computer  Board 
for  Universities  and  Research  Councils  (CBURC)  which  immediately  saw  the  need  to  develop  not  only  software 
but  also  support  materials  for  teaching  purposes.  Through  a  new  initiative,  CTI,  funds  were  made  available  to 
develop  and  prcxlucc  the  resources  needed  tliroughout  higher  education.  CTI's  main  aim  was  to  promote 
computer-based  learning  and  training.  This  would  involve  (a)  assessing  the  pedagogical  potential  of  IT;  (b) 
promoting  increased  awareness  of  the  potential  benefits  of  Fl'  for  university  teachers,  students  and  administrators; 
(c)  assessing  needs  tliroughout  higher  education;  and  (d)  producing  and  implementing  educational  software. 
Clearly  tlie  fixus  had  shifted  from  hardware  to  software.  Organisational  and  logistical  issues  were  also 
con.sidered  important  issues,  as  were  techniques  and  stiuidards  for  evaluating  software.  Funds  were  disbursed 
through  a  competitive  bidding  process.  Although  tlie  overt  objective  was  to  provide  for  more  software 
development,  Uie  underlying  ethos  was  concerned  witli  influencing  the  ways  in  which  students  were  taught  and 
engendering  a  more  receptive  environment  for  CBL.  By  1987  some  139  projects  had  been  approved  from  a  toUil 
of  7(X)  bids  received  and  at  least  one  project  was  awarded  in  each  university  (Table  1).  Most  projects  were 
centred  within  individual  university  departmenls  with  a  focus  on  undergraduate  teaching.  A  total  of  £0.:Sni  was 
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made  available  centrally,  with  possibly  double  that  amount  being  contributed  by  tiie  universities  in  terms  of  staff 
time,  space  and  facilities,  and  other  resources. 

Despite  high  expectations  that  the  projects*  software  products  would  be  widely  disseminated  throughout  tertiary 
education  some  major  difficulties  quickly  emerged.  No  attempt  was  made  to  standardise  hardware  platforms  and 
about  half  of  the  software  was  developed  on  equipment  tliat  rapidly  became  obsolete.  There  were  also  otlier 
impediments  to  the  intended  widespread  take-up  and  portability  of  the  materials  throughout  disciplines;  materials 
developed  in  one  department  were  often  considered  "inappropriate"  elsewhere,  a  phenomenon  which  became 
known  as  the  not-invented  here''  syndrome.  With  very  few  exceptions,  m9St  of  the  software  products  were  used 
solely  within  the  departments  in  which  they  were  develojed.  Although  the  poor  level  of  inter-departmental 
portability  was  obviously  very  disappointing,  there  were  some  successes  and  much  was  learned  from  the  exercise. 
Repoas  on  CTl  Phase  one  were  produced  by  Gardner  (1988)  and  Gershuny  and  Slater  (1989). 

Table  1 

Distribution,  by  main  academic  discipline,  of  projects  and  funds  in  CTI  Pliase  1  (from  Gershuny  and  Slater, 
1989) 

Academic  Discipline  Number  of  Projects  Mean  Funds  per  Project 

UK  £  000s 


Mathematics/Statistics 

12 

74 

Computi  ng/Log  ic 

30 

73 

Engineering 

% 

58 

Physical  Sciences 

9 

71 

Medicine/Biology 

14 

47 

Agriculture/Geography/Geology 

12 

60 

Social  Sciences/Humanities 

13 

49 

Law/Business  Studies 

13 

42 

Ancient/Modem  Languages 

9 

42 

Other  Combinations 

19 

27 

ALL  DISCIPLINES  139  TOTAL  FUNDING  £9^m 

(2)  CTI  Phase  2,  1989-93:  Subject-based  Centres 

llie  second  phase  of  the  initiative  was  intended  to  consolidate  the  successful  aspects  of  Qie  first  phase  and 
address  areas  that  required  further  attention.  A  more  solid  infrastructure  was  to  be  secured  witliin  subject-specific 
academic  domains  by  providing  human  support  for  CBL  rather  tlian  more  software.  Competitive  bids  were  again 
invited  and  funding  was  provided  to  establish  21  subject-based  centres  Qiroughout  llic  university  sector.  'Flic 
subjects  covered  some  95%  of  undergraduate  teaching  areas  and  a  coordinating  body,  the  CTI  Support  Service 
((mSS)»  was  afso  established.  Each  centre  had  \l\c  task  of  promoting  tlie  use  of  CHL  in  teaching  witliin  its 
individual  academic  constituency,  but  was  not  pcmiitted  to  underuikc  software  development.  I'ollowing  minor 
adjustments  the  initiative  now  incorporates  C'HSS  and  tlie  20  centres  shown  in  Table  2. 

Average  annual  running  costs  of  each  centre  iire  about  £40,000  and  host  institutions  also  contribute  facilities 
and  addiUonal  support.  Typical  staffing  comprises  a  director,  C(K)rdinator  and  secreUiry.  Total  funding  ft>r  tlie 
second  phase  has  been  of  the  order  of  about  £lm  annually,  considerably  less  ilian  for  Cfl  Phase  one. 

Although  llie  centres'  activities  vary  according  to  tlie  nature  and  needs  of  their  disciplines,  iJiey  all  perfonn 
an  essential  core.  These  include  dissemination  via  print  and  electronic  media  of  infonnation  about  good  practice 
in  CUL,  reviews  of  software,  conferences,  workshops  and  seminars,  visits  to  deparuiients,  academic  papers,  and 
an  advisory  service,  all  available  gratis  throughout  Uie  UK  university  network. 
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Collectively  the  centres  have  been  very  productive.  In  the  academic  year  1992/3,  the  centres  produced  18 
subject-based  courseware/resource  guides  averaging  156  pages  each.  Some  66  Journals  and  Newsletters  were 
published,  and  over  6,000  screens  of  infoiination  were  posted  on  academic  bulletin-boards  maintained  by  NISS 
(National  Information  on  Software  and  Services)  and  other  agencies;  225  software  products  were  reviewed;  23 
electronic  mail  discussion/information  lists  were  set  up;  246  departmental  visits  were  conducted,  and  over  30,500 
individual  enquiries  were  dealt  with  (CTISS,  1994,  5-7). 

CTTs  second  phase  has  generally  been  regarded  as  very  successful,  bearing  in  mind  the  original  terms  of 
reference.  The  centres  have  been  very  active  and  productive,  but  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  they  were  never 
resourced  sufficiently  to  bring  about  a  widespread  cultural  change  in  the  way  university  teaching  was  carried 
out.  The  human  element  which  the  CTI  Centres  have  provided  has  proved  an  indispensable  form  of  support 
without  which  CBL  would  remain  isolated  and  perhaps  solely  the  preserve  of  technology  enthusiasts.  The  need 
to  provide  and  implement  support  mechanisms  of  this  type  has  been  widely  acknowledged  at  many  levels  of  the 
university  community,  particularly  at  the  "grass  roots"  department  level,  and  an  external  audit  by  French  et  al 
(1991)  conmiended  the  centres  on  both  their  performance  and  cost-effectiveness.  General  reports  on  the  CTI  have 
been  produced  by  Darby  (1991;  1992),  and  Robinson  (1992)  has  reviewed  progress  within  one  of  the  centres. 

Table  2 

The  discipline-based  infrastructure  of  CTI  Phase  2 


Subject  Centre 

Accountancy.  Finance  & 
Management) 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computing 

Hcononiics 

Engineering 

Geography,  Geology,  Meteorology 
&  Planning 

History 

Human  Services 
I^nd  Use  Studies 


Host  University 
East  Anglia 

Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Ulster 
Bristol 

London  (QMWC) 
Leicester 

Glasgow 
Southampton 

Aberdeen 


Subject  Centre 
Law 

Library  &  Information  Studies 
Mathematics  &.  Statistics 
Medicine 


Psychology 

Sociology,  Politics  &  the  Policy 
Sciences 

Textual  Studies 


Host  University 
Warwick 

Loughborough 
Birmingham  &  Glasgow 
Bristol 


Modem  Languages  (with  Classics)  Hull 
Music  Lancaster 
Physics  Surrey 


York 
Stirling 

Oxford  &  Bath 


Hie  CTI  model  for  promoting  tlic  use  of  IT  in  teaching  and  learning  has  attracted  great  interest  in  other 
countries^  although  little  of  this  interest  has  yet  been  translated  into  action.  Through  its  Council  for  Renewal  of 
I  Indcrgraduate  Education,  the  Swedish  government  has  recently  funded  a  discipline-based  initiativc<bascd  on  the 
UK  CI  I  model.  Exchange  visits  between  UK  and  Swedish  CTI  staff  took  place  in  1992  and  1993,  and  a  report 
on  this  cooperative  venture  was  published  recently  (Martin,  Darby  and  KjollestrOm,  1994).  The  Republic  of 
Ireland  has  also  recently  established  a  similar  organisation.  Some  200  academic  institutions  subscribe  to  CI  I 
services^  and  there  arc  many  examples  of  individual  CTI  Centres  having  developed  informal  international 
associations. 

By  providing  infrastructural  support,  evaluating  courseware  and  identifying  and  propagating  good  practice  in 
its  adoption,  the  CTI  Centres  have  continued  their  role  of  enabling  a  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  penetration 
of  CBL  into  the  mainstream  of  university  teaching  and  learning.  However,  it  was  recognised  that  for  fundamental 
change  to  occur,  CBL  had  to  be  integrated  into  the  teaching  curriculum  on  a  widespread  basis. 
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The  Contert  of  Current  Courseware  Development 

A  continued  lack  of  suitable  courseware  within  academic  disciplines  remained  the  most  pressing  need.  As  a 
result  the  CTI  recommended  that  a  second  pmgramme  of  courseware  development  be  instituted  (Darby,  1991). 
This  recommendation  was  accepted,  but  the  academic  context  was  radically  revised  following  a  major 
restructuring  of  organisation  of  higher  education  which  took  place  in  1993. 

Prior  to  1993  the  higher  education  community  comprised  (a)  universities  which  could  award  degrees  in  their 
own  right;  (b)  polytechnics,  which  were  somewhat  more  vocationally  orientated  and  whose  degrees  were 
validated  by  the  UK  Council  for  National  Acadenuc  Awards;  and  (c)  other  tertiary  colleges  and  institutes. 
Universities  were  funded  by  the  Universities  Funding  Council  (UFC)  and  other  institutions  were  funded  by  the 
Polytechnics  and  Colleges  Funding  Council  (PCFC).  On  1  April  1993  the  so-called  "binary-divide"  between 
universities  and  polytechnics  was  removed,  thereby  allowing  polytechnics  to  assume  full  university  status.  Thus 
the  number  of  universities  increased  from  48  to  1 15.  The  UFC  and  PCFC  were  replaced  by  four  bodies:  separate 
Higher  Education  Funding  Councils  (HEFCs)  for  each  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  with  the  Department 
of  Education  for  Northern  Ireland  taking  responsibility  for  higher  education  in  that  province. 

In  advance  of  this  major  reorganisation  the  UK  government  in  1991  initiated  policies  to  increase  access  to 
higher  education  and  to  double  the  number  of  students  by  the  year  2000.  However,  this  was  to  be  brought  about 
without  a  commensurate  increase  in  university  resources,  which  effectively  remained  static.  As  a  result 
information  technology  was  perceived  by  some  senior  figures  in  higher  education  as  a  means  of  delivering  cost- 
effective  education  for  increased  numbers  of  students. 

(3)  The  Teaching  and  Learning  Technology  Programme 

In  the  1980s,  courseware  had  been  developed  piecemeal  and  the  absence  of  a  national  strategy  for  its 
development  and  lack  of  generally-accepted  standards  made  it  difficult  to  integrate  such  material  into  existing 
courses.  There  was  a  clear  need  for  courseware  that  conformed  to  acceptable  standards  of  design,  flexibility, 
delivery  and  pedagogy.  It  was  recognised  that  courseware  of  this  kind  is  most  likely  to  be  produced  by 
nationally-funded  consortia  of  academics  collaborating  across  institutional  or  departmental  boundaries.  This 
strategy  was  embodied  within  TLTP  which  was  announced  in  April  1992.  It  had  a  budget  of  £15ni,  and  would 
run  for  a  three  year  period  beginning  September  1992. 

Its  objectives  were  similar  to  those  of  the  first  phase  of  CTI  in  that  it  would  support  a  series  of  projects  each 
producing  courseware  for  teaching  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  Bids  were  invited  from  both  subject-based  and 
institutional  consortia  as  well  as  individual  institutions  who  could  show  that  materials  lliey  produced  would  be 
widely  adopted  (UFC,  1992).  In  the  first  phase  some  42  projects  were  approved,  bids  for  12  of  which  were 
co<-)rdinatcd  by  CU  Cenu-es.  The  majority  of  the  other  30  were  institutional  bids.  Polytechnics  were  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  first  year  because  they  were  not,  at  tliat  time,  funded  through  UFC:  tliey  were  allowed 
to  join  in  the  programme  in  subsequent  years  however,  following  removal  of  the  binary  divide. 

Tlie  projects  had  a  wide  geographical  and  disciplinary  spread  although  bids  from  the  natural  sciences  and 
engineering  outnumbered  those  from  the  humanities  and  social  science.  Tlie  overall  character  of  TI.TP  projects 
is  also  reminiscent  of  the  first  phase  of  CTI.  The  focus  on  consortia  was  intended  to  minimise  die  adverse  effects 
of  a  tradition  of  local  autonomy  in  curriculum  design  and  delivery  which  might,  despite  strong  financial  conu-ol 
by  the  central  funding  body,  frustrate  llie  intentions  of  die  initiative  that  collaboration  wiUiin  disciplines  should 
lead  to  widespread  adoption  of  the  courseware  that  is  developed. 

In  April  1993  the  HEFCs  for  England,  Wales,  ScoUand  and  Northern  Ireland  jointly  invited  more  bi-  s  for  a 
second  round  of  TLTP  projects  with  the  explicit  aim  of  making  teaching  iind  learning  more  productive  and 
efficient  by  harnessing  modem  technology.  By  the  4  July  1993  deadline  384  bids,  for  a  total  of  almost  £50in 
had  been  submitted  .  Of  these,  33  projects  were  funded,  and  £3m  was  committed  for  die  first  of  Uiree  years.  In 
this  second  phase  two  CTI  Centres,  History  and  Geography,  were  successful  in  securing  funds:  boUi  of  them 
head  large  consortia  of  departments  within  Uicir  respective  academic  communities.  As  wiUi  tlie  first  phase  of 
li;n\  the  overall  aim  was  to  fund  the  development  of  tran  ^  *^  Able,  cost-efficient,  quality  teaching  and  learning 
resources  which,  inter  alia,  facilitate  flexible  learning  su-ategi.  i.mprovc  course  delivery,  and  make  better  use 
of  staff  time.  Productivity  gains  had  to  be  quantified  and  atlCiH  \\  paid  to  the  issue  of  common  standards  of 
authoring  environments.  The  expectation  at  tlie  time  tliat  tlie  :(cw  universities  (fonner  polytechnics)  would  be 
particularly  favoured  (as  they  had  been  excluded  in  pha'.e  I)  proved  unfounded.  Similarly,  an  expecliUion  that 
priority  would  be  given  to  projects  which  integrated  access  to  centralised  resources,  such  as  data  archives  and 
information  services,  wits  not  matched  by  llie  actual  allocation  of  funds.  Again  science  and  technology  were 
favoured. 


An  example  of  a  TLTP  project 


Finally,  by  way  of  illustraUon,  wc  provide  details  of  the  TI.IP  project  with  which,  as  Co-Director  and 
Coordinator,  wc  are  closely  involved.  The  project  was  one  of  tlie  33  successful  bids  under  phase  II  of  the  ILTP, 
and  conimenced  in  September  1993.  It  is  joindy  led  by  the  CTI  Centre  for  Geography  and  the  Division  of 
Geography  at  Coventry  University  and  involves  a  consortium  of  75  University  departments  of  geography 
tliroughout  tlie  UK.  Resources  secured  amount  to  approximately  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  over  a  three-year 
period. 

The  aims  of  the  project,  named  Geography-CAL,  are  to  specify,  develop,  test  and  deliver  a  library  of  21  high- 
quality  transportable  CBL  modules  and  otlier  support  material  intended  to  facilitate  an  efficient  and  effective 
teaching  and  learning  environment  for  core  topics,  concepts  and  techniques  in  introductory  undergraduate 
geography  courses.  Geography,  as  one  of  the  broadest  academic  disciplines,  draws  on  material  from  the  natural, 
physical  and  earth  sciences,  the  social  sciences  and  the  hunumities  in  examining  the  relationships  between  people 
and  tlieir  environment.  Emphasis  on  analyzing  the  spatial  and  temporal  patterns  of  phenomena  has  meant  that 
graphical  skills  are  fundamental  requirements  for  all  its  students.  Computers  are  an  ideal  medium  for  graphical 
representation,  data  analysis  and  simulation  in  teaching  geography. 

Tlic  project  comprises  three  main  stages:  (i)  an  assessment  of  academic  needs  and  a  review  of  existing 
courseware;  (ii)  development  and  testing  of  courseware  modules;  (iii)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  and  use 
of  modules  in  the  consortium's  member  institutions.  An  effective  learning  environment  involves  (a)  selecting 
topics,  concepts  and  techniques  in  which  presentation  of  material  by  computer  is  superior  to  conventional 
mctliods  of  delivery;  (b)  adopting  an  interactive  problem-orientated  approach  to  learning,  which  will  help  develop 
students'  enthusiasm  and  involvement;  (c)  developing  quality,  user-friendly  courseware  which  combines 
multimedia  elements  of  text,  graphics,  images,  animations,  simulations;  and  (d)  formative  assessment  exercises. 

Academic  expert  panels  for  each  of  the  modules  provide  a  detailed  specification  which  is  then  passed  to  a 
team  of  tlirce  programmers  who  will  produce  the  module  using  authoring  software.  Because  IBM-compatible 
PCs  running  under  Microsoft  Windows  represents  the  most  common  hardware  platform  in  UK  geography 
deparuiients,  Asymetrix'  Toolbook  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  authoring  system. 

We  envisage  that  acceptability  of  the  material  to  university  teachers  will  be  enhanced  by  (a)  actively  involving 
potential  users  in  the  selection  of  topics,  concepts  and  techniques  and  in  the  development,  testing  and  evaluation 
of  tlie  CAL  modules:  a  programme  of  workshops  for  consortium  members  is  being  organised  from  an  early  stage 
of  tlie  project;  (b)  circulating  a  regular  newsletter  reporting  progress  on  the  project;  (c)  designing  each 
courseware  unit  around  a  discrete  topic,  concept  or  technique,  so  as  to  lend  itself  to  being  used  independently 
or  in  connection  witli  otlier  units;  (d)  including  automated  assessment  procedures;  (e)  producing  flexible  teaching 
materials  suitable  for  first-year  students  who  have  not  previously  studied  geography,  whilst  allowing  tliose  witli 
some  previous  study  of  the  subject  to  investigate  topics  in  greater  depth;  (0  ensuring  transportability  of 
courseware  by  using  a  common  authoring  standard;  (g)  enabling  teachers  to  customise  the  software  to  reflect 
i(x:al  needs  and  interests;  and  (h)  providing  a  staff  training  and  support  programme  to  help  potential  users  to 
integrate  the  courseware  into  their  teaching. 

Together  these  mechanisms  should  increase  the  feeling  of  "ownership"  of  the  courseware  by  potential  users 
and  encourage  its  widespread  adoption.  The  primary  efficiency  gain  will  be  the  saving  of  time  spent  in  tutorials, 
practical  and  fieldwork  exercises  and  assessment;  the  CAL  modules  will  also  replace  and  complement  some 
fonnal  lecture  material. 

The  project  will  also  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  many  students  will  not  have  an  extensive  background  in 
geography,  many  will  not  initially  be  well  disposed  to  IT,  and  that  there  are  gender  and  odier  social  issues  which 
affect  the  learning  environment.  Many  courseware  modules  will  typically  combine  units  that  link  theory  with 
data-handling  and  other  practical  exercises  to  promote  the  understanding  of  a  clearly-defined  set  of  concepts, 
hi  addition  to  developing  new  materials,  the  project  will  endeavour  to  integrate  existing  resources  produced  under 
Cn  phase  I,  many  of  which  remain  largely  undeveloped  or  unfocused  for  current  needs.  Cooperative  links  have 
also  been  agreed  and  established  with  various  TLTP  phase  I  projects  to  ensure  compatibility  of  standards  and 
associated  integration  issues. 

Because  the  project  aims  to  involve  virtiwlly  all  the  nation's  geography  departments,  very  high  efficiency  gains 
arc  achievable  within  a  short  time  of  tlie  project's  completion.  First-year  teaching  —  inclusive  of  lectures, 
practical  classes  and  tutorials  —  in  some  100  departments  involves  more  than  65,000  hours  of  staff  lime 
annually.  If  only  half  of  the  departments  adopt  only  half  of  the  planned  materials,  a  considerable  4,000  teaching 
hours  could  be  saved.  At  a  notional  £35  per  hour  this  represents  £140,000:  it  is  a  significant  annual  return  on 
the  investment  in  Uie  consortium  and  much  higher  returns  jirc  rciilistically  achievable.  Efficiency  gains  will  be 
f(Kused  on  several  key  areas:  reduction  of  routine  low-level  txsks  by  pnxluction  of  self-directed  learning 
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facilities;  minimising  repetitive  teaching;  development  of  more  efficient  evaluation  pnx:edures;  development  of 
student  self-assessment  procedures;  enhanced  access  to  on-line  data-sets  for  teaching  purposes;  reduction  of  time 
spent  on  producing  learning-support  materials;  more  efficient  systems  for  monitoring  student  progress;  more 
efficient  systems  of  course  administration. 

As  the  project  has  only  just  begun  it  is  currently  too  early  to  assess  a  measure  of  success.  Our  centralised 
approach  —  panels  of  academics  passing  specifications  to  professional  programmers  —  is,  however,  a 
considered  response  to  the  experiences  of  earlier  projects.  It  was  adjudged  preferable  to  the  alternative, 
distributed  approach  in  wiiich  individual  academics  acquire  sufficient  authoring  skills  to  undertake  module 
production  themselves. 

Options  for  the  Future 

It  seems  clear  that  the  most  appropriate  basis  for  ensuring  tlie  widespread  implementation  of  IT-based 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  in  higher  education  in  the  UK  involves  a  synergistic  and  complementary 
relationship  between  CTI  and  TLTP.  Following  a  review  of  CTl  performance  in  early  1994,  the  UK  HEFCs  have 
all  agreed  to  continue  funding  the  initiative  until  at  least  1999.  albeit  with  some  redefinition  of  rolts  still  to  be 
completed.  It  is  expected  that  CTI  will  continue  to  provide  the  infrastructure  necessary  for  the  successful 
dissemination  of  TLTP  materials.  The  traditional  focus  on  support  for  individual  members  of  academic 
departments  has  already  been  extended  by  the  large  inaease  in  subject  constituencies  following  removal  of  tlie 
binary  divide.  Now  CTI  is  being  asked  to  establish  closer  links  with  institutional  managements.  Witli  tlic 
continuing  confidence  of  the  HEFCs  and  the  relative  security  of  a  prolonged  period  of  funding,  the  use  of  CTI 
to  promote  IT  in  higher  education  is  now  founded  on  a  far  firmer  footing  than  hitherto. 

Conclusion 

The  events  and  issues  described  in  this  p^r  encompass  a  series  of  attempts  to  establish  CBL  as  a  mainstream 
activity  within  UK  universities.  Several  of  these  attempts  proved  less  successful  than  had  initially  been 
anticipated.  However,  many  lessons  have  been  learned  tliroughout  tlie  process  and  it  now  seems  tliat  a  successful 
strategy  is  now  at  hand.  Tne  key  to  the  successful  implementation  of  computer-based  learning  clejirly  entails  llic 
integration  of  hardware,  software  and  "liveware"  within  a  sound  and  supportive  educational  environment.  Tliis 
requires  change  within  our  institutions  that  is  as  much  cultural  as  technological.  It  is  too  cjirly  to  gauge  tiic  extent 
to  which  TLTP  will  succeed  in  achieving  its  aims,  ilowever,  it  is  now  accepted  that  CTI  and  TLTP  Jire 
complementary,  and  indeed  both  now  report  to  the  same  advisory  group  within  the  Funding  Councils,  llic  CTI 
experience  has  shown  that  for  any  CBL  resource  to  be  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum  it  must  offer  the  prospect  of  being  useable  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  justify  the  invesUnent 
of  effort  involved  in  its  production.  It  is  also  clej^r  that  effective  production  of  courseware  needs  collaboration 
at  as  many  levels  as  possible:  individual,  departmental,  institutional,  discipline,  national  and  even  international. 

Note:  Further  information  about  CTI  can  be  obUiined  from  CTISS,  University  of  Oxford  Computing  Centre,  13 
Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  OX2  6PN,  UK.  Fax:  444  865  273  275;  Email:  ctiss@vax.ox.ac.uk 
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Abstract:  Vocabulary  used  to  describe  things  that  are  "hyper"  is  very  confusing. 
This  paper  discusses  four  factor's  which  ccmtribute  to  the  confusion.  In  addition,  a  set 
of  standardized  definitions  is  proposed.  They  include:  (a)  (sequential)  text:  documents 
presenting  text  to  be  used  in  a  sequential  manner,  (b)  hypertext:  documents 
presenting  text  to  be  used  in  a  nonsequential  and/or  sequential  mi  nner,  (c) 
multimedia:  documents  presenting  media  to  be  used  in  a  sequential  manner,  and  (d) 
hypermedia:  documents  presenting  media  to  be  used  in  a  nonsequential  and/or 
sequential  maimer.  The  establishment  of  these  definitions  is  based  on  three 
characteristics  of  documents:  (a)  linearity,  (b)  modality,  and  (c)  singularity.  The  three 
characteristics  reflect  the  use  of  *'.3e  terms  "hyper."  "medium."  and  "multi" 
respectively.  Examples  and  comparisons  of  different  types  of  documents  are 
discussed. 


The  field  of  hypertext/hypermedia  has  a  communication  problem.  The  vocabulary  used  to  define  things  Uiat 
are  "hyper"  is  both  confusing  and  ill-defined.  At  least  four  factors  contribute  to  this  confusion.  They  iu-e:  (a) 
similar  ideas  arc  described  using  different  terms;  (b)  the  same  term  is  used  to  describe  different  ideas;  (c) 
"hyperdocumcnts"  are  often  confused  with  electronic  documents;  and  (d)  there  is  inconsistency  among  definitions 
of  "hypcrvocabulary".  Discussions  of  each  of  the  factors  are  presented  below. 

Fnrst,  the  same  idea  is  often  described  using  different  terms.  For  example.  Field  (1990)  introduced  an 
inexpensive  approach  to  using  hypermedia  in  regular  classrooms.  In  her  article,  she  used  the  terms 
"hypermedia"  and  "interactive  multimedia"  interchangeably  and  without  defining  them.  It  reads  as  if  mulUmcdia 
and  hypermedia  arc  identical.  Similarly.  Smith  and  Westhoff  (1992)  described  the  Taliesin  Project  as  a 
"multimedia  project"  which  includes  a  "hypermedia  delivery  system"  as  the  underiying  host.  They  did  not, 
however,  clarify  the  distinction  between  the  terms.  Neglecting  to  provide  comparisons  among  similar  terms 
usually  leaves  meaning  open  to  interpretation. 

Second,  even  though  people  sometimes  use  tlie  same  terms,  quite  often  they  are  referring  to  different  ideas. 
I-or  example,  Conklin  (1987)  and  Marmion  (1990)  defined  hypertext  as  consisting  of  nodes  of  text  and  links 
among  the  nodes.  Links  are  logical  connections  among  nodes.  Homey  (1991).  expanded  this  node-and-link 
metaphor  a  step  further.  Based  on  Nelson's  (1987)  definiaon,  he  suggested  that  hypertext  not  only  includes 
nodes  and  links,  but  also  presents  information  in  a  way  that  users  are  free  to  choose  what  to  read  next.  He 
argued  that  a  key  element  of  hypertext  is  freedom  of  choice.  Clearly,  Homey's  use  of  the  term  "hypertext"  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Conklin  or  Marmion. 

Third,  people  tend  to  confuse  "hyperdocuments"  with  electronic  documents.  For  example,  Bonest  (1991) 
suggested  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  hypertext  is  the  problem  of  "tunnel  vision;"  i.e.,  readers'  vision  is 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  computer  screen.  However,  this  is  true  only  if  the  hypertext  system  is  presented 
through  a  computer.  Some  researchers  (e.g.,  Chen,  1989;  Marmion,  1990)  have  argued  that  hypertext  can  also 
exist  on  paper.  Including  tunnel  vision  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  "hyperdocuments"  seems  to  be  an 
overgeneralization. 

Fourth,  the  relationships  among  definitions  of  the  vocabulary  arc  often  inconsistent.  For  example, 
WcKxlhcad  (1991)  suggests  that  hypertext  is  a  subset  of  hypermedia,  which  is  a  subset  of  interactive  multimcxiia. 
He  t^estricied  the  use  of  hypertext  for  text-based  documents  only.  However,  later  in  his  book  the  term 
multimedia  is  used  to  describe  documents  involving  more  than  one  medium.  If  this  is  true,  how  can  hypertext 
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be  a  subset  of  multimedia?  They  should  be  two  distinct  sets,  because  hypertext,  by  Woodhead's  definition, 
includes  only  one  medium,  text. 

In  short,  there  is  a  communication  problem  in  this  field.  I  strongly  feel  the  need  to  pro^i^^e  a  set  of 
standardized  definitions.  In  this  paper,  I  define  four  of  the  most  commonly  used  terms:  (?-equeniial)  text, 
hypertext,  hypermedia,  and  multimedia.  By  defining  these  terms,  making  comparisons  among  them,  and 
providing  real  world  examples,  I  hope  that  we  can  establish  a  common  ground  on  which  to  stand  and  from 
which  we  may  communicate  more  effectively  and  efficientiy. 

The  Proposed  Deflnitions 

The  proposed  definitions  are  listed  below.  Detailed  discussion  and  examples  will  be  presented  in  succeeding 
sections.  Note  that  I  am  using  the  words  "sequential"  and  "linear"  interchangeably.  The  term  "sequential  text" 
is  the  same  as  the  term  "text"  in  the  context  of  "hypervocabulary." 

(Sequential)  Text  documents  presenting  text  to  be  used  in  a  sequential  manner. 

Hypertext:  documents  presenting  text  to  be  used  in  a  nonsequential  and/or  sequential  manner. 

Multimedia:  documents  presenting  media  to  be  used  in  a  sequential  manner. 

Hypennedia:  documents  presenting  media  to  be  used  in  a  nonsequential  and/or  sequential  manner. 

Here,  I  dedicate  the  definitions  of  "hypervocabulary"  to  describing  types  of  documents.  These  definitions  do 
not  include  the  programs  or  systems  which  hold  or  produce  the  documents.  Nor  do  they  refer  to  constructs  such 
as  nonlinearity  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  documents  are  used.  When  referring  to  Uiese  systems,  I  will  use 
"hypertext  systems"  or  "multimedia  systems."  When  referring  to  constructs,  I  will  use  the  "idea"  or  "concept" 
of  hypermedia.  Therefore,  "hypertext  documents"  means  the  same  as  "hypertext"  based  on  the  proposed 
definitions.  Furthermore,  the  word  "document"  is  taken  as  a  token  which  means  any  container  of  information. 
A  document  can  be  either  electronic  or  nonelectronic. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  distinguish  between  an  author's  intention  and  the  user's  reading  strategics.  It 
is  the  autiior's  intention,  not  the  user's,  which  determines  die  characteristics  (e.g.,  linear  or  nonlinear)  of  a 
document.  Any  document  can  be  linear  or  nonlinear,  if  the  definitions  are  based  on  the  reader's  use.  For 
example,  a  naive  reader  might  decide  to  read  an  encyclopedia  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  even  though  the 
encyclopedia  was  originally  designed  to  be  read  nonlinearly.  Similarly,  an  expert  reader  usually  reads  a  book 
nonlinearly  by  referring  back  and  forth  among  different  pages,  even  though  a  book  was  usually  written  to  be  read 
linearly.  To  avoid  unnecessary  confusion,  the  iKoposed  definitions  are  based  on  how  documents  are  designed  to 
be  read,  but  not  how  users  read.  More  discussions  will  be  presented  later. 

Linearity,  Modality  and  Singularity 

To  discuss  the  proposed  definitions,  I  have  chosen  to  start  from  describing  three  characteristics  of 
documents:  linearity,  modality,  and  singularity.  The  three  characteristics  are  meant  to  reflect  ideas  of  "hyper," 
"medium,"  and  "multi"  respectively.  Their  relationships  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Linearity  indicates  wheUier  or  not  a  document  is  organized  in  a  linear  manner.  Conventional  books,  for 
example,  were  written  with  the  expectation  tiiat  readers  read  them  in  a  linear  manner.  Mystery  books,  in 
particular,  do  not  expect  readers  to  read  the  ending  first  (although  many  of  them  do).  It  is  expected  that  readers 
will  enjoy  guessing  Uie  ending  by  reading  die  books  linearly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dictionary,  is  designed  to  be 
read  in  a  nonlinear  manner.  The  definition  of  each  word  in  a  dictionary  can  be  considered  a  node.  Although 
these  nodes  are  in  an  alphabetical  order,  users  of  a  dictionary  do  not  read  the  definitions  in  an  alphabetic,  i.e. 
linear,  order.  Users  of  a  dictionary  look  up  words  by  going  direcUy  to  a  particular  page  at  Uie  appropriate  spot 
in  the  alphabet.  They  do  not  read  the  dictionary  from  the  beginning  to  die  end.  Furthermore,  when 
encountering  an  unfamiliar  word  in  a  definition,  users  often  go  to  the  page  diat  defines  the  unfamiliar  word.  An 
experienced  dictionary  user  usually  jumps  back  and  forth  among  several  pages  to  check  the  meaning  of  different 
words.  In  this  case,  a  dictionary  is  designed  to  be  used  nonlinearly,  and  the  actual  links  are  constructed  by  the 
reader  in  real  time. 

Modality  characterizes  die  type  of  media  included  in  a  document.  For  example,  a  document  of  sounds  has  a 
different  modality  from  a  document  of  graphics.  A  document  widi  video  has  a  different  modality  from  a 
document  without  video.  As  will  be  discussed  later,  modality,  in  this  proposal,  is  used  to  distinguish 
documents  with  text  from  documents  without  text. 

Singularity  describes  the  number  of  media  involved  in  a  document.  If  a  document  includes  only  one 
medium,  it  is  singular.  If  more  dian  one  medium  (at  least  two)  is  included  in  a  document,  it  is  not  singular. 
Thus,  singularity  can  be  used  to  describe  the  distinction  between  text  and  multimedia.  Text  includes  only  one 
medium,  whereas  multimedia  implies  the  involvement  of  mixed  media  such  as  sounds  and  pictures. 
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Among  these  three  characteristics,  the  concept  of  linearity  is  the  most  controversial.  When  defining  the 
terms  hypertext  and  hypermedia,  people  tend  to  emphasize  their  nonlinearity,  giving  the  impression  that 
nonUnearity  is  the  only  characteristic  of  "h>'perdocuments."  In  fact,  "hyperdocuments"  include  nonlinear  as  well 
as  linear  characteristics.  This  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  Nelson  (1987),  when  he  says  that  "hypertext  can 
include  sequential  text,  and  is  thus  the  most  general  form  of  writing"  (p.  0/3).  In  other  words,  hypertext  is  the 
union  of  linear  text  and  nonlinear  text. 


Documents 

Linearity  / 

f           \             \  Modality 

(Hyper)  1 

1  (Medium) 

Singularity 

(Multi) 

Figure  1.  Linearity,  modality  and  singularity  characteristics  of  documents 


A  good  example  of  this  relationship  is  provided  in  the  book  Literary  Machines  (Nelson,  1987).  Literary 
Machines  is  organized  into  one  Chapter  Zero,  several  Chapters  One,  one  Chapter  Two,  several  Chapters  Three, 
several  Chapters  Four,  and  several  Chapters  Five.  Nelson  suggests  that  the  reader  read  Chapter  Zero  and  one  of 
the  Chapters  One,  and  then  Chapter  Two,  the  heart  of  the  book.  "Because  Chapter  Two  is  long  and  sequential, 
its  parts  arc  numbered.  Other  sections  of  this  book  are  not  numbered  because  they  are  not,  in  principle, 
sequential"  (p.  0/3).  Nelson  suggests  that  the  reader  then  read  one  of  the  closing  chapters.  Chapters  Four  and 
Chapters  Five  are  particularly  nonsequential;  readers  are  encouraged  to  read  in  whatever  order  they  prefer. 
Readers  are  also  encouraged  to  read  the  book  several  tunes,  taking  a  different  path  each  time.  Literary  Machines 
exemplifies  both  the  lincai*  and  nonlinear  characteristics  of  hypertext,  and  provides  a  concrete  example  that 
hypertext  is  a  superset  of  sequential  text. 

In  the  same  way  that  hypertext  is  the  most  general  fonn  of  writing,  hypermedia  can  be  considered  the  most 
general  form  of  media.  That  is,  hypermedia  can  include  sequential  media  and  nonsequential  C  iedia.  In  other 
words,  hypermedia  is  the  union  of  linear  media  and  nonlinear  media.  Because  the  linguistic  structure  of  the  word 
"multimedia"  docs  not  imply  the  possession  of  nonlinear  characteristics,  it  is  best  used  to  describe  linear  media 
only,  llierefore,  multimedia  is  a  subset  of  hypermedia 

A  Closer  Examination 

Using  the  characteristics  of  linearity,  modality  and  singularity,  eight  types  of  documents  can  be  derived. 
They  include:  (a)  nonlinear  nontextual  medium,  (b)  linear  textual  medium,  (c)  linear  media  without  text,  (d) 
nonlinear  textual  medium,  (c)  nonlinear  media  without  text,  (0  linear  media  with  text,  (g)  nonlinear  media  with 
text,  and  (h)  linear  nontextual  medium.  Their  relationships  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

Area  A  is  nonlinear  nontextual  medium.  For  example,  the  program  "Inigo  Gets  Out"  (Goodcnough,  1987) 
is  a  pictorial  story  presented  in  a  nonlinear  manner.  The  main  character  "Inigo"  of  the  story  is  a  cat  The  leader 
plays  the  role  of  Inigo  and  decides  what  to  go  next  throughout  the  journey  of  its  adventure.  The  reader  can 
literally  read  the  story  several  times  without  repeating  the  same  path.  "Inigo  Gets  Out"  is  nonlinear  and 
nontextual,  and  singular,  involving  only  the  medium  of  picture.  There  is  currently  no  accepted  term  for  a 
document  with  these  characteristics.  To  be  consistent,  the  term  "hypermedium"  is  a  possible  descriptor. 

Area  B  is  linear  textual  medium.  As  mentioned  above,  a  mystery  book  involves  only  the  text  medium  and 
is  presented  in  a  linear  fashion.  It  is  textual  and  singular.  Therefore,  it  falls  into  this  area.  A  document  with 
these  characteristics  should  be  called  "text." 


Area  C  is  linear  media  without  text.  Altliough  most  existing  documents  involve  text,  tiiere  are  some  that 
do  not  have  text  in  them.  For  example,  a  video  tape  program  usually  involves  sounds  and  moving  pictures. 
But  the  users  (audiences)  normally  only  access  it  in  a  sequential  manner,  playing  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  It  is  linear  and  not  singular.  No  text  is  involved.  A  document  with  these  characteristics  should  be  called 
"multimedia." 


media 


Figure  2.  Eight  types  of  documents  derived  from  the  three  characteristics 


Area  D  is  nonlinear  textual  medium.  Again,  as  mentioned  above,  a  dictionary  is  nonlinear  and  is  mainly 
textual.  Only  one  single  medium,  text,  is  involved.  A  document  with  these  characteristics  should  be  called 
"hypertext" 

Area  E  is  nonlinear  media  without  text  For  example,  when  a  video  program  is  divided  into  segments  and 
is  put  on  a  laserdisc,  it  becomes  accessible  by  the  user  in  a  nonsequential  manner.  The  user  can  choose  which 
segment  and  which  order  of  video  clips  to  examine.  No  text  is  involved.  It  is  nonlinear  and  not  singular 
(includes  both  motion  pictures  and  sounds).  A  document  with  these  characteristics  should  be  called 
"hypermedia." 

Area  F  is  linear  media  with  text.  When  watching  a  foreign  movie,  we  may  need  the  text  captions  to 
understand  the  film.  A  captioned  film  is  still  linear,  but  is  not  singular.  It  now  includes  text.  A  document 
with  these  characteristics  should  also  be  caUed  "multimedia" 

Area  G  is  nonlinear  media  with  text.  For  example,  a  CD-ROM  encyclopedia  falls  into  this  category.  An 
electronic  encyclopedia  usually  has  text,  sounds  and  pictures.  It  can  be  accessed  in  many  possible  orders.  One 
of  the  media  involved  is  text.  Therefore,  it  is  nonlinear,  not  singular  and  involving  text.  A  document  with 
these  characteristics  should  also  be  caUed  "hypermedia." 

Area  H  is  linear  nontextual  medium.  An  audio  type,  for  example,  falls  into  this  area.  Music  recorded  in  a 
type  is  to  be  listened  linearly.  It  involves  only  one  single  medium,  sound  and  it  is  nontextual.  There  is 
currently  no  accepted  term  for  a  document  with  these  characteristics.  To  be  consistent,  the  term  "monomcdium" 
is  a  possible  descriptor. 

Table  1  summarizes  characteristics  and  examples  of  different  tapes  of  documents. 

Summary 

In  sununary,  based  on  the  above  discussion,  the  proposed  definitions  for  a  "hypcrvocabulary"  convey  the 
following  statements: 

♦  Text,  hypertext,  hypermedia,  and  multimedia  are  types  of  documents. 

♦  Hypertext  and  hypermedia  exist  in  both  electronic  and  other  media  forms. 

♦  Hypertext  is  a  superset  of  text. 

«  Hypermedia  is  a  superset  of  multimedia. 

♦  Text  and  multimedia  are  two  distinct  sets. 

♦  1  lypermedia  and  hypertext  are  two  distinct  sets. 

The  relationships  among  text,  hypertext,  multimedia  and  hypermedia  can  be  represented  in  Figure  3.  A 
simplified  version  of  this  figure  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

One  of  the  things  1  like  about  the  proposed  definitions  is  that  now  we  are  ready  to  invent  new  terms 
without  adding  confusion  to  "hypcrvocabulary."  The  relationships  presented  in  Figure  2  apply  to  different 
media. 
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Theoretically,  we  shall  have  "hypersound."  "hypervideo."  "hyperpicture."  and  so  on.  Any  combination  of 
the  above  (including  hypertext)  will  make  a  document  hypermedia.  How  to  draw  the  relationships  among  these 
terms,  as  a  general  strategy  used  by  many  textbooks,  will  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  readers. 


Table  1.  Summary  of  types  of  documents  in  Figure  2 


Area 

Linear 

Textual 

Singular 

Description 

Example 

Vocabulary 

A 

No 

No 

Yes 

Nonlinear  nontextual  medium 

*'Inigo  Gets  Out" 

Hypermedium 

B 

Yes 

Yes, 

Yes 

Linear  textual  medium 

Mystery  books 

Text 

C 

Yes 

No 

No 

Linear  media  without  text 

Video  without  text  caption 

Multimedia 

D 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Nonlinear  textual  medium 

Dictionaries 

Hypertext 

n 

No 

No 

No 

Nonlinear  media  without  text 

Laserdiscs  of  sounds  and  pictures 

Hypermedia 

F 
G 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Linear  media  with  text 

Video  with  text  caption 

Multimedia 

No 

Yes 

No 

Nonlinear  media  with  text 

CD-ROM  encyclopedia 

Hypermedia 

H 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Linear  nontextual  medium 

Audio  tapes 

Monomedium 

I  1  (Sequential)  text 


\/)(  Hypertext 

10  Multimcdu 
0  Hypctmcdia 


Figure  3.  Relationships  among  text,  hypertext,  multimedia  and  hypermedia 


Figure  4.  A  simplified  version  of  Figure  3 
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Abstract:  Academic  conferences  are  a  long-standing  and  effective  form  of 
multimedia  communication.  Conference  participants  can  transmit  and 
receive  information  through  sight,  speech,  gesture,  text  and  touch.  This 
same-time,  same-place  communication  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify 
large  investments  in  time  and  travel  funds.  Printed  conference  proceedings 
are  attempts  to  recapture  the  value  of  a  live  conference,  but  they  are  limited 
by  a  fragmented  and  inefficient  approach  to  the  problem.  We  addressed  this 
problem  in  the  multimedia  proceedings  of  the  DAGS'92  conference.  The 
recently  published  CD-ROM  delivers  text,  graphic,  audio,  and  video 
information  as  an  integrated  whole,  with  extensive  provisions  for  random 
access  and  hypermedia  linking.  We  believe  that  this  project  provides  a 
model  for  future  conference  publications  and  highlights  some  of  the  research 
issues  that  must  be  resolved  before  similar  publications  can  be  quickly  and 
inexpensively  produced. 


Introduction 

Academic  conferences  are  a  long-standing  and  effective  form  of  multimedia  communication. 
Conference  participants  can  transmit  and  receive  information  through  sight,  speech,  gesture,  text  and 
touch.  This  same-time,  same-place  communication  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify  large 
investments  in  time  and  travel  funds.  Traditional  printed  conference  proceedings  and  session 
videotapes  are  attempts  to  recapture  the  value  of  a  live  conference,  but  they  are  limited  by  a 
fragmented  and  inefficient  approach  to  the  problem.  Video  and  audio  tapes  require  as  much  time  as 
the  recorded  events,  while  printed  proceedings  can  not  convey  the  dynamic  nature  of  a  conference. 
But  more  importantly,  they  are  not  integrated  with  each  other. 

In  preparing  the  DACiS'92  Multimedia  Conference  Proceedings  we  aimed  to  address  these 
shortcomings,  and  therefore  deliver  more  of  the  value  of  an  academic  conference  to  our  audience. 
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Recently,  conferen».e  organizers  have  realized  the  endless  possibilities  that  the  multimedia 
productions  can  have,  and  some  first  efforts  on  multimedia  proceedings  have  already  been  published 
(Rada,  1993;  MacSciTech,  1992).  Even  thougli  these  are  efforts  to  the  right  direction,  we  believe  that 
they  fall  short  of  the  multimedia  abilities. 

The  DAGS'92  CD-ROM  (Gloor,  Makedon  &  Matthews,  1993)  delivers  text,  graphic,  audio,  and  video 
information  as  an  integrated  whole,  with  extensive  provisions  for  random  access  and  hypermedia 
linking.  We  believe  that  this  project  provides  a  model  for  future  conference  publications  and 
highlights  some  of  the  research  issues  that  must  be  resolved  before  similar  publications  can  be  quickly 
and  inexpensively  produced.  The  experience  gained  from  this  effort  will  be  applied  not  only  to 
multimedia  conference  proceedings  of  the  future,  but  also  to  multimedia  textbooks  and  learning 
environments.  We  view  this  as  the  strongest  point  of  our  experiment  and  research,  and  a  direction  that 
should  be  pursued  further. 

Background 

In  June  1992  Dartmouth  College  hosted  the  first  annual  Dartmouth  Institute  for  Advanced  Graduate 
Studies  (DAGS)  symposium,  on  the  topic  of  "Issues  and  Obstacles  in  the  Practical  Implementation  of 
Parallel  Algorithms  and  the  Use  of  Parallel  Machines."  The  symposium  program  consisted  of  eight 
talks  by  invited  speakers  plus  thirteen  contributed  talks,  presenting  a  total  of  twenty-two  papers  (one 
invited  talk  spanned  two  papers).  Since  the  topic  is  considered  the  central  problem  in  the  area  of 
parallel  computation  today,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  organizers  to  make  the  results  as  widely 
available  and  accessible  as  possible  to  the  parallel  computing  research  and  teaching  communities.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  printed  Proceedings  (Johnson,  Makedon  &  Metaxas,  1992),  it  was  decided  to 
publish  multimedia  proceedings  that  would  capture  as  much  as  possible  of  the  conference  atmosphere. 

Description  of  the  System 

The  multimedia  proceedings  on  CD-ROM  we  produced  delivers  the  twenty-two  papers  in  hypertext 
integrated  with  the  eight  invited  talks  in  Apple's  QuickTime  movies.  Hypermedia  links  and  random- 
access  arc  used  extensively  in  this  integration. 


Figure  1:  The  Talks  interface. 
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The  CD-ROM  includes:  A  navigation  shell  that  facilitates  hierarchical  navigation  in  hyperspace, 
hypertext  of  the  papers  presented,  movies  of  the  invited  speaker  delivering  the  conference  talks  along 
with  their  slides  being  marked  during  the  talk,  hyperlinks  connecting  relevant  parts  of  the  proceedings, 
and  bibliography.  In  the  future,  it  would  be  nice  to  include  animations  of  some  of  the  algorithms 
presented.  Furthermore,  the  system  is  extendible  in  the  sense  that  the  user  is  able  to  create  his/her 
own  hyperlinks  among  objects  that  he/she  deems  relevant,  do  search  on  keywords  and  keep  notes  on 
the  documents. 
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In  the  past  20  years  there  have  been  a  huge  number  of  algorithms 
designed  for  parallel  computers,  most  which  have  been  designed  for  one 
of  Uie  variants  of  the  Parallel  Random  Access  Machine  (PRAM)  model 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  limited  progress  in  getting  practical 
implementations  of  the  algorithms  on  any  real  parallel  machine  "Although 
discrepancies  between  the  PRAM  model  and  actual  implementations  of 
parallel  machines  (particularly  as  regards  communication  costs)  has 
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Figure  2:  The  hypertext  interface. 


In  a  typical  session,  a  user  using  our  system  could  first  get  a  quick  overview  of  the  contents  of  the 
CD-ROM.  Then  he/she  could  follow  a  talk  on  a  particular  topic  that  seems  interesting,  by  v  atching 
the  movies  of  the  slides  and  of  the  speaker  in  separate  windows.  The  user  could  also  get  an  overview 
of  the  talk  by  using  the  pop-up  menu  containing  the  section  titles  of  the  talk,  or  by  skimming  though 
the  slides.  If,  at  some  particular  point,  the  speaker  mentions  a  theorem  without  proof,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  conferences,  the  user  of  our  system  could  jump  into  the  hypertext  to  read  the  omitted  theorem 
proof  in  detail.  Then,  he/she  could  go  back  to  the  talk,  continue  reading  the  hypertext  bringing  on  the 
screen  several  windows  containing  relevant  information,  or  do  a  search  on  some  keyword  to  find  out 
who  else  mentioned  this  keyword  during  the  conference.  Assuming  that  the  search  brought  up  several 
candidate  sections  of  papers,  the  user  could  jump  into  the  new  paper  and  continue  reading  from  there, 
or  even  jump  into  the  video  movie  of  the  second  speaker  and  see  how  the  material  was  presented 
during  that  talk.  In  every  place,  the  user  could  make  his/her  own  remarks  on  the  subject  being  read 
and  keep  them  for  later  examination  or  for  filling  in  the  background  gaps. 

There  is  considerable  flexibility  built  in  our  system;  evaluating  which  parts  are  crucial  and  should  be 
kept  and  enhanced,  and  which  could  be  dispensed  without  affecting  the  overall  performance  of  the 
multimedia  proceedings,  is  part  of  future  research  and  evaluation. 


Development  Stages 

The  first  step  in  producing  the  multimedia  proceedings  was  to  collect  the  raw  material.  The  speakers' 
presentations  were  videotaped,  their  overhead  slides  were  copied,  and  their  papers  were  collected.  To 
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make  the  synchronization  easier,  we  used  two  videocameras  for  the  videotaping;  one  focusing  on  the 
speaker  and  one  on  the  projected  slides.  It  turned  out  that  the  second  was  by  far  the  most  useful.  After 
the  collection,  all  these  materials  were  converted  to  digital  form  for  computer-based  processing.  Due 
to  the  space  constraints  of  CD-ROM,  our  intended  delivery  medium,  we  decided  to  deliver  only  the 
eight  invited  talks  in  a  full  audio/visual  form. 

Despite  the  huge  storage  provided  by  the  Compact  Disk  technology  we  knew  that  we  could  not  fit 
even  the  eight  one-and-a-half  hour  video  tracks  on  a  CD-ROM.  Therefore  we  decided  to  display  a  one- 
minute  video  loop  of  each  speaker.  This  was  certainly  the  right  decision  because  little  valuable 
information  was  lost  this  way;  it  turns  out  that  a  minute  of  video  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  sense  of  a 
speaker's  appearance  and  mannerisms,  while  at  the  same  time  is  less  distracting  to  the  person 
studying  the  talk.  Furthermore,  breaking  the  synchronization  between  the  audio  and  video  tracks 
allowed  us  to  edit  the  audio  without  introducing  video  skipping.  Editing  both  the  audio  and  the  video 
data  of  the  speakers,  in  a  way  that  preserves  synchronization  and  smooth  transition  between  edited 
frames,  seems  as  a  formidable  task  which  we  did  not  have  the  tools  to  undertake. 

The  audio  track  of  each  talk  was  digitized  and  then  edited  to  remove  pauses  and  noise  words  such  as 
**umm"s  and  "ahh"s.  The  edited  talks  were  roughly  half  as  long  as  the  originals,  and  much  more 
listenable.  To  improve  the  quality,  we  amplified  most  of  them  using  a  commercial  sound  processing 
application. 

The  overhead  slides  were  scanned  and  edited  for  clarity  and  contrast;  they  were  also  made  smaller  to 
fit  in  the  appropriate  window  of  the  interface  program.  One  of  the  problems  we  encountered  in  this 
process  was  the  fact  that,  after  diminution,  the  slides  that  were  pooriy  handwritten  had  low  readability. 
So,  some  of  the  slides  had  to  be  retyped. 

Then,  using  the  original  videotapes  as  guides,  we  synchronized  the  slides  to  the  edited  audio  tracks 
using  a  commercial  video  editor.  The  resulting  "movie"  reproduces  the  most  important  features  of  a 
talk,  the  speaker's  words  and  slides,  and  preserves  their  temporal  connection.  These  "movies"  were 
indexed  to  allow  random  access  to  a  list  of  primary  topics,  and  to  allow  more  sensitive  linking 
between  the  papers  and  the  talks. 

The  video  loops  were  digitized  with  a  low-end  video  capture  board  and  compressed  to  provide 
efficient  playback  from  a  CD-ROM.  The  loops  were  selected  to  have  similar  opening  and  closing 
frames,  so  that  the  loop  transition  would  not  be  distracting  to  viewers.  The  loops  were  kept  small  to 
enhance  playback  performance  and  to  keep  the  lack  of  synchronization  between  the  speaker's  lips  and 
words  from  becoming  a  distraction. 

Given  the  variety  of  the  playback  speeds  of  the  commercial  CD-ROM  drivers  available,  some 
computer  configurations  will  have  a  hard  time  displaying  both  the  slides  video  and  the  speakers  video 
loops  on  the  screen  at  a  comfortable  speed.  For  that  reason,  we  have  given  to  the  user  the  ability  to 
stop  the  speaker  video  loop  and  replace  it  with  a  static  color  picture  of  the  speaker. 

The  final,  and  by  far  the  most  time-consuming  stage,  was  to  prepare  the  twenty-two  papers.  Wanting 
to  produce  a  truly  hypermedia  product  and  not  to  sacrifice  its  usability,  we  decided  to  present  the 
papers  in  a  hypertext  form,  using  an  advanced  hypertext  engine.  We  used  the  Gloor/Dyncs  hypertext 
system  (Gloor,  Dynes  &  Lee,  1993)  that  was  developed  at  MIT  for  the  CD-ROM  version  of  the 
"Introduction  to  Algorithms"  textbook  (Cormen,  Leiserson  &  Rivest,  1990)  and  is  based  on  Apple's 
HyperCard  software. 

We  first  broke  the  twenty-two  papers  into  hypertext  "nodes,"  and  assigned  each  node  a  "node  level" 
that  rcncctcd  its  degree  of  generality.  For  example,  ail  the  abstracts  of  the  papers  arc  on  level  1.  This 
way,  a  user  can  quickly  become  familiar  with  the  themes  of  the  presented  papers  by  visiting  all  the 
first  level  nodes  of  the  Proceedings.  This  "chunking"  process  was  handled  manually  by  computer 
scientists  with  expertise  in  the  subject  area.  It  appears  that  one  cannot  automate  this  process  unless 
the  authors  have  written  their  papers  following  some  carefully  predefined  specifications.  We  also  tried 
to  have  authors  provide  chunking  information,  but  the  results  were  not  sufficiently  consistent  from 
paper  to  paper,  so  in  the  end  all  chunking  was  performed  at  Dartmouth. 


Wc»  thcn»  converted  all  the  papers  to  HyperCard  text.  Every  author  provided  postscript  versions  of  the 
papers  and  half  of  them  provided  electronic  versions  in  TeX  or  LaTeX  format;  the  latter  were 
converted  to  HyperCard  form  with  homemade  utilities  and  manual  cleanup.  Unfortunately,  we  could 
not  use  postscript  files  for  the  hypertext  engine,  so  the  remaining  papers  were  scanned,  processed  by 
optical  character  recognition  software,  and  then  manually  corrected.  A  great  number  of  errors  were 
introduced  by  the  scanning  and  recognition  process,  and  some  pages  were  simply  retyped.  A  number 
of  text  features  required  special  treatment.  HyperCard  does  not  support  subscripts  or  superscripts,  so, 
special  fonts  were  used  in  their  place.  Uncommon  symbols  were  similarly  provided  by  custom  fonts. 
This  still  leaves  out  very  complex  equations,  which  were  scanned  and  displayed  as  graphics  using 
custom  software. 

Figures  were  scanned  and  edited  for  clarity.  The  text  was  manually  marked  to  provide  links  to 
citations,  tables,  and  figures.  Each  hyperlink  in  the  text  appear  as  bold-faced  word.  The  system 
supports  multiple  windows  containing  scanned  figures,  tables  or  bibliographic  information.  Finally, 
hyperlinks  leading  to  referenced  sections  were  introduced. 

The  final  step  was  to  integrate  all  these  elements  into  a  single  user  interface,  and  to  test  the  resulting 
system.  The  interface  was  designed  to  be  simple,  usable  and  attractive.  Extensive  color  graphics  and 
on-line  help  facilities  were  built  into  the  navigation  shell.  The  system  was  tested  on  a  number  of 
machines  with  different  capabilities  and  configurations.  Special  care  was  taken  to  optimize  the 
transfer  data  ratio  so  it  performs  well  on  a  variety  of  commercially  available  CD-ROMs. 


The  production  of  the  DAGS'92  Multimedia  Proceedings  has  confronted  us  with  two  subjects  for  future 
research.  One  is  the  question  of  how  such  projects  can  be  assembled  in  a  short  period  of  time,  with 
less  manual  labor.  Even  though,  in  the  beginning,  some  production  delays  were  caused  by  evaluation 
of  the  best  alternative  choice  in  problems  we  faced,  the  experience  gained  has  resolved  most  of  these 
problems  and  we  now  need  to  focus  on  the  automation  of  the  manual  steps. 

Some  of  the  time-consuming  steps,  such  as  digitizing  papers  and  slides,  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
source  material  was  available  in  electronic  form.  Removing  pauses  and  noise  words  from  audio 
sources  automatically  should  also  be  possible,  with  sufficiently  sophisticated  techniques.  We  currently 
experiment  with  more  advanced  software  that  can  help  in  that  direction  (Matthews,  Gloor  & 
Makedon,  1993) 

Converting  linear  text  to  a  hierarchy  of  hypertext  nodes  may  be  the  most  intractable  problem;  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  to  replace  the  human  expert,  in  the  near  term.  It  is  clear  that  projects  such  as  this 
will  not  be  undertaken  if  they  require  the  multiple  man-years  of  labor  we  invested;  so  progress  must  be 
made  in  automating  the  process.  We  are  currently  working  on  a  carefully  specified  list  of  rules  and 
instructions  that  could  help  the  authors  divide  an  article  in  hypemodes.  Ultimately,  we  hope  that  they 
would  use  this  list  in  preparing  the  final  version  of  the  paper.  This  approach,  if  successful,  will 
eliminate  the  most  difficult  problem  of  future  productions. 

The  second  subject  for  research  concerns  the  effectiveness  of  the  final  result.  We  believe  that  the 
multimedia  proceedings  provide  most  of  the  content  of  live  talks  and  linear  papers,  with  the 
advantage  of  random  access  and  hypertext  linking.  Of  particular  interest  is  using  this  technology  in  the 
production  of  hypermedia  books.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  good  textbook  author  is  also  a  good 
speaker;  hypermedia  textbooks,  based  on  the  results  of  our  experiment,  are  expected  to  have  positive 
impact  on  the  writing  of  future  textbooks.  Further  exploration  of  this  is  very  important.  But  this 
proposition  needs  careful  evaluation,  and  the  cost/benefit  of  certain  features  (such  as  video  loops  and 
hypertext)  needs  to  be  scrutinized  in  order  to  justify  the  production  resources  they  require. 
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Conclusions 


We  believe  that  the  DAGS'92  Multimedia  Proceedings  is  a  step  towards  academic  publications  that 
more  fully  reproduce  the  experience  of  a  live  conference  or  classroom.  Currently  such  publications 
are  one  of  a  kind,  expensive  to  produce,  and  with  clear  but  unmeasured  advantages  over  their 
traditional  counterparts.  Our  experience  highlights  these  shortcomings,  but  also  suggests  that  with 
further  research  improved  systems  can  be  built  with  less  effort,  and  greater  rewards. 
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Abstract:  In  this  pa|)er»  we  assess  the  effectiveness  of  a  multimedia  program  for 
reading  autJientic  German  texts  in  three  areas.  First,  based  on  user  evaluation  of  the 
visiml  interface  design,  we  assessed  the  usability  of  the  program  with  particular 
regard  to  user  reaction  to  the  multimedia  components  of  the  program.  Secondly,  we 
tracked  learner  behavior  while  using  the  program  and  recorded  the  types  of 
multimedia  links  thai  were  chosen.  Thirdly,  we  assessed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  for  two  levels  of  language  learning:  short-tenn  recall  of  vocabulary  items 
and  overall  reading  comprehension.  Based  on  answers  to  quesliomiaires,  users  felt 
overwhelmingly  tliat  seeing  a  photograph  or  movie  helped  reinforce  learning  but  tliat 
the  text  and  audio  links  were  not  as  helpful.  The  user  logs  indicated  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  picture  and  movie  links  were  chosen  than  text  links.  The  vocabulary 
tests  show  tliat  vocabulary  words  were  learned  and  recalled  better  when  "defined** 
with  picture  or  movie  links  than  when  only  textual  definitions  were  available. 


Ikscd  on  current  research  and  tlieories  of  reading  comprehension,  in  order  for  understanding  and  learning 
to  take  place,  a  reader  nmst  first  activate  prior  knowledge,  must  then  reorganize  lliese  existing  knowledge 
structures  or  schemata,  and  then  can  link  them  to  the  new  material  to  be  learned  (cf.  Carlson  1990,  Beniliardt 
1991).  Our  multimedia  program  for  the  Macintosh  computer  aids  in  this  process,  first,  by  providing  a 
contextualized  overview  or  preview  of  each  reading  text  in  the  form  of  a  QuickTime  movie  clip,  which  is 
designed  to  activate  in  tlie  learner's  mind  the  text's  global  concepts.  Second,  by  avoiding  simple  translations  of 
unknown  words  and  phrases  in  the  text  and  instead  providing  other  types  of  information  in  the  form  of 
hypermedia  links,  such  as  graphics  (pictures),  video  ((^T  movies)  and  sound,  in  addition  to  the  definitions  of 
words,  the  learner  is  encouraged  to  infer  the  memiing  of  the  word  or  plu-ase.  These  integrated  lypcs  of 
information  help  readers  fonnulate  their  own  cognitive  schemata,  and  research  has  shown  that  students  leani 
more  when  they  "make  their  own  connections'*  rather  tlian  having  connections  made  for  them  (or  in  tliis  aise, 
having  translations  given  to  them,  cf.  Hulstijn  1992).  The  intenxtive  nature  of  the  software  allows  leju-ners  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  process,  i.e.  they  can  choose  tlie  iypc  of  infonnation  or  media  link  tliat  is  most  helpful 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  program  provides  individualized  options  and  self-pacing  ability,  in  order  to 
acconnnodate  different  learning  styles.  In  addition,  increasing  students'  motivation  to  lean)  is  the  goal  of  any 
software  but  one  which  multimedia  applications  seem  pju-licularly  successful  at  beamse  they  address  multiple 
senses  and  thus  reinforce  learning. 


CyberBuch  is  a  multimedia  program  whose  prime  instniction*d  goal  is  to  improve  the  comprehension  skills 
of  students  who  <u-e  beginning  to  read  authentic  Gennan  texts,  ^fhe  metiiphor  of  a  library  inU-oduces  tlie  user  to 
the  program,  and  from  tliere,  tlie  following  key  features  imc  accessible: 


Key  Program  Features  of  CyberBuch 


1,  Vorschau  "Preview**:  Tliis  com|X>ncnt  is  aii  advance  orgaiuzer.  a  means  of  conveying  global  infonnalion 
about  the  text,  activating  lop-down  processing  strategics  of  first  understanding  macro-level  ideas  before  niicio- 
level  details. 

2,  Native  Speaker  Reading  the  Text  ("Text-Movie  Link'*):  Accompanying  the  written  text  is  llie  option  of 
hearing  the  text  read  by  native  speakers.  Students  may  listen  to  tlic  entire  text  or  select  imy  sentence  they  waiU 
to  hear.  'Iliey  control  the  playback  as  one  would  a  tape. 

3,  Multiple  Media  Links:  Within  the  text»  certain  words  are  marked  as  *'hots{^>ots"  or  "hot  text"  and  are  linked 
to  various  kinds  of  information  in  the  fonn  of  text,  still  graphics  or  videos,  For  cacli  word,  up  to  three  different 
links  are  available,  These  **multiple  media  links"  are  accessed  by  dragging  the  word  and  dropping  it  on  one  of 
the  three  media  icons.  In  addition  to  the  media  link  selected,  the  word  is  also  spoken  as  a  default. 

Effectiveness  Testing 

Researchers  today  have  moved  away  from  the  traditional  coniparalive  research  (medium  A  vs.  medium 
CALL  (computer-assisted  language  learning)  vs.  non-CALL),  Rather,  more  descriptive  and  evaluative  studios 
ju-e  being  conducted,  among  other  purposes,  to  acquire  "new  theoretical  iiil'onnation  about  the  psycholinguistic 
nature  of  language  learning  and  the  way  in  which  a  specific  computer  capability  of  delivering  instruction  -its 
coding  elements-  has  been  shown  to  affect  or  interact  with  the  learning  process  (Pederson  1987),  As  Clark 
(1983)  suins  it  up,  *'We  have  moved  from  asking  which  medium  was  a  better  teacher  to  a  concern  with  wliicii 
*  attributes'  of  media  might  combine  with  learner  traits  under  different  task  conditions  mid  j>crfonnance  demands 
to  produce  different  kinds  of  learning." 

The  Cyber Buch  program  was  pilot-tested  by  44  second-year  German  students  at  tlie  L'niversity  ol 
California,  Santa  Barbara  in  November  1993,  We  tested  tliree  separate  but  related  asjKcis  of  the  prognun  and 
its  effectiveness:  usability,  learning  behavior,  effects  on  language  learning, 

1,  Usability:  We  first  assessed  the  usability  of  the  program,  with  particular  regard  to  the  nuiltiniedia 
components  of  the  program  based  on  questiomiiiires  students  filled  out  alter  they  had  worked  v\  ith  the  program 
for  two  50-minute  class  periods.  There  were  a  total  of  42  questions,  ranging  from  case  of  use  of  the  program,  to 
the  clarity  and  effectiveness  of  the  multimedia  links,  and  tlie  users*  i)erccptions  of  their  own  learning  styles. 
The  most  relevant  questions  for  this  pajx;r  involve  student  opinions  of  tlic  viunous  links  and  perceptions  about 
how  tliey  leani  best. 

Figure  1  shows  that  an  overwhelming  percentage  (95%  luid  92%,  respectively)  agreed  or  stj-ongI>  agreed 
that  "The  still  images  [picture  links]  clearly  showed  what  the  word  means"  and  that  "The  movies  clearly 
showed  what  tlie  word  means."  The  reactions  to  the  statement  'T'lie  German  definitions  (text  links]  for  the 
word  were  clear  and  understandable"  were  mixed,  with  rouglily  a  third  (30%;)  agreeing  or  strongly  agreeing,  a 
third  (32%)  uncertain  and  a  tliird  (35%)  disagreeing  or  strongly  disagreeing.  However,  according  to  students' 
verbal  mid  written  comments  beyond  the  questionu;iire,  tliis  is  due  not  to  the  t>|x:  of  liiik,  i,e.  textuid,  but  rather 
to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  definitions  in  Gennan. 
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sSimilady,  I'lgurc  2  shows  that  an  o\erwhcIming  percentage  (95^0  i»i?J^*<id  or  strong!)  agreed  that  "Seeing  a 
photograph  or  movie  [visual  hnkl  hcl|>ed  to  reinforce  learning."  However,  only  about  half  (51%)  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  tloitt  **Heiuing  tlie  words  sjK>kcii  [audio  liiik|  licl|)ed  to  rcinroicc  learning." 

Smdeiits  were  also  asked  to  rank  the  ditfercnt  media  links  in  order  of  w  liicli  licliK'd  tlieiii  to  learn  rciiiciiiber 
individuiil  vocabulary  words  best,  w  ith  1  -  helps  most,  4  ^  helps  least.  The  striking  results  arc  that  iiciuh  half 
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(43%)  of  the  students  ranked  pictures  as  helping  the  most  and  tlie  other  half  (46^r.)  rmiked  movies  as  helping  the 
most,  while  51%  ranked  textud  definitions  as  the  third  most  helpful  link  and  68%  ranked  hearing  the  word 
spoken  as  the  fourth  most  useful  link  (see  lugurcs  3  and  4). 
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Fig.  3.  Ranking  of  most  useful  links 


Fig,  4.  Ranking  of  least  useful  links 


2.  Learner  Behavior:  Secondly,  we  tracked  learner  behavior  wliile  they  used  Uie  program,  hypothesizing  that 
the  picture  and  movie  links  would  apjx:al  to  students  imd  they  would  choose  such  links  to  a  greater  degree  tluuj 
"typical"  textual  or  definitional  links.  The  logs  recorded  provide  data  about  which  links  were  chosen  and  whieh 
ones  were  not  used  at  all  for  both  days  that  the  program  was  used. 

After  leiiniers  had  used  the  prograin  for  two  class  periods,  a  **surprise"  vocabulary  test  was  given, 
consisting  of  !7  words.  The  words  were  selected  to  represent  the  different  multimedia  links;  6  of  them  had 
only  text  links  (definitions  in  German),  5  had  only  picture  +  text  hnks.  5  had  only  movie  +  text  links,  and  1  had 
all  three  links  (picture  +  niovie  +  text).  It  should  be  noted  lliat  the  audio  component  was  included  by  default 
with  al!  of  the  links.  In  this  paper,  we  are  restricting  ourselves  to  the  log  data  from  these  17  words  (and 
excluding  the  other  59  w  ords  in  llie  program  with  links). 

The  data  show  that  when  text  links  were  available  (17  words  x  44  students  =  748  available  links).  38%  of 
these  links  were  chosen.  While  tliere  were  fewer  available  picture  and  movie  links  (6  x  44  =  264  for  each  t>'|K*)> 
they  were  chosen  to  a  nuich  greater  degree.  58%  and  74%;.  respectivel) . 

Arrow  shows  number  of  available  links  for  each  media  type. 
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Fig.  5.  Distribution  of  text  links  chosen  by  individual  students 
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I'ig.  6.  Distribution  of  picture  links  chosen  by  individual  students 
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Figures  5-7  show  the  (Hstribution  of  all  the  media  links  chosen  by  individual  students*  including  multiple 
selection  of  a  link.  The  arrows  show  the  number  (percentage)  of  available  links  for  each  type. 
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Fig.  7.  Distribution  of  movie  links  chosen  by  individual  students 

In  addition  to  tracking  the  chosen  links  for  these  17  words,  we  asked  learners  on  their  vocabulary  quizzes 
to  S[x^cify  which  link  they  tliought  heljx^d  them  learn  tlie  word.  We  then  compared  these  "self-reported "  data  to 
the  logs  which  recorded  actxud  bchiivior  and  found  a  significiuit  dependence  between  the  type  of  link  chosen  and 
whether  learners  reported  that  that  particular  type  of  link  was  useful.  For  llic  text  links,  there  was  a  negative 
relationship  (Pearson  (1)  =  51.67,  p  <  0.05),  i.e.,  when  text  links  were  chosen,  students  named  a  non-icw  link 
as  being  most  helpful  in  53%  of  tlie  cases.  In  less  than  half  of  the  cases  (47%)  a  text  link  was  found  to  l>e 
useful.  On  the  other  hand,  for  tlie  picture  and  movie  links,  there  was  a  |X)silive  relationship  for  both  types  of 
links  between  the  actual  choice  of  a  link  and  rcix)rling  that  it  was  useful.  For  picture  links,  Peiirson  =^ 
20.26,  p  <  0.05,  i.e.,  when  picture  links  were  chosen,  students  rci)orted  lliat  llie  picture  link  was  helpful  in  57^< 

of  the  eases;  for  movie  links,  Pearson  x^  (I)  =  26.85,  p  <  0.05,  i.e.,  when  move  links  were  chosen,  sliidents 
stated  that  the  movie  link  w  as  helpful  in  74%  of  the  cases. 

3.  Effects  on  Language  Learning:  Thirdly,  we  assessed  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  for  two  levels  of 
lani;iuige  learning:  short-tenn  reciUl  of  vocabul;u"y  items  ;uid  over;ill  reading  comprehension.  We  first  wiuiied 
to  detenninc  whether  there  arc  any  effects  of  the  multimedia  links  on  the  learning  of  indi\  idual  vocabulary 
words.  A  v<x:itbulary  test  of  17  words,  as  described  in  Section  2.  above,  w;is  administered  to  the  students  alter 
they  had  used  the  program  for  two  50-niinute  class  jHrricKls.  Students  were  not  fore  warned  that  they  would  Ik 
tested,  so  they  were  not  consciously  trying  to  learn  new  words.  The  same  test  \\»is  administered  alter  two 
weeks,  again  without  telling  the  students  that  they  would  be  re-tested.  Results  of  both  tests,  showing  the 
immber  of  correct  answers,  are  presented  in  Figure  8.  Test  words  are  further  categorized  as  to  the  link  which 
students  reported  as  having  hel})ed  them  learn  the  word.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  jK)ssil)le  mnnlKi  of 
answers  to  the  v(Kabulary  test  (17  words  x  44  students  -  748),  students  made  only  331  and  293  entries, 
resixjctively,  on  the  two  tests. 


□  1st  lest 

□  2nd  test 
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I'iiz.  8.  ( \)rrect  answers  out  ol  total  number  of  entries  on  vocabuIarN  tests 
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Statistical  tests  to  determine  the  correlation  between  the  nuiltiinedia  links  chosen  for  each  word  and 
whether  the  word  was  learned  correctly  did  not  prove  significant  (see  Table  1).  However^  a  positive 
relationship  was  found  for  all  tyi>es  of  links  which  could  be  chosen.  When  text  links  were  chosen  for  words 
which  had  such  links  available  and  an  answer  was  given  on  the  first  vocabulary  test,  77%  of  the  words  were 
learned  correctly  and  only  23%  of  the  answers  were  incorrect.  When  picture  links  were  chosen  for  words  which 
had  picture  links,  75%  of  the  answers  were  correct,  and  similarly,  for  the  words  with  movie  links,  79%  were 
correct. 


Table  1.  Correlation  between  media  link  chosen  and  vocabulary  test  results 


VtKabulary 

Text 

Picture 

Movie 

test  result 

chosen 

not  chosen 

chosen 

not  chosen 

chosen 

not  chosen 

total  wrong 

47 

35 

13 

18 

5 

16 

total  rii»ht 

132 

117 

60 

15 

60 

IKt.  wrong 

14.2% 

10.6% 

9.0% 

12.4% 

5.2% 

16.7% 

|x:t.  ri«>ht 

39.9% 

35.4% 

41.4% 

37.2% 

15.6% 

62.5% 

N=179 

N=152 

N=73 

N=72 

N=20 

N=76 

Pciirson      ( 1 ) 

=  0.460, 

Pearson  (1) 

=  1.115, 

Pearson  x^  (1) 

=  0.144, 

p  =0.497 

p  =0.291 

p  =0.704 

Su*iking  is  the  f?ict  that  in  the  second  **suq)rise**  vocabulary  test  two  weeks  later,  almost  the  same  total 
number  of  correct  answers  were  given.  249  immediately  after  using  the  program  for  2  days,  and  235  two  weeks 
later.  Broken  down  by  tyjK  of  link,  lliere  is  in  fact  a  slight  improvement  in  the  |>ercenlages:  of  the  words  w  ith 
text  links,  83%?  of  the  answers  given  were  correct;  of  the  words  with  picture  links,  90%  were  correct;  of  the 
words  witli  movie  links,  82%  were  correct. 

A  significant  dei^ndence  was  found  between  the  self-reix)rled  data  from  the  users  when  the  text  link  was 
reix)rted  as  most  helpful  in  lejuniiiig  a  word  and  whether  tlie  word  was  actually  correct  on  the  vocabulary  test. 
The  Pe;.u-son  x^  (1)  =  3.H9,  p  <  0.05,  i.e.,  when  students  reported  diat  a  text  link  had  been  most  useful  for 
remembering  a  word,  their  answers  on  the  vocabulary  test  for  that  word  were  correct  in  68%  of  the  cases. 
While  no  significant  deixjndence  was  found  for  tlie  cases  where  picture  or  movie  hiiks  were  tliought  to  be  most 
helpful,  there  was  a  |K)sitive  relationship  in  both  cases,  and  similar  percentages  of  correct  answers  were  given: 
75%  and  83%,  respectively. 

In  order  to  test  overall  residing  comprehension,  students  were  asked  to  write  a  **recall  protocol'*  of  tlie  story. 
This  technique  of  summarizing  a  text  in  one*s  native  language  is  widely  used  in  assessing  reading 
comprehension  in  both  first  and  second  language  acquisition.  The  hypotliesis  was  that  the  QuickTime  movie 
preview  would  provide  students  with  a  globjd  meaning  of  the  text  jmd  that  the  otlier  fciitures,  such  as  the  movie 
text  link,  which  allowed  them  to  hear  the  entire  text  read  by  native  speakers,  would  also  contribute  to 
imderstanding. 

However,  tlie  pilot  test  results  of  the  recall  protocols  showed  very  poor  comprehension.  These  results  can 
be  attributed  to  two  main  factors:  first,  the  actual  content  of  the  preview,  while  aestheticiilly  appealing,  was 
much  too  subtle,  and  second,  tliere  were  some  technical  limitations.  These  limitations  revolved  around  the  fact 
that  the  movie  (2:45  min.)  vvjis  too  large  to  load  on  each  student*s  hard  drive  and  therefore  had  to  be  shown  to 
each  class  as  a  group  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour.  Students  were  nol  able  to  watch  the  movie  again, 
individually,  whenever  they  cliose  to.  In  addition,  no  headphones  were  available  to  students,  so  whenever  a 
student  chose  a  link  or  played  tlie  entire  narration  of  tlie  text,  everyone  else  in  the  room  would  hear  it.  lliis  may 
have  deterred  students  from  using  the  text-movie  link  feature,  and  in  fact,  only  a  few  ventured  to  use  tliis  feature 
at  all. 

The  preview  is  currently  being  redone  mid  subsequent  testing  of  the  assmnplion  that  only  knowing  tlie 
mctUiing  of  individual  words  docs  no!  imply  or  insure  understanding  of  a  text  will  be  conducted.  With  a  more 
explicit  preview,  the  effects  of  multimedia  infoniiation  on  the  higher4evel  process  of  comprehension  of  tlie  text 
as  a  whole  can  then  be  assessed. 

Sutnmarj/  and  Conclusions 

In  summary,  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  our  multimedia  software  in  improving  reading 
comprehension,  wc  first  investigated  the  usability  of  the  prognun  in  temis  of  clarity  of  the  different  links  (text, 
picture,  movie),   lasers  found  the  text  links  (definitions  in  German)  the  least  helpful,  probably  due  to  the 
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difficulties  in  understanding  the  Gennan  rather  than  to  the  type  of  link.  On  the  other  hand,  picture  and  movie 
links  were  ranked  as  the  most  helpful  types  of  links.  (In  the  next  testing  phase*  we  will  both  improve  the 
definitions  in  German  as  well  as  add  a  second  "layer**  of  help,  consisting  of  English  descriptions  or  U-anslations 
of  the  words  or  ];4irascs  .) 

We  then  examined  the  data  from  the  user  logs  to  deteniiine  which  links  were  chosen  and  whetlier  there  was 
a  correlation  between  which  links  were  actually  chosen  and  which  were  reported  to  be  most  helpful.  A 
statistically  significant  dependence  was  found  for  all  three  types  of  Hnks.  In  the  case  of  text  Unks,  there  was  a 
negative  relationship:  when  a  text  link  was  chosen,  users  did  not  find  tliis  link  helpful  in  more  lliiui  50%  of  the 
cases.  However,  in  the  case  of  picture  and  movie  links,  when  either  of  these  links  was  chosen,  users  did  find  ilie 
link  helpful  in  57%  and  74%  of  the  cases,  respecuvcly. 

The  data  from  the  two  vocabulary  tests,  administered  immediately  after  the  program  had  been  used  for  two 
class  periods  and  then  again  two  weeks  later,  show,  first  of  all,  very  little  attrition  of  correct  answers  after  tlie 
two  week  internal,  and  secondly,  a  positive,  although  not  significant,  correlation  between  the  type  of  link  chosen 
and  whether  tlie  word  was  learned  correctly.  When  text,  picture  or  movie  links  were  chosen  for  words  which 
had  such  links  available,  high  percentages  of  correct  answers  were  given  (77%,  75%,  and  79%,  respectively). 

In  conclusion,  students  showed  a  definite  preference  for  the  picture  and  movie  links  (over  the  lextmd  and 
audio  links),  both  in  their  responses  on  the  questionnaires  about  which  links  were  most  helpful,  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  which  links  they  actually  chose  when  using  the  program.  While  the  movies  were  found  to  be  most 
useful,  the  QT  movie  was,  compared  to  the  physical  clarity  of  the  lexlmil  and  picture  links,  of  nuich  lower 
qudity.  This  suggests  that  although  the  quality  of  the  links  was  uneven  across  types  of  links,  the  more 
important  factor  appears  to  be  type  of  link. 

In  addition,  this  is  supported  by  1)  the  statistically  significant  positive  dependence  of  chosen  picture  and 
movie  links  with  students  reporting  that  these  two  types  of  links  were  helpful,  and  2)  the  statistically  signifiemU 
fiegative  dependence  when  text  links  were  chosen  and  smde.its  reported  them  as  usefiil. 

In  temis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  types  of  links  for  learning  vocabulary  words,  there  was  a 
positive,  though  not  significant,  relationship  between  type  of  link  chosen  and  whether  the  word  was  learned 
correctly.  A  possible  contributing  factor  which  was  not  included  in  tliis  analysis  is  the  fact  that  the  program 
allows  multiple  links  to  be  chosen  in  any  combination,  and  therefore  attributing  leiuiiing  to  a  single  \y\K  of  link 
for  each  word  may  not  be  warranted.  Future  testing  will  address  tlus  issue. 

While  this  pilot  test  only  suggests  that  visual  types  of  links  or  iiifonnation  may  be  preferable  to  textual 
links,  future  tests  will  examine  the  hypothesis  that  students  with  different  leiiming  styles,  e.g.  visuiil,  auditory, 
or  textual,  prefer  different  media  types  of  inl'omiation.  If  this  hyiK)thesis  is  then  confinned,  we  amid  consider 
tliis  to  be  strong  support  for  the  notion  tliat  multimedia  systems  bring  a  new  dimension  to  educalioiKil  softwjire 
because  tliey  can  be  adapted  to  individual  learning  tyi>es. 
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Abstract:  The  Computer  Science  Department  at  Monash  University  recently  be- 
gan presenting  lectures  using  projection  of  a  hypx^rtext  system  running  on  a  note- 
book computer  as  the  primary  medium.  This  paper  presents  a  statistical  analysis  of 
student  reactions  to  this  approach,  focusing  on  the  effects,  as  perceived  by  the  stu- 
dents, on  retention  and  comprehension  of  material,  lecturer  performance  and  overall 
benefit  of  computer-mediated  presentation  (CMP).  Student  responses  are  found  to  be 
very  positive,  with  strong  correlations  between  scholastic  ability  (actual  or  self-per- 
ceived) and  student  approval  of  CMP.  No  significant  variations  in  response  are  found 
between  male  and  females,  nor  between  native  and  non-native  English  speakers. 

A  Case  Study  in  Lecture  Presentation 

Computer-mediated  presentation  has  been  discussed  for  over  two  decades  now  (Levien  &  Mosmann,  1972). 
Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  traditional  lecture  media  (that  is,  blackboards  or  overhead  projectors)  impose  significant 
resuiclions  on  the  presenter  (Penner,  1984;  Guskey,  1988;  Sharpe  &  Willshirc,  1989),  computer-based  presenta- 
tion systems  have  yet  to  make  significant  inroads  into  the  lecture  theatre  (Dressel  &  Marcus,  1982). 

During  the  1993  teaching  year  the  Computer  Science  Department  at  Monash  University  initiated  a  study  to 
gauge  the  effectiveness  of  portable  computers  as  a  presentation  medium.  A  hypertextual  presentation  system, 
HypcrLccture  (Conway,  1993a),  was  developed  and  used  to  present  an  introductory  computer  programming  course 
at  the  1st  Year  level.  Both  lecturer  and  students  reacted  favourably  to  the  use  of  the  computer  as  a  presentation 
medium  (Conway,  1993b),  but  no  empirical  evidence  could  be  gathered  until  the  completion  of  the  course. 

During  the  course  review  students  were  asked  to  complete  an  additional  questionnaire,  designed  to  assess  quan- 
titatively their  reactions  to  the  use  of  computer-mediatc-d  presentation.  The  questionnaire  asked  them  to  rate  the 
use  of  the  computer  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  lecturer's  presentation  style,  whether  it  improved  information 
u-aiisfer  and/or  retention,  and  their  overall  preference  for  computer-based  or  standard  presentation  techniques 

The  findings  supported  the  lecturer's  opinion  that  computer  mediated  presentation  had  been  better  received 
than  traditional  lecturing  techniques.  However,  some  interesting  discrepancies  in  student  opinion  were  noticed 
when  their  responses  were  analysed  according  to  scholastic  ability^  gender  and  native  language. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  presents  a  brief  overview  of  the  presentation  system  used.  The  next  section  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  features  of  the  survey  and  the  motivation  for  particular  questions.  Sections  3  and  4  present  an 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  study.  The  final  section  attempts  to  draw  together  the  exjx^rience 
of  the  lcx:iurcr  and  the  feedback  of  the  class. 

HyperLecture 

HypcrLccture  is  an  Apple  HyperCard  stack  designed  to  greatly  facilitate  the  design,  creation  and  presentation 
of  linear  and  non-linear  lecture  materials.  HypcrLccture  incorporates  many  features  specifically  aimed  at  minimiz- 
ing the  interference  of  the  presentation  medium  on  the  presented  message.  A  full  summary  of  the  capacities  of 
HypcrLxicture  is  presented  in  (Conway,  1993a). 

Significant  features  of  the  HytxirLecture  stiick  include: 

•  A  simple  gestural  command  interface,  which  avoids  cluttering  the  screen  with  unnecessary  controls. 

•  Optional  automatic  cross-referencing  of  materials  into  a  hypertext. 

•  Multiple  navigation  modes,  supfX)rting  linear,  hierarchical  and  free-associative  types  of  presentations. 

•  The  capacity  to  quickly  produce  coordinated  lecture  handouLs  and  summaries,  either  as  electronic  docu- 
ments, rcprcxiuciions  of  the  actual  presentation  materials,  or  as  a  fully  formatted  summary  document. 
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•  A  simple  plain-text  input  format  Input  text  is  automatically  formatted  into  a  clear,  readable,  minimal- 
ist style,  with  optional  embedded  directives  giving  finer  control  over  presentation  format. 

•  An  auxiliary  slack  which  facilitates  the  presentation  and  explanation  of  programming  code  examples. 

•  The  capacity  to  annotate  materials  textually  and  verbally  for  later  student  revisiCMi. 

•  The  capacity  to  design  and  implement  self-driving  audio-visual  tutorials  using  the  lecture  material. 

•  Audio  assistance  for  visually  impaired  users. 

Typically,  a  prepared  HyperLecture  stack  is  loaded  onto  a  Macintosh  PowerBook  and  is  presented  (using  the 
screen  mirroring  facilities  of  the  PowerBook)  via  an  LCD  projection  panel  on  a  standard  overhead  projector. 
Alternatively,  the  PowerBook  may  be  plugged  directly  into  a  large  screen  display  device. 

The  Questionnaire 

A  brief  questionnaire  was  issued  to  300  students  taking  the  Introduction  to  Computing  subject.  Response  to 
this  questionnaire  was  anonymous  but  compulsory.  The  seven  questions  asked  were: 

1 .  Compared  to  other  lecture  series  you  have  taken  this  semester,  were  the  lecture  materials  presented  as 
clearly  using  the  computer? 

2.  Did  the  code  demonstrations  help  you  to  understand  the  examples  better? 

3 .  Did  the  code  demonstrations  help  you  to  remember  the  concepts  presented  better? 

4.  Would  you  have  liked  to  take  an  electronic  copy  of  the  lecture  material  home  for  study  and  revision? 

5 .  How  do  you  think  the  use  of  the  computer  affected  the  lecturer's  presentation  style? 

6.  Do  you  prefer  computer-based  presentations  or  "traditional"  presentations  (eg:  overhead  projector 
and/or  blackboard?) 

7.  Overall,  was  the  use  of  a  computer  to  present  the  course  of  any  benefit  in  helping  you  to  understand 
the  material  presented? 

For  each  question  students  were  asked  to  select  a  numerical  response  from  0  to  10,  indicating  strongly  nega- 
tive response  to  strongly  positive  response  respectively.  They  were  also  asked  to  furnish  information  regarding 
their  previous  academic  achievement  and  their  expectations.  This  information  was  requested  to  test  whether 
(actual  or  perceived)  academic  ability  was  a  factor  of  a  students  acceptance  of  computer  mediated  presentation. 
Gender  differences  were  also  examined. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  class  come  from  countries  where  English  is  not  the  principle  language.  Such  stu- 
dents often  experience  difficulty  in  understanding  lecture  materials,  because  of  language  barriers.  Hence,  native 
language  (specifically,  whether  the  student  was  a  native  speaker  of  English,  the  presentation  language)  was  inves- 
tigated as  a  third  possible  factor  of  student  acceptance  of  CMP. 

The  Student  Response 

Figure  1  summarizes  the  overall  student  responses  to  the  questionnaire  whilst  Figure  2  shows  a  breakdown  of 
responses  by  gender  and  native  language.  Figure  3  shows  the  breakdown  of  responses  to  the  two  summary  ques- 
tions (questions  6  and  7)  according  to  the  actual  and  predicted  scholastic  achievement  of  students. 

Observations  and  Commentary 

General  Observations 

It  is  clear  that  neither  native  langur'  o  nor  gender  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  response  of  the  students  to 
computer-mediated  presentation  of  lecture  materials.  There  is  a  small  but  consistent  difference  between  the  mean 
response  of  male  and  female  students  across  all  questions,  with  males  responding  0.5  ratings  (5%)  more  posi- 
tively than  females.  This  may  be  a  genuine  difference  in  perception  or  may  be  due  to  other  factors  (for  example, 
gender-specific  cultural  attitudes  towards  Computer  Science  or  gender-based  attitudes  to  the  presentation  style  of  a 
male  lecturer.) 

There  was  no  detectable  difference  (less  than  1%)  between  the  overall  response  between  native  English  speak- 
ers and  those  whose  first  language  is  not  English.  This  may  be  due  to  the  high  sumdard  of  English  literacy 
amongst  international  students  (a  TOEFL  score  in  excess  of  575  is  an  entry  requirement  for  the  course.) 

To  evahialc  the  statistical  variation  of  student  response  with  scholastic  performance,  students  were  classified 
according  to  the  letter  grade  of  their  results:  A  (100-85,  or  High  Distinction),  B  (84-75,  or  Distinction),  C  (74- 
65,  or  Credit),  D  (64-50,  or  Pass),  E  (49-45,  or  Terminating  Piiss)  F  (44  and  below,  or  Fail). 

When  marks  achieved  on  a  midscmestcr  test  were  considered,  there  was  found  to  be  a  strong  correlation  (81%) 
between  letter  grades  and  the  average  response  of  students  achieving  that  grade.  For  the  two  summary  questions 
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Response 

1.  Were  lectures 
presented  as 
clearly  using 
CMP? 

2.  Code 

ucmonstra  lions 
assisted  under- 
standing of  ex- 
amples 

3.  Code  demon- 
strations as- 
sisted recall  of 
concepts 

4.  Would  you 
like  an  elec- 
tronic copy  of 
lectures? 

5.  CM  I'  affected 
Icctxirer's  p>re- 
sentation 

6.  Prefer  CMP 
or  traditional 
presentations 

7.  Overall, 
CMP  was  of 
benefit 

0 

(very  negative) 

2.00% 

0.33% 

0.67% 

0.67% 

0.33% 

1.00% 

1.00% 

1 

2.33% 

2.00% 

1.67% 

0.00% 

0.67% 

1.67% 

0.33% 

2 

3.67% 

2.00% 

1.33% 

0.33% 

0.67% 

2.00% 

2.33% 

3 

5.33% 

2.67% 

3.33% 

0.33% 

1.67% 

2.33% 

1.67% 

4 

7.33% 

2.33% 

3.67% 

0.00% 

1.33% 

2.00% 

4.00% 

5 

(neutral) 

1 1 .00% 

7.67% 

14.33% 

7.33% 

8.33% 

8.33% 

8.33% 

6 

6.67% 

12.33% 

16.67% 

2.67% 

7.67% 

3.67% 

9.00% 

7 

17.33% 

21.67% 

24.67% 

7.67% 

19.00% 

12.67% 

19.00% 

8 

19.00% 

16.67% 

15.67% 

16.33% 

26.00% 

19.00% 

27.00% 

9 

12.00% 

17.33% 

11.33% 

17.33% 

15.33% 

12.67% 

12.67% 

10 

(very  positive) 

13.33% 

15.00% 

6.67% 

47.33% 

19.00% 

34.67% 

'  14.67% 

Figure  1.  Summary  of  student  responses 


(questions  6  and  7)  this  correlation  was  93%.  However,  as  indicated  by  the  high  standard  deviation  of  the  re- 
sponses (2.2  ratings,  averaged  across  all  questions),  the  correlation  between  the  letter  grade  and  responses  of  indi- 
viduals show  negligible  correlation  (only  18%).  This  is  refleclcd  in  Figure  3. 

Analysis  of  the  correlation  between  students'  responses  to  CMP  and  their  predictions  of  their  final  marks 
show  very  similar  patterns  Letter  grade  and  average  student  response  within  that  grade  were  correlated  at  83% 
overall  and  at  89%  for  the  summary  questions.  Correlation  between  grade  and  individual  response  was,  once 
again,  effectively  uncorrclatcd  (at  18%). 

An  interesting  exception  to  the  general  pattern  of  high  correlation  between  predicted  letter  grade  and  average 
reaction  to  CMP  is  in  the  response  of  students  predicting  an  F  grade.  Averaged  across  all  questions,  students  who 
believed  they  were  going  to  fail  exhibited  an  average  response  7%  (approximately  three-quarters  of  a  rating) 
higher  than  students  who  believed  they  would  achieve  a  non-continuing  pass.  This  pattern  is  reflected  in  the  vee- 
shaped  "tails"  in  the  "Predicted  final  result"  graphs  of  Figure  3. 

Three  possible  explanations  for  this  anomaly  present  themselves.  This  exception  to  the  correlation  between 
grade  and  response  may  be  indicative  of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  weaker  students.  Alternatively  it  may 
suggest  that  students  predicting  failure  are  an  enthusiastic  but  pessimistic  group  within  the  population.  Finally  it 
may  be  that  students  who  expect  only  a  terminating  pass  have  lost  interest  in  the  course  or  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  therefore  their  reactions  to  CMP  expressing  a  negative  attitude  to  their  studies  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
specific  hostility  to  computer-based  lecturing. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  students  who  perform  better  and  students  who  are  more  confident 
are  generally  more  positively  disposed  to  CMP,  but  with  large  individual  variations.  Initially  it  was  hypothesised 
that,  given  the  similarity  of  statistical  and  individual  response  patterns,  these  two  factors  -  performance  and  con- 
fidence -  might  be  highly  correlated.  However,  analysis  reveals  a  correlation  of  only  36%  within  this  population, 
suggesting  instead  that  either  ability  or  confidence  suffices  as  a  predictor  of  enthusiasm  for  CMP. 

Student  Response  to  Specific  Questions 

68%  of  students  reported  that  the  lecture  materials  were  presented  more  clearly  using  the  computer;  21  %  indi- 
cated that  other  lecture  presentation  methods  were  more  clear.  The  average  rating  for  presentation  clarity  was  6.6 
out  of  10.  Males  responded  9%  more  positively  than  females,  with  an  average  rating  of  6.8. 

Students  who  predicted  a  non-continuing  pass  (E  grade)  for  the  subject  were  the  least  positive  group  (the  only 
group  with  a  negative  average.)  Students  predicting  an  A  grade  reported  greatest  positive  response  -  a  difference 
of  nearly  4  ratings  higher  than  the  students  predicting  an  E.  This  difference  was  largest  margin  between  any  two 
groups  in  any  question.  Students  who  expected  a  failing  grade  (F)  were,  on  average,  1.5  ratings  (16%)  more 
positive  than  students  expecting  a  non-continuing  pass. 
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Student  categories 

Female^  Non-native  English 
Female,  Native  English 
Male,  Non-native  English 
Male,  Native  English 
— —       Total  cumulative  response 


3 


1.  Were  lectures  as  dear  using  CMP? 


■  t.100% 


Much  less  clear     Just  as  clear      Much  clearer 


2.;CMP  assisted  understanding? 


3.  CMP  assisted  recall? 


100% 


Hindered 


No  effect 


Helped 


25%  y 

20%-- 

15%" 

10%-- 

5%.- 

0% 
Hindered 


Tq  |,»,^iI|I"hE}|H|- 


No  effect 


Helped 


4.  Would  like  access  to  HyperLeclure? 


5.  Effect  on  lecturer's  presentation? 


50%. 
40%- 
30% 
20% 
10% 


■  -rl00% 

m 

■-80% 


0%  .    .    .  . 
Wouldn't  want  it     Don't  care   Would  really  like  it 


30%-p 
25%-- 
20% 
15%.. 
10%.- 

5% 

0% 


Much  worse 


■titP|D|L 


No  effect 


yl0O% 

--80% 
60% 
4-40% 

.-20% 


0% 
Much  better 


6.  Preferred  lecture  medium? 


407o-p 
30%-- 
20%-- 
107^-- 


■  ^100% 
80% 
60% 
i40% 
120% 
0% 


W 


7.  Overall,  CMP  was  of  benefit? 


100% 


Traditional       No  preference  Computer 


No  benefit 


Some  benefit      Great  benefit 


J 


Figure  2.  Student  responses  by  gender  and  language  groups 

Approximately  837o  of  students  reported  that  llic  C(xlc  demonstration  software  integrated  into  HyperLeclure 
system  hclpal  them  to  understand  the  programming  examples  to  some  extent.  9%  of  students  indicated  that  the 
softwiirc  had  some  negative  effect.  Average  response  to  this  question  was  a  rating  of  7.23  out  of  10. 

As  with  question  K  students  who  expected  to  achieves  grades  of  A  or  B  reporter!  significantly  more  positive 
pcrcepiions  (approximately  3  ratings)  than  students  expecting  a  non-continuing  pass.  Again,  students  expecting 
to  fail  were  noticc<ibly  more  positive  about  the  effects  of  CMP  than  those  expecting  an  E. 
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Students*  preference:  CMP  or  traditional  presentations 


Prefer  CMP 


Neutral 


Prefer 
traditional 


Prefer  CMP 


Neutral 


Prefer 
traditional 


0% 


0% 


■     ■  ■  ■  ■ 


■  ■        ■  ■  ■ 

■  ■  «  ■     ■  ■ 


■  ■ 
■  ■ 


■ 

— h- 

20% 


■+- 


+ 


40%  60% 
Midsemester  result 


+ 


20%  40%  60% 

Predicted  final  result 


80% 


80% 


100% 


100% 


Students*  opinion  regarding  overall  benerfit  of  CMP 


Of  great 
benefit 

Of  some 
benefit  X 

Of  no 
benefit 


0% 


■  ■■■■■■■la 


■  ■! 


■  ■■!■■      ■  ■ 

■  ■«■■■!■■  ■■  ■■ 

■  ■  ■      ■      ■  ■  ■ 

a,  «J  ■  ■ 


 H 


20% 


40%  60% 
Midsemester  result 


80% 


100% 


Of  great  J 
benefit 

Of  some 
benefit 

Of  no 
benefit 


■  ■ 
■  ■ 


■n 

■I  ■ 
■ 


-"■I" 


-■ — h 


20% 


40%  60% 
Predicted  final  result 


80% 


100% 


Figure  3.  Individual  student  responses  to  summary  quesiions.  by  scholastic  factors 
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Students  were  less  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  code  demonstration  software  aided  their  long-term  recall  of 
programming  concept?,  with  75%  of  students  reporting  some  benefit.  11%  of  students  suggested  that  the  soft- 
ware had  some  negative  effect  on  their  recall.  The  average  rating  for  this  question  was  6.65  out  of  10.  Despite  the 
large  number  of  neutral  responses  to  this  question,  there  was  still  solid  correlation  (86%)  between  predicted  grade 
and  average  degree  to  which  students  predicting  that  grade  believed  that  CMP  had  assisted  their  recall  of  material. 
However,  at  42%,  ccxrelation  between  students*  actual  grades  and  their  individual  response  was  very  poor. 

Students  exhibited  an  overwhelmingly  positive  response  when  asked  if  they  would  have  liked  to  take  an  elec- 
tronic copy  of  the  lecture  material  home  for  study  and  revision.  91%  of  students  showed  at  least  some  inclination 
to  do  so  and  only  1%  showed  any  disinclination.  The  average  response  to  this  question  was  8.70  out  of  10,  the 
most  positive  rating  for  any  question.  No  doubt  this  reflects  the  average  student's  perennial  enthusiasm  for  any 
educational  resource. 

Asked  how  they  thought  the  use  of  a  computer  had  affected  the  lecturer's  presentation  style,  87%  indicated 
some  beneficial  effect,  with  5%  indicating  a  detrimental  effect.  The  average  response  was  7.65  out  of  10.  Both 
predicted  and  actual  grades  were  clearly  correlated  as  factors  in  student  response  (93%  and  83%  respectively.) 

In  response  to  question  6,  83%  of  students  reported  that  they  prefened  computer-based  presentations,  whilst 
9%  indicated  a  preference  for  "traditional"  presentations  (for  example,  overhead  projector  and/cw  blackboard.)  The 
average  response  was  7.82  out  of  10.  A  greater  percentage  of  males  indicated  preference  for  CMP,  with  average 
male  responses  being  approximately  1  rating  level  (9%)  higher  than  that  of  female  students.  In  contrast,  there 
was  absolutely  no  variation  by  native  language  group  (less  than  0.2%). 

The  final  question,  which  asked  if  the  students  believed  that  the  use  of  CMP  was  of  any  benefit  in  helping 
them  to  understand  lecture  materials,  was  procedurally  flawed  in  that  it  failed  to  allow  students  to  indicate  any 
detrimental  effects.  Nevertheless  82%  of  students  indicated  there  at  least  some  benefit,  with  an  average  response 
of  7.30  out  of  10.  Once  again,  student  response  was  su-ongly  correlated  with  both  predicted  and  actual  grades. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear  that,  generally  speaking,  the  students  responded  very  positively  to  the  use  of  computer-based 
hypermedia  in  the  lecture  theatre.  Most  particularly,  students  were  extremely  keen  to  interact  direcdy  with  lecture 
materials  and  code  examples,  by  taking  copies  of  them  home  for  their  own  use.  There  was  a  slighUy  more 
positive  response  by  male,  English-speaking  students,  but  this  is  probably  more  a  reflection  of  the  gender  of  the 
lecturer  and  cultural  attitudes  to  the  lecture  subject  than  suggestive  of  varying  reactions  to  the  technology. 

Actual  scholastic  achievement  was  well  correlated  with  statistical  response  to  CMP,  but  showed  negligible 
correlation  on  the  individual  level.  There  was  also  strong  correlation  between  expected  grade  and  average  response 
for  that  grade,  but  again  there  was  wide  variation  in  individual  responses. 

Students  generally  reported  that  the  computer-based  lecture  materials  were  presented  more  clearly  than  materi- 
als in  standard  lectures.  It  appears  that  CMP  assisted  their  initial  understanding  of  material  more  than  subsequent 
recall,  although  a  majority  of  students  reported  benefits  in  both  areas.  It  is  possible  that  this  partial  failure  may 
have  been  overcome  had  students  been  able  to  gain  direct  access  to  the  hypertext  materials  fw  revision  purposes. 

CMP  was  clcariy  more  popular  than  standard  lecture  presentation  techniques,  although  this  may  partially  be 
indicative  of  the  relative  novelty  of  hypermedia  in  the  lecture  theatre.  However  a  clear  majority  of  students  also 
indicated  that  they  believed  the  use  of  CMP  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  them. 
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Abstract  Learning  Network  Design  is  a  socially  oriented  methodology  for 
construction  of  co-operative  distance  learning  envircHunents.  The  paper  advances  a 
social  constructivist  apiHoach  to  learning  in  which  learning  and  teaching  are  seen  as 
a  process  active  communication,  interpretation  and  negotiation;  osiers  a  view  of 
information  technology  as  a  medium  constrained  communicati<Hi;  and  Fmally 
develops  an  approach  to  the  design  of  co-operative  learning  environments. 


Interaction  over  distance  and/or  time,  in  its  modem  sense  of  rapid  exchange,  implies  the  use  of 
telematic  media.  These  telematic  media  arrive  with  embedded  design  attitudes  towards  their  utilisation. 
The  paper  will  argue  that  the  embedded  engineering  paradigms  that  accompany  these  technologies  are 
inappropriate  for  the  design  and  construction  of  interactive  social  environments  and  will  propose  an 
alternative  process-oriented  paradigm  for  the  devek^ment  of  a  design  methodology  more  appropriate  to 
co-operative  distance  learning  environments. 

This  paradigm  has  two  strands  embedded  within  it  seeing: 

a.  Learning  as  Co-ordinated  Communication 

b.  Computer  Technologies  as  Communication  Tools 

and  offers  a  common  communication-oriented  basis  from  which  to  view  both  learning  and  information 
technology  and  from  whrch  to  develop  a  theory-based  and  systematic  approach  to  design^ 

Approaches  to  Design 

The  computing  and  telecommunications  industries  devek)ped  within  a  traditional  engineering 
paradigm.  This  paradigm  is  Pnear  and  uni-directional.  Products  are  specified,  designed,  manufactured 
and  delivered.  Once  specified  a  imxluct  is  deemed  to  have  entered  a  production  cycle  and  not  subject  to 
change.  The  focus  is  on  the  design  of  products  within  technical  systems  where  the  formal  design 
methodotogies  assume  that  change  is  costly.  These  methodotogies  are  constructed  to  ensure  that 
specificatMMi  is  as  complete  as  possible.  Many  of  the  comments  by  those  at  the  receiving  end  of  this 
approach  show  their  disenchanunent  with  these  formal  methods  where  'systems  designers'  produce 
computing  systems  that  have  little  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  end  users. 

This  engineering  paradigm  although  applied  to  computing  and  information  systems  is  totally 
inappropriate  and  unnecessary  as  the  underlying  technotogies,  unlike  physically  produced  objects,  are 
capable  of  being  restructured  on  an  ongoing  basis.  In  the  context  of  interaction  over  distance  to  some 
extent  this  move  is  already  evident  in  the  telecommunications  sector  with  the  development  of  INS 
Gntelligent  Netwoik  Servrces)  and  the  related  concept  of  VPNs  (Virtual  Private  Networks)  which  enable 
end  users  to  construct,  deconstruct  and  reconstruct  multiple  k)gical  networics  that  then  overlay  actual 
physical  telecommunications  infrastructures. 

An  alternative  paradigm  is  process  rather  than  product  oriented  and  advances  that  computing  and 
information  systems  are  sock>-technical  systems  and,  like  'soft*  human  systems  are,  capable  of 
restructuring  dynamically.  The  paradigm  is  therefore  iterative  and  circular.  It  recognises  that  there  is  a 
specification  or  analysis  phase  and  that  is  followed  by  design  and  system  dcvetopment^  but  argues  that 
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non  of  these  phases  are  closed  or  linear.  In  other  words  the  user  can,  and  should  be,  involved  at  all  stages 
in  the  development  cycle.  In  this  world  there  is  never  any  md  product  simply  a  stage  in  an  ongoing 
development  fvocess. 

This  is  the  background  to  the  need  to  develop  a  formalised  design  methodology  for  the  construction  of  co- 
operative learning  environments.  This  p^per  now: 

1.  Advances  a  social  constructivist  sqqiroach  to  learning  in  which  learning  and  teaching  is  seen  as  a 
process  of  active  communication,  interpietation  and  negotiation. 

2.  Develops  a  view  of  information  technology  as  a  medium  of  constrained  communication 

3.  Finally  offi^  an  aiq)roach  to  the  design  of  ca<q)erative  learning  oivironments. 

L  Learning  m  Co-ordinated  CommuBicatioii. 

There  is  no  way,  none,  in  which  a  human  being  could  possibly  master  the  world  without  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  others  for,  in  fact,  the  world  is  others/  (Bruner  in  Wertsch  1985.)  The  reason  for 
starting  with  this  obVKn^  r  tement  is  that  most  learning  tfaetxies  ignore  this  reality.  In  the  many4o- 
many  interactions  enabled  by  the  advanced  learning  technologies  based  on  telematics  this  social 
dimension  cannot  be  ignored.  An  approach  to  learning  is  required  that  can  deal  with  both  the  social  and 
individual  dimensions  of  learning. 

In  overview  only  this  section  of  the  paper : 

a.  Stresses  the  process  of  conununication,  in  particular 

i.)  the  imp<Htance  of  context;  ii)  the  role  of  *rules*  as  'coordination  tools*;  iii)  the  purpose  of  *role'  in  the 
co-ordination  of  communication; 

b.  Links  the  above  analysis  tt>  communication-<»iented  s^^proach  to  learning  using  the  following 
Vgotskyian-influenced  an>foach: 

i.  Learning  requires,  a)  the  necessary  existing  cognitive  competence,  b)  the  necessary  conceptual  l)ridge' 
between  the  new  and  the  old, 

ii.  That  this  l»idging  {Hocess  between  new  and  old  concqptual  structures  is  an  intrinsically  social  process 
whether  for  'individuals'  or  for  gjXHxps 

iii.  and  that,  in  general,  the  'tutc^  is  a  key  factor  in  enabling  this  ^bridging'  or  'scaffolding'  between  the 
'new'  and  the  *old*  to  take  place  to  take  place  in  learning. 

iv.  We  therefcKe  need  to  identify  the  elements  that  underlay  the  conununication  processes  tiiat  enable 
learning 

V.  and  develop  an  appnqxiate  (collaborative)  pedagogy  for  both  individuals  and  groups  in  which  learning 
can  take  place 

c.  And  finally,  to  qperationalise  the  approach  with  an  emphasis  on:  i)  the  role  of  the  tutor  in  learning;  ii) 
implications  fcx'  design  and  fcH"  collaboration 

In  summary,  the  approach  to  learning  offered  takes  account  of  the  potential  openness  in 
communication  offered  by  the  time  and/cM*  distant  independent  technologies  of  advanced  co-operative 
learning  technologies.  It  offers  a  socio-cognitive  perspective  on  learning  stressing  the  importance  of: 

1.  Context 

2.  Co-ordination  of  action  within  a  contextual  framework 

3.  The  active  nature  of  learning 

4.  The  role  of  tiie  tutor 

5.  The  role  of  other  learners  as  a  resource 
(see  E>avies,  1992  for  detailed  exposition  of  above) 

2.  Computer  Technok)gies  as  Communications  Technologies 

This  section  develops  the  theme  that  computer  technologies  are  communication  media  and  focuses  on 
two  linked  areas: 

i.  The  nature  of  interaction  with  computer  Uxhnology 

ii.  The  nature  of  integration  of  computer  technology 
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in  learning  settings. 

In  particular  it  advances  that: 

1.  Computer  technologies  are  interactive  communication  technologies.  They  are  however 

a.  ,  technologies  of 'constrained  communication*  (Petri,  1977),  and 

b.  general  purpose  non-context  specific  machines  i.e.  context-insensitive 

2.  The  co-ordination  of  action  is  BMdiuia  dependent  and  does  not  automatically  transfer  to  computer- 
based  systems. 

From  this  and  in  the  context  of  the  use  erf  advanced  computer  technologies  for  learning 
collaboratively  and  odierwise  we  can  immediately  identify  a  list  of  areas  for  concern: 

a.  The  effect  and  role  of  the  media  used 

b.  Nature  of  the  'constraints*  in  computer  technology 

c.  Problems  of  contextualising  interaction 

d.  Co-ordination  of  interaction  in  complex  learning  scenarios  via  telematic  systems. 

Petri  (1977)  sees  computers  as,  *a  general  communication  medium  for  strictly  organised 
information  flow'  What  is  the  nature  of  this  strictly  organised  flow?  As  the  surrogate  interaction 
enabled  by  computers  cannot  control  for  external  context  it  must  constrain  interaction  in  wder  to  enable 
dialogue  to  occur  at  all.  It  does  this  by  restricting  the  nature  of  allowable  dialogue  |H^isely. 

The  problem  with  this  constraint  is  that  a  number  of  different  provider  perspectives  have  to  be 
accomnKxlated  to  deliver  any  co-operative  learning  environment  understandable  by  its  users.  In  particular 
the  important  role  of  metacommunication  in  learning  was  outlined  earlier.  For  the  co-ordination  of  action 
three  linked  elements  were  required:  a.  recognition  cf  context^  b.  conununication  rules,  c.  assumption  of 
role(s).  However,  computers  as  general  purpose  tools  for  interactive  communication  do  not  have  a 
'context*  embedded  within  them.  They  are  media  of  constrained  communication.  They  do  embody 
communication  rules,  but  the  rules  are  programmed  by  their  designers.  Since  the  machines  themselves 
are  unable  to  contextualise  they  require  users  to  adapt  to  their  embedded  rules.  They  do  this  by  having 
the  role  of  'surrogate  partner'  embedded  within  their  programming.  (Maass  1983).  The  computers'  'role' 
as  a  partner  will  however  be  limited  to  knowledge  of  the  application  running  and  to  a  generic  context 
All  these  points  make  current  computer-based  conununication  system  a  difficult  medium  for  enabling  co- 
operation. 


In  summary  for  a  computer-supported  co-q;)eralive  learning  environment  the  fdtowing  maoix  can  be 
devek)ped: 


Co-ordination 

Communication 

Dialojiue  with  Machine 

Machine  Controlled 

Constrained 

Dialogue  with  People 

Structured    by     Context  and 
Application 

Open,     but     with  media 
constraints  to  bandwidth 

It  now  clear  computer  systems  are  communication  technok)gies,  but  with  a  particular  and  limited  set  of 
interactive  capabilities.  The  role  of  this  section  has  not  been  to  offer  a  set  of  learning  methods,  but  rather 
to  point  out  that  these  technologies  are  in  fact  communication  media*  They  thercfoce  need  to  be  treated  in 
design  terms  as  any  other  communication  media  whilst  at  'die  same  time  recognising  their  important 
interactive  capabilities  and  disadvantages.  In  this  sense  they  are  enabling  in  that  they  can  act  as  a 
communication  medium  for  co-ordinating  interaction  across  time  and  distance.  (Davies,  1992  for  further 
details) 

3.  Learning  Network  Design 

Given  the  socio-cultural  approach  to  learning  with  advanced  interactive  communication 
technologies  advanced  here  -  Computer-Supported  Co-operative  Learning  (Davies,  1988)  -  what  does 
this  imply  for  the  design  of  distance  learning  environments  in  the  light  of  the  comments  above?  O 
'Malley(l990)  sees  two  main  issues  for  the  design  of  collaborative  systems: 
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1.  'kaw  to  construct  an  environment  in  which  learners  can  share  representations  and  contribute  equally 
to  the  joint  activity' 

2.  *how  to  design  the  appropriate  representations  and  tools  which  will  make  it  possible  for  learning  to 
take  place' 

The  focus  is  tbeiefore  on  the  design  of  collaborative  conununication  media  and  tools  for  both  its  initial 
construction  and  end-user  manipulation.  This  section  offers  a  process  approach  to  design  and  develops  a 
methodology  for  the  production  of  co-opmuive  learning  environments 

3.1  Designing        the  User 

The  'user"  in  technology-based  learning  systems  is  a  problematic  concept  Is  it  the  learner,  the 
tutor,  the  author,  the  course  manager,  the  administrates,  .^.?  In  large  scale  telematics-based 
environments  it  is  all  these  users.  The  point  is  that  each  of  these  'usas'  has  different  per^)ectives  on  what 
is  essentially  an  'organisation'.  This  shared  'environment'  can  be  sliced  into  a  number  of  logical  views 
depending  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  'user'.  It  is  therefore  the  role  of  the  service  provider  and  of  Learning 
Netwoik  Design  to  accommodate  these  views  by  providing  the  design  tools  to  enable  their 
concqHualisation  and  ultimately  their  construction. 

Learning  Network  Design  is  a  design  methodology  developed  from  the  'soft  systems'  design 
methodology  of  Checkland  and  suitable  for  the  design  <rf  loosely  coiq)led  systems'.  Typically,  these 
systems  arc  human  (x^ganisations:  'By  'methodology'  I  do  not  mean  method...My  sense  of  the  word  here 
is  that  the  outcome  of  the  research  is  not  a  method  but  a  set  of  principles  of  method  which  in  any 
particular  situation  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  method  uniquely  siUtable  to  that  particular  situation.' 
Checkland  (1979.)  Learning  Netwoik  Design  methodology,  when  ^lied  in  a  particular  context,  will 
give  rise  to  a  kx:alised  design  method  ^propriate  to  that  context  LND  therefore,  is  not  simply  about  the 
design  of  the  technical  components  of  learning  systems  it  also  concerns  the  total  design  of  the  learning 
environments  AND  the  parameters  to  action  within  them. 
The  parameters  to  Learning  Network  Design  are: 

1.  Methodology  as  Generic: 

Problems  are  often  generic,  but  solutions  are  generally  local.  LND  therefore,  is  a  methodology 
rather  than  a  method.  It  may  spawn  several  actual  methods  that  are  'situated'  in  the  cultural 
sense  (both  in  the  wider  national  or  regional  sense  and  in  a  kx:al  sense  in  terms  of  say,  an 
organisation) 

2.  Focused  on  Providing  Solutions  for  Learning  in  Cooperative  Situations 

To  enable  the  process  of  learning  in  groiq>s 

3.  ScaleaUe 

Can  handle  a  pair  (tutor  and  student)  or  the  organisational  complexity  of  a  msiyx  training 
provider  with  many  thousands  of  students 

4.  Simple  &  Structured 

Consists  of  few  elements  and  so  able  to  be  employed  with  course  providers 

Learning  Network  Design  therefore  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  Virtual  learning 
environments*.  That  is,  of  enabling  the  creation  of  the  integrated  communication  and  co-ordination 
structures  and  tools  that  will  assist  the  learning  process  in  time  and/or  distance  learning  environments. 
These  are: 

a.  the  systemAmfrastructural  architecture  Ccontext  and  communication  structures') 

b.  tools  for  action  inside  the  environment  Ccommunication  resources') 

and  project  the  views  in  this  paper  on  computer  technologies  and  the  nature  of  learning. 

Learning  Network  Design  is  a  process  rather  than  product  approach  to  design  with  the  foltowing 
parameters: 

relevance  with  respect  to  setting 

'"quality**  defined  by  looking  from  the  user  to  the  program  -  to  assess  programs  'relevance'  or 

'adequacy'  with  respect  to  a  particular  form  of  work 
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-people's  competence  defined  in  relation  to  their  own  professional  practice  -  and  their 
competence  to  be  continually  changing  as  part  of  a  learning  process 

-'referent  system'  composed  of  "human  work,  learning  and  communication"  -  so  in  process  of 

continual  change  and  modification  /  Suchman  (1988) 
These  issues  are  addressed  within  the  multq>le  user  perspectives  enabled  by  Learning  Netwoik  Design 
with  the  focus  being  on  the  design  of  communication  structures  to  aid  teaching  and  learning  processes.  In 
particular,  the  fostering  of  the  social  processes  that  will  enable  cognitive  development 

3.2  Learning  Network  Design 

The  focus  of  LND  is  on  the  impOTtance  of  communication  in  context  LND  does  not  specify  an 
exact  specification,  rather  it  provides  the  parameters  for  design  'with  the  user'.  These  parameters  point  to 
the  importance  of  communication  and  the  co-ordination  of  action  at  the  levels  of : 

•  Contert 

•  Group 

•  Individual 
and  focused  on : 

•  communication 

•  co-ordination  of  action 

•  role. 

This  gives  the  following  generic  grid  for  Learning  Network  Design: 


Context 

Group 

Individual 

Communkation 

Immanent 

Structured 

Tool*     Use  within 
medium 

Co-ordination 

Via  embedded 
communication  structures 

Via  dynamic  structuring 

Mental  Models 

Role 

Embedded  performatives 

Logical  Attribute 

*Plans  for  Action' 

This  above  mauix  is  the  generic  design  frameworic  for  CSCL  systems.  Design  methods  should  evolve  in 
context  from  this  framewcMk.  It  can  now  be  operationalised  in  the  task  oriented  context  of  particular 
course  requirements.  For  example  it  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  the  ^Multimedia 
Teleschool*  (Beriitz,  1993).  This  gives  the  folk>wing  outline  results  for  the  design  of  a  distance  language 
course  for  delivery  via  CMCS: 


Context 

Group 

Individual 

Communication 

Constructed  metaphor  - 
Yirtual  Language 
Schoot 

Ctosed  Task-wiented 
groups 

Written  world 

Co-ordination 

CMCS  Embedded 
Structures    -  'Seminar 
Rooms' 

Tutor  Directed 
Learning  Structures 

Interaction  in  Learning 
Group 

Roles 

Tutor 

Learner 

Administrator 

From  Context  and  Group 
Maintenance 

Dynamic  role  'playout' 

Further  detailed  design  will  emanate  from  this  matrix  at  the  level  of  sub-context,  sub-group  and 
individual. 


4.Conclusioo 

The  approach  offered  in  this  paper  has  been  to: 

1 .  Offer  a  social  consiructivist  pedagogy  focused  on  the  role  of  communication  and  its  co-ordination 

2.  Argue  that  computer  technologies  are  media  of  communication. 

3.  Devck)p  a  linked  communication-oriented  design  methodology  -  Learning  Network  Design 
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In  summary,  Learning  Netwock  Design  is  a  structure  for  design.  As  with  for  example,  the  design  of  any 
organisation,  the  actual  design  pfocess  should  be  implemented  by  those  wix)  commission  (the  users)  and 
by  those  who  advi^  and  implement  The  actual  implementation  is  an  iterative  process  of  proposal* 
criticism  and  reprq[x>sal.  Learning  Netwofk  Design  offers  a  framework  for  design  for  the  realisation  of 
advanced  co-operative  distance  learning  environments. 
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Towards  an  analysis  of  visual  media  in  learning: 
A  study  in  improving  syllogistic  reasoning. 
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Institute  of  Educational  Technology 
The  British  Open  University,  Walton  Hall.  Milton  Keynes,  MK7  6AA 
E-mail  :  m.w.dobson@uk.ac.open 

Abstract:  People  find  difficulty  in  performing  syllogistic  reasoning.  This  paper  outlines 
some  reasons  for  poor  syllogistic  reasoning.  Representational  systems  (RSs)  used  in 
presenting  and  evaluating  syllogisms  can  be  distinguished  in  terms  of  attributes  such  as 
specificity,  expressivity  and  abstraction.  Graphical  RSs  have  pedagogical  potential 
because  of  their  expressivity  and  specificity  attributes.  The  paper  looks  at  different 
graphical  RSs  for  supporting  syllogistic  reasoning  and  describes  them  in  terms  of  those 
distinguishing  attributes.  Secondly  it  makes  claims  about  which  should  generate  better 
learning  outcomes  as  a  result  of  the  different  degrees  of  these  attributes.  The  talk  will 
report  findings  of  an  empirical  study  relating  outcomes  from  the  use  of  these  systems  to  the 
systems  attributes. 


1.  Syllogistic  Reasoning 

Syllogistic  reasoning,  is  the  purest  form  of  deduction,  has  been  the  study  of  cognitive  scientists  and 
philosophers  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  since  Aristotle  [Aris36]  and  turns  out,  in  certain  cases,  to 
be  very  difficult  for  human  problem  solvers  to  perform.  A  syllogism  is  made  up  of  two  premises  that 
each  contain  a  single  quantifier,  and  a  conlusion  which  relates  the  two  end  terms; 

Some  philosophers  are  polymaths 

All  polymaths  are  intelligent 

Therefore,  some  philosophers  are  intelligent 

Premises  and  conclusions  of  syllogisms  can  be  in  one  of  four  distinct  moods: 


All  A  are  B 
Some  A  are  B 
No  A  are  B 
Some  A  are  not  B 


affirmative  universal  (A) 

affirmative  existential  (I) 

negative  universal  (E) 

negative  existential  (O) 


There  are  four  possible  figures,  which  the  premises  of  a  :'yllogism  can  be  written  in.  In  each  case,  A  and 
C  are  the  end  terms,  (occurring  in  conclusions),  and  B  is  the  middle  term  (occurring  in  both  the  premises). 
These  figures  are  as  follows; 


A-  R 

B-e 


B- A 
C-B 


A-B 
C-B 


B- A 
B-C 


The  first  two  are  asymmetrical  because  the  middle  term  is  located  in  different  places  in  the  two 
premises,  and  the  second  two  are  symmetrical  because  the  middle  term  is  located  in  the  same  position 
in  both  premises.  Each  premise  can  be  in  one  of  the  four  moods  (A,E,I,0),  and  therefore  there  arc  64 
distinct  forms  in  the  premises.  In  fact  according  to  more  modern  views  of  syllogistic  reasoning  there  arc 
512  possible  syllogisms,  because,  each  pair  of  premises  can  be  combined  with  eight  possible  conclusions, 
(four  conclusions  in  the  form  A  -  C,  and  four  of  order  C  -  A),  This  however  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
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only  27  of  these  pairs  are  valid.  Some  combinations  are  very  simple  and  others,  people  get  no  better 
than  chance  results  of  success. 

1.1,  Aspects  of  Human  Performance  in  Syllogistic  Reasoning 

People  find  syllogistic  reasoning  hard,  what  is  still  a  mystery  is  why  people  find  some  syllogisms  so 
hard.  There  are  a  number  of  hypotheses  to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  question  and  they  fall  under  the 
broad  categories  outlined  below. 

"A  theory  of  syllogistic  performance  should  at  the  very  least  account  for  the  relative 
difficulty  of  different  forms  of  syllogism  for  the  figural  response  bias,  and  for  the  nature  of 
the  erroneous  responses,  including  those  of  the  type,  "no  valid  conclusion"  (interrelating 
the  end  terms).  The  atmosphere  effect  can  only  account  for  some  errors  and  not  for  those  of 
the  form  "no  valid  conclusion".  It  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  relative  difficulty  or 
with  the  figural  effect.  The  conversion  theories  certainly  account  for  some  errors  and  for 
some  aspects  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  syllogisms,  but  they  cannot  explain  either  the 
figural  bias  or  the  erroneous  "no  valid  conclusion"  responses.  The  Euler  circle  theories 
explain  some  aspects  of  relative  difficulty,  but  not  the  figural  bias"  [Johns92]. 

The  following  sections  show  an  overview  of  relevant  theoretical  positions  with  respect  to  these 
difficulties  in  syllogistic  reasoning,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  area,  but  an 
introduction  to  current  and  recent  thinking  in  the  area. 

The  Atmosphere  Hypothesis:  Woodworth  and  Sells  [Wood35],  connoted  the  term  "atmosphere 
effect"  which  predicts  the  errors  in  performing  syllogistic  reasoning  to  be  the  result  of  global 
impression  produced  by  the  premises  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  strict  logical  deduction.  Atmosphere  is 
defined  in  terms  of  two  dimensions,  quality  and  quantity.  The  quality  refers  to  the  premise  being  either 
affirmative  or  negative,  the  quantity  of  the  premise  refers  to  whether  the  statement  is  universal  or 
particular.  The  orthogonal  pairings  of  values  subsumed  under  quality  and  quantity  yield  the  four  moods 
above  (A,  I,  E,  O).  The  atmosphere  effect  can  then  be  stated,  firstly  referring  to  quality,  that: 
"whenever  the  quality  of  at  least  one  premise  is  negative,  the  quality  of  the  most  frequently  accepted 
conclusion  will  be  negative,  when  neither  premise  is  negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  affirmative"  and 
the  second  principle,  referring  to  quantity,  states  that;  "whenever  the  quality  of  at  least  one  premise  is 
particular,  the  quantity  of  the  most  frequently  accepted  response  will  be  particular;  when  neither 
premise  is  particular,  the  conclusion  will  be  universal" 

Illogical  Conversion:  Chapman  and  Chapman  [Chap59],  have  a  view  on  the  difficulty  of 
syllogistic  reasoning  which  they  called  illogical  conversion,  this  is  discussed  in  [News90].  The 
principle  refers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  converse  of  either  an  A  or  an  O  statement  when  logically  this  is 
not  permissible,  and  where  the  premise  pair  has  a  logically  valid  conclusion  in  another  figure.  This 
principle  accounts  for  the  main  errors  in  AA,  AE,  AI,  lA,  AO  and  OA  pairs. 

The  effects  of  belief  on  syllogistic  reasoning:  Possibly  the  most  pervasive,  and  in  some  ways 
easily  countered  group  of  problems  with  reasoning  go  under  the  heading  of  belief  related.  There  are 
three  principle  ways  in  which  beliefs  could  affect  reasoning:  (1)  They  may  distort  the  interpretation  of 
the  premises.(2)  They  may  influence  the  deductive  process,  biasing  which  conclusions  are  reached.  And 
(3)  They  could  be  used  to  filter  out  unacceptable  conclusions  that  are  produced  by  the  deductive  process. 

2.  Representation  of  Syllogistic  Reasoning 

Tl^^re  are  a  number  of  representational  systems  which  can  be  used  for  the  support  of  learning  and 
solving  syllogistic  reasoning  problems.  The  larger  context  of  this  work  has  involved  analysis  of  many 
different  systems,  inluding  Venn  [Venn94],  Johnson  Lairds  mental  models  []ohn92],  Eulers  circles 
(nule72],  Stennings  adapted  Euler  cirlcs  [Sten92(a)] ,  Tarskis  World  [Barw90]  and  Lewis  CarroUs  "Game 
of  Logic"  IDodg96].  There  is  space  here  only  to  describe  four  of  these  systems. 
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2A.  Venn  Diagrams 


Venn  diagrams  can  be  used  to  represent  three  term  quantified  deduction  (syllogistic  reasoning). 
Three  overlapping  circles  are  placed  within  a  square  which  counts  as  the  universe  of  discourse.  Each  of 
the  circles  represents  one  of  the  terms  used  in  the  syllogism.  The  Venn  diagram  is  used  during  the 
process  of  validating  the  syllogism  by  taking  each  premise  and  shading  out  the  area  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  there  being  a  member  within  that  region,  and  by  marking  with  a  cross  those  areas  where 
it  is  claimed  that  a  member  exists.  If  a  premise  states  that  a  member  exists  within  an  ambiguous  area, 
i.e.  one  where  there  is  two  possible  areas,  then  the  cross  is  placed  on  the  line  between  the  two  areas. 


Figure  1  (a)  .  Showing  Venn  diagram  representation  of  the  syllogism  All  B  are  A,  Some 
B  are  C.  Figure  1(b).  Showing  the  partially  specified  individual  Some  As  are  Bs  and 
either  C  or  Not  C. 

In  Figure  1.  the  syllogism  'All  B  are  A,  Some  B  are  C  is  shown  using  the  Venn  RS.  The  Venn  RS  is 
capable  of  substantially  more  abstraction  than  Euler  Circles.  Venn's  system  is  usually  used  with  a 
notation  for  expressing  disjunctions  (either  a  chain  of  'x's  or  placing  symbols  on  borders).  This  means  it 
can  express  partially  specified  individuals  (things  which  are  A  and  B  and  either  C  or  not  C),  and  so 
clearly  has  less  ^specificity'  [Sten93].  Figure  2  demonstrates  exactly  this  partially  specified  individual 
using  the  second  of  the  conventions  for  expressing  disjunctions. 

2,2,  Euler  Circles 

Euler  circles  can  be  used  to  represent  syllogisms.  However  there  are  at  least  two  variants  on  the 
Euler  circle  system.  The  more  traditional  system,  (see  e.g.  [Cera71]),  is  described  here.  In  the  next 
section,  a  more  novel  interpretation  of  Euler  due  to  [Sten92]  is  given.  In  this  traditional  system  the 
initial  premises  are  given  as  the  relation  between  two  circles  either  separated,  overlapping  one 
contained  with  the  other,  the  second  contained  within  the  first,  or  one  identified  with  the  other. 
These  relations  are  known  as  the  Gergonne  relations.  One  of  the  interesting  results  of  Euler  circle  RS  is 
that  they  can  give  some  indication  as  to  the  complexity  of  the  syllogism  [Cera71],  that  is,  the  possible 
A  -  C,  C  -  A  combinations.  It  is  possible  that  people  when  presented  with  written  or  spoken  syllogisms, 
believe  there  is  only  one  diagrammatic  representation  and  therefore  one  model  which  relates  the 
premises.  If  then  ,  when  they  have  constructed  a  diagram  they  are  unable  to  immediately  read  off  the 
conclusion,  subjects  will  have  no  reason  to  construct  further  diagrams.  On  this  theory,  subjects  will  fail 
when  there  is  more  than  one  Euler  representation  of  the  premises  and  where  a  conclusion  derivable  from 
the  first  diagram  was  not  derivable  from  further  diagrams  which  where  not  constructed. 


Figure  2.  Possible  A-C  Relations  for  the  syllogism  All  B  are  A,  Some  B  are  C. 


In  Figure  2  we  see  the  possible  Euler  representations  for  the  syllogism  -  All  B  are  A,  Some  B  are  C.  The 
reader  will  note  that  in  (2),  the  universal  quantification  is  restricted  to  the  B  -  A  relation.  (2)  is  also 
the  diagram  with  the  "maximal  number  of  regions".  With  the  added  convention  of  some  shading  in  the 
region  where  there  is  certainly  some  membership,  this  diagram  approaches  the  adapted  system  of  the 
next  section. 

2.3>  Stennings  Euler  circles 

Although  Stenning  [Sten93c]  insists  his  system  is  a  more  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Euler 
system  than  e.^.  [Cera71],  and  indeed  the  author  is  inclined  to  agree,  it  is  useful  to  separate  the  two. 
Conventionally,  the  four  possible  premises  (AIEO),  could  be  represented  by  5  possible  circle 
configurations,  (A  by  2,  I  by  4,  E  by  3  and  O  by  1).  Stennings  system  with  its  added  conventions  for 
interpretation  has  an  exactly  one  to  one  mapping  for  the  premise  configurations  to  diagrams.  There  are 
therefore  four  diagrams  and  four  premises  where  one  premise  }^  represented  by  one  diagram  only.  Figure 
5.  shows  the  Stenning  representation  of  tlie  syllogism  All  B  are  A.  Some  B  are  C,  Some  C  are  A. 


Figure  3.  Adapted  Euler  representation  of  the  syllogism  All  B  are  A,  Some  B  are  C. 

The  important  features  of  Stennings  system  are  in  the  representation  of  each  of  the  premises  and  the 
systematic  combination  of  the  premise  pairs.  So  in  terms  of  the  premise  representation,  looking  at  the 
second  premise  in  figure  3  (Some  B  are  C),  where  in  the  Gergonne  relations  there  would  have  been  four 
possible  diagrams,  there  is  now  only  one.  The  added  convention  of  the  shading,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  member  of  that  region,  now  allows  for  a  much  more  simple  representation.  The  difference  can  also 
be  demonstrated  by  a  linguistic  comparison.  Whereas  the  traditional  Euler  circles  may  have  allowed 
for  Some  As  are  Some  Bs,  Some  and  indeed  AH  As  are  All  Bs,  Some  As  are  All  Bs  and  lastly  Some  but 
only  Some  As  are  Some  and  only  some  Bs,  the  Stenning  model  permits  only  the  last  of  these.  In  terms 
therefore  of  specificity,  Stennings  system  is  far  more  specific,  less  abstract  and  equally  expressive  than 
its  traditional  counterpart.  The  traditional  Euler  system  required  that  the  solver  created  all  possible 
combinations  of  all  possible  premise  representations,  and  then  to  solve  the  syllogism  the  solver  would 
have  to  propose  a  solution  and  check  that  it  was.  consistent  with  all  the  resulting  diagrams.  The 
enormity  of  this  task  can  be  understood,  when,  in  the  case  of  the  syllogism  "Some  A  are  B,  Some  B  are 
C"  16  conclusion  diagrams  are  generated.  It  is  suspected  that,  although  the  Stenning  systems  is  a  much 
more  simple  system  to  understand  and  read  conclusions  from,  the  process  of  registration  of  the  two 
premise  diagranis  is  not  so  well  adopted  by  the  learner.  This  process  is  developed  more  fully  in 
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[Sten92].  Rather  simplistically,  the  process  begins  with  development  of  characteristic  diagrams  of 
each  premise,  these  are  given.  Registration  is  a  more  complex  process,  the  goal  being  to  combine  the 
middle  terms  circle  with  as  many  regions  as  possible  relating  the  end  terms.  When  this  is  complete  it 
remains  to  observe  the  shaded  areas  from  the  component  premises  ,  if  any  of  these  remain  non- 
intersected,  and  no  more  than  one  premise  was  negative  then  there  is  a  valid  conclusion.  The 
formulation  of  the  conclusion  depends  on  the  quantification  of  this  non  intersected  area. 


2,4.  Tarski's  World  (TW) 

Written  by  Jon  Barwise  and  Jon  Etchemendy  of  Indianna  and  Stanford  Universities  respectively,  TW 
is  an  interactive  program  designed  to  be  used  with  the  book  "The  language  of  First  Order  Logic" 
[Barw90].  The  program  is  described  by  [Gold92],  and  basically  supports  an  interpreted  first  order  logic 
for  a  first  order  language  with  equality.  The  program  has  three  components,  a  world  module,  a  sentence 
module  and  a  keyboard  module,  each  in  separate  windows.  The  world  module  displays  certain  objects, 
(cubes,  tetrahedra  and  dodecahedra)  and  certain  relationships  e.g.  Large(x),  Larger(a,b)  and 
Leftof(c,d).  Although  the  system  is  not  designed  either  to  teach  or  support  syllogistic  reasoning,  it  is 
possible  to  use  TW  to  display  states  of  a  world  and  look  at  syllogistic  inference. 


■  ■ 

Figure  4.  Showing  Tarski's  World  Representation  of  blocks  world. 


Materials  have  been  developed  which  are  to  be  used  in  association  with  TW,  that  help  learners  to 
see  the  relationship  between  the  diagram  and  a  syllogism.  The  important  ideas  which  can  be  learned 
from  TW  are  those  associated  with  the  contingency  of  truth  upon  the  world.  In  TW  where  the  world  is 
very  restricted  this  kind  of  message  is  quite  easily  presented.  When  a  pair  of  premises  are  presented  to 
a  student,  he  may  attempt  to  construct  a  conclusion.  The  relationship  between  the  premise  and  the 
world  is  such  that  there  are  many  worlds  in  which  the  premise  may  be  true.  If  we  say  ,  for  example, 
that  3x(Large(x)  A  Tet(x)),  there  may  be  one,  two,  three  or  however  many  large  tetrahedra,  there  may 
be  many  cubes,  no  cubes,  dodecahedron  etc.,  in  order  for  the  premise  to  be  true.  The  validity  of  a 
conclusion  rests  on  it  being  impossible  to  generate  a  diagram  in  which  the  premises  are  true  and  the 
conclusion  false.  TW  fills  a  further  role,  which  is  to  show  in  a  step-wise  fashion,  by  the  playing  of  the 
Hintika  game,  the  validity  of  any  claim  a  student  makes  about  the  truth  of  a  sentence. 


3.  Empirical  Work 

Empirical  work  is  under  way  which  will  involve  the  construction  of  similar  tasks  which  can  all  be 
performed  using  the  systems  outlined.  The  method  will  be  to  pre  and  posttest  subjects  with  premises, 
and  conclusions  from  ten  selected  prototypical  syllogisms  with  non-lingiustically  biased  predicates  and 
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to  ask  subjects  to  validate  conclusions.  The  test  population  will  be  sixth  form  18  year  old  school  pupils. 
The  results  will  refer  the  learned  outcomes  to  the  attribute  profiles  of  each  of  the  representational, 
systems  as  shown  in  table  1.  (below).  Item  analysis  will  reveal  the  importance  of  each  RS,  and 
attributes  of  each  system  in  terms  the  of  the  various  groups  of  biases  from  the  literature. 


TW 

Euler 

StennEuler 

Venn 

Expressivity 

High 

Low 

Lowest 

Low 

Specificity 

High/Low 

Med 

Low 

Med 

Naturalness 

Med/Low 

Med 

Med 

Med 

Abstraction 

High/Low 

Med 

Med 

Med 

Table  1.  Showing  qualities  of  representational  systems  for  solving  Syllogistic  problems 

The  results  will  provide  a  profile  of  the  most  critical  factors  of  the  RSs  for  learning  .  It  is  likely 
that  this  attribute  profile  will  be  transferable  to  more  ill-formed  domains,  and  this  will  be  the  subject 
of  later  follow-up  studies. 
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Abstract:  Understanding  science  and  technology  issues  requires 
primarily  a  number  of  spatial  abilities  to  comprehend  the  3- 
dimensional  structure  of  systems.  Adequate  spatial  abilities  have 
long  been  identified  as  a  necessary  mental  tool  for  understanding 
science  and  technology  phenomena.  Multimedia  technology  has 
opened  the  door  for  a  large  variety  of  options  that  significantly 
enhance  Intelligent  Computer  Aided  Instruction  (ICAI)  in  general 
and  students*  spatial  aptitude  in  particular.  We  have  been  utilizing  a 
number  of  multimedia-supported  visualization  techniques  in  a 
studyware  of  human  physiology.  This  paper  presents  these 
techniques  using  the  Brain  module  as  a  case  in  point.  The  techniques 
include  looking  inside  the  brain,  involving  the  student  in  exposing 
brain  parts,  viewing  the  brain  from  different  aspects  and  linking 
sUiicture  with  function. 


Theoretical  foundations  of  the  teaching/learning  process  on  one  hand  and  recent  advances 
in  multimedia  technology  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  learning 
environment  that  benefits  from  both.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of  an  hyper- 
environment  -  shell  -  for  Intelligent  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (ICAI)  development. 
Within  this  ICAI  shell,  science  and  technology  studyware  can  be  developed  most  efficiently, 
using  state-of-the-art  technology  and  science  education  methods  (Dori,  Dori  &  Yochim, 
1992).  The  division  of  the  learning  environment  and  science  or  technology  domain  of  study, 
into  two  components  of  a  studyware  opens  the  way  for  the  development  of  a  generic 
framework  that  supports  studyware  authoring.  Such  a  framework,  or  "shell,"  should  enable 
the  expert  team,  charged  with  the  curriculum  development,  to  concentrate  on  a  sound 
presentation  and  teaching  of  the  subject  matter.  At  the  same  time,  the  shell  is  supposed  to 
take  care  of  putting  the  subject  matter  in  the  right  educational  context,  relieving  the 
developers  from  the  burden  of  low  level  programming,  such  as  graphic  user  interface  and 
repetitive  tasks. 

We  have  adopted  this  approach  in  the  development  of  the  Human  Physiology  studyware. 
The  idea  of  standardizing  elements  in  the  software  under  development,  which  eventually  has 
turned  into  a  framework  for  a  shell  definition,  has  evolved  as  the  individual  modules  were 
being  developed.  The  first  module  was  The  Endocrine  System  (Yochim  &  Dori  1993 A).  It 
already  contained  many  of  the  principal  elements  that  were  later  reused  and  improved  in  the 
subsequent  modules:^^^  Nervous  System  (Yochim  &  Dori  1993B)  and  The  Digestive 
System  (Yochim  &  Dori  1993C),  but  several  important  features  were  added.  These  include 
incorporating  test  barriers  consisting  of  randomly  selected  sets  of  questions,  as  well  as 
navigation  and  orientation  aids. 
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Multimedia  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Spatial  Ability 

Multimedia  is  a  key  component  of  intelligent  computer  assisted  instruction.  It  is  a  superb 
tool  that  enables  the  ICAI  module  domain  expert  developer  to  express  and  convey  his/her 
knowledge  about  systems  and  their  behavior.  Grasping  how  systems'  components  interact 
with  each  other  in  both  the  spatial  and  temporal  domains  is  the  key  to  understanding  science 
and  technology  issues. 

vSpatial  understanding  of  complex  structures,  as  the  ones  that  occur  in  biological  systems, 
is  an  important  cognitive  ability,  which  involves  3-dimensional  thinking.  According  to 
McGee  (1979),  spatial  ability  is  the  ability  to  mentally  juxtapose,  orient,  manipulate,  rotate, 
twist  and  invert  pictorially  presented  objects.  Linn  &  Peterson  (1985)  subdivide  spatial 
abilities  into  three  categories:  (1)  Spatial  perception:  the  ability  to  determine  spatial 
relationship  with  respect  to  the  orientation  of  one's  own  body,  (2)  Mental  rotation:  the 
ability  to  mentally  rotate  a  two-  or  three-dimensional  figure  rapidly  and  accurately.  (3) 
Spatial  visualization:  a  problem  solving  ability  of  tasks  involving  multi-stage  manipulations 
of  spatially  presented  information.  A  significant  niimber  of  studies  (e.g..  Small  &  Morton, 
1983;  Lord,  1985;  and  Ben  Haim,  Lappan  &  Houang,  1988)  have  shown  that  spatial  skills 
can  be  improved  through  learning  experiences.  Linn  &  Peterson  (1985)  and  Lord  (1987) 
have  found  gender  differences  in  spatial  abilities  which  can  be  improved  by  meaningful 
interventions.  Differences  in  spatial  abilities  have  also  been  found  between  science  majors 
and  non-science,  liberal  arts  counterparts,  favoring  science  majors. 

These  findings  point  to  the  significance  of  spatial  aptitude  to  all  science  disciplines. 
Science  educators  should  therefore  construct  and  reinforce  spatial  thinking  and  mental 
formation  and  manipulations  of  images  in  their  students.  This  way  they  can  reach  their  true 
potentials  and  be  more  scientifically  oriented.  Multimedia  is  an  ideal  tool  for  materializing 
these  recommendations  in  science  in  general  and  for  human  physiology  systems  in 
particular.  The  integration  of  text  with  graphics  has  created  a  host  of  new  opportunities  of 
explaining  and  demonstrating  complex  systems'  structures  and  their  relation  to  functions. 

Looking  Inside  the  Brain 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  great  variety  of  options  offered  by  multimedia  in  the 
Human  Physiology  studyware  discussed  above.  It  comprises  a  series  of  modules  for 
teaching  and  exploring  different  topics  in  human  physiology.  All  the  modules  were 
developed  using  HyperCard  on  Macintosh  computers.  Each  module  can  be  used  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  other  modules,  thus  can  be  considered  a  separate  volume  - 
electronic  book  -  in  an  electronic  encyclopedia  on  human  physiology.  In  this  paper,  we 
elected  to  concentrate  on  the  Brain  module  as  a  case  in  point.  From  the  opening  screen  it  is 
possible  to  access  directly  different  subjects  included  in  the  module  without  the  need  to  go 
sequentially  through  them,  thereby  enabling  quick  access  to  any  desired  topic,  assisted  by 
on-line  help.  An  even  more  elaborate  access  and  navigation  mechanism  is  provided  by  the 
map  of  Learning  Path,  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  is  a  tree  structurc  of  the  three  different  levels  of 
detail  depth,  and  cognitive  aptitude  that  the  studyware  encompasses. 

The  first  level  of  the  Brain  module  has  three  topics:  Introduction,  Sensory  Input  and  Motor 
Output,  and  Processing  the  Signals.  Each  topic  is  accessible  by  clicking  the  mouse  at  the 
name  of  the  topic.  Each  of  the  sub-topics  in  the  second  level  of  complexity  is  recorded  next 
to  a  "radio  button**  pointed  to  by  a  gray  arrow,  such  as  The  Somatic  Senses  in  topic  B,  The 
sub-topics,  too,  are  accessible  by  clicking  at  their  buttons.  Finally,  the  most  detailed 
information  appear  in  the  subsections,  which  are  the  **leaves"  of  the  subject  tree  hierarchy, 
and  they  are  directly  accessible  as  well.  Taste,  Vision,  and  Audition  are  examples  of  such 
**leaves**  in  the  Somatic  Senses  sub-topic. 

The  problem  of  "getting  lost**  in  the  web  of  possible  paths  of  complex  multimedia 
documents  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  Human  Physiology  is  well  known  to  both  users 
and  developers  of  such  environments.  The  Learning  Path  (LP)  map  is  an  invaluable  tool  for 
both  orientation  and  navigation  throughout  the  study  session.  Each  card  (screen)  in  the 
module  is  equipped  with  the  button  "Where  Am  I?,**  which  can  be  seen  in  each  one  of  the 
following  screen  images.  This  button,  when  clicked,  invokes  this  map  and  causes  the 
appropriate  topic,  from  which  the  student  asked  where  he  was,  to  blink  repeatedly,  until  the 
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Figure  1.  The  Learning  Path  map  of  the  Brain  studyware  module 

vScreen  is  clicked  again  somewhere.  From  the  map,  the  student  can  either  return  to  where  he 
came  from  or  proceed  to  another  topic.  In  Figure  1 ,  for  example,  the  student  has  come  from 
the  Audition  leaf,  which,  in  the  actual  study  unit,  is  blinking. 

Fostering  Mastery  Learning  Through  Exposure  of  Brain  Parts 

Following  a  number  of  introductory  cards,  the  student  is  already  asked  to  actively 
participate  in  the  process  of  exposing  the  brain  parts.  Each  boldface  word  in  the  text  of 
Figure  2,  (such  as  brainstem,  hypothalamus,  and  limbic  system)  when  pointed  to 
by  the  mouse  (even  without  clicking)  causes  the  exact  location  of  the  corresponding  brain 
part  to  be  marked  on  the  brain  drawn  to  the  right.  Simulating  a  brain  dissection,  which  in 
reality  is  done  only  by  medical  students,  if  it  is  at  all  feasible,  with  multimedia  becomes  an 
easy  task  that  can  be  performed  repeatedly  back  and  forth  with  no  extra  cost  or  effort.  By 
clicking  at  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  as  the  student  is  instructed  to  do  in  another 
screen,  the  left  hemisphere  is  removed,  and  using  a  visual  effect  built  into  HyperCard,  the 
picture  is  dissolved  into  a  new  screen,  exposing  the  brain's  inner  components. 

Having  exposed  the  inner  brain*s  parts,  by  moving  the  cursor  around  the  various  parts, 
the  name  of  each  part  shows  up  as  the  cursor  enters  its  area  and  disappears  as  the  cursor 
exits  it.  This  is  implemented  by  setting  buttons  or  fields  that  respond  to  an  **on 
mouseEnter''  HyperTalk  command.  By  providing  this  option,  the  student  has  as  much 
time  as  he  or  she  needs  to  explore  the  newly  exposed  parts.  Moreover,  by  clicking  on  the 
back  radio  button,  it  is  possible  to  return  back  to  the  first  card  and  repeat  the  simulated 
hemisphere  removal  over  and  over  again.  This  pattern  of  providing  for  the  iteration  of 
almost  any  significant  visual  operation,  is  used  throughout  the  studyware.  This  mastery 
learning  principle  enables  the  student  to  iterate  any  dissection,  rotation,  or  animation 
sequence,  until  he  or  she  is  satisfied  with  the  level  of  spatial  understanding  of  the  3-D 
structure  of  the  parts  being  displayed  and  manipulated. 

Animation:  Viewing  the  Brain  from  Different  Aspects 

A  student  electing  to  deepen  his  spatial  abilities  can  do  so  by  viewing  the  brain  structure  by 
a  series  of  moving  pictures.  The  pictures  appearing  one  after  the  other  are  arranged  as  a 
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movie,  creating  the  illusion  of  a  rotating  brain  that  is  viewed  by  the  spectator  from  all  the 
important  angles.  Four  of  the  12  pictures  of  this  brain  movie  are  presented  in  Figure  3.  This 
movie  goes  on  repeatedly  until  the  student  deliberately  stops  it 
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Figure  2.  Fostering  the  student's  active  involvement  by  identifying  brain  parts 

Movies  of  this  nature  enhance  the  first  two  of  the  three  spatial  abilities  discussed  above. 
Spatial  perception,  which  is  the  ability  to  determine  spatial  relationship  with  respect  to  the 
orientation  of  one's  own  body,  is  obtained  by  the  different  viewing  angles.  Mental  rotation, 
i.e.,  the  ability  to  mentally  rotate  a  two-  or  three-dimensional  figure,  is  experienced  by  the 
student  watching  the  brain  movie.  The  student  may,  at  any  point  along  the  movie,  "freeze''  it 
by  simply  moving  the  cursor  away  from  the  bottom  area  of  the  movie  display  area,  and 
"unfreeze"  it  by  moving  the  cursor  to  the  same  area.  As  long  as  the  cursor  is  there  and  the 
mouse  rests,  the  movie  repeats  itself.  This  utmost  flexibility  in  movie  control  is  accountable 
for  obUiining  high  spatial  understanding,  as  the  student  can  stop  the  movie  and  advance  it  at 
any  desired  point  to  examine  details  that  seem  not  to  be  clear  enough. 

Linking  Structure  with  Function:  the  Barrier  Test 


The  studyware  offers  the  student  a  number  of  options  to  evaluate  himself/herself.  This  is 
done  through  voluntary  quizzes  (Dori  &  Yochim,  1990)  and  mandatory  tests.  Before  the 
student  is  allowed  to  advance  from  the  introduction  to  the  second  topic.  Sensory  Input  and 
Motor  Output,  the  Brain  module  asks  the  student  to  try  to  passe  a  mandatory  barrier  test. 
The  test  is  composed  of  a  set  of  five  questions  chosen  randomly  by  the  program,  ensuring 
that  the  same  test  is  not  administered  to  the  same  student  more  than  once.  This  is  done  by 
keeping  z  record  of  the  tests  given  to  each  student,  who  is  required  to  identify 
himself/herself  before  the  test  is  presented. 

Figure  4  is  a  sample  of  a  barrier  test  of  the  Organization  and  Brain  Function  sub-topic.  It  is 
aimed  at  testing  the  extent  of  meaningful  learning  the  student  obtained.  The  five  problems 
presented  in  the  test  are  covered  by  a  field  saying  Click  here  for  question  t,  with  i  = 
1,...5.  In  Figure  4,  the  student  has  already  answered  questions  1,  2,  and  4.  He  scored  61% 
in  question  2  and  lower  than  a  passing  grade  (set  at  55%)  in  question  4.  The  low 
achievement  in  question  4  is  responded  by  the  studyware \s  advise  to  review  the  specific 
sub-topic  Surface  Brain  Structures,  as  the  question  deals  with  this  sub-topic.  Question  5  has 
just  been  exposed  but  not  yet  answered.  The  questions  are  oriented  towards  several 
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Figure  3.  Sample  pictures  of  the  brain  structure  movie 


cognitive  levels.  Question  1  requires  the  identification  of  a  single  part  (basal  nuclei). 
Question  2  asks  to  identify  three  parts  in  tlie  brain  structure:  hypothalamus,  mammillary 
body,  and  fornix.  Question  4  concerns  understanding  of  the  spatial  brain  structure:  it  calls 
for  pointing  at  a  major  subdivision  of  the  cerebrum.  Correctly  answering  this  requires  that 
the  student  understands  that  the  cerebrum  consists  of  several  major  parts  and  there  are  four 
points  that  need  to  be  pointed  at.  This  question  reflects  the  level  of  the  third  spatial  ability, 
spatial  visualization.  It  involves  problem  solving  of  tasks  with  manipulations  of  spatially 
presented  information.  Questions  3  and  5  requires  comprehension  of  the  relation  between 
structure  and  function.  Higher  levels  of  problem  solving  abilities  appear  in  the  barrier  tests 
before  entering  the  third  topic  -  Processing  the  Signals.  When  the  student  is  done  with 
answering  the  five  questions,  clicking  on  the  grade  button  sends  a  message  to  the  program 
to  calculate  the  grade.  A  new  screen  is  then  opened,  telling  the  student  his/her  grade.  Having 
passed  the  test,  the  student  is  able  to  advance  to  the  next  topic.  Otherwise,  a  list  of  sub- 
topics that  need  be  reviewed  shows  up  below  the  grade  with  buttons  leading  directly  to  each 
sub-topic.  As  can  be  seen,  the  system  monitors  the  students'  performance  as  expressed  by 
their  responses  to  problems  posed  to  them  and  reacts  accordingly.  This  is  a  first  step  in 
imitating  the  role  of  an  exemplary  teacher,  who  is  expected  not  only  to  grade  the  test  but, 
more  importantly,  provide  the  right  directions  for  the  appropriate  remedial  learning  activity. 

Summary 

We  have  presented  a  multimedia-based  studyware  application,  which  serves  as  an 
evolving  model  for  an  ICAI  shell.  With  the  resulting  study  modules,  students  can  engage  in 
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enjoyable  active  learning  and  enhance  their  spatial  abilities  while  the  system  monitors  their 
responses  and  reacts  accordingly. 

The  enabling  technology  of  multimedia  suits  the  non-linear  nature  of  knowledge,  which  is 
so  difficult  to  convey  by  books.  The  Brain  module  of  the  Human  Physiology  studyware 
has  been  presented  as  a  case  in  point.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  concepts  and  architecture 
proposed  in  this  work  will  be  further  developed  and  take  advantage  of  the  synergy 
emanating  from  the  fusion  of  modem  educational  theories  and  the  opportunities  offered  by 
multimedia  technology.  
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Figure  5.  A  harrier  test  sample  of  the  Organization  and  Brain  Function  sub-topic 
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Abstract 

Since  real-life  situations  of  trauma  training  are  practically  no*,  available,  a  proper  substi- 
tiue  fTiUst  take  advantage  of  the  most  recent  advents  in  multimedia  and  groupware  technolo- 
gies. Multimedia  visualization  is  of  particular  importance  in  trauma  training,  as  the  crucial 
step  of  the  patient*s  initiail  assessment  is  largely  based  on  surface  check.  Using  trauma  team 
training  cis  a  case  in  point,  our  long-term  goal  is  to  design  a  domain-independent  Team 
Training  Shell  (TTS) — a  generic  scheme  for  team  training  application  generator.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  enable  the  creation  of  training  executables  in  any  domain  that  involves  the  need  for 
coordination  among  team  members  charged  with  a  common  mission.  The  design  of  the  TTS 
architecture  requires  the  integration  of  concepts  and  techniques  from  multimedia-supported 
human-machine  interaction  environment,  groupware-based  team  collaboration,  networking 
and  distributed  applications  and  databases.  Our  work  is  oriented  towards  obtaining  synergy 
through  integrating  the  benefits  of  groupware  with  multimedia.  In  this  paper,  we  describe 
the  background  and  considerations  involved  in  the  TTS  design  by  using  the  trauma  team 
training  as  a  case  in  point. 

Multimedia  as  a  Supporting  Technique 

Most  existing  software  systems  support  the  interaction  between  the  user  and  the  system,  but 
usually  do  not  support  interaction  ?.  mong  users.  We  focus  on  the  class  of  coordination  systems, 
that  allow  individuals  to  view  their  actions,  as  well  as  the  relevant  actions  of  others,  within 
the  context  of  the  overall  goal.  The  main  conceptual  components  of  a  coordinated  groupware 
system  are  the  following  [3]:  Shared  context:  A  set  of  objects  and  actions  performed  on 
these  objects  that  are  visible  to  a  set  of  users.  View:  A  multimedia  representation  of  some 
portion  of  a  shared  context.  Role:  A  set  of  privileges  and  responsibilities  attributed  to  an 
agent.  Coordination  management:  A  mechanism  for  coordinating  simultaneous  operations. 

It  is  within  the  View  component  of  that  multimedia  is  heavily  involved.  The  contribu- 
tion of  multimedia  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  training  systems,  as  those  systems 
require  human  cooperative  responses  to  simulated  real-life  situations  displayed  to  them.  Mul- 
timedia combines  elements  of  motion  and  still  video  images,  special  effects,  synthetic  video, 
fast  graphics  and  text  with  the  interactive  capabilities  of  a  desktop  workstation.  Although 
most  of  the  research  in  this  area  centers  on  individual  multimedia  applications  that  use  stand- 
alone workstations,  great  potential  for  multimedia  lies  in  the  wide-spread  development  and 
use  of  distributed  multimedia  applications  [1].  There  is  a  number  of  existi.ig  experimental 
multimedia-based  systems.  Among  them  are  EDUCOM  [5],  and  IRIS  Intermedia  system  [4]. 
Our  work  is  oriented  towards  obtaining  synergy  tlirough  integrating  the  benefits  of  groupware 
with  multimedia,  while  alleviating  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  the  complex  management,  con- 
trol and  coordination  problems  discussed  above.  The  tool  that  wc  propose  for  this  purpose 
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Figure  1:  An  OPD  of  a  Trauma  Center 


is  the  Team  Training  Shell  (TTS).  Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  shell,  we  introduce  the 
Object-Process  Analysis  (OPA)  methodology  that  we  use  as  a  tool  for  designing  the  TTS. 

Object  process  Analysis 

The  basic  observation  underlying  the  Object  Process  Analysis  (OPA)  [2]  approach  is  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  of  interest  can  be  classified  either  as  an  object  or  as  a  process.  The 
approach  combines  Object  Oriented  Analysis  (OOA)  to  represent  the  static-structural  aspects, 
and  the  Data  Flow  Diagram  (DFD)  to  represent  the  dynamic-procedural  aspects,  into  one 
integrated  representation  approach,  Object-Process  Diagram  (OPD).  Figure  1  is  an  OPD  of  a 
trauma  center.  A  trauma  center  consists  of  three  main  objects:  Staff,  Equipment  and  Patient, 
depicted  as  rectangular  boxes,  and  alYeatment  process,  shown  as  an  ellipse.  The  object  treated 
by  the  process  is  an  unstable  patient  and  the  desired  outcome  is  a  stabilized  patient. 

As  shown  in  the  legend  of  Figure  1,  an  Object-Process  link  leads  from  objects  to  processes 
and  vice  versa,  describing  the  inpuc  and  output  objects  needed  to  maintain  the  process.  Blank 
and  solid  disks  terminating  a  line,  denote  instrument  and  agent  links,  respectively.  An  instru- 
ment link  connects  the  object  which  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  process  at  which  it  points. 
Likewise,  the  agent  link  connects  the  object  (usually  person),  which  carries  out  the  process  at 
which  it  points.  Solid  and  blank  triangles  denote  the  two  basic  structural  relations  whole-part 
and  generalization-specialization,  respectively. 

The  Team  Training  SheU  (TTS) 

The  Team  IVaining  Shell  (TTS)  is  a  multimedia-supported  framework  for  developing  train- 
ing modules  for  teams  who  work  in  coordination  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  The  system  in 
figure  2  consists  of  three  main  processes:  Training  Authoring,  Training  Execution  and  Evalu- 
ation. The  main  purpose  of  TTS  is  to  transfer  the  Team  from  a  base-level  proficiency  to  an 
improved  one. 

The  Team  Training  Authoring  process  is  carried  out  by  the  Team  Training  Author,  who 
has  the  Domain  Knowledge  and  uses  TTS  with  its  Supporting  Environment  as  the  authoring 
instrument.  In  this  authoring  process,  the  domain  expert  generates  an  Executable  Training 
Module  which  has  a  Training  Scenario  Tree.  A  node  in  this  tree  represents  a  decision  point 
while  each  edge  represents  the  relative  weight  assigned  to  the  selected  action. 

The  resulting  Executable  Training  Module  is  used  as  input  to  the  Team  Training  Execution 
process.  This  process  is  supervised  by  the  Team  Trainer,  who  is  a  domain  expert  that  has 
Domain  Knowledge.  The  Supporting  Environment  is  an  integrated  server  combining  a  Mul- 
timedia interface,  a  Communication  unit,  an  extended  Database  management  system  and  a 
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Coordination  management  unit.  It  provides  both  the  Authoring  and  the  Execution  processes 
with  the  appropriate  tools.  Among  them  is  the  multimedia  tool  kit,  which  allows  selection  of 
the  suitable  media  combination,  the  activation  time  and  duration.  The  Evaluation  process  pro- 
vides ongoing  follow-up  facilities.  Its  important  constituents  are  performance  history  logging, 
comparison  with  previous/standard  results,  and  evaluation  techniques. 

Multimedia  in  TTS 

A  Team  Training  Shell,  like  many  other  shells,  should  hide  the  implementation  details, 
providing  the  author  with  a  convenient  tool  for  creating  the  target  application.  The  TTS 
architecture  is  based  on  a  number  of  distributed  workstations,  one  for  each  trainee,  connected 
through  a  high-speed  communication  network.  Each  trainee  sees  and  operates  the  system  from 
his/her  viewpoint.  Concurrently,  the  trainer  can  show  a  global  view  of  the  whole  system  to 
each  trainee  or  to  all  of  them.  The  trainee  is  supposed  to  follow  the  scenario  activated  by  the 
trainer  and  respond  as  s/he  is  expected. 

A  typical  screen  display  comprises  several  independent  views:  The  trainee  view,  the  in- 
tegrated general  view,  general  common  information  view  and  a  dialog-box  for  menu-driven 
interaction,  through  which  the  trainee  performs  the  simulated  actions  and  communicates  with 
his  peers.  The  trainee*s  view  is  extracted  from  the  integrated  view  and  can  be  manipulated 
by  each  trainee  for  himself.  Normally,  this  view  is  used  for  showing  the  trainee  a  video  clip 
that  represents  the  simulated  reality  at  that  moment.  A  typical  training  team  includes  team 
members,  one  of  whom  is  designated  as  the  team  head.  A  regular  team  member  may  look  at 
his  own  view,  which  displays  his  role  and  past  performance.  The  Team  Head  is  the  member 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  team  and  instructs  the  other  team  members.  In  the  case  of  trauma 
treatment  teams  this  is  the  chief  physician.  In  a  tank  crew  this  is  the  tank  commander,  etc. 
The  Team  Head,  like  the  trainer,  has  the  option  of  looking  at  an  integrated  view  of  the  session 
and  the  capability  of  monitoring  and  following  each  of  the  member's  view  at  any  time.  He  may 
also  issue  commands  for  session  flow  changing  or  problem  solving. 
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Figure  4:  An  overview  of  a  team  training  setup 

A  Trauma  scenario  example 

The  treatment  process  begins  with  an  initial  assessment.  This  is  followed  by  the  definition 
of  the  immediate  problems  causing  the  stabilization  interference.  It  ends  with  an  application  of 
the  appropriate  treatment.  The  initial  assessment  is  divided  into  the  following  check  sequence: 
Airway,  Breathing,  Circulation  and  Disability  (known  as  "ABCD"). 

The  problem  addressed  in  this  example  is  tension  pneuthorax  .  The  trainee  should  diagnose 
it  from  the  description  and  data  provided  in  the  scenario. 

Figure  3  is  an  "explosion"  (procedural  scaling-up)  of  the  Treatment  process  described  in 
figure  1,  showing  three  sub-processes:  Initial  Assessment,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

A  trauma  patient  is  evaluated  by  the  three  attributes:  Assessment  (unassessed  /  assessed), 
Diagnosis  (imdiagnosed  /  diagnosed),  and  Stability  (unstable  /  stable).  Each  attribute  combi- 
nation is  a  difi^erent  status  of  the  patient.  The  mission  of  the  team  can  now  be  formulated  as 
changing  the  patient  status  from  (unassessed,  imdiagnosed,  unstable)  into  (assessed,  diagnosed, 
stable). 

Figure  4  shows  a  set-up  of  a  team  consisting  of  a  Trainer  Physician  and  three  trainees: 
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Figure  5:  TTS  trainee  interaction  screen 


Physician,  who  is  the  Team  Head,  Nurse,  and  Anesthetist.  Each  of  the  four  members  is  equipped 
with  a  workstation  through  which  s/he  sees  the  scene,  communicates  with  the  other  team 
members,  and  performs  the  required  activities. 

Figure  5  depicts  the  layout  of  each  trainee  interaction  screen.  The  main  part  of  the  screen 
is  devoted  to  the  trainee  specific  view.  Another  frame  displays  the  team  view  which  the  trainer 
usually  sees.  A  view  usually  displays  a  video  movie  representing  the  scenario  as  it  proceeds.  It 
constantly  changes  as  the  session  proceeds,  and  can  be  controlled  by  the  trainer.  The  trainee 
may  ask  to  perform  video  operations  such  as  switching  the  specific  view  with  the  team  view 
and  zooming  part  of  the  view.  Another  part  displays  the  current  monitor  results,  such  as 
blood  pressure,  beep  rate,  breathing  rate  etc.  The  status  bar  is  used  for  session  orientation,  it 
shows  the  current  session  stage,  the  time  left  and  performance  evaluation.  In  addition  to  the 
permanent  display  portions,  the  trainee  may  use  a  menu  to  see  other  trainees  view,  select  and 
activate  applicable  operations,  and  display  lab  results  and  electronic  images. 

The  training  session  begins  with  a  video  movie  presenting  a  patient  breathing  spontaneously, 
but  with  a  very  high  rate.  The  scenario  is  set  so  as  to  allow  the  physician  to  detect  the  patient's 
parameters  by  displaying  the  patient  in  various  positions  and  angles  and  viewing  the  data 
displayed  by  the  monitoring  equipment.  The  trainer  may  slow  or  even  stop  the  running  scene 
and  rewind  the  scenario  if  deemed  necessary.  Consultation  among  team  members  is  enabled 
either  by  directly  addressing  each  other  or  issuing  a  consultation  request  through  the  system. 

In  our  example,  the  physician  is  expected  to  acquire  the  data  concerning  the  patient's 
breathing  rate.  If  he  does  so  within  the  expected  time  frame,  the  system  responds  with  the 
(exceptional  high)  value  of  40  beats/minute.  Otherwise,  the  patient's  condition  continues  to 
deteriorate  as  the  session  proceeds.  Using  the  knowledge  of  very  high  breathing  rate,  the 
physician  is  now  expected  to  watch  and,  using  audio  capabilities,  listen  carefully  to  detect 
findings  in  breath  sound,  percussion,  significant  distention  of  neck  veins  and  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  trachea.  Following  this  assessment  process  the  physician  is  expected  to  obtain 
the  following  results:  the  patient  has  a  diminished  breath  sound  in  the  left  side,  left  hyper- 
timpani,  distention  of  neck  veins,  and  opposite  trachea  position.  The  physician  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  problem.  The  number  of  possible  attribute  value  combinations  grows 
combinatorially.  It  makes  the  diagnosis  process  highly  complicated.  At  any  decision  point  the 
trainee  has  a  number  of  possibilities  from  which  he  has  to  select  and  proceed.  The  score  of 
each  action  determines  whether  the  system  allows  the  scenario  to  proceed  or  else  prevents  it 
while  issuing  an  appropriate  explanation.  Normally  there  is  one  recommended  option  in  the 
scenario  tree.  Some  of  the  possible  actions  are  completely  wrong,  as  they  lead  to  catastrophic 
results.  The  system  or  the  trainer  may  prevent  such  actions  from  being  selected  by  any  trainee. 
Assuming  the  correct  assessment  has  been  selected,  the  physician  determines  the  problem  and 


notifies  the  team  of  his  diagnosis  along  with  the  treatment  to  be  performed.  Then,  the  physician 
asks  the  nurse  to  prepare  the  patient  for  a  needle  insertion  to  the  chest.  The  nurse  is  supposed 
to  perform  a  series  of  preparatory  activities:  undressirg  the  patient,  cleaning  the  chest,  supply 
equipment,  etc.  This  is  done  by  selecting  operations  from  a  list  of  possible  operations  displayed 
through  the  menu  bar,  and  applying  them  to  the  patient^s  body  by  pointing  to  the  appropriate 
body  location.  Each  applied  operation  that  has  a  visual  effect  on  the  presentation  is  displayed, 
either  by  moving  to  the  appropriate  video  frame  or  by  combining  a  still  picture  with  the  video 
movie.  After  the  patient  is  ready  for  the  needle  insertion,  the  physician  selects  the  needle  size 
from  a  displayed  list  or,  points  to  the  exact  location  and  then  inserts  the  needle.  As  a  result  of 
this  treatment,  the  patient's  condition  is  stabilized  within  the  appropriate*  :ime  span. 

Conclusion 

We  have  introduced  the  concept  of  Team  Training  Shell  (TTS)  and  its  components.  Mul- 
timedia technology  and  coordination  management  are  two  key  components  of  TTS.  There  are 
many  theoretical  and  technological  details  in  the  supporting  environment  that  may  not  yet 
be  ripe  for  the  required  application  we  have  described.  A  major  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  tools 
that  support  concurrent  distributed  multimedia  display  and  control.  To  prove  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  team  training  executable  is  at  all  a  feasible  task,  we  expect,  as  a  first  stage, 
to  accomplish  the  analysis,  design,  and  implementation  of  a  prototype  that  demonstrates  the 
concept. 
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Abstract:  Recent  advances  in  information  technology  have  made 
feasible  the  development  of  intelligent  computer  assisted  instruction 
study  units.  Analysis  and  design  of  such  systems  require  the  active 
involvement  of  a  development  team  consisting  of  domain  experts, 
educators  and  knowledge  engineers.  Science  and  technology 
teaching  methodologies  are  frequently  domain-independent*  The 
important  component  that  changes  is  the  domain  knowledge.  This  is 
the  basis  for  the  analysis  and  development  of  an  Intelligent 
Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (ICAI)  shell.  We  apply  an  object- 
process  analysis  analysis  approach  to  analyze  the  shell,  the  users, 
the  system's  modules  and  the  relationships  among  them.  The 
object- process  diagram  is  used,  as  a  tool  to  visualize  the  relationships 
between  objects  and  processes  in  the  ICAI  Shell.  To  exemplify 
some  of  the  concepts,  we  provide  a  case  study  of  a  courseware 
development  process  of  a  CAI  Polymer  unit. 


Theoretical  foundations  of  the  teaching/learning  process  on  one  hand  and  recent  advances 
in  multimedia  technology  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  learning 
environment  that  benefits  from  both.  Science  and  technology  teaching  methodologies  are 
frequently  domain-independent.  The  important  component  that  changes  is  the  domain 
knowledge.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of  a  shell  for  Intelligent  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  (ICAI)  development.  The  division  of  the  learning  environment  and  science  or 
technology  domain  of  study,  into  two  distinct  components  of  a  studywarc  opens  the  way  for 
the  development  of  a  generic  framework  that  supports  study  ware  authoring  (Dori,  Dori  and 
Yochim,  1992).  Such  a  framework,  or  ''shell,"  should  enable  the  expert  team,  charged  with 
the  curriculum  development,  to  concentrate  on  a  sound  presentation  and  teaching  of  the 
subject  matter.  At  the  same  time,  the  shell  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  putting  the  subject 
matter  in  the  right  educational  context,  relieving  the  developers  from  the  burden  of  low  level 
programming  such  as  graphic  user  interface  and  repetitive  tasks.  The  approach  of  a  shell 
architecture  is  coherent  with  the  reusability  principle  of  software  engineering:  rather  than 
''reinventing  the  wheel,"  software  development  should  capitalize  on  existing  code  modules 
that  have  been  extensively  tested  and  proven  to  be  reliable  and  efficient.  Applied  to  our 
objective,  on  top  of  all  this,  education  principles  embedded  in  the  shell  would  ensure  a  good 
starting  point  for  ICAI  developers. 

An  ICAI  shell  is  a  very  large  development  project.  A  project  of  this  order  of  magnitude 
requires  a  well  founded  methodology  of  systems  analysis,  design  and  implementation.  This 
work  uses  an  object-process  analysis  (OP A)  approach  (Dori,  Phillips  and  Haralick,  1994)  to 
visualize  and  analyze  the  shell,  the  users,  the  system's  modules  and  the  relationships  among 
them.  The  OPA  approach  combines  the  object-oriented  analysis  (OOA)  approach  (Jacobson 
et  al.,  1992;  Shlaer  and  Mellor,  1992),  to  represent  the  static-structural  aspects,  and  the  Data 
Flow  Diagram  (DFD)  proposed  by  De  Marco,  (1978)  and  Yourdon  and  Constantine,  (1978) 
to  represent  the  dynamic-procedural  aspects,  into  one  integrated  representation  approach. 
The  basic  observation  underlying  the  object  process  approach  is  that  every  thing  can  be 
classified  as  an  object  or  as  a  process. 
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Figure  1.  An  OPD  showing  the  student's  attributes  and  their  possible  values 

An  Object-Process  Diagram  (OPD)  is  a  diagram  that  depicts  the  classes  within  the  system 
and  the  structural  and  procedural  relations  among  them.  The  OPD  uses  a  number  of 
symbols,  shown  in  the  legend  of  Figure  1.  One  is  the  effect  link,  which  leads  from  objects 
to  processes  and  vice  versa,  describing  the  input  and  output  objects  needed  to  maintain  the 
process.  Another  pair  of  symbols  are  blank  and  solid  disks  terminating  a  line,  which  denote 
instrument  and  agent  links,  respectively.  An  instrument  link  connects  the  object  which  is 
needed  to  carry  ou^  the  process  at  which  it  points.  The  agent  link  connects  the  object  (usually 
person),  which  carries  out  the  process  at  which  it  points.  Finally,  the  solid  and  blank 
triangles  denote  the  two  basic  structural  relations  whole-part  and  generalization- 
specialization,  respectively.  The  whole-part  relation  denotes  aggregation  of  one  or  more 
classes  to  a  higher-level  class.  The  generalization-specialization  (gen-spec,  or  "is-a"  relation) 
denotes  the  specialization  of  a  higher- level  class. 

The  Student  and  the  Teaching/Learning  Process 

The  end  user  -  the  student  -  is  modeled  as  an  object  affected  by  the  teaching/learning 
process.  Each  student  can  be  characterized  by  a  set  of  attributes  which,  at  a  given  point  in 
time  have  a  particular  combination  of  attribute  values.  The  major  student's  attributes  which 
are  of  interest  for  an  educator  are  listed  in  Figure  1.  The  possible  values  for  each  such 
attribute  are  listed  beside  each  attribute.  Where  applicable,  they  are  arranged  in  an  increasing 
order  of  advancement  and/or  sophistication.  A  student  may,  for  example,  have  a  concrete 
Cognitive  Level,  with  Thinking  Skill  understand,  with  individual  and  hands-on  Learning 
Needs,  with  book-style  Learning  Strategy,  low  Problem  Solving  ability,  shallow  Domain 
Knowledge,  and  Domain-Specific  Misconceptions  X  and  Z.  This  attribute  value 
combination  is  one  state  in  the  state  space.  The  state  space  is  the  collection  of  all  the 
possible  attribute  value  combinations  a  student  may  assume.  The  purpose  of  the 
Teaching/Learning  process  is  to  transfer  a  student  from  a  state  with  a  given  attribute  value 
combination  to  another  state,  in  which  the  overall  attribute  value  combination  is  higher.  The 
most  common  improvement  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  value  of  the  Domain-Specific 
Knowledge,  but,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  Teaching/Learning  process  is  expected  to  yield 
improvements  in  attributes  such  as  Thinking  vSkills,  Problem  Solving  Abilities  and  Learning 
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Strategies.  Figure  1  is  an  Object-Process  Diagram  (OPD),  in  which  Student  is  the  object, 
represented  as  a  rectangle  with  a  state-transition  diagram  at  its  upper  compartment, 
consisting  of  two  states,  represented  as  rounded-comer  rectangles,  and  with  the  list  of 
attributes  and  their  possible  values  at  the  lower  compartment.  The  Teaching/Learning 
process,  depicted  as  a  bubble  (ellipse),  is  shown  changing  the  student*s  state  from  lower  to 
higher  attribute  value  combination.  With  the  above  definition  of  the  student*s  states  the 
Teaching/Learning  process,  we  proceed  to  describe  an  overall  concept  of  the  ICAl  Shell,  it 
consists  of  the  Student  Module,  the  Expertise  Module,  and  the  Teaching^aming  Module. 
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Figure  2.  An  OPD  of  the  studyware  authoring  process  and  the  resulting  study  unit 

The  Expertise  Module  Object  within  the  ICAI  Shell 

The  Expertise  Module  object  class  and  the  Studyware  Authoring  process  class  arc  shown 
in  Figure  2.  The  Expertise  Module  consists  of  four  objects:  the  Concept-Map  Generator,  the 
Multimedia  Editor,  the  Table&Graph  Handler,  and  the  Problem  Composer.  The  Concept- 
Map  Generator  is  a  tool  for  the  process  of  Concept  Mapping  -  a  powerful  means  for  the 
representation  of  knowledge  at  various  levels  of  depth.  It  enables  easy  and  reliable 
construction  of  concept  maps  that  are  linked  to  each  other  as  described  by  Fisher  (1990). 
Computcri/x^d  concepts  maps  may  enable  navigation  around  the  study  unit  and»  possibly,  to 
and  from  other  study  units.  It  also  helps  students  in  putting  concepts  in  the  right  context, 
thereby  organizing  pieces  of  knowledge  in  a  meaningful  way.  An  advanced  option  of  this 
generator  can  be  its  ability  to  draw  Object  Process  Diagrams,  such  as  the  figures  in  this 
work.  Thus,  concept  maps  in  the  ICAI  Shell  environment  use  the  notation  and  semantics  of 
the  object-process  paradigm,  yielding  an  enhanced  version  of  concept  maps.  The 
Table&Graph  Handler  is  an  electronic  spreadsheets  that  enables  making  tables  and  graphs 
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and  define  constraints  among  table  cells.  It  is  used  for  Charting  and  produces  Graphs  and 
Tables.  One  example,  described  by  Linn  and  Songer  (1991),  makes  use  of  a  similar  tool  for 
teaching  thermodynamics  for  middle  school  students  to  help  them  construct  more  abstract 
and  general  scientific  principles  at  a  macroscopic  level. 
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Figure  3.  The  interaction  between  Student,  Teacher,  Study  Unit  and  the  ICAI  Shell 

The  Problem  Composer  is  the  fourth  component  of  the  Expertise  Module.  It  has  a  variety 
of  problem  templates  for  various  kinds  of  problems,  such  as  push-button  multiple  choice 
combinations.  It  is  used  in  the  process  of  Problem  Composition  which  results  in  Problems 
for  the  Problem  Bank  (Dori  and  Yochim,  1990).  Each  problem  is  characterized  by  the  topics 
it  is  designed  to  lest,  the  template  used  and  the  degree  of  difficulty.  The  Studyware 
Authoring  process  then  consists  of  Concept  Mapping,  Multimedia  Editing,  Charting,  and 
Problem  Composition.  The  result  of  these  processes  is  the  Study  Unit,  which,  in  turn, 
consists  of  a  Navigation  Unit,  a  Multimedia  Document,  and  a  Problem  Solving  Unit.  The 
Navigation  Unit  is  responsible  for  orientation  of  the  student  in  the  web  of  screens  so  that  he 
or  she  does  not  get  lost  and  can  always  find  out  **where  am  I". 

The  Multimedia  Editor  is  a  composite  software  component  for  multimedia  document 
authoring.  The  Problem  Solving  Unit  consists  of  a  Problem  Bank  and  Tests  which  are 
generated  by  randomly  selecting  problems  with  the  appropriate  attributes.  Tests  and  quizzes 
are  characterized  as  being  either  voluntary  or  mandatory.  This  mechanism  ensures  that  the 
student  does  not  browse  aimlessly  throughout  the  entire  module  and  across  modules  before 
obtaining  a  minimal  level  of  knowledge  about  the  subject  matter  he  has  studied  (Yochim  and 
Dori,  1993).  The  Expertise  module  is  one  of  the  three  modules  of  the  ICAI  Shell,  the  other 
two  being  the  Teaching/Learning  Module  and  the  Student  Module  (see  Figure  3).  The 
Student  Module  contains  a  Student  Attribute  Catalog  with  the  attributes  and  values, 
described  in  Figure  1.  For  each  individual  student,  this  module  keeps  record  of  Performance 
History  and  Attribute  Values.  The  Recorder  monitors  and  records  students'  responses  of 
interest,  such  as  the  order  and  duration  of  viewing  cards,  answers  to  quizzes  and  tests,  etc. 
The  Teaching/Learning  Module  is  the  heart  of  the  ICAI  Shell.  It  has  an  Instructional 
Knowledge  Base  with  Teaching  Methodologies  and  a  Rule-Base  for  diagnosis  of  students' 
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atlribules.  It  has  a  Controller  and  an  Inference  Engine  lhal»  based  on  Viq  Student's 
Performance  History  and  current  Performance,  infers  and  updates  the  current  vStudent*s 
Attribute  values.  These  are  used  for  the  process  of  Study  Control  which  iv>  done  by  the 
Controller.  It  controls  the  learning  pace,  depth  and  abstraction  level.  The  Stude:nt  is  engaged 
in  the  process  of  Teaching/Learning  in  which  the  Study  Unit  is  the  instrument  and  the 
human  Teacher  is  the  agent.  Using  data  from  the  Student  Module  regarding  present  and  past 
performance,  the  teacher  also  evaluates  the  student  and  advises  for  effective  learning 
strategies. 
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Figure  4.  An  Object-Process  Diagram  of  the  Polymer  Courseware  Authoring 


The  Polymer  Courseware  Authoring:  a  Case  in  Point 

To  exemplify  some  of  the  concepts  introduced  in  the  previous  sections,  we  provide  an 
example  of  a  complete  courseware  development  process  of  a  Computer  Aided  Instruction 
Polymer  unit  (Dori  and  Bamea,  1993).  Figure  4  is  an  OPD  of  the  CAI  Polymer  Unit 
development.  The  agent  that  authors  the  courseware  is  the  expert  team,  which  includes 
experts  in  the  area  of  the  chemistry  of  polymers  and  science  education.  The  products 
(objects)  of  this  process  are  the  Student,  Expertise,  and  Teaching/Learning  Modules.  As  a 
preliminary  activity,  the  expert  team  analyzed  the  Students'  Attributes  and  Teaching 
Methodologies  relevant  to  the  particular  subject  matter  -  the  study  of  polymers.  For  example, 
a  major  learning  need  has  been  found  to  be  understanding  the  properties  of  macromolecules 
that  are  related  to  their  three-dimensional  structure.  Accordingly,  one  teaching  methodology 
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was  set  to  be  3D  Molecular  Modeling.  The  outcome  of  the  Study  Unit  Development  Process 
was  the  CAI  Polymer  Unit  Prototype.  The  Prototype  was  used  by  an  Experiment  Group  of 
Chemistry  Teachers  who  took  part  in  an  in-service  training  aimed  at  both  introducing  the 
teachers  to  the  Unit  and  obtaining  feedback  on  the  prototype.  The  Prototype  Feedback, 
which  was  compiled  from  a  series  of  (pre-  and  post-training)  Questionnaires,  Observations 
and  Interviews,  was  used  by  the  Expert  Team  for  the  process  of  Study  Unit  Improvement, 
which  resulted  the  p-site  CAI  Polymer  Unit  version. 

Students  who  major  in  chemistry  v/ere  the  Experiment  Group  for  the  p-site  version,  and 
the  p-site  Feedback  obtained  form  them  was  the  input  to  the  Study  Unit  Completion.  The 
end  product  -  the  CAI  Polymer  Unit  ~  is  the  object  used  as  an  instrument  for  the 
Individualized  Learning  process  by  the  Student.  This  process  potentially  changes  the 
student's  attribute  values  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  combination. 

Summary 

We  have  presented  an  Object-Process  analysis  of  a  system  for  developing  courseware. 
With  the  resulting  study  units,  students  can  engage  in  active  learning  while  the  system 
monitors  their  responses  and  reacts  accordingly,  imitating  the  role  of  an  exemplary  teacher. 
This  Object-Process  analysis  serves  as  an  architecture  for  an  Intelligent  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  Shell.  It  is  based  on  a  holistic  view  of  the  student  as  an  object  and  the 
teaching/learning  as  a  process  that  transforms  him/her  from  a  state  of  lower  attribute  value 
combination  to  a  higher  one.  A  key  factor  in  this  system  is  the  enabling  technology  of 
multimedia,  which  opens  the  way  for  the  creation  of  a  multi-faceted  learning  environment 
and  suits  the  non-linear  nature  of  knowledge,  which  is  so  difficult  to  convey  by  books.  A 
preliminary  stage  in  the  development  of  these  concepts  has  been  presented  as  a  case  in  point 
by  the  CAI  Polymer  Unit  Development  Process.  We  believe  that  the  concepts  and 
architecture  proposed  here  will  be  eventually  materialized  and  take  advantage  of  the  synergy 
between  the  opportunities  offered  by  modem  educational  theories  and  technological 
advances. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  presents  HOED,  a  distributed  hypermedia  clicnt-wsrver 
system  for  educational  resources.  The  aim  of  HOED  is  to  provide  a  library 
facility  for  hyperdocimients  [Engelbart,  1990].  Its  miun  application  domain 
is  education.  The  HOED  database  not  only  holds  the  educational  resources 
themselves,  but  also  data  describing  characteristics  of  these  resources.  Distinc- 
tive features  of  the  HOED  server  are  the  separation  of  data  regarding  content 
(nodes)  and  structure  (links),  and  use  of  a  DataBase  Management  System 
(DBMS)  rather  than  files  for  data  management.  We  will  explain  how  we  make 
use  of  the  HOED  infrastructure  for  the  development  of  privi^te  study  modules 
on  basic  computer  science  topics  and  for  re- use  of  courseware  components.  We 
will  also  briefly  compare  our  work  with  related  research. 

1  Introduction 

The  work  presented  here  deals  with  a  diatributei  hypermedia  system  [CACM  1994].  It  is  related  to  and 
influenced  by  numerous  fields  of  computer  science,  including  information  retrieval,  databases,  Computer 
Supported  Collaborative  Work  (CSCW)  and  Computer  Aided  Learning  (CAL). 

In  [Duval  &  Olivie,  1993],  we  presented  a  distributed  multimedia  database  and  explained  how  it  can  be 
used  to  manage  multimedia  and  hypermedia  educational  resources.  We  will  describe  here  how  our  work 
has  evolved  since  then  into  a  client- server  distributed  hypermedia  database^  called  HOED  (sections  2). 
The  HOED  server  and  its  distinctive  characteristics  are  discussed  in  section  3;  the  client  environment  is 
described  in  section  4.  Two  application  areas  are  covered  in  section  5.  After  a  comparison  with  related 
work  in  section  6,  we  conclude  with  a  description  of  the  current  status  and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

2  Architecture 

The  design  of  HOED  is  based  on  a  client-server  approach. 

•  The  server  takes  care  of  data  management  and  is  itself  distributed.  A  hypermedia  database  is 
responsible  for  management  of  the  structural  aspects.  This  hypermedia  database  is  implemented 
on  top  of  a  multimedia  database  that  takes  care  of  content  management,  based  on  a  mechanism  that 
includes  a  type  indicator  (e.g.  string,  date,  GIF  image,  etc.)  with  each  multimedia  value.  Analogue 
and  digital  raw  data  stores  offer  physical  storage  facilities  for  the  multimedia  data. 

•  The  client  interacts  with  the  end  user  or  application  program,  initiates  requests  to  the  server,  and 
displays  the  query  results.  In  this  way,  the  client  hides  details  regarding  the  distributed  nature  of 
the  server,  the  communication  protocol  and  the  database  query  language. 

The  design  and  implementation  of  the  multimedia  database  and  raw  data  stores  has  been  covered  in 
[Duval  &  Olivie,  1993].  The  next  section  will  present  the  server  in  more  detail.  Section  4  covers  the 
client  environment. 
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3    HOED  Server 


3.1  Data  Model 

The  structural  unit  of  dat&  in  HOED  is  the  node.  The  primary  function  of  a  node  is  to  contain  multimedia 
content:  text,  computer  software,  audio  or  video  streams,  etc.  In  contrast,  the  primary  function  of  a  link 
IB  to  contain  structure  (see  also  section  3.2). 

An  unlimited  number  of  arbitrary  (attribute,value)  pairs  can  describe  characteristics  of  nodes,  links,  or 
the  participation  of  nodes  in  links.  At  any  time,  new  (attribute,value)  pairs  can  be  added  to  the  database. 
Some  attributes  are  predefined,  e.g.  'Type'  that  types  nodes,  links  and  participations  of  nodes  in  links. 
For  particular  types  of  these  constructs,  additional  attributes  can  be  predefined: 

•  We  have  e,g.  defined  a  specific  type  of  nodes  for  images  on  an  analogue  video  disk  about  dentistry, 
produced  at  Bristol  University  (see  also  section  5).  A  predefined  set  of  attributes  describes  the 
common  properties  of  the  material  presented  on  these  images;  breed,  sex,  species,  stain,  etc. 

•  Specific  types  of  links  model  specific  types  of  spatio-temporal  aggregation.  'Sequential  aggregation* 
e.g.  models  a  composite  node  as  an  ordered  sequence  of  components. 

3.2  Separation  of  Structure  and  Content 

In  conventional  hypermedia  systems  (exemplified  by  e.g.  HyperCard  and  Toolbook),  content  and  structure 
are  inextricably  intertwined:  links  are  embedded  in  document  nodes.  In  HOED,  links  and  nodes  arc 
separated  for  several  reasons: 

•  Maintenance  [Kappe,  Maurer  &  Scherbakov,  1993]  is  accomodated  by  separation  of  structure  and 
content.  If  e.g.  a  node  is  removed  from  the  hypermedia  database,  then  all  links  to  the  node  that  is 
being  removed  can  also  be  removed,  in  order  to  avoid  dangling  references.  This  does  not  require  a 
modification  of  any  of  the  remaining  nodes. 

•  Nodes  and  links  can  be  creaiedf  modified  and  deleted  independently:  no  conversion  process  is  required 
to  import  new  nodes,  as  the  link  information  docs  not  need  to  be  imported  into  the  document.  This 
facilitates  integration  of  separately  developed  tools:  node  editors  e.g.  don't  need  to  provide  link 
editing  facilities.  A  new  node  can  readily  be  integrated  in  the  overall  hypermedia  network:  new 
links  can  be  added  to  existing  nodes,  so  that  these  refer  to  the  new  node,  without  requiring  a 
modification  to  the  actual  content  of  these  nodes.  An  important  consequence  is  that  read-only 
documents  (e.g.  stored  on  a  CD-ROM)  can  be  linked  to  and  from. 

•  When  links  are  embedded  in  nodes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  a  hack-link  capability  that  identifies 
the  links  to  a  node  [Engelbart,  1990].  A  search  through  all  nodes  in  the  universe  in  order  to  identify 
those  that  contain  a  link  to  the  node  in  question  will  be  very  time  consuming.  Incorporation  of 
the  links  to  a  node  in  that  node  itself  requires  an  update  of  the  node  whenever  a  new  link  to  it  is 
created  or  an  old  link  is  deleted.  When  links  are  stored  separately,  then  the  hypermedia  database 
can  simply  be  searched  for  all  links  pointing  to  a  particular  node. 

3.3  Data  Management 

Some  systems  that  do  separate  structure  and  content  rely  directly  on  a  file  system  for  data  management 
purposes  [Wiil,  1993],  Using  a  DataBase  Management  System  (DBMS)  for  this  purpose  offers  many 
advantages: 

•  The  DBMS  can  take  care  of  consistency,  concurrency  and  access  control,  backup  and  recovery,  data 
integrity  and  distribution. 

•  The  query  facility  of  the  DBMS  can  be  used  to  support: 

-  query  baaed  access:  This  is  especially  relevant  in  a  large  scale  networked  hypermedia  context, 
where  navigation  alone  will  no  longer  be  appropriate  if  information  overload  is  to  be  avoided 
[Duval  k  Olivic,  1992], 


-  Initnsiond  links  [Kappc,  Maurcr  b  Schcrbakov,  1993]:  Conventional  links  list  explicitly  the 
identity  of  the  tturget  node(8)  of  a  link.  Intensional  links  are  defined  by  ii.  set  of  search  con- 
ditions, and  refer  to  all  nodes  satisfying  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  evalu^ition.  They  are 
therefore  dynamic,  in  the  sense  that  they  can  refer  to  different  sets  of  nodes  at  different  mo- 
ments in  time. 

-  link  fiHtring:  Search  criteria  can  be  defined  to  identify  those  links  that  are  relevant  to  a 
particular  group  of  users,  e.g.  in  terms  of  user  profiles  that  indicate  their  areas  of  interest, 
their  level  of  expertise,  etc.  This  is  especially  relevant  in  an  educational  context:  e.g.  once 
a  student  has  obtained  a  sufficient  grade  in  a  particular  test,  more  and  more  of  a  global 
hypermedia  structure  of  that  domain  may  be  revealed  to  him. 


4    HOED  Client 

We  envision  different  kinds  of  clients  accessing  the  HOED  server.  Node  ediiorB  support  creation,  mod- 
ification or  deletion  of  multimedia  node  content.  Typical  node  editors  include  CAD  tools,  authoring 
systems,  text  editors,  etc.  Link  editors  can  be  used  to  create  links  between  nodes.  A  browstr  enables  end 
users  to  explore  the  HOED  information  space,  following  links  between  related  nodes.  A  searchtr  enables 
developers  to  specify  search  constraints  that  identify  the  resources  they  are  looking  for.  The  constraints 
can  be  composed  of  arbitrary  complex  combinations  of  simple  constraints,  using  the  boolean  connectors 
AND,  OR  and  NOT. 

We  are  currently  developing  two  sets  of  client  components: 

•  A  first  set  of  components  is  under  development  in  Tcl/Tk  [Ousterhout,  1990],  a  user  interface 
management  system  available  from  Berkeley.  Tcl/Tk  provides  facilities  for  communication  between 
applications,  so  that  the  different  client  components  will  be  able  to  exchange  messages.  As  indicated 
by  the  bottom  arrow  in  figure  1,  the  client  components  interact  with  the  HOED  server  using  SQL, 
the  standard  query  language  for  interaction  with  an  RDBMS. 


Figure  1:  Gateway  to  the  World-Wide  Web 

•  Because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  documents  available  through  the  WWW,  its  rapidly  increasing 
popularity  and  the  free  distribution  of  WWW  software  (both  on  client  and  server  side,  for  many 
different  platforms),  we  are  developing  a  second  set  of  client  components,  based  on  forms  stored 
on  a  World-Wide  Web  (WWW)  server  (see  also  section  6)  that  interacts  with  the  HOED  server 
through  a  gateway. 

We  rely  on  the  Common  Gateway  Interface  that  defines  a  protocol  for  interaction  between  a  WWW 
server  and  a  non-WWW  server.  In  this  set-up,  users  access  the  HOED  server  through  a  WWW 
client  (e.g.  Mosaic  or  Cello)  that  interacts  with  the  WWW  server,  using  the  HyperText  Transfer 
Protocol  (HTTP),  aM  indicated  on  figure  1.  The  WWW  server  composes  an  SQL  query  for  the 
HOED  server,  sends  the  query  to  that  machine  and  presents  to  th«  •nd  usst  ths  tssults  that  h« 
receives.  In  this  way,  the  WWW  server  is  used  as  a  ''user  interface  server**,  as  it  holds  the  definition 
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of  the  forms  that  define  the  screen  lay-out  and  functionality  during  interaction.  The  more  basic 
hypermedia  storage  and  retrieval  facilities  are  provided  by  the  HOED  server. 


5    Application  Areas 

5.1    Basic  Computer  Science  Modules 

Since  September  1993,  we  have  started  the  development  of  a  modular  private  study  course  on  basic 
computer  science  topics  for  university  students  that  do  not  need  an  in  depth  education  in  this  field 
[Olivic  &  Duval,  1993].  The  modular  design  of  the  course  enables  us  to  take  into  account  the  diverse 
background  of  the  students  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  curricula  in  different  faculties  of  the  university. 
The  modules  will  be  stored  as  collections  of  linked  multimedia  nodes  in  HOED.  Access  to  the  modules 
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Figure  2:  Basic  Computer  Science  modules:  Overview  of  Interactions 

can  proceed  in  different  ways: 

•  A  coMTSt  manager  is  currently  under  development.  This  software  component  will  support  student 
evaluation  and  guidance.  Pre-tcsts,  based  on  intensional  links  (section  3.2)  in  terms  of  a  student 
model,  can  refer  a  student  to  the  most  suited  module. 

•  Bypassing  the  course  manager,  students  can  also  navigate  more  freely  through  the  learning  resources 
in  HOED,  just  as  they  can  e.g.  make  use  of  the  university  library.  This  will  enable  them  to  explore 
the  educational  material,  to  pursue  their  own  interests,  or  in  order  to  find  additional  background 
material. 

•  A  lecturer  can  retrieve  (part  of)  a  module  from  HOED  in  order  to  use  it  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Both  students  and  lecturers  can  access  HOED  over  KULnct,  the  K.U.Leuven  university  computer  net- 
work. Students  are  allowed  to  copy  some  of  the  educational  material  on  floppy  disk,  so  that  they  can  use 
it  on  their  own  PC  at  home.  This  greatly  increases  availability  of  the  resources  for  the  students,  the  more 
so  as  a  survey  we  carried  out  in  1993  among  first  year  students  in  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  Informatics  showed  that  82%  of  these  students  had  access  to  a  PC  at  home. 

5.2    Re-Use  of  Courseware  Components 

In  the  CAPTIVE  project  ('89-'91)  [Duval,  1992],  aimed  at  'Collaborative  Authoring,  Production  and 
Transmission  of  Interactive  Video  for  Education',  we  experimented  with  re-use  of  existing  courseware 
components  when  developing  new  educational  material.  Video  footage  originally  shot  for  a  linear  video 
e.g.  was  later  on  integrated  in  an  interactive  video.  When  trying  to  re-uic  existing  resources,  developers 
of  new  material  face  a  number  of  problems.  HOED  provides  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  three  of  these 
problems: 
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•  Developers  need  to  be  able  to  Hnd  out  what  is  avedlable  and  whether  they  can  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes.  For  the  latter  question,  different  considerations  relate  to  the  technical  characteristics  of 
the  existing  resources,  copyright  a::*d  pricing  issues,  th*  content  presented  in  a  (component  of  a) 
module,  etc.  This  search  can  be  supported  by  the  query  and  navigation  tools  covered  in  section  4. 

Not  only  developers  of  new  material  can  benefit  from  this  facility:  students  or  lecturers  can  also 
use  it  to  access  relevant  inaterial.  In  fact,  providing  this  kind  of  access  is  the  first  aim  of  our 
collaboration  with  a  team  at  Briiiol  Univeniiy,  In  a  first  phase  of  this  collaboration,  ca.  250 
images  on  a  dentistry  laser  video  disk  have  been  described.  The  descriptions  (including  the  location 
of  the  images  on  the  disk)  have  been  stored  in  the  HOED  server.  When  a  relevant  node  has  been 
identified,  users  can  see  the  corresponding  image,  using  a  local  tool  for  access  to  the  video  disk. 

•  Once  the  relevant  resources  have  been  identified,  they  can  easily  be  accessed,  using  the  client /server 
communication  protocol.  Developers  need  not  be  aware  of  where  the  material  is  physically  located. 
In  order  to  further  refine  the  results  of  a  query  search,  the  nodes  retrieved  from  the  server  can  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  local  navigation,  in  order  to  explore  related  material. 

•  Integration  of  existing  resources  is  accomodated  by  the  separation  of  node  and  link  information: 
links  can  be  created,  modified  and  deleted  independently,  (see  section  3.2). 

The  resulting  mechanism  for  sharing  of  (parts  of)  nodes  resembles  Ted  Nelson's  idea  of  trans clusion$^  or 
virtual  copies  [Nelson,  1993].  As  described  by  Nelson,  a  mechanism  can  be  established  to  compensate  an 
author  with  a  relatively  small  fee,  every  time  one  of  his  nodes  is  accessed.  This  approach  may  solve  at 
least  partially  the  copyright  issue  that  often  complicates  re-use  of  independently  developed  resources. 

6  Related  Work 

HOED  can  be  compared  with  a  number  of  recent  client-server  systems  for  networked  information  man- 
agement over  the  internet  [Obracska,  Dansig,  ic  Li,  1993]: 

•  Wide  Area  Information  Servers  (WAIS)  provide  full  text  searching  functionality  with  relevance 
feedback,  i.e.  the  user  can  indicate  relevant  documents  in  an  intermediate  result,  and  WAIS  locates 
similar  documents  that  are  likely  to  be  relevant  as  well. 

•  Gopher  provides  access  to  information  through  a  hierarchical  menu  system.  Selection  of  a  menu 
entry  causes  a  sub-menu  or  document  to  be  retrieved  and  displayed. 

•  The  World'  Wide  Weh  (WWW)  is  an  attempt  at  creating  a  world  wide  hypermedia  system  of  linked 
documents.  Links  cannot  only  point  to  documents,  but  also  to  internet  services  such  as  remote  login 
or  file  transfer. 

•  Hyper-G  [Kappe,  Maurer  &  Scherbakov,  1993]  is  a  research  project  at  the  University  of  Gra2. 

WAIS  and  Gopher  belong  to  computing  paradigms  (full-text  search  and  hierarchical  menu  access  respec- 
tively) that  are  fundamentally  different  from  the  hypermedia  approach.  The  main  disadvantage  of  the 
WWW  is  that  links  are  embedded  in  documents  (see  section  3.2.  As  mentioned  in  section  4,  we  do 
however  use  the  WWW  interactive  forms  facility  to  support  a  set  of  client  components  that  access  the 
HOED  server  through  a  gateway.  Both  the  overall  aim  and  design  of  Hyper-G  are  more  similar  to  ours. 

7  Current  Status  and  Plans  for  the  Future 

At  the  time  of  writing  (March  1994),  development  of  the  HOED  server  is  well  advanced:  although 
still  at  a  prototype  stage,  it  is  now  operational.The  original  conceptual  data  schema  (developed  in  the 
Enhanced  Entity  Relationship  model)  was  translated  into  a  corresponding  relational  database  schema, 
which  was  implemented,  using  a  commercially  available  RDBMS.  We  have  also  developed  prototype  client 
components,  including  a  simple  query  facility  that  enables  end  users  to  retrieve  information  about  nodes, 
based  on  (boolean  combinations  of)  simple  search  constraints  regarding  the  characteristics  of  nodss,  links 
or  the  participation  of  the  former  in  the  latter.  Our  plans  for  the  immediate  future  focus  on; 
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•  As  mentioned  in  section  5,  we  are  working  on  different  applications  that  will  make  use  of  the 
HOED  environment.  The  development  of  boiic  computer  science  modules  started  in  September 
1993.  Experiments  for  access  to  local  resources^  in  collaboration  with  the  university  of  Bristol, 
started  in  the  summer  of  1993.  We  are  also  further  developing  more  client  components. 

•  We  will  integrate  within  the  HOED  server  facilities  for  Computer  Supported  Cooperative  Work 
(CSC  W)  and  collaborative  learning.  In  a  first  phase,  we  will  provide  an  annotation  facility.  Lectur- 
ers can  use  this  facility  to  collaborate  on  course  material  and  make  their  contributions  accessible 
for  lecturers  and  students  in  other  institutions.  Students  will  also  be  able  to  annotate  their  courses, 
e.g.  as  an  aid  while  working  through  the  material. 

•  The  HOED  server  currently  supports  the  basic  hypermedia  data  model  (links,  nodes  and  webs). 
We  are  investigating  how  more  advanced  data  models  [C ACM  1994]  can  be  supported  on  top  of  the 
current  model.  In  fact,  modeling  hypermedia  data  is  not  a  trivial  matter,  because  of  the  complex 
structure  and  multimedia  content  of  hypermedia  objects.  This  is  therefore  an  appropriate  case 
study  for  different  data  modeling  paradigms.  We  have  not  elaborated  on  this  issue  here,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  originally  became  interested  in  the  HOED  project. 

8  Conclusion 

Distributed,  large  scale  multi-user  hypermedia  environments  provide  many  exciting  challenges  in  the  area 
of  data  modeling,  user  interface  development,  communication  protocols,  information  retrieval,  etc.  We 
arc  often  excited  about  the  rapid  developments  in  these  fields  and  the  new  applications  they  lead  to. 
The  opportunity  to  experiment  with  novel  ways  to  deliver  education  is  much  more  than  just  a  practical 
outcome  of  these  technical  developments.  The  prospect  this  offers  for  innovation  of  the  educational 
practice  is  quite  a  powerful  stimulus  for  continuing  our  efforts. 
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This  paper  examines  some  of  the  key  issues  arising  from  the  delivery  of  a 
management  development  course  by  distance  education  using  traditional, 
multimedia  and  computer-based  approaches.  The  research  explores  some  of  the 
critical  decision  that  need  to  be  taken  by  educationalists  involved  in  developing 
distance  education,  computer-based  training,  multimedia  and  hypermedia.  The 
discussion  focuses  on  the  particular  challenge  of  course  development  using  these 
media  where  the  course  is  fully  or  part  distance  or  open  learning  in  its  form  or 
method  of  delivery.  The  paper  examines  three  key  issue:  What  are  the  educational 
design  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  when  developing  distance  education 
packages  for  the  junior  and  middle  manager  ?  How  can  we  improve  the  way  in 
which  we  use  computers,  electronic  mail  and  networks  for  communication  and 
student  support  ?  What  are  the  issues  associated  with  the  integration  of  multimedia 
and  hypermedia  systems  into  distance  education  for  the  middle  manager  ?.  The 
paper  concludes  by  critically  examining  specific  futures  that  are  advanced  by 
different  groups  in  education  and  training  professionals. 


Introduction 

The  development  and  effective  delivery  of  Distance  Management  Education  constitutes  a  significant  challenge  to 
traditional  approaches  to  course  development  and  course  design.  The  parameters  of  the  problems  are  defined  by 
the  complex  and  diverse  character  of  the  material  being  delivered,  the  contrasting  and  varying  motivations  and 
experience  of  the  participating  managers  and  the  general  difficulties  involved  in  ensuring  appropriate  support  to 
students  who  are  physically  dispersed  from  their  peers,  the  course  administration  and  teaching  faculty. 

A  simple  pedagogical  strategy  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  participants  in  this  relationship  can  be  elusive. 
The  central  task  is  to  identify  the  teaching  and  learning  design  that  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  managers  who  are 
recruited  to  our  courses  while  ensuring  the  relevance  of  the  methods  of  delivery  and  academic  credibility.  The 
rapidly  evolving  technologies  of  Multimedia  and  Hypermedia  would  seem  to  have  a  natural  home  within  the 
established  knowledge  base  that  has  developed  in  Distance  Education.  While  the  cliche  of  "the  Media  being  the 
message"  may  seem  familiar  it  is  important  that  we  analyse  and  evaluate  the  relevance  of  different  media  to  the 
needs  of  our  students.  The  process  needs  to  consider  the  wider  issues  associated  with  the  suitability  of  the  media 
to  the  material  being  covered,  the  experience  and  motivations  of  the  students,  the  approach  and  attitudes  of  the 
relevant  Faculty  and  the  learning  support. 

Development  and  Design  of  Open/Distance  learning  delivery  systems 

Open  learning  management  development  courses  have  an  implicit  assumption  of  being  outcome  oriented.  The 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  ^course  is  to  change  the  managers  ability  and  behaviour.  In  this  sense  the  form  and 
function  of  the  course  is  strongly  linked  to  the  philosophy  of  competence  and  management  development.  The 
design  of  management  development  courses  has  changed  dramatically  as  a  result  of  a  revolution  in  our 
expectation  of  what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  changing  the  attitudes,  behaviour  and  performance  of  managers.  The 
issue  of  how  we  define  our  educational  objectives  in  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  criticism 
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(Macdonald  1983;  Rowntree,  1987,  1992;  Marshall,  1991).  The  central  issue  for  open  learning  management 
courses  is  that  our  objectives  should  reflect  the  development  perspective  of  the  individual  within  a  frarx^.ework  of 
independence  and  autonomy.  Boot  and  Hodgson  (1987)  provide  a  clear  and  relevant  distinction  between  two 
models  of  learning.  They  identify  the  traditional  model  as  being  characterised  by  learning  being  a  process  of 
dissemination.  The  contemporary  alternative  to  this  view  is  of  a  model  of  learning  exemplified  by  development. 
A  number  of  authors  have  supported  this  distinction  and  supported  the  development  model  .  Rowntree,(1992) 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  to  two  distinct  approaches.  The  contrast  between  the  two  approaches  is  presented 
in  the  table  below(Table  1). 


Table  1 

Attributes  and  Approaches  of  the  Dissemination  and  Development  models  of  Management  Education 


Dissemination 

Development 

Focus  on  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  procedures 

Focus  on  growth  and  empowerment  of  individuals 

Product  and  commodity  oriented 

Psychological/emotional  process  oriented 

Utility  and  consumption  focus 

Needs  and  interests  focus 

Primarily  teacher  passes  knowledge  to  learner 

Two  way  process  between  teacher  and  learner 

Munication  dominant 

Co-mmunication  dominant 

Abstract  and  theory 

Concrete  and  experiential 

Technical,  knowledge  and  task 

Soft  skills,  and  openness 

The  implication  of  adopting  a  developmental  model  for  the  design  of  open  learning  management  development 
course  is  that  existing  course  components  need  to  be  revised  and  restructured.  Furthermore  new  approaches  to 
management  education  and  learning  need  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  address  this  new  set  of  development 
objectives.  This  new  approach  also  involves  reconsidering  our  existing  model  of  the  learning  process  (Burgoyne 
&  Stewart.  1991).  The  adoption  of  a  developmental  approach  in  open  learning  managment  development  is 
actively  linked  with  a  number  o*"  major  themes  and  theories  now  gaining  acceptance  in  management  education. 
Mumford  identifies  these  themes  as  "action  learning";  "the  learning  organisation"  and  "the  competency 
approach". (Mumford,  1993). 

The  new  approach  to  open  learning  management  development  involves  the  major  exercise  of  restructuring  all 
the  components  of  existing  courses.  This  process  and  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  approach  to 
managment  development  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  versions  of  one  of  the 
open  learning  management  development  programmes  offered  at  Kingston  University.  Kingston  Business  School 
has  delivered  an  Open  Learning  Diploma  in  Management  Studies  for  nearly  10  years.  The  Diploma  course  is 
designed  for  junior  and  middle  managers  and  is  studied  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  initial  course  recruited 
100-150  managers  each  year.  The  philosophy  annd  structure  of  this  programme  was  redesigned  and  rewritten 
three  years  ago  to  reflect  the  adoption  of  a  competence  approach  to  management  education  and  a  developmental 
philosophy.  During  this  process  the  author  was  involved  in  developing,  evaluating  and  delivering  more  than  20 
different  management  courses  requiring  in  excess  of  1000  hours  of  study.  This  portfolio  embraces  a 
comprehensive  set  of  subject  materials  with  a  major  emphasis  on  computer  based  and  work  related  competence 
based  assessment. 

The  new  competence  based  open  learning  management  development  programme  has  clear  benefits  for  the 
participating  managers  and  the  sponsoring  organisation.  The  competence  approach  integrates  the  development 
process  into  the  wider  work  environment  of  the  individual.  Work  related  assignments  emphasise  the  personal 
needs  of  the  individual  and  the  improvement  of  performance.  The  flexibility  of  the  competence  approach  using 
open  learning  study  materials  means  that  managers  can  concentrate  on  the  development  of  a  competence  set  that 
is  relevant  to  the  individual.  The  study  materials,  residential  sessions,  network  groups  are  actively  developed  by 
the  teachers  and  the  learners  in  a  pannership.  The  differences  between  the  old  and  new  approaches  is  presented 
in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Comparison  of  old  and  new  designs  for  Open  Learning  Management  Development  Courses 


Old  Course  Structure  &  Approach 

New  Course  Structure  &  Approach 

Philosophy 

Manager  expected  to  learn  the  Theory, 
knowledge  and  techniques  of 
management  as  an  academic  subject. 

Manager      develops      and  demonstrates 
competence  in  the  application  of  skills  and 
tools  of  management. 

Objectives 

Dissemination 

Development 

Participant 
Managers 

Emphasis  upon  academic  experience  and 
qualifications  for  entry 

Emphasis  on  empowerment  and  growth  within 
the  context  of  current  and  future  responsibility. 
Importance   of      "openness"    in   terms  of 
accessibility  and  flexibility. 

Study 
Materials 

Structure  associated  with  text  book  but 
with  exercises  and  model  answers.  May 
involve  "commentary"  upon  recognised 
text  book.  The  materials  tend  to  be 
subject  focussed  with  little  overlap 
between  subject  areas.  Developed  and 
written  on  a  three/five  years 
development  cycle  and  printed  using 
traditional  techniques. 

High  level  of  involvement  and  interaction. 
Work  related  activities  and  exercises.  Skills 
and  techniques  form  a  matrix  across  different 
subject  aftas.  The  visual  design  and  layout  is 
an  important  issue  to  improve  understand  and 
motivation.  The  materials  are  updated  and 
amended  in  a  continuous  process  and  in 
response  to  learner  needs.  Use  just-in-time 
production  . 

Assessment 
Methods 

Examination  and  essay  type 
assignments. 

Work  related  assignments  or  case  study.  Wide 
variety  of  formats  from  executive  reports  to 
individual  presentations.  Philosophy  of 
assessment  being  potentially  applicable  to  the 
work  environment.  The  central  purpose  of  the 
assessment  is  to  provide  feedback  and  advice  as 
well  as  performance  evaluation. 

Residential 
Workshops 

One  week  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Main 
themes  revision  and  problem  solving. 
Teacher  lead  revision  sessions. 

Weekend  sessions  phased  throughout  the 
programme.  Designed  to  maintain  regular 
contact  and  support.  Wide  range  of  activities 
workshops,  group  work,  case  study 
presentation.  Flexible  design  to  respond  to 
learning  needs  of  different  groups. 

Learning 
Support 

Telephone  help  lines  to  administration 
and  to  the  specific  subject  tutors. 

Network  study  groups  of  managers  providing 
mutual   support.    Peripatetic   tutors  visiting 
network  groups.  Email  contact  to  course  team 
and  plans  for  video-conferencing. 

Outcomes 

Management  qualification. 

Qualification   but    emphasis    on  continuing 
development  and  learning. 

The  course  extends  the  general  philosophy  of  Open  Learning  into  the  design  and  development  process,  the  key 
attributes  of  accessibility,  flexibility  and  learner  control  remain  the  foundations  of  the  course  (Paul,  1990).  A 
second  measure  of  success  is  the  very  high  completion  rate  within  the  set  duration  of  the  course.  The  course  has 
the  flexibility  to  enable  managers  to  complete  the  programme  over  a  period  of  five  or  more  years.  Even  with 
this  flexible  provision  typically  90%  of  the  managers  complete  the  course  in  the  initial  period  of  registration,  the 
remainder  witl  continue  on  the  programme  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  success 
of  this  programme  is  the  contribution  of  the  support  systems  that  have  been  developed  for  the  course.  These  have 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  experience  and  effectiveness  of  the  programme. 

Technologies  and  Systems  for  Supporting  Managers 

There  has  been  a  vigorous  and  active  debate  in  management  development  circles  focused  on  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  technology  that  can  contribute  to  the  effective  and  efficient  management  development  course.  The 
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mail,  .elephone»  fax,  aiid  in  recent  years,  email  networks  and  video  conferencing  have  all  been  utilised  in  the 
design  of  management  development  courses  to  provide  an  effective  communications  and  support  system  for  the 
manager  and  the  course  faculty.  The  philosophy  and  function  of  the  support  system  is  central  to  its  form  and 
effectiveness.  In  earlier  designs  the  support  system  typically  depended  upon  providing  a  substitute  for  the  face  to 
face  tutorial  .  The  hegemony  of  the  traditional  tutor  system  exemplified  by  the  University  tutorial  modelled 
around  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  was  a  fail-safe  and  crisis  management  approach  to  student 
learning  and  support.  The  telephone  help  line  occupies  a  central  position  in  most  open  learning  management 
development  course.  The  help  line  should  be  a  mechanism  for  recognising  and  responding  to  the  individual 
learning  needs  of  the  managers  on  the  course.  The  problem  with  this  model  is  that  in  practice  the  help  line  acts 
as  a  compensation  for  inadequately  designed  study  materials  and/or  a  failure  in  the  provision  of  adequate  formal 
support  structures  witliin  the  overall  course  design. 

Research  involving  a  qualitative  evaluation  of  the  experience  of  managers  following  a  course  with  support  from 
telephone  help  lines  identified  a  range  of  key  problems  with  this  approach.  The  problems  fall  into  three 
categories  educational,  contextual  and  logistical.  Educationally  the  help  line  provides  a  highly  constrained 
medium  for  the  support  of  managers.  Tutoring  and  supporting  learners  in  complex,  technical  and  in  some  case5 
abstract  concepts  is  not  easily  performed  on  the  telephone.  While  individual  ability  and  experience  will  engender 
different  support  needs  the  study  materials  should  be  structured  and  designed  to  support  the  full  range  of 
experience  and  ability.  In  many  cases  the  help  line  was  used  as  an  ad  hoc  mechanism  for  students  to  compensate 
for  weaknesses  in  the  materials  or  administration. 

The  second  problem  associated  with  help  lines  was  the  context  of  the  support.  The  help  line  was  seen  by  the 
anxious  or  less  able  student  as  the  means  for  providing  a  compromise  solution  to  replace  the  intensity  of  support 
offered  by  the  face  to  face  contact  of  traditional  learning  systems.  When  real  or  imagined  spectres  presented 
themselves  to  the  learners  the  response  was  not  to  evaluate  the  issues  or  ideas  and  reformulate  the  problem  but  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  seek  outside  support  and  explanation,  a  ghost  buster  mentality.  This  approach  links  into 
the  learning  styles  models  discussed  earlier  (Boot  &  Hodgson,  1987),  where  open  learning  was  seen  in  terms  of 
dissemination  with  a  consequent  emphasis  upon  the  learning  being  oriented  towards  facts,  consumption  of 
information  and  a  clear  distinction  between  teacher  and  learner. 

Finally  the  logistics  of  ensuring  help  line  contact  between  the  manager  and  the  course  team  was  regarded  as  the 
main  problem  with  help  lines.  The  telephone  is  an  immediate  but  an  ephemeral  medium.  However,  the  support 
required  may  not  be  available  or  exist.  The  failure  to  achieve  adequate  response  can  lead  to  frustration  and  due  to 
unfulfilled  expectation  a  negative  attitude  to  the  management  course.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  answer  phone  goes 
some  way  towards  reducing  this  problem  but  does  not  remove  the  problem  of  students  being  able  to  access  the 
right  person  at  the  time  of  contact.  This  scope  for  failing  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  manager  is  apparent  and 
a  major  cause  of  concern. 

This  experience  and  research  into  help  lines  lead  to  an  explicit  rejection  of  this  approach  in  the  current  design  of 
the  management  development  programme.  However,  individuals  and  corporate  clients  tend  to  expect  the 
provision  of  help  lines  as  being  a  traditional  component  of  this  type  of  open  learning  course.  The  development 
and  implementation  of  appropriate  support  systems  has  been  a  key  feature  of  recent  approaches  to  open  learning 
management  development.  The  central  issue  related  to  support  is  to  reduce  the  managers  need  for  support  and 
increase  the  quality  of  response  when  support  is  required. 

The  foundations  of  this  approach  is  to  empower  the  managers  on  their  course  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
own  and  their  colleagues  development.  A  learning  contract  is  forged  between  groups  of  managers  into  network 
study  groups.  These  network  groups  arc  given  explicit  responsibility  for  managing  the  learning  process.  The 
networks  arc  required  to  meet  regularly  and  to  set  and  establish  an  appropriate  mutual  support  system.  This 
network  is  also  used  in  the  academic  agenda  of  the  course  to  provide  the  learning  and  assessment  vehicle  for 
several  areas  of  the  competence  programme  e.g.  team  membership,  leadership,  conflict  management.  The 
networks  have  reoriented  the  participating  managers  view  of  the  management  course.  The  need  to  seek  support 
from  each  other  has  changed  the  experience  of  the  course.  The  managers  arc  now  establishing  and  setting  their 
own  development  needs  and  demonstrating  and  using  their  competence  to  support  others.  This  approach  allows 
the  management  course  to  fulfil  a  central  philosophy  of  open  leaniing  that  it  should  be  an  approach  that  enables 
independence  and  autonomy. 
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A  second  aspect  of  this  approach  is  that  groups  are  encourage  to  provide  a  critical  input  into  the  study  materials 
in  a  formal  and  structured  process  of  communication  between  the  teachers  and  the  learners.  A  prerequisite  for 
this  approach  is  the  technical  ability  provide  a  rapid  revision  to  the  materials.  This  means  having  access  to  a 
resource  of  academics,  designers  and  editors  who  can  implement  revisions.  Furthermore  a  jusi-in-iime  approach 
to  production  is  needed  where  materials  are  revised  in  real  time.  Recent  developments  in  printing  technology 
where  traditional  large  volume/scale  print  runs  are  replaced  with  electronic  publishing  systems  producing  small 
print  runs  at  an  economic  level  is  central  to  this  approach.  Thus,  study  materials  evolve  in  an  upwards  cycle  of 
quality  improvement.  The  traditional  cycle  of  three  to  five  year  development  cycles  and  revision  of  materials  is 
not  relevant  in  this  approach.  The  materials  are  relevant  to  the  evolving  needs  and  requirements  of  the  managers. 
The  problem  of  ageing  and  relevance  has  been  a  particular  issue  for  a  number  of  open  learning  courses  in 
academic  areas  that  are  changing  rapidly  e.g.  information  technology  management.  This  approach  means  that  the 
need  for  support  is  significantly  reduced. 

A  central  requirement  and  goal  for  effective  manager  support  is  that  when  it  is  required  it  is  structured  and  of  a 
high  quality.  Individual  differences  between  managers  and  groups  may  result  in  the  need  for  additional  support 
beyond  that  provided  within  the  regular  quarterly  residential  study  weekends.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
provide  peripatetic  tutor  support  that  can  be  requested  to  attend  meeting  of  the  network  group.  This  approach  can 
be  resource  intensive  and  to  be  effective  requires  a  large  scale  academic  resource  to  draw  upon.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  this  learner  demand  orientated  support  system  and  the  more  traditional  approach  in  open 
learning  of  regular  tutor  meetings  that  are  progranmied  throughout  the  duration  of  the  course.  The  peripatetic 
network  tutor  approach  provides  the  psychological  supf  ori  needed  by  the  managers  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
course  while  it  does  not  undermine  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  learners.  The  managers  are  still 
clearly  responsible  for  the  learning  and  development  process.  The  managers  must  evaluate  their  needs  and 
formalise  the  request  for  academic  support. 

The  experience^  of  using  this  approach  for  the  last  three  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  support  function  would 
appear  to  be  more  a  psychological  need  than  actual.  During  this  period  approximately  50  network  groups  have 
been  formed  on  the  management  course  (  the  approximation  is  related  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  groups 
dividing  and  coalescing).  Only  two  network  groups  have  organised  more  than  five  tutor  visits  in  one  year.  ITie 
remaining  groups  are  evenly  divided  between  groups  that  requested  one  or  two  meeting,  and  interestingly, 
groups  who  had  no  tutor  contact.  The  extremely  low  level  of  utilisation  of  the  tutor  support  came  as  a  significant 
surprise  to  the  author.  One  explanation  is  that  awareness  of  the  availability  provided  initial  reassurance  after 
which  learning  support  was  provided  by  the  networks  and  the  quarterly  residential  workshops.  A  further  point 
was  that  the  formality  of  organising  a  meeting  forced  tlie  managers  to  consider  the  scale,  scope  and  content  of 
the  support  required,  this  process  served  to  act  as  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  perceived  learning  problem 
and  in  many  cases  resulted  in  the  groups  reconciling  their  difficulties.  A  final  issue  was  the  possibility  that 
much  of  the  activity  generated  by  students  using  help  lines  is  more  to  do  with  a  psychological  sense  of  isolation 
than  problems  that  require  academic  or  administrative  support.  The  network  groups  deliver  the  psychological 
support  thus  removing  the  need  for  faculty  involvement  in  managers  support. 

The  current  planning  process  for  the  provision  of  quality  manager  support  systems  is  directed  towards  the 
implementation  of  two  communication  technologies  to  improve  the  administrative  and  academic  support 
provided  to  managers.  The  evaluation  and  provision  of  electronic  mail  and  teleconferencing  into  the  learning 
support  systems  of  the  management  programme  is  being  planned  and  implemented.  Electronic  mail  (Email)  has 
been  available  to  the  corporate  and  academic  communities  for  many  years.  Indeed,  open  learning  courses  have 
established  an  extended  track  record  of  learner  support  using  email.  The  main  factor  inhibiting  the  wider 
adoption  of  this  technology  by  management  development  courses  has  been  the  complexity  of  the  communications 
protocols,  the  need  to  have  some  familiarity  with  operating  systems  runniug  on  different  platforms  and  the 
relative  crudity  of  the  communications  networks.  In  recent  years  the  technology  has  become  simpler,  more 
manager  friendly  and  faster.  The  strength  of  email  is  its  administrative  formality  and  structured  format.  Email 
has  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  telephone  as  a  technology  for  supporting  open  learning  managers. 
Communications  are  date  stamped,  documented  and  be  easily  filed/stored.  The  main  strength  of  email  is  that  it 
waits  for  a  response  or  action,  advises  the  sender  of  when  ihe  message  has  been  read  and  allows  easy  and  rapid 
reply. 
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The  implications  of  the  wider  availability  of*  teleconferencing  or  video-conferencing  for  open  learning 
management  is  profound.  The  strength  of  the  visual  image  as  device  for  supporting  learning  ,  explanation  and 
motivation  is  apparent  if  on  examines  some  of  the  leading  exponents  of  open  learning  education.  The 
development  of  television  and  video  based  courseware  has  been  innovative  and  a  major  source  of  innovation. 
Teleconferencing  offers  the  promise  of  providing  the  benefits  of  flexible  and  interactive  tutorial  support  at  a 
distance  and  at  a  lower  cost.  The  traditional  use  of  closed  or  open  circuit  television  to  provide  lecture  sessions  to 
widely  dispersed  groups  of  people  has  severe  limitations  as  a  medium  for  open  learning.  Video  conferencing 
opens  up  access  to  high  quality  tutorial  support,  while  still  retaining  the  autonomy  of  the  learners  who  can 
decide  whether  to  participate  or  not.  The  current  proposal  is  to  proceed  with  the  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  a  pilot  project  involving  video-conferencing  tutorial  support  of  management  development  courses  in  the  neai 
future  in  association  with  British  Telcommunications  Pic.  The  contribution  of  the  technological  sophistication  of 
ISDN  (Integrated  Digital  Services  Network)  on  video-conferencing  and  the  accessibility  of  information  for  open 
learning  is  arguable  the  most  important  issue  facing  distance  education  initiatives  as  we  approach  the 
millennium. 

Educational  Media  and  Management  development 

The  final  theme  of  thi:  paper  is  to  evaluate  the  relevance  and  contribution  of  media  selection  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  open  learning  study  materials.  The  choice  of  media  is  becoming  one  of  the  key  decisions 
facing  academics  who  are  developing  courseware.  One  guiding  principle  is  that  the  process  of  selection  is  that 
the  media  selection  should  ensure  that  different  stages  of  the  learning  process  are  enhanced  and  complemented  by 
the  use  of  the  appropriate  media.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  a  significant  increase  in  the  available 
technologies  that  can  be  usee,  in  open  learning  courseware.  The  foundations  of  open  learning  courseware  is  in  the 
printed  media.  The  development  and  design  of  open  learning  study  packages  has  become  an  established 
discipline  with  its  own  accepted  philosophy  and  methodologies.  The  printed  media  has  been  complemented  by  a 
long  tradition  of  using  film  and  video  materials  to  support  the  printed  material.  In  recent  years  alternative 
technologies  have  ofr'crcd  a  new  functionality  to  the  learning  and  development  media.  These  new  technologies 
have  there  origins  'u\  computing  and  multimedia  systems  and  include  hypertext,  computer  based  training  (CBT), 
interactive  video,  etc. 

The  challenge  for  these  technologies  is  to  demonstrate  superior  performance  to  the  traditional  printed  media.  In 
the  context  of  developing  appropriate  systems  for  producing  effective  management  development  course  a  number 
systems  have  been  piloted  on  the  programmes  at  Kingston  Business  School.  The  attitudes  and  experience  of 
managers  who  have  used  different  media  on  management  development  programmes  provides  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  perceived  utility  and  functionality  of  these  technologies.  One  of  the  challenges  facing  those  who  are 
charged  with  developing  open  learning  courses  is  identifying  systems  that  are  superior  to  the  traditional  forms  of 
media.  The  printed  media  have. specific  strengths  and  a  flexibility  as  a  media  for  open  learning  study  packages. 
Printed  open  learning  materials  are  flexible  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the  manager  to  study,  select  and  interact 
with  the  courseware.  Printed  material  is  a  low  cost  delivery  system  that  does  not  require  expensive  hardware  or 
software.  Manager  can  use  the  material  and  study  where  and  when  they  have  time.  Finally,  printed  material  can 
be  physically  annotated  and  amended  by  the  manager. 

From  a  pedagogical  perspective  the  key  attribute  of  the  printed  study  materials  is  that  they  represent  a  logical 
and  linear  structured  process  for  aquiring  the  knowledge  skills  associated  with  a  managment  competence.  The 
progression  in  management  development  is  more  difficult  to  manage  than  in  other  equivalent  areas  of  open 
learning.  The  participants  have  a  highly  developed  cognitive  map  of  the  structure  and  relationship  between 
entities  in  the  subject  area.  Each  individual  needs  to  select  and  sort  from  the  available  material  there  own  specific 
pathway  through  this  landscape.  This  makes  the  process  of  producing  simple,  logical  and  consistent  designs  for 
the  material  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Some  would  argue  that  this  aspect  of  the  problem  lends  itself  to  being 
specifically  appropriate  for  the  use  of  hypertext  media  that  gives  individuals  the  ability  navigate  around  the 
material.  This  seems  superficially  attractive  but  it  has  a  number  of  challenges. 

Initial  exposure  to  the  concepts  can  be  most  beneficial  if  structured  and  ordered.  ITie  partnership  between  teacher 
and  learner  provides  this  inherent  benefit.  The  current  importance  of  the  coaching  analogy  in  management 
development  also  reflects  this  approach.  The  availability  of  a  guide  speeds  the  process  of  explorations  into  the 
terra  incogniti  of  management  education.  It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  consolidation,  reflection  and  application  that 
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our  pathway  through  the  knowledge  base  becomes  more  eclectic  and  individual.  It  is  during  this  phase  of 
development  that  the  flexibility  offered  by  hypertext  can  offer  a  unique  medium  of  support  in  the  management 
development  process. 


The  problem  arises  when  one  tries  to  establish  some  priority  or  selectivity  in  these  linkages.  The  traditional 
printed  media  has  incredible  flexibility  and  utility  and  it  can  support  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  images  and 
materials.  While  it  has  obvious  limits  to  the  range  of  media  it  can  support  it  can  be  scanned  and  searched  very 
flexibly,  thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learner  it  is  accessible.  The  strength  of  hypertext  and  similar  media 
for  management  education  is  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  information  they  offer  and  the  ability  for  learners  to 
manage  the  process  of  exploration.  This  is  particularly  valuable  when  consolidating  the  learning  or  developing 
new  chains  of  association. 

The  important  issue  for  the  effective  development  of  hypertext  materials  is  that  links  and  chains  should  be 
established  by  the  learners,  not  by  a  reproduction  of  the  teachers  or  coaches  mental  map.  The  existing  media  of 
print,  video  and  film  arc  perfectly  capable  of  providing  a  consistent  and  effective  representation  of  the  initial  or 
preferred  path  to  explanation  and  understanding.  Hypertext  systems  can  complement  this  by  providing  the 
optimal  vehicle  for  consolidating,  developing  and  exploring  the  knowledge  base.  Given  this  role  it  is  critical  that 
the  chains  and  linkages  between  element  of  the  knowledge  base  should  be  defined' by  the  learners  not  the 
teachers.  This  means  recording  how  learners  navigate  around  the  system  and  recording  and  documenting  positive 
search  or  exploration  patterns.  The  building  process  is  equivalent  to  the  learning  behaviour  of  neural  networks 
where  via  an  iterative  process  configuration  to  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network  are  developed  from  the 
training  of  the  neural  network. 

Conclusions 

The  design  of  effective  Open  learning  management  development  programmes  is  very  difficult.  Providing  courses 
that  can  meet  the  needs  of  participants,  corporate  clients  and  academic  institutions  is  in  many  senses  a  hard 
problem  to  reconcile.  In  relation  to  this  debate  three  issues  need  to  be  addressed: 

The  philosophical  foundations  of  Open  Learning  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  structure  and  content  of  the 
course  design  and  culture. 

Open  learning  management  development  courses  need  to  have  effective  learning  support  networks  that  are 
student  centred  in  their  focus.  The  support  should  be  directed  towards  the  goals  of  openness,  flexibility  and 
learner  control.  The  model  of  support  proposed  in  this  paper  attempts  to  meet  this  specification. 
There  is  an  important  role  for  multi-media  and  hypertext  sytems  in  open  learning  management  development 
programmes.  It  is  important  that  we  analyse  the  pedagogical  role  and  function  of  these  media  i\nd  establish 
at  what  stage  in  the  learning  and  development  process  they  can  provide  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  the  manager. 
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Abstract:  Electronic  Classroom  is  an  Australian  developed  software  product(l)  that 
provides  a  shared  screen  facility  between  two  to  six  Apple  Macintosh"^^*  computers 
using  standard  telephone  lines  and  modems.  It  provides  an  easy  to  learn  icon  based 
"paint"  interface  with  point  and  click  switching  of  control  between  sites.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  an  additional  voice  line  (loud  speaking  telephone)  the  software 
provides  and  easy  to  use,  robust  and  relatively  low  cost  audiographic 
teleconferencing  system. 

Electronic  Classroom  is  already  in  use  in  distance  education  programs  in  every 
Australian  stale  and  mainland  territory.  Currently  over  500  sites  arc  being  used  to 
teach  dozens  of  different  subjects  at  all  levels  from  primary  school  to  university. 

Evaluation  studies  have  found  that  students  using  Electronic  Classroom  often  felt 
involved  in  the  learning  process  more  than  might  be  the  case  with  "regular" 
classroom  methods.  They  were  able  to  clearly  differentiate  between  different 
teachers  and  their  respective  teaching  styles  and  preferred  teachers  who  facilitated 
discussion  rather  than  those  who  delivered  a  one-way  address.  For  many  Australian 
students  the  virtual  classroom  is  already  a  reality. 

History  of  Development 

In  Australia  in  1987  the  Victorian  Ministry  of  Education  pioneered  the  notion  of  linking  clusters  of  remote 
schools  via  phone(voicc),  fax  and  computer.  InterMac(2).  a  program  produced  by  another  Australian  developer, 
was  su  cessfully  used  to  prove  the  viability  of  teaching  lessons  using  a  shared  computer  screen.  In  late  1988 
Robert  Crago  of  Revelation  Computing  Pty  Lid,  at  that  time  the  supplier  of  Timbuktu®  and  Timbuktu 
Remole(H)(3),  recognised  the  need  for  a  faster  and  simpler  program  that  would  provide  a  shared  screen 
environment  analogous  to  the  classroom  whiteboard.  By  early  1989  a  prototype  of  Electronic  Classroom  had 
been  built.  Version  1.0  was  commercially  released  in  February  1990.  Two  years  later  and  after  some  14  minor 
upgrades,  version  2.0  was  released  in  July  1993.  In  September  1992  Electronic  Classroom  won  a  Merit  award 
from  the  Australian  Society  for  Educational  Technology.  The  citation  read  "Electronic  Classroom  is  the  most 
effective  tool  for  linking  several  remove  classrooms  under  the  control  of  a  central  tutor.  It  facilitates  learning  at  a 
distance  and  encourages  collaborative  contact  between  participants.  It  offers  interactive  opportunities  that  would 
otherwise  be  denied  to  isolated  students...."  Further  details  of  the  history  and  development  of  Electronic 
Classroom  are  provided  in  Crago  (1992)  and  the  regular  newsletter.  Electronic  Classroom  Update,  issued  by 
Revelation  Computing. 


Design  Characteristics 

Much  of  the  appeal  and  success  of  Electronic  Classroom  is  derived  from  its  ease  of  use  in  terms  of  both 
establishing  and  maintaining  contact  between  remote  sites  and  in  conducting  interactive  lessons  using  pro- 
prepared  screens. 


(1)  Electronic  Classroom®  was  developed  by  Robert  Crago  of  Revelation  Computing  Pty  Ltd,  P.O.  Box  356, 
Zillmere,  4034.  Queensland,  Phone  +61  7  2638891  Fax  +61  7  2638871,  AUST0141@applelink.applc.com 

(2)  InterMac  is  no  longer  under  development. 

(3)  Timbuktu®  and  Timbuktu  Remote®  are  designed  as  a  screen  sharing  product  for  existing  Macintosh'^' 
applications  and  are  best  suited  to  local  area  network  use. 
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Electronic  Classroom  adopts  a  tcachcr-sludcnt-whitcboard  analogy.  The  site  that  initiates  the  dial  up  links 
(the  teacher)  handles  all  connection  procedures.  Student  sites  only  require  the  modem  to  be  turned  on  and  the 
application  to  be  opened.  As  part  of  the  design  philosophy,  which  stresses  simplicity  of  use,  a  set  of  "paint" 
rather  than  "draw"  tools  are  provided  (Figure  1).  The  tool  palette,  much  like  an  early  version  of  MacPaint®, 
contains  the  usual  display  elements  of  text,  lines,  rectangles,  ellipses  plus  a  rubber.  Fills,  line  shading  and  colour 
options  are  available  under  the  Paint  menu.  The  result  is  a  user  friendly  interface. 
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Figure  1  Top  left  hand  comer  of  standard  Electronic  Classroom  screen 
showing  tool  palette,  Paint  menu  and  superimposed  Text  menu. 

Control  of  the  shared  screen  is  determined  from  the  teacher's  site  with  an  audio  signal  (buzz)  and  flashing 
location  lamp  being  used  by  a  student  site  to  indicate  that  they  would  like  to  take  control  of  the  screen  -  the 
electronic  equivalent  of  a  .student  raising  their  hand  in  the  normal  classroom  setting. 

Linking  of  three  locations  (the  teacher  plus  two  student  sites)  can  be  achicval  by  using  both  the  modem  and 
printer  ports  on  one  computer.  To  connect  to  an  additional  three  sites,  termal  multipoint  communication,  it  is 
necessary  to  install  a  Nubus  card  (4)  with  additional  serial  ports  in  one  computer.  The  software  will  recognise 
any  additional  serial  ports  that  are  plugged  in  and  will  add  their  names  to  the  end  of  the  Set  menu.  The  computer 
fitted  with  the  multipoint  card  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  lesson  sites  or  simply  set  to  act  as  a  server  with  other 
sites  dialling  and  connecting  to  it  or  vice  versa.  Teacher  conuol  may  be  initiated  from  any  site. 

At  individual  sites  the  number  of  students  and  the  type  of  interaction  expected  may  require  cither  screen 
projection  facilities,  multiple  screens  and/or  the  "daisy  chaining"  of  several  keyboards.  Likewise  the  hardware 
needed  to  handle  the  audio  line  needs  to  be  appropriate  to  the  si/x  of  the  group  at  Uie  individual  sites. 

(4)  An  example  of  a  suitable  board  is  the  Hurdcr®-HDS/HQS  available  for  Creative  SoUiiions  Inc, 
Randolph  Rd,  Suite  12,  Rockville,  MD  20852  USA,  phone  301-984-0262 
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The  Features  of  Electronic  Classroom  V2 


A  major  feature  of  all  versions  of  Electronic  Classroom  is  that  they  will  run  on  any  Apple  Macintosh^M 
computer  from  the  humble  Mac  Plus  with  iLs  9  inch  monochrome  screen  through  to  any  of  the  high  end  colour 
machines  with  screen  sizes  up  to  A3  size.  The  program  is  designed  handle  data  transfer  speeds  at  anything  .rom 
300  to  19,200  baud.  However  a  connection  at  2,400  baud  is  required  for  reasonable  data  transfer  speed  and 
9,600  baud  is  preferred.  The  former  speed  is  almost  universally  achievable  on  the  current  Australian  PSTN  and 
the  latter  frequently  achievable.  For  training  purposes  computers  can  be  linked  directly  using  standard  printer 
cables.  All  features  of  the  program,  except  the  dial  up  procedures,  are  available  in  this  direct  connection  mode. 

For  any  given  link  up  all  the  computers  involved  must  have  the  same  setting  for  the  parameters  of  screen  size 
and  baud  rate  and  preferably  screen  colour  (monochrome  or  colour),  as  any  lesson  is  likely  to  use  more  than  one 
screen  of  information  and  as  multiple  screens  are  held  in  RAM,  knowing  the  memory  available  to  each  computer 
in  the  link  up  is  crucial  to  session  planning.  The  Configurations  item  under  the  Set  menu  gives  details  on  each 
computer  in  any  link  up  (Figure  2).  In  terms  of  cost  and  performance  the  ideal  computer  for  the  school 
environment  is  probably  a  Macintosh^w  lc  with  8MB  of  RAM,  14  inch  colour  screen  and  a  9,600  baud  modem. 

The  features  of  Electronic  Classroom  were  progressively  improved  with  each  minor  upgrade  of  version  1. 
With  the  release  of  version  2  significant  new  features  were  added  to  the  program  and  these  included:  remote 
CD-ROM  access,  Quicktime^w  ^n^j  phoio  CD  support,  improved  screen  sizing,  the  ability  to  inspect  a  remote 
machine's  physical  configuration,  software  version  number  and  memory  size,  the  ability  to  extract  text  for  PICT 
files  and  to  print  one  or  two  screens  per  page.  Additional  features  are  already  planned  for  future  upgrades  based 
on  user  feedback  and  hardware  developments. 
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CONFIGURATION 

Lisnnore  is  a  Mac  lIfx/1  4"  (256  colours).  Running  System  7.1  and  QuickTime 
1 .6.1  with  8.8  MB  out  of  32.0  MB  free. 

Brisbane  is  a  Mac  llci/1  4"  (256  colours).  Running  System  7.0.1  and  QuickTime 
1.6.1  with  3.9  MB  out  of  8.0  MB  free. 


Figure  2  Shows  the  left  hand  corner  of  Ihc  screen  after  the  Teacher  has  connected  with  a  site 
nanjed  Brisbane.  The  Set  menu  and  sufKrimposed  Screen  menu  options  are  shown  as  well  as 
the  information  available  under  the  Configurations  and  Line  Quality  items.  With  two 
computers  connected  by  their  modem  ports  and  a  printer  cable  the  line  quality  is  100%. 
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Establishing  a  lesson 

If  you  are  partictpaiing  in  a  lesson  at  a  student  site  all  you  need  to  do  is  swilch  on  the  computer  mand  modem 
and  start  the  application  by  double  clicking  on  its  icon.  It  will  then  check  the  state  of  the  your  serial  ports  for 
conformity  with  the  configuration  last  used.  For  example,  if  the  previous  lesson  was  taught  with  a  modem 
connected  to  the  modem  port,  then  the  application  will  display  an  error  if  a  modem  cannot  now  be  detected  on 
the  modem  port.  This  alerts  the  user  to  possible  equipment  problems  or  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  modem  has 
simply  not  been  turned  on.  With  the  application  started  and  the  equipment  checked  each  site  will  be  viewing  a 
blank  Untitled  screen  with  a  greyed  out  tool  palette  and  at  least  one  matching  light  grey  status  lamp  (labelled 
M*P  or  P»P)  visible. 

A  lesson  can  be  initiated  from  any  site  by  activating  the  Teacher  item  under  the  Set  menu  (Figure  1) .  This 
requires  the  entry  of  a  password,  the  name  of  the  the  teacher  and  the  name  of  the  lesson.  The  latter  two  items  are 
transmitted  lo  the  other  sites  as  the  connections  are  established.  The  status  lamps  confirm  a  connection  has  been 
successfully  established  and  indicate  the  first  few  letters  of  the  remote  site  eg  Bris  for  Brisbane  in  Figure  2. 

Maintaining  connections 

As  noisy  or  crossed  telephone  lines  are  still  common  in  rural  Australia  the  communications  protocols  built 
into  Electronic  Classroom  detect  such  situations  and  continue  to  attempt  of  send  information  until  it  gets 
through.  The  status  lamps  and  various  dialogue  boxes  keep  sites  informed  of  the  progress  of  information 
transfers. 


Catering  for  different  teaching  and  learning  styles 


Electronic  Classroom  can  be  used  to  cater  for  a  range  of  teaching  and  learning  styles.  Firstly,  it  can  be  used 
to  create  all  material  during  the  actual  lesson.  Input  can  be  via  the  keyboard,  mouse  or  by  cutting  and  pasting 
from  the  scrapbook  or  other  files.  New  screens  are  created  as  required  and  both  teacher  and  student  can  have 
input.  Secondly,  a  number  of  screens  can  be  prepared  before  the  lesson  and  stored  as  one  or  more  Lesson  Notes 
files.  Apart  for  the  special  Electronic  Classroom  Lesson  Note  file  format,  it  is  also  possible  to  incorporate 
material  from  other  files  eg  MacPaint®  or  PICT  via  the  Open  options  under  the  File  menu  (Figure  3). 
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Figure  3  Top  left  hand  corner  of  suindard  screen  showing  File  menu  and  supoi  imposed  Edit 
menu.  Note  the  wide  range  of  Open  ...  commands  including  ihc  Open  Remote...  facilities. 
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Who  uses  Electronic  Ciassroom? 

Electronic  Classroom  is  already  in  use  in  distance  education  programs  in  all  Australian  States  and  mainland 
Territories.  For  many  Australian  students  the  Virtual  Classroom*  is  already  a  reality.  A  selection  of  programs 
that  use  Electronic  Classroom  arc  briefly  described  below. 

Primary  schools 

Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  projects  arc  based  in  Victoria  where  the  State  Ministry  of  Education 
has  established  a  support  unit.  Bendigo,  a  provincial  city  north  of  the  Melbourne,  is  the  hub  of  a  distance 
education  network  that  extends  to  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  State  These  schools  work  in  clusters,  for 
example,  the  King  Valley  Cluster  of  four  small  rural  primary  schools  (children  5  to  12  years  old)  use 
audiographic  sessions  as  part  of  their  Italian  language  teaching  program.  Indeed  the  teaching  of  Languages 
Other  Than  English  (LOTE)  has  received  a  major  boost  from  the  introduction  of  audiographics  technology  into 
classrooms.  Workshops  attracting  over  40  teachers  have  been  held  in  Bendigo  to  develop  computer-based 
material  for  the  teaching  of  Italian,  French,  German,  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

In  Queensland  a  network  of  120  primary  schools  are  involved  in  a  LOTE  program  where  secondary  language 
teachers  take  lessons  with  clusters  of  up  to  five  primary  schools  simultaneously.  In  this  example  the  technology 
brings  specialist  teaching  into  the  primary  classroom  seuing. 

Secondary  schools 

In  Queensland  a  major  Teleleaming'  project  has  involved  the  linking  23  secondary  schools  to  teach  a  range 
of  subjects  to  students  aged  12  to  17  years.  An  important  feature  of  this  project  is  that  the  lessons  delivered  using 
Electronic  Classroom  are  not  undertaken  in  addition  to  pre-packaged  distance  education  courses  but  directly 
parallel  the  program  being  taught  in  traditional  face-to-face  classes.  Teachers  taking  Teleleaming  lessons  use 
their  own  classroom  materials,  which  are  only  modified,  where  necessary,  for  electronic  transmission.  In 
metropolitian  Brisbane,  the  captial  of  Queensland,  links  between  secondary  schools  as  little  as  6  kilometres  apart 
have  allowed  for  expanded  student  subject  choice. 

In  Tasmania  students  studying  Japanese  at  Murray  High  School  students  link  with  a  teacher  at  the  Tasmanian 
School  of  Distance  Education.  In  Northern  NSW  a  group  of  Central  schools  clustered  around  Moree  use 
Electronic  Classroom  as  part  of  a  program  to  extend  student  subject  choice  in  senior  years  (17  and  18  year  olds). 

Technical  Colleges  and  Universities 

In  Victorian  and  Western  Australia,  Technical  and  Further  Education  Colleges  already  provide  return-to- 
study  and  adult  literacy  programs  and  are  trialing  the  teaching  of  accredited  subjects. 

At  Southern  Cross  University  sections  of  undergraduate  degree  courses  are  delivered  from  the  Lismore 
campus  to  students  at  Open  Learning  Access  Centres  in  Tweed  Heads,  Grafton  and  Port  Macquarie. 
Postgraduate  students  enrolled  in  training  and  development  courses  have  been  involved  in  trial  interstate  links  to 
share  information  on  the  last  developmenLs  in  indusUy  responses  to  Commonwealth  Government  initiatives  such 
as  the  Training  Guarantee  Act.  The  University  has  also  triallcd  the  teaching  of  short  courses  to  industry  and 
community  groups.  One  such  course  involved  motor  vehicle  repair  firms  and  brought  together  a  number  of 
owner  operators  for  training  in  accounting  and  costing  techniques. 

At  Deakin  University  in  Victoria  the  Faculty  of  Primary  Teacher  Education  has  linked  preservice  primary 
teacher  education  students  on  their  Burwood  campus  with  children  in  classrooms  in  the  Castclmaine  area.  In  the 
pilot  program  student  teachers  prepared  and  delivered  weekly  Electronic  Classroom  lessons  on  Indonesian 
language.  During  later  teaching  practicums  the  students  lived  in  Castlemaine  and  taught  the  same  children  in  the 
traditional  classroom  setting.  Several  other  teacher  training  institutions  are  now  considering  training  in 
audiographic  technologies  as  part  of  their  preservice  programs. 

Subjects  taught 

Across  these  various  education  sectors  the  subjects  already  taught  using  Electronic  Classroom  include: 
Accounting,  Adult  Literacy,  Agriculture,  Australian  Studies,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Chinese  Computer  Science, 
Econoiiiics,  English,  French,  Geography,  German,  Graphic  Communication,  History,  Human  Development  and 
Society,  Indonesian,  Information  Technology,  Italian,  Japanese,  Legal  Studies,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Physics,  Politics,  Photography,  Psychology,  Secretarial  Studies,  Shorthand,  Small  Business 
Management,  Technology  Studies,  Training  Methods  and  this  list  is  growing. 
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Evaluation  studies 


Gray  and  Grady  (1993)  report  on  the  use  of  Electronic  Classroom  in  twenty  three  high  schools  in  the 
Queensland  (Australia)  education  system.  The  authors  undertook  audiographics  hookups  with  two  schools  and 
administered  standard  questions  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  They  found  tliat  a  particular  issue  was  the 
interrelationship  of  the  development,  largely  by  teachers  in  the  field,  to  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  school 
administration.  There  was  clearly  an  underestimation  of  the  level  of  commitment  to  the  program  required  by 
individual  teachers  and  by  administrative  systems.  They  found  that  the  methods  used  to  train  teachers  in  the  use 
of  the  technology  and  the  **thcory"  of  distance  education,  by  bringing  in  teachers  for  a  week  long  course,  was 
inappropriate.  Training  sessions  should  have  been  centred  at  the  schools  and  been  "hands  on"  from  the  outset. 

The  study  found  that  students  felt  involved  in  the  learning  process  more  than  might  be  the  case  with 
"regular"  classroom  methods,  and  that  their  capacity  for  self-learning  and  to  express  themselves  was  improved 
by  the  use  of  audiographics.  At  the  same  time,  the  "classroom"  analogue  and  the  scheduled  class  "meeting" 
ensured  that  the  students  did  not  require  too  great  a  leap  from  the  reality  of  day  to  day  school  life. 

Debreccny  aiid  Ellis  (1994)  report  in  detail  on  two  case  studies  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary  levels  in 
programs  administered  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  At  the  secondary  level,  the  authors  report  on  the 
Northern  Border  Senior  Access  (NBSA)  program  which  is  an  initiative  of  the  schools  of  the  Northern  Border 
region  of  the  Nonh-West  of  the  state.  It  joins  together  the  "central"  schools  of  four  remote  townships  to 
introduce  a  senior  high  school  and  are  taught  as  a  combined  school  and  use  a  combination  of  local  instruction, 
telematics  and  audiographics.  The  program  particularly  caters  for  students  who  for  family  financial  reasons 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  undertake  secondary  studies  as  a  boarder  in  a  regional  high  school. 

At  the  tertiary  level  Southern  Cross  University  operates  three  Open  Learning  Access  Centres  (OLACs)  in 
rural  towns  in  Northern  NSW.  Units  in  the  Bachelor  of  Business  degree  are  offered  in  a  variety  of  modes 
including  the  provision  of  traditional  distance  materials  supplemented  by  OLAC  visits  and  teleiuiorials  through 
to  units  taught  in  "iniernar*  mode  via  Electronic  Classroom  with  the  same  materials,  class  exercises  and 
assessment  requirements  as  the  "on-campus"  students.  Students  found  that  the  regular  weekly  contact  via 
audiographics  was  preferable  to  the  use  of  traditional  distance  materials.  As  adult  learners  they  were  clearly  less 
comfortable  in  the  use  of  the  technology  than  their  counterparts  in  the  secondary  system. 

The  findings  of  the  case  study,  which  was  undertaken  with  a  particular  focus  on  the  student,  confirm  many  of 
the  findings  of  Gray  and  O'Grady.  Students  were  keenly  aware  that  if  it  were  not  for  audiographics,  their  access 
to  Years  11  and  12  could  be  denied.  They  were  able  to  clearly  differentiate  between  the  teaching  styles  of  the 
different  teachers  in  the  programme.  They  liad  a  marked  preference  for  those  teachers  who  did  just  not  talk 
whilst  a  screen  was  on  display  on  the  computer  but  drew  the  students  into  the  discussion.  They  found,  however, 
that  the  teachers  were  clearly  better  prepared  for  their  audiographics  periods  than  they  were  for  the  regular 
classroom  sessions. 

The  students  made  a  number  of  complaints  on  aspects  of  the  technology  in  use.  They  were  particularly 
fmsirated  at  the  lime  it  took  to  hook  the  different  schools  up  at  the  start  of  the  lessson.  It  could  take  iis  long  as  10 
to  1 5  minutes  to  get  hooked  up  and  transfer  all  the  screens  at  the  start  of  the  class.  This  was  seen  as  being  wasted 
lime  and  restricted  the  amount  of  lime  that  was  then  available  for  the  class  session.  There  were  also  problems 
with  modem  lines  dropping  during  the  class  in  perhaps  one  class  in  four  and  the  time  it  took  to  transfer  screens 
of  information. 

In  general  students  were  happy  with  the  use  of  the  technology.  Some  students  thought  that  Electronic 
Classroom  was  very  worthwhile  with  one  student  saying  that  audiographics  was  the  "whole  foundation  for  Year 
1 1  and  12".  Other  students  found  that "..  audiographics  is  just,  you  know,  school.  School  is  school  ". 
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ABSTRACT:  Multimedia  educational  software  is  often  a  glitzy  version  of 
old  technology.  This  is  not  a  new  phenomena,  early  educational  software  fell 
into  the  same  trap.  Developers  depended  on  the  sexiness  of  the  computer  to 
make  page-turning  software  more  compelling.  Some  educational  software  has 
become  better  as  developers  began  to  ask.  "In  what  ways  can  the  computer 
facilitate  learning,  that  were  not  possible  before?**  One  answer  to  this  question 
is:  provide  a  simulated  environment  for  the  learner  to  interact  with. 

For  multimedia  to  have  an  impact  on  learning  we  must  ask  a  similar 
question,  "In  what  ways  can  multimedia  facilitate  learning,  that  were  not 
possible  before?*'  One  answer  is  what  we  call  Case-Based  Leam-by-doing 
Environments  (CaBLE).  The  computer  provides  a  simulated  environment  that 
allows  the  student  to  learn  a  task  by  doing  the  task.  Multimedia  stories  and 
information  helps  connect  what  the  learner  is  doing  in  the  simulated  world  with 
events  in  the  real  world. 


THE  DARK  AGES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SOFTWARE 

Traditional  computer  aided  instruction  often  use  the  following  paradigm;  the  learner  reads  some 
content  and  then  is  tested  on  his  knowledge;  if  the  learner  fails  the  test,  then  the  process  is  repeated. 


learner 


read 
content 


test 


Figure  1.  learner  interaction  with  some  instructional  software 

In  this  paradigm,  the  technology  is  used  to  evaluate  the  learner's  test  answers  and  to  generate  new 
lessons  which  may  provide  remedial  information.  Even  given  the  best  of  implementations,  this  paradigm 
has  the  following  problems: 

1 .  the  only  motivation  for  reading  the  content  is  to  pass  the  test; 

2.  the  learner  is  exposed  to  the  content  often  without  an  understanding  of  the  context  in 
which  it  would  apply; 

3.  the  approach  emphasizes  applying  the  right  label  to  a  concept,  rather  than  the  use  of  that 
concept  in  an  appropriate  situation. 

A  designer  might  attempt  to  augment  this  paradigm  by  delivering  the  initial  content  in  a  multimedia 
fortnat.  or  presenting  custom  multimedia  feedback  for  each  wrong  answer  in  the  test.  Although  a 
multimedia  version  of  the  paradigm  is  more  appealing,  it  will  have  the  same  basic  flaws* 
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EXPLOITING  COMPUTERS 

Some  designers  have  improved  on  this  paradigm  by  utilizing  the  computer  to  create  a  simulated  task 
environment  for  the  student.  Researchers  have  argued  that  the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  do  something  is  to 
try  to  do  it  and  learn  by  your  mistakes  (Collins,  Brown.  &  Newman,  1989;  Laird,  Rosenbloom,  &  Newell, 
1986;  Saxe,  1992;  Schank  &  Jona,  1991;  VanLchn.  1988).  So  instead  of  having  learners  simply  read  the 
content,  learners  take  real  life  actions. 

Simulated  task  environments  broaden  the  types  of  training  available.  Actions  in  real  life  may  be  too 
expensive  or  dangerous  for  a  student  to  attempt  without  the  proper  skills  (i.e.,  Hying  a  plane  or  disarming  a 
bomb),  but  on  a  computer  learners  can  actually  learn  by  doing  in  these  otherwise  inaccessible  task 
environments,  (Govindaraj,  1988;  Lcsgold,  Lajoie,  Bunzo,  &  Eggan,  1991;  Schauble,  Glascr,  Raghavan,  & 
Reiner,  1991;  Williams,  Hollan.  &  Stevens,  1981). 

Although  simulations  can  make  learning  by  doing  an  efficient  instructional  design,  three  factors  limit 
the  use  of  computer  simulations  in  teaching:  ^ 

1 .  good  simulations  are  hard  to  build; 

2.  learners  can  flounder  with  just  a  simulation; 

3.  learners  may  not  believe  the  simulation. 

Building  a  good  simulation  in  any  but  the  most  trivial  domains  is  difficult.  Whether  you  are  simulating 
a  physical  system  or  a  social  system,  allowing  the  user  a  wide  range  of  actions  and  simulating  the  results  of 
any  combination  of  those  actions  requires  a  complete  model  of  the  domain. 

Even  if  we  could  build  a  simulation  with  sufficient  fidelity,  it  is  difficult  to  leam  from  mistakes  without 
some  guidance  (Kuhn,  1989;  Schauble,  et  a!.,  1991)  In  particular,  without  guidance,  learners  who  have 
flawed  strategies  may  fail  to  successfully  leiirn  the  skills  targeted  by  the  simulation.  Without  guidance, 
failure  can  only  show  you  what  not  to  do.  It  is  often  not  obvious  why  you  failed  or  what  you  should  have 
done  instead. 

One  solution  to  this  floundering  problem  is  the  addition  of  a  computer-based  coach  to  watch  over  the 
learner's  shoulder  and  advise  (Burton  &  Brown,  1976;  Goldstein,  1979).  The  coach,  however,  also  requires 
a  good  model  of  the  domain,  plus  a  model  of  the  learner.  Even  if  we  could  model  a  learner's 
misunderstandings  in  a  simulation,  we  still  have  the  problem  of  generating  a  dialog  to  ameliorate  those 
misunderstandings. 

The  last  problem  is  that  a  student  may  not  believe  that  a  simulation  is  accurate.  After  all,  even  the  best 
simulations  are  not  a  complete  representation  of  reality.  Multimedia  technologies  can  link  the  simulation  to 
real  events. 

EXPLOITING  MULTIMEDIA  TECHNOLOGY 

We  have  used  multimedia  to  provide  this  link  to  reality  in  a  model  we  call  Case-Based  Leam-by-doing 
Environments  (CaBLE).  In  a  CaBLE  tutor,  instead  of  the  computer  generating  text  based  instruction,  good 
story  tellers,  experts  in  the  domain,  tell  their  stories  on  video  tape.  These  stories  are  then  indexed  to  the 
kinds  of  failure  for  which  they  are  relevant.  This  enables  the  system  to  react  to  the  learner's  failures  as  a 
good  teacher  might,  by  recalling  a  real  and  personal  story  containing  the  principles  to  be  learned  from  the 
failure. 

These  stories  make  teaching  through  simulations  more  practical  in  three  ways: 

1.  the  simulation  need  only  provide  a  context  and  motivation  for  the  story,  the  stories  make 
up  for  any  lack  of  depth  or  fidelity  in  the  simulation; 

2.  it  is  easier  to  index  failures  than  to  model  the  learner  sufficiently  to  provide  intelligent 
coaching; 

3.  it  is  easier  to  show  a  video  than  to  generate  instruction,  and  more  compelling  to  the 
learner; 

The  interaction  with  a  CaBLE  tutor  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  test  from  Figure  1  is  replaced  in  a 
CaBLE  tutor  with  the  simulation  of  a  real-world  task.  There  is  no  test  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
word,  successfully  completing  the  task  is  evidence  of  mastery.  In  addition*  the  order  from  figure  I  is 
reversed.  The  task  comes  first.  The  learner  is  exposed  to  background  material  only  later,  whenever  he/she 
wants  or  needs  it. 

If  the  learner  does  not  know  what  to  do,  he/she  can  ask  questions  that  are  answered  either  by 
information  declarative  information  or  a  story.  If  the  learner  attempts  the  task  but  experiences  some  failure, 
the  tutor  will  present  a  story.  The  tutor  chooses  a  story  that  will  either  help  the  leamer  explain  the  failure. 
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or  discover  a  strategy  for  avoiding  the  failure  in  the  future,  or  both. 
MAKING  IT  REAL 

In  a  CaBLE  tutor,  multimedia  technology  strengthens  the  connection  between  what  is  being  taught,  and 
reality.  If  a  learner  makes  a  mistake  in  a  conventional  tutoring  system,  and  the  system  merely  tells  him  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  it  will  have  little  impact.  The  learner  may  not  even  believe  that  it  was  truly  a 
mistake.  Maybe  the  computer  did  not  understand  what  he  did. 


Figure  2.  learner  interaction  with  a  CaBLE  Tutor 


If  we  wait  for  the  mistake  to  lead  to  a  failure  within  a  simulated  world,  and  then  tell  the  learner  that  the 
mistake  led  to  the  failure,  there  is  a  better  chance  that  the  learner  will  see  why  it  is  a  mistake.  The  learner 
will  at  least  see  why,  in  the  tutor's  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake.  He  may  still,  however,  doubt  that  the  linkage 
between  the  mistake  and  the  failure  would  occur  in  the  real  world. 

In  a  CaBLE  tutor  we  go  one  step  further.  After  the  mistake  has  led  to  a  failure  in  the  simulated  world, 
the  system  presents  a  video  of  a  person  describing  a  first  person  experience  with  a  similar  mistake,  and  the 
real-world  failure  that  it  led  to.  Although  we  could  use  text  to  tell  the  story,  a  video  of  a  real  expert 
provides  the  same  information  in  a  more  credible  format. 


CABLE  PARTS 

A  CaBLE  tutor  utilizes  the  following  components:  a  task  simulator,  an  interface,  a  library  of  failures 
which  can  occur  in  the  domain,  a  library  of  learner  mistakes,  a  learner  state  map,  a  network  of  declarative 
knowledge  and  a  library  of  stories. 
SIMULATION 

The  simulation  of  the  task  indicates  the  probable  results  of  any  learner  action,  if  that  action  had  occurred 
in  the  real  world.  The  CaBLE  tutor  checks  after  each  learner  action  to  see  if  the  mistake  library  recognizes 
that  action  as  a  mistake  and  to  see  if  any  resulting  events  are  recognized  by  the  failure  library. 

interfacp: 

The  interface  provides  the  learner  with  the  means  to  take  actions  he/she  might  expect  to  be  able  to  take 
in  the  actual  task.  In  addition  the  interface  communicates  the  results  of  the  actions  as  determined  by  the 
simulation.  The  interface  also  contains  generic  question  buttons  that  are  interpreted  by  the  current  learner 
state  to  provide  access  to  the  knowledge  network. 
FAILURE  LIBRARY 

The  failure  library  contains  a  list  of  events  that  would  be  considered  failures  in  the  domain  (i.e.,  plane 
crashing  or  patient  dying).  Any  time  an  event  occurs  in  the  simulation  that  matches  one  of  these  failure 
events  the  CaBLE  tutor  will  check  to  sec  what  mistakes  ha\  e  occurred  that  could  have  led  to  that  failure. 
MISTAKE  LIBRARY 

The  mistake  library  contains  a  list  of  the  common  errors  made  in  the  domain.  For  each  mistake  there  is 
a  set  of  conditions  that  would  allow  the  CaBLE  tutor  to  recognize  that  the  error  occurred.  In  addition,  each 
mistake  is  associated  with  a  list  of  failures  that  could  occur  if  the  learner  made  the  particular  mistake.  Each 
mistake  is  linked  to  appropriate  stories  and/or  information  in  the  knowledge  network  so  that  these  can  be 
offered  to  the  learner  after  a  failure. 
LEARNER  STATE  MAP 

The  learner  state  map  allows  the  CaBLE  tutor  to  recognize  the  context  in  which  the  learner  asks  a 
question.  This  allows  the  tutor  to  provide  more  relevant  information  in  response  to  the  question.  The 
learner's  current  location  in  the  learner  state  map  is  updated  when  key  interface  actions  occur  and  when  key 
events  occur  in  the  simulation. 
KNOWLEDGE  NETWORK 

The  Knowledge  Network  contains  iho  dcciariitivc  knowledge  the  learner  would  have  to  have  to  be 
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successful  at  the  Uisk.  When  the  learner  asks  a  question,  the  CaBLE  tutor  will  bring  them  to  an  appropriate 
piece  of  information  in  the  network. 
STORY  LIBRARY 

The  story  library  contains  explanations,  positive  examples  and  negative  examples  for  the  domain  being 
taught  When  a  failure  occurs,  the  CaBLE  tutor  finds  and  tells  a  relevant  story. 
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Figure  3:  HeRMiT  Opening  Screen 


AN  EXAMPLK  CABLE  SYSTEM 
HeRMiT  is  part  of  a  business  practices  course  designed  to  teach  the  principles  of  human  resource 
management  (HRM).  The  learner  is  asked  to  accomplish  the  following  task  (Bell  &  Feifer,  1992;  Feifer  & 
Hinrichs.  1992):  


You  are  the  manager  of  the  human  resources  department  of  the  case  company.  You  must  make 
human  resource  decisions  for  the  next  four  years,  without  destroying  the  company.  To  make  your  job 
easier,  you  will  only  make  decisions  for  three  employees.  The  computer  will  generalize  your 
decisions  to  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

You  can  monitor  the  health  of  the  company  by  watching  the  productivity  and  morale  meters.  If 
either  of  these  meters  goes  into  the  red,  you  will  be  fired.  ^ 


Behind  this  task  is  a  simple  simulation  of  employees  and  how  their  altitude,  competence  and 
performance  interact  to  affect  the  overall  success  of  a  company.  The  learner  must  make  appropriate  long- 
term  decisions  for  each  of  three  employees,  as  well  as  respond  to  ad  hoc  situations  as  they  arise  (see  figure 
3). 

The  learner  opens  an  employec*s  personnel  file  by  clicking  on  their  picture  button  on  the  main  screen. 
The  learner  determines  how  the  employee  is  doing  by  checking  their  sialic  information,  current  attitude, 
competence  or  performance,  paper  trail,  or  history.  They  can  also  get  more  information  as  the  result  of 
initiating  a  formal  evaluation  or  an  informal  ^'counseling"  session.  The  learner  lakes  action  by  chariging  the 
employec*s  position,  salary,  status  or  scheduling  Gaining.  When  the  learner  decides  that  ihey  have  taken  all 
appropriate  actions  for  a  given  month,  they  click  on  the  "advance  1  month"  button. 
ASKING  QUESTIONS 

If  the  learner  knows  everything  there  is  to  know  about  HRM,  he/she  continues  through  the  simulation 
rather  quickly.  If  the  learner  lacks  the  basic  principles,  he/she  can  ask  the  tutor  questions.  The  combination 
of  the  question  button  pressed  and  the  learner's  current  context,  permits  the  tutor  to  show  an  appropriate 
piece  of  information  (Jona,  Bell,  &  Birnbaum,  100]).  If  the  information  shown  raises  further  questions,  the 
learner  can  press  a  follow-up  question  bulUMi. 
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UNDERSTANDING  FAILCRE 

When  ihe  learner  niakes  mistakes  he/she  receives  the  same  response  he/she  would  receive  in  the  real 
world:  produciivily  goes  down  or  employees  become  unhappy.  When  an  employee  quits  or  the  company 
goes  bankrupt,  the  tutor  helps  the  learner  understand  what  actions  led  to  the  failure  and  why.  The  learner  is 
first  shown  a  list  of  mistake  types  that  are  possible  causes  for  the  failure  (Figure  4). 


Here  Sire  some  posslble  reasons 
Damiarr  De  Jeisus  resigned 


Employee  needed  more  challenges  | 

CHck  on  areason/thenclick  SlORY  or. DETAIL 
rhnd  out  micre  about  It,  \ 


Figure  4.  Failure  Dialog  Box 


For  each  of  these  mistake  types  the  learner  can  sec: 

text  information  that  explains  why  this  type  of  mistake  can  be  a  cause  of  this  failure; 

•  a  video-taped  story  that  provides  a  concrete  example  of  this  mistake  type  causing  a 

similar  failure. 


SUMMARY 

CaBLE  tutors  arc  designed  to  better  exploit  the  potential  of  computers  and  multimedia  technology. 

The  computer  is  exploited  to  provide  a  task  that  is  challenging  and  interesting.  We  have  found  little 
need  for  any  extrinsic  motivation  to  induce  a  learner  to  sit  down  and  attempt  the  task  presented  in  HeRMiT. 
Further,  once  involved  in  the  task,  they  will  slay  with  it  until  they  succeed. 

But  the  above  can  also  be  said  of  most  video  games.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  task  the  student 
must  know  and/or  learn  whatever  it  is  wc  want  to  teach.  The  tasks  are  designed  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  random  actions  and  successfully  achii  vc  the  goal.  The  task  is  the  test. 

Hypermedia  allows  the  learner  who  cannot  accomplish  the  goal  with  their  existing  knowledge,  to  learn 
new  knowledge.  They  learn  only  on  demand,  and  only  in  a  context  in  which  the  learning  will  be 
meaningful. 

When  a  learner  lakes  an  action  that  leads  to  a  failure,  multimedia  allows  the  learner  to  sec  a  real  person 
telling  a  real  example  of  that  mistake  and  its  consequences. 
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Abstract:  Hypermedia  technology  offers  new  opportunities  for  developing 
earth  science  teaching  materials.  During  the  past  three  years,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  has  conducted  a  series  of  research  and  development  projects  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  hypermedia  technology  in  providing  innovative  teaching 
products  for  middle  school  students.  The  goal  of  the  research  is  to  develop 
interactive  computer  software  that  is  based  primarily  on  the  visualization  of  earth 
processes  to  facilitate  learning.  As  a  result  of  the  research,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  has  developed  two  hypermedia  products  that  serve  as  prototypes  of 
electronic  teaching  tools.  Interdisciplinary  teams  were  formed  to  design^ 
implement,  and  test  the  educational  hypermedia  software  products.  The 
participation  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  design  and  testing  phases  was  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  project.  Standardized  testing  procedures  were  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  project  to  ensure  software  quality.  The  combination  of 
manual  and  automated  testing  procedures  were  essential  to  the  success  of  product 
development.  Preliminary  results  of  the  educational  hypermedia  study  indicate 
that  more  stringent  quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluations  of  the  products  are 
needed.  Producing  multimedia  educational  tools  for  minimally-configured 
computers  continues  to  pose  problems  for  incorporating  high-resolution 
animation,  imagery,  video  sequences,  and  sound.  The  next  phase  of  reseat  <:h 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  will  focus  on  migrating  from 
presentation-oriented  hypermedia  systems  toward  interactive  applications  that 
empower  students  with  the  capability  to  create  their  own  multimedia  notebooks. 

In  1991,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  began  a  series  of  research  and  development  projects  to  improve 
outreach  to  the  pre-collegiate  educational  community.  The  goal  of  the  outreach  program  is  to  develop  a 
diverse  approach  to  meeting  the  earth  science  information  reeds  of  the  education  coinmunity.  Three  program 
goals  are  currently  defmed: 

•  Materials  development  (traditional  printed  teaching  packets) 

•  Experimental  computer  software  applications 

•  Student-teacher  activities,  such  as  workshops  and  geologic  field  trips. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  began  the  initial  computer  software  project  in  1991  to  develop  an  earth 
science  computer  system  based  on  hypermedia  technology.  The  objective  of  the  research  and  development 
project  was  to  design  and  implement  a  hypermedia  educational  system  aimed  at  middle  school  students.  The 
project  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  hypermedia  system  known  as  GeoMcdia  (Wiltshire  &  Powell,  1993, 
p.  96)  that  presented  a  mix  of  information  on  the  water  cycle,  earthquakes,  and  understanding  maps.  Each  of 
(he  three  modules  contains  animations,  illustrations,  text,  a  glossary  of  terms,  and  a  reading  list.  The 
application  was  designed  for  Apple®  ^  Macintosh®  computers  and  developed  using  MacroMind®  Director'"^' 
authoring  software,  which  is  produced  by  Macron n'dia.  Inc. 

'      Any  Use  o!  trade,  proiluct,  oi  firm  names  is  for  licsciiptivc  purposes  onl\  and  tliK's  not  imply 
endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Cicological  Survey. 
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Teacher  Evaluations 

GcoMvdia  was  distributed  on  digital  compact  disc  to  earth  science  teachers  in  the  United  States.  To 
date,  approximately  1,700  discs  have  been  distributed  to  educators  willing  to  participate  in  the  project  by 
supplying  evaluation  comments.  Each  disc  was  accompanied  by  a  reader  response  form  that  queried  teachers 
on  the  following  evaluation  criteria: 

•  Was  the  material  appropriate  for  grades  4-8? 

•  Did  GeoMedia  increase  an  interest  in  the  earth  sciences  among  students? 

•  How  well  did  the  application  perform  on  your  computer  system? 

•  Was  the  system  easy  to  use  and  was  the  supplied  documentation  helpful? 

The  project  team  created  a  database  containing  the  responses  prepared  by  recipients  of  the  software. 
Preliminary  analysis  of  the  evaluation  data  show  that  five  basic  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

•  The  material  is  appropriate  for  grades  4-8. 

•  The  hypermedia  presentation  approach  is  appropriate  for  a  wider  range  of  grade  levels  than  traditional 
text  books. 

•  Student  interest  in  the  earth  sciences  was  increased  using  GeoMedia. 

•  The  performance  was  slow  on  Macintosh  systems  typically  found  in  middle  schools  (Macintosh  LC 
series). 

•  In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  system  performance  on  minimally-configured  Macintosh  systems, 
students  responded  favorably  to  the  hypermedia  format. 

The  informal  evaluation  resulted  in  a  low  response  by  teachers  (120  out  of  1700  responded).  The 
targeted  response  by  the  project  team  is  30  percent.  Although  only  7  percent  of  the  teachers  have  responded 
to  the  evaluation  form,  some  GeoMedia  recipients  have  written  to  explain  that  the  hypermedia  system  will 
be  presented  at  teacher  workshops  conducted  during  the  coming  year.  Another  contributing  factor  to  the  low 
response  may  be  that  a  self-addressed  mailer  was  not  included  in  the  shipment  with  ihc  digital  compart  disc 
and  evaluation  form.  The  project  team  plans  to  prepare  follow-up  correspondence  to  teachers  coupled  with 
the  distribution  of  volume  2  in  the  series  (GeoMedia2).  In  addition,  the  project  team  plans  to  confer  with 
marketing  research  experts  on  how  to  improve  the  teacher  evaluation  questionnaire  for  the  second  volume  of 
GeoMedia, 

Scope  of  GeoMedia2 

Favorable  responses  to  GeoMedia  from  U.S.  Geological  Survey  employees  and  the  education 
community  led  to  the  development  of  a  second  hypermedia  system  on  global  environmental  change.  Again, 
the  taigeted  academic  level  is  middle  school.  The  basic  design  metaphor  of  GvoMcdia2  is  patterned  after  the 
original  system  (Evans,  1993,  p.  69).  GcoMcdia2  includes  three  modules  on  the  carbon  cycle,  greenhouse 
effect,  and  monitoring  environmental  changes  over  time.  The  same  graphical  user  interface  is  used  with  a 
few  modifications  based  on  teacher  evaluations  of  GeoMedia  (Figure  1).  The  modules  each  contain  four 
sections:  Animation,  Elements,  Glossary,  and  Further  Reading.  The  Carbon  Cycle  module  illustrates  the 
movement  of  carbon  through  the  environment  and  the  effect  of  human  interactions  on  the  cycle.  The 
Greenhouse  Effect  module  explains  a  natural  environmental  process  tiiat  traps  heat  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Earth's  atmosphere  to  keep  our  planet  warm  enough  to  sustain  life.  In  the  Time  &  Change  module, 
students  learn  about  the  geologic  history  of  the  Earth  and  the  evolution  uf  living  organisms.  GeoMcdiul 
focuses  on  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  throughout  the  4.5  billion  history  of  the  Earth  in  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biological  characteristics  of  the  planet. 
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Figure  1.  Computer  screen  from  GeoMedial  showing  table  of  contents. 


Development  Issues 

Once  again  an  interdisciplinary  project  team  was  assembled  with  a  mix  of  skills  in  writing,  animation 
production,  graphic  design,  and  computer  systems  analysis  to  develop  GeoMedial  (Wiltshire  &  Ferrigno, 
1993,  p.  550).  Scientists  with  expertise  in  global  environmental  change  served  as  advisors  to  the  project 
team.  Teachers  and  students  played  a  more  active  role  in  the  conceptualization  phase  of  the  production  of 
GeoMedial. 

A  workshop  was  held  at  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  annual  convention  midway  through 
the  project  to  incorporate  suggestions  by  teachers  relating  to  subject  coverage  and  system  functionality.  As 
a  result  of  the  workshop,  the  global  change  glossary  was  expanded  to  include  pronunciations  of  terms.  The 
third  module  contained  in  GeoMedial  was  significantly  modified  to  include  more  information  on  geologic 
time  scales  and  the  relationship  between  environmental  changes  and  species  evolution. 

Based  on  discussions  with  teachers  regarding  curriculum  and  subject  coverage  in  GeoMedial,  the 
recommended  academic  level  for  this  second  volume  was  changed  to  grades  6-9.  Unlike  GeoMedia,  which 
addresses  well  established  earth  science  topics,  the  material  presented  in  GeoMedial  is  inherently  more 
complex.  The  information  on  topics,  such  as  global  warming  and  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer,  is  based  on 
theories  currently  undergoing  testing  and  analysis.  The  scientific  debate  surrounding  issues  related  to  global 
environmental  changes  contributed  to  the  difficulty  in  translating  theories  to  accurate  material  appropriate 
for  the  age  group.  The  complexity  of  the  topics  also  contributed  to  the  longer  length  of  the  animations 
compared  to  the  first  volume  of  GeoMedia. 

The  underlying  file  structure  of  GeoMedial  was  modified  to  increase  performance  of  the  application. 
The  animation  and  sound  files  were  divided  into  many  small  files  that  load  into  memory  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  Hence,  performance  on  minimally-configured  computers  is  improved.  A  file-naming  convention  was 
implemented  to  improve  software  development  and  to  facilitate  testing  procedures.  The  project  team  also 
developed  typographic  standards  to  improve  consistency  in  text-based  navigation  instructions. 

Additional  printing  options  from  within  the  GeoMedial  user  interface  were  added  in  response  to  teacher 
evaluations  requesting  functionality  improvements.  The  capability  to  print  the  GeoMedial  User  (}uide  and 
student  reading  lists  from  within  the  application  was  added,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  he  user  to  initiate 
printing  Irom  the  desktop  of  the  digital  compact  disc  (["igurc  I ),  Many  of  the  evaluation  responses  indicated 
that  teachers  did  not  notice  the  user  guide  on  the  desktop  of  the  digital  compact  disc.  Some  teachers 
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confused  the  configuration  information  printed  on  the  insert  to  the  compact  disc  jewel  case  with  the  user 
guide.  The  option  to  print  the  reading  lists  from  within  CjeoMedia2  was  added  to  the  Further  Reading 
section  of  each  module  (Figure  2). 


GliEENHOUSE 

EFFECT 

V      ■   ■        .                             .  ■       ■                 .       ■  ■             ■     ■  •  ■   .  ■.; 
?  • 

Further  Reading 

!    v'-ui-.t-':  f'Vi  riii>-jazin<='  itft-.^T. 
j     nn-i  L-c-'^'-s  lb-jut  the  gre'v-nh-.-i./ie 
]    -hte-'t  Vi$'»  v'X'r  S'^'iv/-:-!  ■'.■t  f:ijt:li-. 
I'br-.!ry      '--'Jtr.  rnoj*^  Tt".<- 

Browse  Entries — ' 

■  ■  ■        ■  ,.    ..  .  /  ■  ■  ■  ; 

'        '     .         .  " 

v."     ■■  ■  ■            •   -  ■  ■ 

■  Print  RcadiricjUf 

'■     ■            ■     '  ■ 

Figure  2.  Computer  screen  from  GeoMedial  showing  print  option. 


Another  user  interface  design  issue  related  to  problems  with  exiting  the  GeoMedia  application.  The 
original  purposes  of  the  GeoMedia  application  were  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Visitors  Center 
in  a  kiosk  and  for  presentations  at  outreach  activities,  such  as  Earth  Day  celebrations.  The  design  team 
intentionally  otnitted  an  icon  to  represent  the  quit  function  to  guard  against  students  escaping  from 
GeoMedia  to  th^  Macintosh  desktop.  Two  keyboard  sequences  are  available  for  exiting  the  application  and 
are  described  in  the  user  guide.  Although  the  method  for  exiting  the  program  was  not  changed  for 
GeoMedial,  specific  instructions  on  exiting  the  application  were  added  to  the  printed  material  contained  on 
the  insert  to  the  compact  disc  jewel  case. 

To  further  improve  functionality^  the  project  team  investigated  the  QuickTime™  system  extension  for 
use  in  GeoMedial  as  a  compression  algorithm  for  video  sequences  and  animations.  QuickTime  can  also  be 
used  to  compress  large  images,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  memory  required  to  store  and  display  images 
(Don,  1992,  p.  52).  Three  factors  that  affected  use  of  QuickTime  in  GeoMedial  include:  (1)  the  system 
extension  is  proprietary  and  must  be  obtained  separately  from  the  Macintosh  operating  system,  (2)  the 
system  extension  must  be  installed  in  the  user's  configuration  file  (Macintosh  System  Folder),  and  (3)  the 
image  resolution  and  frame  rate  for  video  sequences  and  animations  are  low.  Use  of  QuickTime  in 
GeoMedial  is  restricted  to  two  video  sequences  that  show  global  climate  models  generated  by 
supercomputers  and  digitized  from  a  video  tape.  If  the  user  does  not  have  QuickTime  installed,  a  still  image 
appears  instead  of  a  video  sequence.  The  optional  display  of  video  sequences  offers  flexibility  when 
developing  hypermedia  applications  for  both  low-  and  high-performance  microcomputers.  As  noted  above, 
replacing  video  sequences  with  still  images  or  animated  sequences  ensures  reliable  performance  on 
minimally-configured  computers. 

Testing  Procedures 

Extensive  colleague  reviews  and  functionality  tests  were  required  to  ensure  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
information  and  the  reliability  of  the  application.  An  advisory  group  of  scientists  from  the  11. S.  Geological 
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Survey  conducted  colleague  reviews  of  both  GeoMedia  applications  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
information. 

Teachers  played  a  more  prevalent  role  in  the  beta  testing  process  of  GeoMedia2  than  for  the  first 
volume.  In  addition,  a  revised  testing  procedure  was  developed  for  GeoMedial  to  improve  the  ability  to 
duplicate  or  trace  errors,  such  as  incorrect  links.  The  original  testing  procedure  was  based  on  an  outline  of 
links  found  in  the  main  screen  for  each  module.  This  procedure  was  completely  manual  and  marginally 
satisfactory  for  conducting  reliable  tests.  For  example,  if  an  error  such  as  an  incorrect  link  was  discovered,  it 
was  difficult  to  retrace  the  path  taken  through  the  application  because  no  manual  or  automated  procedure 
recorded  this  path. 

Because  of  time  constraints  and  limitations  of  the  authoring  system  used  for  GeoMedial,  no  automated 
testing  procedures  were  developed.  However,  an  improved  testing  document  was  developed  to  include  a 
snapshot  of  each  screen  of  the  application.  All  navigation  icons  and  links  were  represented  in  the  testing 
document  along  with  tables  to  represent  paths  through  the  information.  The  tables  served  as  checklists  for 
the  technical  project  staff  and  teachers  conducting  the  beta  tests.  The  outline  used  for  beta  testing  volume  1 
oiGcoMcdia  did  not  provide  a  formal  mechanism  for  indicating  text  changes.  Snapshots  of  each  screen 
provided  in  the  GeoMediul  testing  document  allowed  reviewers  to  easily  note  text  changes.  The  expanded 
testing  document  provided  an  excellent  method  for  correcting  errors  in  the  text  and  for  consistently 
documenting  software  problems.  The  testing  document  continued  to  provide  a  marginally  acceptable  method 
for  testing  non-sequential  navigation  patterns.  Hence,  the  testing  procedure  remained  linear. 

To  thoroughly  test  the  application  in  a  non-linear  method,  an  automated  procedure  is  required.  Using  an 
automated  approach  for  capturing  navigation  data  provides  an  accurate  report  of  the  reviewer's  path  through 
the  information.  The  navigation  data  or  audit  trail  can  facilitate  the  testing  and  correction  process  (Beasley 
1992,  p.  466). 

Future  Plans 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  plans  to  continue  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  hypennedia  technology  in 
teaching  earth  science  concepts.  Plans  arc  in  place  for  developing  a  third  educational  system  that  provides 
students  with  an  interactive  application  that  extends  beyond  a  presentation  format  by  empowering  the 
student  to  create  interpretations  of  the  information.  While  GeoMedia  has  received  favorable  review 
comments,  a  need  exists  to  develop  a  hypermedia  system  that  enables  students  to  navigate  through  a  non- 
sequential arrangement  of  information  and  further  participate  in  the  creative  process  by  authoring  their  own 
multimedia  reports  (Kinnaman,  1990,  p.  46). 

The  proposed  application  will  explain  earth  science  processes  within  a  geographically-referenced 
hypermedia  system.  Students  will  explore  earth  science  topics  by  selecting  geographic  regions  that  are 
notable  for  extreme  (unique)  hydrologic  or  geologic  conditions.  The  approach  lo  the  infomiation  will  be  by 
way  of  maps  and  satellite  images  instead  of  topics  from  a  table  of  contents,  as  in  GeoMedia. 

Summary 

As  a  result  of  a  three-year  study,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  developed  two  hypermedia  products 
that  serve  as  prototypes  of  electronic  teaching  tools.  Interdisciplinary  teams  are  needed  for  design  and 
conceptualization  of  the  products  in  addition  to  testing.  The  participation  of  teachers  and  students  in  the 
design  and  testing  phases  is  also  critical  to  the  success  of  the  project.  Standardized  testing  procedures  are 
required  to  ensure  software  quality.  The  combination  of  both  manual  and  automated  testing  procedures  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  product  development.  Preliminary  results  of  the  educational  hypermedia  study 
indicate  that  more  stringent  quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluations  of  the  products  are  needed.  Producing 
multimedia  educational  tools  for  minimally-configured  computers  continues  to  pose  problems  for 
incorporating  high-resolution  animation,  imagery,  video  sequences,  and  sound.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  plans  to  migrate  from  presentation-oriented  hypennedia  systems  toward  interactive  applications  that 
empower  students  with  the  capability  to  create  their  own  multimedia  notebooks. 
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Abstract:  A  suite  of  networked  computer  tools  within  a  pedagogical  framework  was 
designed  to  enhance  earth  science  education  at  the  high  school  level.  These  tools  give 
students  access  to  live  satellite  images,  weather  maps,  and  other  scientific  data  dealing 
with  the  weather,  and  make  it  easy  for  students  to  make  their  own  weather  forecasts  by 
creating  high-quality  weather  maps.  These  tools  are  part  of  the  Learning  Through 
Collaborative  Visualization  (Co Vis)  project,  an  advanced  technology  research  and 
development  effort  to  explore  the  effects  of  giving  high  school  students  access  to  many 
of  the  same  visualization  and  electronic  communication  tools  used  by  scientists. 


Science  education  in  most  contemporary  high  schools  is  far  removed  from  the  actual  practice  of  science. 
Students  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  understarj  what  comprises  the  real  work  of  scientists  and  as  a  result  are 
not  attracted  to  science  professions.  School  presents  science  as  a  series  of  known  quantities.  Student  projects, 
when  they  exist,  recreate  answers  to  historical  problems.  By  contrast,  scientists  spend  most  of  their  time  researching 
questions  for  which  there  currently  are  no  answers.  In  addition,  scientists  spend  a  significant  amount  of  time 
communicating  and  collaborating  with  their  peers.  In  this  paper,  we  will  describe  an  approach  to  studying 
meteorology  that  gives  high  school  students  access  to  the  same  tools  and  data  used  by  professional  and  academic 
meteorologists  to  forecast  and  study  the  weather.  This  enterprise  takes  a  holistic  view  of  the  classroom  and  its 
relation  to  the  world  outside.  To  this  end,  we  link  computer-based  network  tools  for  accessing  and  manipulating 
weather  data  with  significant  changes  in  pedagogy  for  teachers  and  students. 

The  Learning  Through  Collaborative  Visualization  (CoVis)  project  at  Northwestern  University  is  designed 
to  reconceptualize  and  re-configure  high  school  science  education.  A  primary  goal  of  Co  Vis  is  to  enable  project- 
based  approaches  to  science  by  using  computer  networks  to  put  students  in  direct  contact  with  practicing  scientists 
and  their  scientific  tools  (Pea,  1993;  Pea  and  Gomez,  1992).  A  major  criticism  of  current  science  education  (and 
education  in  general)  is  that  it  isolates  students  from  the  world  of  practice,  teaching  them  decontextualized  skills 
that  they  are  unable  to  apply  in  appropriate  settings  (e.g.  Brown,  Collins,  &  Duguid,  1989;  Lave  &  Wenger,  1991 ). 
Traditionally,  K- 1 2  science  education  has  consisted  of  teaching  well-established  facts.  It  bears  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  question-centered,  collaborative  practice  of  real  scientists.  Co  Vis  is  an  attempt  to  transform  science  learning 
to  better  resemble  the  authentic  practice  of  science.  The  CoVis  tools  for  studying  the  weather  are  crafted  to  make 
this  possible. 


Weather  As  Subject  Matter 

Most  people  have  some  intuitions  about  v/eather.  They  talk  about  it  in  casual  conversations  with  strangers. 
They  stand  out  on  their  porch  in  their  bathrobe  for  five  minutes  while  deciding  whether  or  not  to  wear  a  sweater  or 
carry  an  umbrella.  Although  they  listen  to  the  television  weatherman,  they  know  that  even  with  all  his  maps  and 
charts,  he  is  often  wrong. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  weather  at  all  levels  of  society,  perhaps  prompted  by 
the  dramatic  weather  events  of  the  past  two  years.  On  the  Internet,  resources  related  to  weather  have  long  been 
popular.  Two  heavily  used  resources  for  on-line  weather  data  are  the  "Weather  Underground"  at  the  University  of 
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Michigan  and  the  '^Weather  Machine"  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  (UIUC).  The  Weather 
Underground  receives  o'.  er  1 00,(XX) connections  in  an  average  week  (Weather  Underground,  1993),  and  the  Weather 
Machine  receives  over  30,000  requests  for  information  each  day  (Rainamurthy  &  Kemp,  1993), 

By  the  lime  high  school  students  begin  to  study  weather,  they  have  developed  a  naive  sense  of  how  to  predict 
the  weather.  For  the  nnost  part,  they  rely  upon  a  combination  of  what  they  see  when  they  look  up  at  the  sky  and 
what  the  media  tells  them  to  expect  that  day,  But  what  if  they  had  access  to  the  same  weather  data  and  images  thai 
the  forecasters  have?  Imagine  them  looking  at  current  on-line  weather  maps  which  can  zoom  in  to  show  local 
weather  patterns  and  zoom  out  to  show  all  of  North  America.  Wh<K  if  they  had  the  ability  to  create  their  own 
satellite  animations?  Then  imagine  them  using  all  this  information  and  more  to  make  their  own  predictions  of  what 
the  weather  will  be  like  later  today,  tomorrow  or  even  next  week,  creating  their  own  maps  and  then  comparing  their 
predictions  to  what  really  happened.  All  of  this  is  possible  using  a  set  of  t(X)ls  developed  as  part  of  the  CoVis 
project.  These  tools  are  known  as  the  Weather  Visuali/xr  and  Weather  Graphics  Tool. 

The  Technological  Setting  for  the  CoVis  Weather  Tools 

The  CoVis  project  is  currently  working  with  two  high  schools  in  the  (Chicago  area,  providing  ihem  with 
technology  and  curriculum  support  (for  a  more  detailed  description  of  hardware  in  the  CoVis  classroom,  see  Note 
1 ).  Each  CoVis  computer  is  a  Macintosh  with  a  direct  (TCP/IP)  Internet  connection,  with  standard  Internet  client 
software  for  electronic  mail,  Usenet  news,  FTR  and  Gopher.  Specialized  visualization  tools  created  by  the  CoVis 
research  team  take  advantage  of  Internet  connectivity  to  provide  current  weather  data.  The  tools  used  by  scientists, 
although  powerful,  are  somewhat  cumbersome  for  students  to  use.  To  facilitate  student  work,  the  CoVis  team 
designed  front-end  software  that  assists  students  in  making  connections  between  tiiC  visualizations  and  the 
phenomena  they  represent  (Gordin.  Pol  man,  &  Pea  in  press}. 

Three  specialized  communication  tools  are  provided  to  allow  students  located  in  different  classrooms  to 
work  collaboratively  on  projects.  The  most  significant  tool  in  this  respect  is  Cruiser,  a  desktop  video  teleplume 
system  developed  at  Bellcore  (Fish,  Kraut,  Root,  &  Rice,  1993),  Using  this  tool,  students  can  hold  joint  projecl 
meetings  across  school  sites.  A  commercial  screen  sharing  tool  from  Farallon  Computing  called  Timbuktu  is  used 
to  allow  students  to  work  collaboratively  on  the  same  piece  of  computer  software.  The  combination  of  desktop 
video  teleconferencing  and  screen  sharing  software  allows  students  to  do  synchronous  collaboration  and  consultation 
with  students  at  both  .-schools,  atmospheric  scientists  at  UIUC,  or  museum  and  library  staff  at  the  Uxploratorium  \n 
San  Francisco,  CA.  Finally,  a  specialized  "Collaboratory  Notebook**  was  developed  to  allow  for  the  recording  of 
projects  and  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  jointly  created  artifacts,  such  as  weather  maps  (FAieison  &  O'NeilL  1 993 ). 
Considered  together,  these  communication  tools  expand  the  CoVis  learning  environment  to  encompass  information 
resources,  activities  and  colleagues  far  beyond  the  four  physical  walls  of  the  classroom. 

The  Pedagogical  Setting  for  the  CoVis  Weather  Tools 

Student  use  of  the  technological  tools  described  in  this  article  both  enables  and  is  enabled  by  the  pedagogical 
context  of  the  CoVis  classroom.  Science  education  as  it  currently  exists  in  the  United  States  removes  the  subject 
matter  from  real  contexts.  Fiven  in-class  science  labs,  which  are  intended  to  give  students  "hands  on'*  experience, 
are  frequently  no  more  than  cookbook  procedures.  The  result  is  that  students  *Mearn  little.,,  about  the  conduct  of 
science;  [reinforcing]  the  idea  that  science  is  dull,  procedural,  and  thoughtless'*  (Tinker,  1991),  If  we  consider  the 
traditional  approach  to  science  education  as  learning-before-doing  or  learning-outside-doing,  then  the  best  response 
is  to  design  educational  systems  and  supporting  technologies  that  allow  learning-in-doing  (Pea,  1993). 

Lcarning-in-doing  in  the  classroom  is  best  exemplified  by  the  project  method  of  doing  science  (Ruopp,  Gal, 
Drayton,  &  Pfister,  1993),  Implicit  in  the  adoption  of  the  project  method  is  a  view  that  learners  need  to  discover 
and  develop  facts  and  skills  for  themselves,  as  opposed  to  having  material  "delivered"  via  lecture  or  other  kinds  of 
presentation.  Another  important  assumption  is  that  learning  must  be  located  in  communities  of  practice.  This  is 
also  refiected  in  writing  and  thinking  on  cognitive  apprenticeship  (Collins,  Brown,  &  Newman,  1989;  Brown, 
Collins,  &  Duguid,  1989).  Wliat  materials  one  chooses  for  learning  is  closely  connected  to  notions  of  apprenticeship 
learning.  For  the  CoVis  project,  we  provide  on-line  access  to  scientific  data  and  tools  because  we  believe  that  these 
sources  are  more  authentic  than  textbook  information  about  science. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  teacher  must  shift.  Where  previously  the  teacher  was  seen  as  a  source  of  information, 
he  or  she  now  must  become  a  source  of  support  and  guidance,  Collins,  et  al ,  ( 1 989)  refer  to  this  as  a  coaching  role 
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for  the  teacher.  In  considering  the  pedagogical  bases  of  the  CoVis  classroom,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
technology  is  not  required  to  achieve  this  kind  of  classroom  structure.  Technology,  however,  enhances  what  can  be 
accomphshed  m  such  a  classroom  and  provides  a  lever  to  assist  the  teachers  in  changing  their  own  approach  to  the 
classroom.  Ccrtamly,  without  the  pedagogical  changes  made  to  the  CoVis  classroom,  the  uses  for  the  technologies 
would  not  be  as  interesting  or  productive. 

A  Scenario  for  Studying  Weather 

How  do  high  school  students  currently  think  about  weather?  Most  people  have  a  naive  understanding  of  the 
weather,  built  up  from  their  own  life  experience.  High  school  students  gain  additional  insight  from  media  sources 
like  the  Weather  Channel,  the  daily  paper,  or  the  nightly  television  news  broadcast.  In  the  CoVis  project,  we 
believe  that  these  naive  conceptions  are  an  ideal  place  to  begin  the  learning  process.  The  tools  we  provide  arc 
designed  to  support  and  augment  an  inquiry  curriculum  where  students  learn  to  ask  and  answer  their  own  questions 
about  atmospheric  science.  Through  such  investigations  the  students  are  able  to  expand  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  atmospheric  phenomena  beyond  their  localized  daily  experience  of  weather  conditions.  They 
mcorporate  explorations  of  larger  weather  patterns,  the  effect  of  geographic  formations  on  weather,  activity  and 
conditions  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  along  with  a  more  diverse  number  of  atmospheric  measurements,  to  create 
sophisticated  mental  models  of  how  weather  works.  The  following  scenario  describes  each  of  the  Weather  Visualizer 
components  as  they  might  typically  be  used  in  the  classroom. 

Building  From  Naive  Knowledge 

The  best  starting  point  for  an  exploration  of  weather  phenomena  is  the  sky  that  a  student  sees  outside  his  or 
her  window.  In  one  of  the  CoVis  classrooms,  the  teacher  asks  his  students  to  spend  five  minutes  two  times  a  day 
looking  at  the  sky,  and  writing  down  what  they  observe  in  their  journals.  The  students  arc  instructed  to  record 
cloud  cover  and  current  weather  conditions.  Additionally,  they  are  asked  to  make  a  prediction  for  what  the  weather 
will  be  like  the  next  time  they  make  an  observation.  Over  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  the  students  begin  to  form 
a  reasonably  accurate  (though  naive)  predictive  ability. 

Observation-based  forecasting  of  this  kind  is  an  ancient  art  dating  back  at  least  six-thousand  years.  During 
this  time  some  rather  accurate  weather  folklore  or  "weather  wisdom^*  has  developed  (Lee,  1976).  The  CoVis 
teacher  explains  some  of  this  folklore  to  his  students,  asking  them  to  make  use  of  it  in  their  own  predictions  where 
appropriate.  Students  explore  and  compare  their  own  predictions  to  those  indicated  by  the  weather  lore.  By  viewing 
these  comparisons  in  light  of  how  the  weather  actually  unfolds,  the  students  are  able  to  critique  both  their  own  and 
the  weather  lore's  predictive  merits. 

By  its  very  nature,  observation-based  forecasting  is  useful  only  for  short-term  local  predictions  of  small- 
scale  phenomena.  To  understand  weather  patterns  on  a  larger,  more  integrative  scale,  students  must  be  able  to 
collect  and  analyze  weather  data  from  outside  their  own  personal  experience.  When  the  teacher  feels  that  the 
students  have  formed  their  own  beliefs  about  local  weather  prediction,  he  begins  to  expand  their  knowledge  base 
of  weather  experience  by  introducing  them  to  our  Weather  Visualizer. 

The  Weather  Visualizer  is  a  suite  of  tools  that  simplify  access  to  information  provided  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  via  its  "Weather  Machine.'^  That  network  resource  provides  a  broad  array  of  satellite  images,  weather 
maps,  and  specialized  scientific  visualizations  of  weather  data  to  Internet  users.  Our  Weather  Visuali/er  makes 
acces.s  to  those  tools  easier;  it  simplifies  the  Weather  Machine^s  interface;  and  it  extends  functionality  in  several 
significant  ways  designed  to  meet  specific  pedagogical  needs. 

The  Weather  Visualizer  is  a  client/server  technology  thai  is  increasingly  common  in  university  and  industrial 
models  of  ^distributed'*  computing.  The  tool  itself  resides  on  students*  Macintosh  computers.  When  various 
commands  are  issued,  the  Macintosh  sends  an  information  request  to  a  Sun  workstation  at  Northwestern.  If  the 
machine  at  Northwestern  contains  the  necessary  information,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  Macintosh  where  it  is  displayed. 
U\  however,  more  or  updated  data  is  needed.  Northwestern^  computer  sends  an  information  request  to  the  Weather 
Machine  at  UlUC.  All  of  this  network  access  takes  place  in  the  background,  without  any  student  intervention.  The 
student  is  thus  belter  able  to  focus  on  the  task  of  thinking  about  the  weather,  instead  of  thinking  about  network 
access  tools. 
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Changing  Perspective  With  Satellite  Images 

The  images  most  students  choose  to  look  al  first  arc  satellite  images  (see  Figure  1).  Using  a  push-button 
palette  interface,  the  Weather  Visualizer  provides  both  visual  and  infrared  satellite  images  of  the  United  States  as 
taken  by  the  GOES-7  weather  satellite  in  near-real  time.  These  images  are  an  ideal  complement  to  student's  own 
observations.  The  same  clouds  that  the  students  observed  from  the  ground  are  now  seen  from  Earth  orbit 
engaging  shift  in  perspective. 


an 


Figure  1.  A  satellite  image  from  the  Weather  Visualizer  with  the  palette  used  to  generate  current  images. 


The  satellite  images  extend  a  student's  view  dramatically.  Not  only  can  they  see  the  cloud  cover  above  their 
current  location,  they  can  also  see  cloud  cover  over  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  infrared  images  allow  students  to 
gauge  how  high  the  cloud  tops  are,  a  good  indicator  of  potential  precipitation.  If  the  student  animates  a  series  of 
images,  those  clouds  can  be  set  in  motion. 

Using  the  Weather  Visualizer,  students  can  make  forecasts  for  areas  beyond  their  own  location.  Large-scale 
weather  patterns,  such  as  mid-latitude  cyclones,  become  apparent.  Students  begin  tracking  and  making  predictions 
about  the  formation  and  life  cycle  of  these  large-scale  weather  patterns.  Though  not  apparent  from  local  observations, 
they  nonetheless  affect  local  weather  phenomena.  Students  compare  the  large-scale  weather  pattern  predictions  to 
their  local  weather  data  collection  and  prediction  efforts  and  begin  forming  correlations  between  their  local  weather 
experience  and  the  large-scale  weather  patterns. 

Student-Customized  Weather  Maps 

The  information  in  a  satellite  image  is  a  direct  representation  of  atmospheric  conditions.  This  directness, 
however,  means  that  the  students  must  make  their  own  interpretations  of  what  is  visible  in  order  to  make  predictions. 
There  is  no  infomiation  present  in  the  satellite  image  about  precise  temperatures,  dew  points,  surface  conditions, 
or  wind  speed  and  direction  (although  the  last  two  could,  in  a  rough  fashion,  be  calculated  from  an  animation).  M 
this  point  the  teacher  continues  to  build  on  the  student's  naive  understanding  by  introducing  another  representation 
that  includes  this  additional  information.  WxMaps  are  specialized  weather  maps  produced  by  software  written  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  These  maps  are  generated  by  a  UNIX  pn^grain  using  data  from  the  National  Weather 
Service  called  Domestic  Data  Plus  (DD+).  The  UlUC  software,  although  very  powerful,  has  a  ditticult  to  use 
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command-line  interface.  The  Weather  Visuali/er  puts  a  graphical  front  end  on  this  UNIX  software,  allowing  students 
to  construct  their  own  WxMaps  by  checking  off  various  options  (see  Figure  2). 
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Figure  2.  A  customized  weather  map  with  the  palette  used  to  generate  current  maps. 

The  WxMap  images  display  a  variety  of  conditions  at  each  reporting  National  Weather  Service  station  in 
North  America,  and  interpolated  data  generated  from  all  the  stations  (for  a  complete  listing  of  variables  provided 
by  the  WxMap  software,  see  Note  2).  Students  can  focus  their  observations  by  region  or  city,  select  the  density  of 
reporting  stations,  and  zoom  in  or  out  on  their  area  of  focus.  By  default  the  WxMap  tool  displays  current  conditions, 
but  data  is  available  from  the  past  forty-eight  hour  period. 

The  station  information  provided  by  WxMaps  allows  students  to  study  weather  data  across  the  continent  that 
arc  similar  to  what  they  are  collecting  at  their  own  location.  They  can  explore  the  relationship  between  large-scale 
weather  patterns  and  IcKal  weather  conditions  at  various  points  in  North  America.  As  they  explore  weather  conditions 
in  other  locations,  students  consider  the  effects  of  local  geographic  formations  on  weather  phenomena  (e.g.,  lake 
effect  snow  in  Chicago)  on  their  predictions. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  asks  the  students  to  expand  their  thinking  about  weather  from  surface  effects  to  patterns 
in  the  upper  air.  WxMaps  are  capable  of  showing  upper  air  conditions,  such  as  jet  stream  wind  patterns,  using  data 
gathered  by  weather  balloons  released  twice  a  day  at  each  station.  The  teacher  asks  the  students  to  compare  these 
upper  air  maps  to  the  surface  maps  so  that  they  may  begin  to  think  oi'the  atmosphere  as  a  ihree-dimensional  space. 
Through  exploring  this  three-dimensional  space,  the  students  learn  that  patterns  of  atmospheric  phenomena  occur 
not  only  in  horizontal  directions,  such  as  the  general  west-to-east  movement  of  the  jet-stream  over  the  U.S.,  bul 
also  in  vertical  patterns  such  as  rising  and  sinking  masses  of  cold  and  hot  air. 
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Making  Personalized  Maps  with  the  Weather  Graphics  Tool 

With  the  finer-grained  data  provided  by  the  WxMap  tool  students  t)Cgin  to  make  more  detailed  predictions 
of  the  weather.  The  Co  Vis  teachers,  seeking  ways  to  support  this  prediction  activity,  requested  a  tool  that  would 
allow  students  to  make  maps  representing  their  predictions.  In  response,  the  CoVis  team  developed  the  Weather 
Graphics  Tool.  This  tool  is  actually  a  plug-in  extension  to  Aldus  SuperPaint  3.5,  a  widely  used  graphics  tool  for  the 
Macintosh.  Our  plug-in  provides  SuperPaint  with  a  palette  containing  "stamps"  for  all  the  weather  symbols 
represented  in  WxMap.  We  also  devised  a  number  of  blank  maps  for  students  to  use,  one  map  for  each  region  plus 
national  maps»  half  with  and  half  without  weather  station  names.  These  maps  are  stored  as  Macintosh  stationery 
pads. 

To  use  the  Weather  Graphics  Tool,  a  student  selects  a  base  map  and  uses  it  to  launch  SuperPaint.  Then»  using 
the  plug-in  palette,  students  select  various  weather  symbols  and  place  them  on  the  map.  There  is  a  special  palette 
for  constructing  the  standard  station  model  (see  Figure  3),  which  is  then  placed  by  clicking  on  the  map  like  any  of 
the  other  stamps.  After  constructing  the  weather  map,  the  student  can  store  it  for  later  comparison  to  a  map  generated 
by  WxMap.  The  ability  to  create  maps  using  the  Weather  Graphics  Tool  is  motivating  to  students  because  the  maps 
they  create  are  as  professional  looking  as  those  generated  by  the  WxMap  software. 
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Figure  3.  The  palette  used  to  generate  a  standard  station  model  in  the  Weather  Graphics  Tool. 


In  order  to  make  such  detailed  predictions,  the  students  must  consider  the  relation  of  various  atmospheric 
conditions  and  processes  to  future  weather  at  any  given  time  and  location.  To  do  so,  they  must  begin  to  integrate 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained  thus  far»  and  like  professional  weather  forecasters,  make  decisions  about  which 
weather  indicators  have  more  weight  in  any  given  weather  scenario. 

Teachers  like  the  Weather  Graphics  Tool  for  the  role  it  plays  in  prediction  activities,  but  they  also  envision 
other  uses  for  it.  For  example,  it  is  very  easy  to  create  weather  'Scenarios'*  using  the  Weiither  Graphics  tool  and  ask 
students  to  explain  what  they  see.  The  tool  allows  teachers  to  easily  create  impossible  scenarios,  which  require 
students  to  explain  why  a  certain  combination  of  phenomena  could  not  exist  in  reality.  Also,  maps  generated  using 
the  Weather  Graphics  Tool  are  easily  added  to  students'  evaluation  portfolios. 

Advanced  Interpretation  —  Six-Panel  Images 

As  students  learn  how  to  make  more  accurate  weather  predictions,  they  are  also  learning  more  about  the 
representational  language  of  atmospheric  science.  This  learning  is  driven  by  the  higher-level  goal  of  improving 
their  forecasts,  and  thus  happens  in  the  background  of  the  learning  activities.  For  stutlents  who  have  mastered  the 
interpretation  of  WxMaps,  there  is  one  more  type  of  image  available  from  UIUC.  This  image,  commonly  referred 
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to  as  a  "Six  Panel"  image,  displays  six  atmospheric  variables  mapped  as  color  across  a  map  of  the  United  States. 
These  six  variables  are  temperature,  dew  point,  pressure,  wind  direction,  wind  velocity,  and  moisture  convergence 
(see  Figure  4),  The  six  panels  represent  a  great  deal  of  information  presented  in  an  efficient  manner.  As  a  result, 
they  are  difficult  for  novices  to  interpret.  There  are.  however,  direct  benefits  to  investing  the  time  to  learn  how  to 
interpret  the  Six  Panel  image.  Moisture  convergence  is  a  particularly  useful  variable,  because  it  indicates  where 
there  are  gathering  "pools  of  moisture**  in  the  atmosphere  that  could  contribute  to  future  precipitation. 


m  File   Edit   lUeather  Climate  UJIndoius 


Figure  4.  A  six-panel  image  showing  temperature,  dewpoint.  pressure,  wind  direction  and  speed,  and  moisture. 


Conclusion 

When  students  have  the  ability  to  work  and  think  with  the  same  tools  that  scientists  use,  remarkable  things 
can  happen  in  the  classroom.  Topics  that  were  previously  dry  become  animated  and  exciting  for  students.  Instead 
of  memorizing  the  station  model  and  its  interpretation  as  facts  to  be  repeated  on  a  test,  students  put  the  station 
model  to  use  in  illustrating  forecast  maps  that  they  construct  using  the  Weather  Graphics  Tool.  They  can  look  at 
live  satellite  photos  and  animations  for  a  unique  perspective  on  the  sky.  WxMaps  and  Six  Panel  images  make  it 
possible  to  understand  a  broad  array  of  reports  from  weather  stations  across  the  country.  When  tools  such  as  these 
are  used  to  build  upon  what  they  already  know,  students  have  a  starting  point  for  exploration  that  is  internally 
motivating. 

The  combination  of  the  CoVis  weather  tools  and  the  pedagogical  approach  of  the  CoVis  classroc)m  links  the 
learning  of  science  more  closely  with  the  practice  of  science.  Students  in  the  CoVis  classrooms  learn  more  than 
science,  they  learn  what  it  is  like  to  do  science.  This  is  an  important  step  on  the  path  to  making  science  education 
both  more  relevant  and  enjoyable. 
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Notes 


(1)  In  the  1993-94  school  year  the  Co  Vis  project  involves  282  students  in  twelve  classes  at  two  Chicago-area  high 
schools.  There  arc  six  teachers:  lour  Earth  Science,  one  Environmental  Science,  and  one  Science,  Technology,  & 
Society., Each  classroom  (one  per  school)  is  equipped  with  five  Macintosh  Quadra  700  computers  with  8mb  of 
RAM  and  16  inch  color  monitors,  one  laser  writer,  and  video  projection  equipment.  Each  Quadra  has  a  Cruiser 
station  next  to  it,  composed  of  one  13  inch  NTSC  television  monitor,  microphone,  speaker,  and  wide-angle  NTSC 
television  lens.  There  is  one  additional  Quadra  at  each  high  school  for  students  to  access  outside  of  their  class 
hours.  Internet  and  video  network  connections  for  both  high  schools  are  provided  by  primary-rate  ISDN  connections 
to  Northwestern's  network  backbone  and  the  public-switched  telephone  network, 

(2)  The  WxMap  software  reports  the  following  variables:  clouds,  station  names,  temperature,  dew  point,  pressure, 
wind  vehKity,  wind  direction,  current  weather  conditions,  visibility,  radar,  watches,  fronts,  isobars,  isothemis,  and 
isodrosotherms.  Upper  air  analyses  are  available  at  850,  700,  5(X),  300,  and  200  hPa.  Additionally,  the  WxMap 
software  can  display  the  Automated  Radar  Summary  and  the  daily  Severe  Local  Storms  (SELS)  log,  both  products 
of  the  National  Weather  Service, 
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Critiquing  the  computer-aided  design  of  dental  prostheses 
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Abstract:  'll>is  paper  describes  RaPiD,  an  assistant  for  the  design  of  dentiil  prostheses  aiJIed 
removable  partial  dentures.  The  user  manipulates  icons  directly  to  indicate  tJie  desired  design  solution 
to  a  given  clinical  situation.  A  developing  design  is  represented  as  a  logic  database  of  components  in 
a  design;  expert  rules  jire  applied  as  integrity  constraints  governing  valid  database  transactions/design 
alterations.  Conti'avention  of  design  rules  is  presented  to  the  user  in  a  critiquing  style.  The  critiquing 
strategies  form  ilie  basis  for  the  system's  use  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  dental  education. 

Hie  education  of  dentiil  undergraduates  includes  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  design  of  dental  prostheses, 
'llic  design  pnxess  is  a  complex  and  difficult  task,  and  tlie  time  available  in  the  dental  curriculum  to  impart  tlie 
required  knowledge  is  limited.  If  students  were  to  have  open  access  to  a  knowledge-based  system  for  the  design  of 
prostheses,  there  could  be  important  educational  benefits.  Such  a  system,  RaPiD  (/?emovable  Partial  Denture 
design  using  artificial  intelligence),  is  now  being  developed  by  specialists  in  prosthetic  dentistry  and 
knowledge-based  systems,  RaPiD  is  usable  both  as  a  prescription  system  for  dental  practitioners  and  as  a 
teaching  system  which  can  be  configured  for  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  use.  RaPiD  as  a  prescription  system 
has  already  been  described  in  ilie  den  till  and  AI  literature  (Hammond  et  al,  1993a  and  1993b);  this  paper 
concentrates  on  its  educational  use,  in  particular  on  its  critiquing  su-ategies  which  guide  a  user  through  a  design. 

1.  Removable  partial  dentures 

A  removable  piirtial  denture  (RPD)  is  a  denture  provided  for  a  patient  who  has  some  natural  teetii  remaining. 
It  enables  its  wearer  to  chew  focxl  effectively,  assists  speech  and  helps  to  stabilise  the  remaining  natural  teeth;  it 
may  tUso  enhance  tiie  patient's  appearance.  An  RPD  comprises  up  to  40  components,  the  most  important  of 
which  arc  as  follows,  Hie  saddles  carry  the  artificial  tcetli  and  fit  over  the  area  of  the  gum  from  which  natural 
teeth  are  missing.  Rests  are  metal  extensions  which  transmit  biting  forces  from  saddles  to  the  adjacent  natural 
tcctli.  Clasps  are  fiexible  metal  clips  whicli  grip  natural  teetli,  making  a  denture  secure  during  function,  l-inally, 
a  major  connector  is  a  rigid  mettU  bar  or  plate  which  unites  tlie  other  comjx>nenLs  into  a  single  prostliesis. 

2.  The  motivation  for  the  development  of  RaPiD 

Designing  a  satisfactory  RPD  requires  clinical  training  and  experience,  'llie  dentist  should  carry  out  a  detailed 
assessment  of  ilie  patient  and  of  models  of  tlie  patient's  tcetJi  and  tlien  draw  a  design  to  be  sent  to  a  denuil 
technicicUi  iis  a  prescription  for  tlie  manufacture  of  tJie  denture,  llowe^'^r,  general  dental  practitioners  enmnionly 
delegate  responsibility  for  design  to  technicians,  whose  training  is  inadequate  to  assess  tJie  clinical  factors  in  a 
case.  Hie  resulting  denture  may  fit  piH^rly,  and  may  even  pose  a  tlireat  to  tlie  patient's  remmning  natuntl  teeth. 
Hie  reasons  for  tliis  delegation  of  responsibility  are  not  entirely  cleiu',  altJiough  limited  design  experieiu  may  be 
cniciai  (liasker  et  til,  1978  and  1991).  One  factor  which  motivated  tlie  development  of  Riil^iD  was  Uie  desire  to 
build  an  educational  1(H)1  that  could  enluuiee  the  training  of  dental  students  and  practitioners,  A  general  dental 
practitioner  in  the  UK  designs,  on  average,  one  RIM^  a  niontJi,  wiiile  in  dental  schwls  students  may  have  to 
priKluce  only  five  or  six  RPD  (icsigns  for  patients  throughout  tJieir  undergraduate  study  (Holt  et  al,  1993).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  tJiis  frequency  is  sufficient  to  ensure  adequate  fiuiiiliarity  with  gcxxl  design  principles,  whether 
by  students  or  by  graduate  dentists  Clearly  a  knowledge-based  system  which  uses  a  graphical  interface  allowing 
die  creation  of  new  designs  and  alieratiiui  of  existiirg  ones,  which  incorporates  all  tlie  principles  governing 
correct  design  of  RPDs  and  can  detect  and  critique  attempts  to  violate  tJiem,  could  be  a  p^)werful  educational  ttnM 
Hie  evidence  is,  tJien,  that  a  system  such  as  RaPiD  will  meet  a  genuine  and  pressing  need. 
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3*  Levels  of  operation  of  the  system 


RaPiD  has  two  modes  of  operation,  manual  and  automatic.  The  manual  mode  is  designed  for  educational  use 
while  the  automatic  version  is  intended  for  denUsts  in  practice.  The  manual  version  can  be  run  at  two  levels  of 
difficulty,  "student"  and  "expert".  In  "student"  mode  a  user  who  infringes  a  design  rule  is  informed  of  the 
infringement  immediately  so  that  the  system  controls  the  user's  progression  through  the  design  sequence  towards 
an  optimal  solution.  In  "expert"  mode  the  designer  has  a  free  hand:  the  design  is  developed  by  the  user  without 
any  interference  from  the  system  and  without  any  design  infringements  being  signalled.  However,  on  completion 
of  the  design  the  result  is  appraised  by  RaPiD,  rules  that  have  been  broken  are  listed  and  alternative  soluUons 
displayed.  In  automatic  mode  the  denUst  enters  key  clinical  information,  after  which  the  system  takes  over  and 
completes  the  design.  In  all  modes,  editing  of  the  final  deiugn  is  possible,  and  a  graphical  and  textual  summary 
of  the  result  can  be  printed,  as  a  record  for  the  student,  for  evaluation,  or  as  an  instruction  to  a  technician. 

4.  Designing  with  RaPiD 

Software  development  has  taken  place  on  Macintosh  computers,  using  an  implementation  of  Prolog, 
MacProlog  (Logic  Programming  Associates,  Ltd,  London),  which  provides  powerful  object-orientated  graphics, 
A  prominent  feature  of  RaPiD  is  its  graphical  interface  which  utilises  the  window-based  environment  standard  in 
Macintosh  applications.  Figure  1(a)  depicts  a  design  window  at  the  beginning  of  a  design  session,  with  a  palette 
of  tools  at  the  left  and  the  design  area,  containing  a  dental  arch,  in  the  remainder  of  the  window. 


(a)  Initial  screen  showing  palette  of  tools  (left)  (b)  A  completed  design  for  an  upper  arch, 

and  design  window  with  upper  arch  of  teeth. 

Figure  1 

A  user  begins  a  design  by  selecting  the  "forceps"  tool  {fH/^)  and  then  clicking  once  on  tectli  icons  to  be 
made  artificial,  whereupon  they  become  shaded.  A  double-click  removes  a  tooth  icon  entirely  when  a  toi^tli  is  to 

be  missing  and  not  replaced  by  an  artificial  tooUi,  Tlie  saddle-placement  tool  (^@^)  creates  a  saddle  around  tlic 

iirtificial  teeth;  anoUier  tool  (@)  places  rests  on  teeth  for  support  of  saddles.  There  are  tools  also  for  placing 
different  types  of  clasps  on  retaining  teeth.  The  major  connector  which  joins  all  the  components  of  a  denture  has 
to  be  drawn  by  the  user,  employing  a  mouse.  Other  tools  include  one  for  giving  information  about  individual 
components,  and  an  editing  tool  for  changing  the  shape  of  components.  A  design  can  be  printed,  together  witli  a 
written  summary,  for  sending  to  a  dental  technician  for  manufacture.  Figure  Kb)  shows  a  completed  design. 

5.  The  use  of  critiquing 

The  student  of  RPD  design  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  any  design  errors  immediately  and  to  be  challenged  to 
modify  the  design  correctly.  RaPiD  achieves  tliis  tlirough  a  range  of  critiquing  strategies  which  alert  the  user  to 
an  error,  efficiently  but  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  Three  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  critiquing, 
(i)  Placing  rests  on  supporting  teeth.  A  saddle  which  is  bounded  at  both  ends  by  healthy  natural  teeth  is 
supported  by  rests  placed  on  tlie  neighbouring  teeth.  However,  with  a  free-end  saddle,  one  bounded  at  only  one 
end  by  natural  teetli,  tliis  is  impossible.  Should  Uie  one  supporting  rest  be  placed  on  the  neighbouring  tooth 
niesially  (at  the  end  closer  to  tlie  front  of  tlie  mouth)  or  distally  (towards  the  back)?  Prosthetic  specialists  favour 
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mesial  placement.  An  attempt  to  place  a  rest  distally  therefore  fails  and  a  criti(|uing  message  is  presented* 
specifying  what  is  wrong  with  the  proposed  alteration  and  advising  correction  (Fig.  2(a)).  As  with  other  rules,  if 
exceptional  clinical  circumstances  make  the  rule  inappropriate,  it  can  be  overridden  by  means  of  a  function  key, 
(ii)  Placing  a  gingivally-approaching  clasps.  A  gingivally-approaching  clasp  is  a  type  of  clasp  which  reaches 
the  undercut  region  of  a  tooth  by  passing  from  the  saddle  via  the  gingiva  or  gum.  It  is  placed  by  drawing  a  line 
connecting  the  undercut  on  the  gum  area  ot  a  tooth  with  a  point  on  the  saddle  to  be  clasped.  (In  Figure  1(b)  there 
is  a  gingivally-approaching  clasp  connecting  the  saddle  which  carries  three  artificial  teeth  with  its  neighbouring 
natural  tooth.)  The  clasp  which  retains  a  saddle  should  be  placed  on  the  tooth  adjoining  the  saddle.  So  if  a  user 
attempts  to  draw  a  clasp  starting  from  any  tooth  which  does  not  neighbour  a  saddle,  the  alteration  immediately 
fails.  An  errw  message  directs  the  user  to  place  the  clasp  on  a  neighbouring  tooth  (Figure  2(b)). 


(a)  Incorrect  placement  of  a  rest:  the  user  has  (b)  Incorrect  placement  of  a  gingivally-approaching 

attempted  to  place  a  rest  distally:  it  should  be  clasp:  the  user  has  attempted  to  draw  the  path  of 

placed  mesially.  (Mesial  and  distal  locations  not  the  clasp  starting  from  a  tooth  (marked  with  "X") 

marked  in  actual  design,)  which  does  not  neighbour  a  saddle. 

Figure  2  Critiquing  messages 


(iii)  Drawing  a  major  connector,  A  major  connector  should  be  added  to  a  design  only  if  all  saddles  are  adequately 
supported  by  rests.  In  RjiI^iD,  once  the  user  has  selected  the  connector-drawing  tool  and  clicked  on  a  point  wiUiin 
a  dental  arch  to  commence  drawing  a  connector,  a  check  is  made  of  all  ilie  saddles  in  the  arch.  If  any  saddle  is 
inadequately  supported,  the  user  is  immediately  informed,  and  is  required  to  remedy  the  deficient  support. 

Example  (i)  above  follows  a  somewhat  different  pattern  from  (ii)  and  (iii).  In  (i),  the  user  indicates  a  chosen 
point  for  placing  a  rest,  and  the  design  check  comes  into  operation.  In  examples  (ii)  and  (iii),  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usefs  action  is  more  complex  and  imiounts  to  the  completion  of  a  process:  in  (ii)  this  is  the  drawing  of  a 
line  linking  the  end-points  of  a  gingivally-approaching  clasp,  in  (iii)  tlie  drawing  of  the  outline  of  a  connector. 
In  both  (ii)  and  (iii)  a  user,  having  selected  a  tool,  may  immediately  misuse  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  bo 
pointless  to  continue.  RaPiD's  intervention  does  not^  tlien,  have  to  wait  for  the  user  to  complete  the  alteration: 
raliier,  the  operation  fails  and  a  critique  is  issued  straight  away. 

The  two  types  of  critiquing  strategy  considered  so  far  are,  then: 

( 1)  i4  critique  is  issued  only  when  the  user  has  completed  the  proposed  alteration;  and 

(2)  A  critique  is  issued  immediately  upon  the  user\s  radical  misuse  of  a  tool. 
Tliree  additional  modes  of  critiquing  am  be  usefully  employed: 

(3)  Critiquing  dynamically  without  negotiation  with  the  user,  lliis  amounts  to  correcting  the  user's  action 
automatically  and  dynmnically.  The  user  is  not  given  iiny  choice  in  tlie  matter,  nor  informed  that  the  attempted 
iiuxlification  is  being  continuously  corrected  —  altJiough  tliis  fact  will  be  obvious  from  what  happens  (or  fails 
to  happen^  in  the  graphic  window.  An  example  concerns  the  representiUion  in  Ral^il)  of  a  tc>oth*s  drifting  along 
a  dental  arcn  following  extraction  of  a  neighbouring  t(X)th.  lliere  is  a  tooth-drifting  tool  which  can  be  employed 
to  drag  liie  icon  of  a  tinnh  to  a  new  kKation.  But  tlic  t(X)th  is  movable  only  along  tlie  line  of  the  arch  of  teeth. 

(4)  Critiquing  requested  by  the  user  upon  completion  of  a  design  ses.sion,  or  at  certain  other  stages  in  the  design 
process.  Certain  design  rules,  concerned  with  the  overall  balance  of  a  design,  are  applicable  only  at  tlie  end  of  a 
design  session,  or  at  any  rate  when  (he  user  has  finished  placing  all  the  major  components  of  a  denture.  There 
are,  for  in.slancc,  rules  determining  whether  a  design  ensures  the  retention  of  a  denture  during  function.  Hicse 
rules  involve  some  complicated  geonieU"ical  rcasmiing,  centred  on  the  relation  of  the  denture's  axis  of  rotiition  to 
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the  retaining  elements.  RaPiD  will  apply  these  rules  only  when  the  user  has  developed  the  design  sufficiently. 
(5)  Optional  critiquing,  requested  by  the  user  y^ho  wishes  to  compare  his  design  with  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  independently  by  the  system,  A  user  may  complete  a  design  without  contravening  any  design 
rule,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  design  will  be  identical  to  that  which  the  system  would  produce  if  qyr^ting  in 
automatic  mode.  The  user  may,  therefore,  wish  to  compare  his  own  design  with  one  produced  automatically.  The 
sort  of  optional  aitiquing  suggested  here  amounts  to  listing  differences  between  the  two  designs.  The  user's 
design  can  then  be  brought  into  line  with  that  of  RaPiD,  if  desired.  (The  fourth  and  fifth  critiquing  strategies 
have  yet  to  be  incorporated  in  the  system;  their  addition  will  follow  development  of  the  automatic  mode.) 

Some  examples  of  the  different  types  of  critiquing  strategy  are  set  out  in  Table  1  below.  Note  that  the  nature 
of  a  critique  varies  according  to  the  type  of  error  committed.  Sometimes  the  fact  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
will  be  so  clear  to  the  user  that  a  simple  beep  will  suffice.  At  other  times  a  detailed  message  is  necessary.  When 
the  third  critiquing  strategy  (automatic,  dynamic  correction)  is  being  followed*  this  will  be  obvious  simply  from 
the  fact  that  what  the  user  is  trying  to  bring  about  fails  to  tally  with  what  actually  happens. 

Alteration  to  design                          Constraint  to  be  applied  Critiquing  strategy    NaSure  of  critique 

Placing  rMt  on  tooth               1 .  Rest  is  in  correct  mesial/distal  position  1  Detaited  m«ssago. 

2.  Tooth  must  not  alneady  carry  1  Beep, 
a  rest  in  the  same  position. 

Moving  tooth  to                   3.  "^ooth  may  be  moved  only  3  No  message;  correction  is 

new  position  to  a  point  on  the  arch.  automatic  and  continuous. 

Drawings  major  connector        4.  All  saddles  in  arch  are  property  supported.  2  Detailed  message. 

5.  Connector  does  not  cover  loibidden"  1  Detailed  message, 
areas  (tongue  iri  lower  arch,  soft  palate  in  upper). 

Testing  quality                      6.  All  design  rules  appropriate  for  4  arKVor  5  Detailed  message  (or 

of  daaign  ao  far  stage  reached  are  adhered  to.  sequence  of  messages). 

Poaitk>nlngaclaap                 7.  Tooth  is  natural.  1  Beep. 

Table  1  Some  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  critiquing  strategies. 

6.  The  design  representation  employed  in  RaPiD 

Following  a  recognised  convention,  a  tooth  is  identified  in  terms  of  the  quadrant  to  which  it  belongs 
(quadrants  1  and  2  constituting  the  upper  arch  of  teetii  and  quadrants  3  and  4  constituUng  the  lower),  and  its 
number  (in  the  range  1-8)  within  its  quadrant.  A  given  tooth  may  have  the  status  natural  or  artificial  or 
missing.  In  RaPiD,  tlie  components  of  a  design  are  represented  as  a  logic  database,  and  the  statuses  of  teeth,  in 
particular,  are  represented  by  facts  of  the  general  form  "tooth  Jn_db(tootli(Quadrani,Numbcr),Toolh,StatusV'  — 
where  the  variable  Tooth  is  instanUated  by  the  name  of  the  graphical  object  representing  a  tooth.  For  example: 
tooth„in_db(tooth(1 ,8),tooth_1 8,mlssing)). 
tooth_in^db(tooth(1 ,7),tooth_1 7,artif  icial)). 
Tlie  existence  of  components  is  represented  in  the  database  by  facts  such  as  "rest_in_db(restl)", 
"saddle^in^db(saddlel,[tooUi(l,5),tooth(l,6)]y\ "connector  Jn__db(upper,connector2,muiabar,metaiy\  Tlicse  facts 
state,  respectively^  that  restl  is  a  rest,  that  saddle  1  is  a  saddle  carrying  artificial  teeth  5  and  6  in  quadrant  1,  and 
that  connectoi2  is  a  metal  multi-bar  connector  in  the  upper  arch.  There  are  also  facts  recording  the  relationships 
of  components  to  one  another:  for  example,  "clasp_retains_saddle(claspl  ,saddle3)". 

A  user's  manipulation  of  the  iconic  representation  of  a  design  is  interpreted  as  an  alteration  or  update  of  the 
design  database.  If,  for  example,  the  incisor  tooth  (1,1)  is  to  be  represented  as  artificial,  the  fact 
"tootJiJn_db(tooth(M),tooth_  11, natural)*'  is  removed  from  the  database  and  is  replaced  by  the  fact 
"tooth Jn^db(tooth(l,l),tooth_ll,artiricial)".  Other  design  alterations  present  a  more  complex  picture.  If,  for 
instance,  a  user  attempts  to  place  a  rest  on  a  tootli,  the  system  surveys  the  state  of  the  database  and  determines 
whether  a  rest  in  that  position  would  have  tiic  function  of  supporting  a  siiddle,  or  some  other  function  such  as 
ensuring  the  overall  stability  of  tlie  denture.  In  either  case  a  fact  of  the  form  "rest^on^tootli„in_db(Resl,Tooth)" 
will  be  added  to  the  database,  whereas  in  the  first  case  only,  an  additional  fact  of  the  form 
"rest„supports_saddle^in_db(Rest,Tooth,Saddle)"  will  also  be  added. 

A  RaPiD  design  is  in  the  form  of  a  deductive  database  and  can  be  thought  of  as  a  set  of  clauses  comprising 
both  Uie  facts  relating  to  a  given  case  iind  the  design  rules  applicable  to  any  case.  Facts  about  the  individual  case 
are  always  atoms,  while  rules  are  expressed  as  extended  Horn  clauses  (Kowalski,  1979),  of  the  form 
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A<- W 

where  A  is  an  atom  and  W  is  any  expression  (atomic,  negative  or  conjunctive)  of  first-order  logic.  We  could,  for 
example,  express  as  follows  the  rule  that  a  rest  supporting  a  free-end  saddle  should  be  placed  on  a  tooth  mesially: 
rest_onJooth(Rest,Tooth,mesial)  <- 

saddle  Jn_db(Saddle,Art  if  iciaLteeth_on_saddle), 

tooth_associated_with_saddle(Tooth,ArtiflcjaLteeth_on_saddle), 

type_oLsaddle{Saddle,ArtificiaLteeth_on_saddle,free_end). 
This  deductive-database  approach  provides  ( 1 )  a  clear,  unambiguous  description  of  tlie  components  in  a  design  and 
of  their  relationship  to  one  another,  (2)  improved  modularity  for  grouping  design  rules,  and  (3)  a  logically  sound 
procedure  for  checking  database  updates.  (For  general  theoretical  accounts  of  the  nature  of  a  deductive  database,  see 
Sergot,  1991  and  Das,  1992.)  To  test  whetlier  a  design  modification  is  acceptable,  we  check  the  proposed  change 
against  the  design  rules,  expressed  as  integrity  constraints,  conditions  which  the  database  is  required  to  satisfy. 
Many  of  the  integrity  constraints  used  in  RaPiD  are  dynamic,  that  is,  constraints  governing  the  transition  from 
one  state  of  the  database  to  another  during  an  attempted  update.  As  such  they  are  applied  as  preconditions  for 
allowing  a  proposed  modification  to  succeed.  If  an  attempted  modification  satisfies  all  its  preconditions,  it  is 
accepted  and  the  database  is  updated.  If  the  input  fails  to  satisfy  even  one  of  its  preconditions  it  is  rejected  and  the 
database  remains  as  it  was.  For  instance,  it  is  a  precondition  for  placing  a  rest  on  a  tooth  that  the  tooth  is  a 
natural  one;  it  is  a  precondition  of  placing  a  saddle  on  an  edentulous  area  that  that  area  is  not  already  covered  by  a 
saddle.  Given  a  full  range  of  precondition  clauses,  encompassing  all  the  various  types  of  input,  we  rely  on  a 
procedure  assimilate  in  tlie  style  of  Kowalski  and  Sergot  (Kowalski,  1979;  Sergot,  1991)  to  handle  the 
incorporation  of  attempted  alterations.  If  tlie  preconditions  for  an  alteration  are  satisfied,  an  update  procedure  is 
used  to  incorporate  llie  alteration  in  the  database;  if  one  of  the  preconditions  is  not  satisfied,  the  alteration  will 
not  succeed  and  the  nature  of  tlie  failed  precondition  will  determine  whether  a  message  should  be  presented  to  the 
user,  or  whether  there  should  be  some  other  response  such  as  a  beep. 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  system 

RaPiD^s  user-interface  and  its  graphical  capabilities  have  been  extensively  tested  by  the  project  team  and  also 
evaluated  by  a  consultant  dental  prosthetist,  a  panel  of  dental  practitioners  and  a  number  of  dental  technicians. 
ITieir  comments  have  been  recorded  and  relevant  improvements  incorporated  into  the  software.  This  process  of 
evaluation  by  users  of  RaPiD  as  a  graphical  tool  is  continuing  and  will  recruit  teachers  and  students  in  other  UK 
dental  schools  and  postgraduate  centres.  In  addition,  an  assessment  of  the  graphical  quality  of  the  designs 
produced  by  RaPiD  has  been  completed.  A  series  of  designs  produced  manually  by  students  under  staff 
supervision  was  obtained.  Fach  design  was  reproduced  using  RaPiD,  and  both  versions  were  returned  together 
with  a  questionnaire  to  the  originating  dental  staff  for  comparative  assessment.  The  results  for  the  RaPiD 
versions  of  the  design  were  highly  favourable  (Hammond  et  al,  1993b). 

ITie  design  rules  which  are  being  incorporated  into  RaPiD  are  based,  not  on  local  preference,  but  on  an 
extensive  survey  (now  complete)  of  the  literature.  A  detailed  questionnaire  has  also  been  circulated  to  prosthetic 
specialists  at  all  UK  dental  schools,  aimed  at  gauging  levels  of  acceptance  of  various  design  rules.  The  responses 
to  this  questionnaire  of  10  specialists  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  in  Birmingham  have  been  recorded  and  analysed. 
The  questionnaire  is  to  be  distributed  to  co-operating  schools  abroad. 

An  assessment  of  the  educational  effectiveness  of  RaPiD  is  planned,  and  will  be  undertaken  in  two  stages: 

(a)  A  project,  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Birmingham,  to  measure 
any  improvement  in  students'  grasp  of  the  design  rules,  and  their  ability  to  design  a  denture  in  accordance  with 
the  rules,  resulting  from  tlie  use  of  RaPiD.  Tlie  project  involves  working  with  two  groups  of  students  in  the 
Dental  School  who  have  completed  their  basic  course  in  RPD  design.  One  group  will  use  a  version  ("expert** 
mode)  of  RaPiD  in  which  tlic  design  rules  are  not  applied  to  restrict  users*  actions  in  any  way,  although  their 
achievement  will  be  recorded  through  an  error  log  of  design  rules  contravened  during  the  design  process  and  by  a 
design  quality  index  of  tlic  finished  design:  the  latter  index  is  a  measure  of  tlie  compliance  of  the  finished  design 
with  the  established  design  rules,  llie  otlier  group  will  use  RaPiD  in  ^'student"  mode  with  design  rules  operative 
so  that  students  arc  guided  to  an  optimal  solution;  again  an  error  log  and  quality  design  index  will  be  obtained. 

(b)  100  consecutive  hand-drawn  RPD  designs  for  patients,  produced  by  students  without  RaPiD's  assistxince, 
have  been  collected.  Tlie  compliance  of  tliese  designs  with  the  design  rules  is  to  be  meiisurcd  to  produce  a  design 
quality  index.  Tlic  full  "student"  version  of  die  system,  once  it  has  been  completed,  will  be  used  to  prtxiuce  ail 
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designs  by  students.  A  post-RaI*iD  design  quality  index  will  then  be  obtained  and  compared  with  the  pre-RaPiD 
index  to  indicate  the  level  of  improvement  within  the  school  as  a  whole  achieved  by  introducing  the  system. 

8*  Related  work 

Systems  for  RPD  design  have  been  described  by  Maeda  et  al.  (1985  and  1987)  Wicks  and  Pennell  (1990)  and 
Beaumont  (Beaumont  &  Bianco,  1989;  Beaumont,  1989).  For  some  critical  remarks  about  these  systems,  see 
Hammond  et  ai,  1993b.  The  Kontest  system  (Jakstat  et  ai,  1991)  is  concerned  wiUi  undergraduate  education;  its 
effectiveness  is,  however,  restricted  because  much  data  must  at  present  be  input  at  the  keyboard.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  appraise  the  Stelligraphe  system  (J.  Gaillard,  Appolline  Productions,  Sainte-Usage,  Louhans, 
France),  now  in  commercial  use,  because  public-domain  descriptions  of  the  software  are  not  yet  available. 

9*  Future  work;  concluding  remarks 

Expanding  the  range  of  design  rules  in  RaPiD  so  that  it  becomes  comprehensive  is  a  current  priority,  as  is 
the  introducUon  of  critiquing  strategies  (4)  and  (5)  (see  section  5  above),  as  well  as  completion  of  the  automatic 
mode  of  operation.  The  programme  of  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  RaPiD  is  now  being  actively  pursued.  The 
extensive  use  and  testing  of  RaPiD  already  carried  out  show  it  to  be  a  versatile  and  robust  knowledge-based 
system  whose  benefits  in  dental  education  will  be  widespread. 
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Abstract:  A  HyperCard  stack  using  digitized  video  to  provide  students  of  Russian 
with  meaningful  exercise  in  the  use  of  verbal  aspect  and  verbs  of  motion  and  position 
is  described.  Examples  of  traditional  textbook  exercises  are  presented  and  shown  to 
provide  inadequate  practice  in  the  use  of  these  verbs.  A  new  alternative  is  suggested: 
video  without  an  audio  track  gives  students  pedagogically  sound  practice  by  allowing 
them  to  independently  generate  full  sentences  to  describe  what  is  happening  in  a 
scene,  while  making  only  minimal  reference  to  their  native  language.  Special 
aspects  of  the  program,  such  as  the  variety  and  flexibility  the  of  feedback  available  to 
students,  are  also  discussed. 


"Silent  Movies**  is  a  context-based  program  which  gives  students  of  Russian  practice  using  verbal  aspect 
and  verbs  of  motion  and  position.  The  student*s  task  is  to  write  full,  grammatically  accurate  sentences  in  the 
target  language  to  describe  the  images  she  sees.  This  sort  of  program  fulfills  the  requirements  for  meaning- 
enhancing  drills  set  forth  by  Chun  and  Brandl  (1992).  The  video-without-audio  approach  was  implemented 
because  traditional  textbook  approaches  to  the  Russian  verb  fall  short:  they  often  provide  inadequate  context  for 
students  to  make  a  good  judgement  about  which  verb  to  use.  encourage  students  to  rely  on  problem-solving 
techniques  which  are  of  little  use  in  real  conversations,  or  indirectly  cause  confusion  about  the  nature  of  the 
verbs.  By  contrast,  "Silent  Movies**  encourages  the  student  to  use  the  target  language  without  constant  reference 
to  the  native  language  or  to  clues  from  the  target  language.  A  simple  parsing  mechanism  analyses  student  input 
and  pinpoints  grammatical  and  conceptual  errors  therein.  The  student  is  provided  with  hints  which  will  aid  her 
in  correcting  her  answer.  In  addition,  the  student  is  in  control  of  this  feedback,  choosing  the  tyj)e  and  amount  of 
it  she  sees. 

In  the  past,  video  has  been  viewed  almost  exclusively  as  a  tool  to  exercise  or  test  listening  comprehension. 
StudenLs  usually  use  such  exercises  by  choosing  answers  from  a  multiple-choice  list  or  filling  in  blanks.  But 
images,  without  audio,  are  a  valuable  form  of  communication  which  can  be  used  to  prompt  students  into 
independently  generating  full  sentences.  It  is  this  potential  of  video  that  "Silent  Movies**  exploits.  In  addition, 
the  program  demands  very  little  in  terms  of  computer  resources:  it  requires  only  a  Macintosh  Ilci  (or  better) 
computer  with  a  hard  drive,  HyperCard  and  QuickTime. 

Problems  Presented  by  the  Russian  Verb 

In  order  to  understand  how  "Silent  Movies**  can  benefit  students  in  a  way  that  traditional  textbook  and 
classroom  exercises  cannot,  we  must  first  understand  the  complexities  of  the  Russian  verb  system.  Below.  1 
briefly  describe  the  three  types  of  verb  oppositions  which  "Silent  Movies**  exercises:  aspectual 
(imperfective/perfective).  directionality  (unidirectional/multidirectional),  and  movement  (active/static). 

Verbal  aspect  in  Russian  distinguishes  between  actions  in  process  (imperfective)  and  completed  actions 
(perfective)  in  the  past  and  future  tenses.  The  majority  of  Russian  verbs  are  paired  for  aspect.  Some  examples 
of  aspectual  pairs:  imperfective  chitat*  ^perform  the  action  of  reading*  and  p)erfective  prochitat'  'read 
completely*;  imperfective  pit*  'perform  the  action  of  drinking*  and  perfective  vypit'  *drink  up.  drink  it  all'. 

When  using  verbs  of  motion,  one  must  determine  whether  a  unidirectional  verb  (indicating  motion  in  one 
direction  or  motion  occurring  at  the  moment  of  speech)  or  a  multidirectional  verb  (expressing  motion  with  no 
particular  goal,  or  a  complete  or  round  trip)  is  appropriate  in  a  given  situation.  Examples  of  such  unidirectional 
and  multidirectional  pairs  are  idti  and  xodiC  *go  by  foot*,  exat*  iind  ezdit*  *go  by  vehicle*,  nesti  and  nosiC  'carry', 
vezti  and  voiiC  'convey  by  vehicle*. 
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Verbs  of  position  show  both  imperfectivc/perfeciive  pairing  as  well  as  active/static  oppositions.  For 
example,  the  active  aspectual  pair  lozhits  allech*  'lie  down*  contrasts  with  the  static  aspectual  pair 
lezhaf  Ipolezhat'  'be  in  a  lying  position*,  just  as  the  active  aspectual  pair  vstavaC NstaC  'stand  up*  is  parallel  to 
the  sialic  aspectual  pair  stojat* Ipostojat*  *be  in  a  standing  position*. 

Traditional  Approaches  to  the  Russian  Verb 

Verbs  are  easily  taught  and  exercised  in  the  classroom,  where  a  teacher  can  add  appropriate  context  with 
body  and  object  movement  to  facilitate  student  comprehension.  Written  homework,  usually  in  the  form  of 
translation  or  fill-in  exercises,  however,  cannot  provide  such  easily  understood  context.  Instead,  it  must  provide 
context  in  the  target  language.  Let  us  examine  these  textbook  approaches  in  greater  detail. 

Translation 

The  translation  approach  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  most  criticized  of  exercise  tools.  The  native 
language  sentences  are  often  suited  to  hint  at  the  proper  translations  into  the  target  language.  Examples  (I)  and 
(2)  below  come  from  Russian  elementary  and  intermediate  textbooks: 

(1)  "Olga  went  to  the  store,  there  bought  a  skin,  blouse  and  shoes  and  after  that  went  to  a  movie." 
(Clark.  1983) 

(2)  "Today  we  studied  physics  and  chemisU7.  We  worked  on  problems  all  day.  but  we  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems.**  (Davis  and  Oprendek.  1973) 

FilUins 

In  the  fill-in  exercise,  students  see  sentences  from  which  verbs  are  missing.  Their  task  is  to  fill  in  the 
proper  verb  based  on  their  understanding  of  one  or  two  sentences  of  surrounding  context.  Cues  arc  provided  to 
help  students  fill  in  the  correct  word.  Such  cues  are  of  two  types:  (1)  a  native  language  gloss  of  the  desired 
word  or  (2)  a  choice  of  words  in  the  target  language.  Target  language  cues  may  be  in  a  dictionary  form  (in  the 
case  of  verbs,  the  infinitive)  or  may  already  be  properly  infiecied.  Examples  (3)  through  (6)  illustrate  this  sort 
of  exercise. 

Native  language  cues: 

(3)  Ja  obychno  (go  to  bed)  spat*  rano.  no  vchera  ja  (went  to  bed)  ochen*  pozdno. 
(Davis  &  Oprendek.  1973) 

(3*)  *I  usually  go  to  bed  early,  but  yesterday  1  went  to  bed  very  I  2.* 

(4)  Volodja  (took  ofO  shapku  i  sel  za  stol.  (Clark.  1983) 
(4*)  'Volodya  took  off  his  fur  cap  and  sat  down  at  the  table.* 

Target  language  cues: 

(5)  Kuda  hio  rabochije  (nesti/tashchit*)  rojal*?  (Muravyova.  1986) 

(5*)  'Where  are  those  workmen  (carry,  infinitive/lug.  infinitive)  that  piano?' 

(6)  On  segodnja  (zabyval/zabyl)  svoi  knigi.  (Davis  &  Oprendek.  1973) 
(6*)  'He  (forgot,  imperfective/forgot.  perfective)  his  books  today.* 

Other  fill-in  exercises  provide  context  in  the  form  of  an  entire  paragraph  in  the  target  language  and  may  also 
use  cues  of  the  types  described  above.  In  example  (7).  the  student  is  instructed  to  insert  appropriately  prefixed 
forms  of  the  verb  idti  'go.  walk*  into  the  blanks  so  that  the  entire  paragraph  will  make  sense. 

(7)  Vchera  my  reshili  ;  v  kino.  My  iz  doma  i  po  ulicc.  Kogda  my  po  ulice, 

nachalsja  dozhd*.  My  reshili  v  magazin  i  nemnogo  podozhdatV  Dozhd*  sknro  konchilsja,  my 

 iz  magazina  i  dal*she.  Cherez  neskoPko  minut  my  v  kinotcau.  My  kupili  bilety 

i  V  zal.  (Davis  &  Oprendek.  1973) 

(7*)  'Yesterday  we  decided  to  the  movies.  We  £2Lil£d[  the  house  ami  .set  T -^long  the  street.  While 
we  were  walking  along  the  street,  it  began  to  rain.  We  decided  to  enter  a  s  '  ,  and  wait  a  little  while. 
Soon  the  rain  stopped,  we  exited  the  store  and  set  off  further.  After  a  few  m mutes  wo  umyci  at  the 
theater.  We  bought  tickets  and  entered  the  auditorium.* 


Picture-based  Approaches 

An  approach  where  students  describe  the  action  depicted  in  static  pictures  can  be  used  quite  successfully  in 
the  classroom.  Unfortunately,  students  working  on  them  at  home  without  guidance  may  not  learn  very  much, 
since  they  will  not  see  or  understand  their  mistakes  until  they  speak  directly  with  an  instructor.  An  example  of 
such  a  picture-based  exercise  is  found  in  Figure  I,  below. 


Figure  1.  An  example  of  a  picture-based  exercise.  (Muravyova,  1983.) 


Improving  on  the  Traditional  Approaches  Using  the  Computer 

We  must  find  a  better  way  for  the  student  to  get  sufficient  practice  in  tlie  use  of  these  verbs  outside  the 
classroom.  I  suggest  that  students  need  visual  context  and  guided  error  correction  to  fully  understand  and  use 
these  forms  properly.  The  computer  coupled  with  digitized  video  is  ideal  for  providing  this  opportunity. 

Picture-based  approaches  are  an  improvement  over  translation  and  fill-in  exercises  for  several  reasons.  First, 
they  do  not  encourage  students  to  translate  from  the  native  language  into  the  target  language.  This  is  valuable, 
since  successful  language  learners  learn  to  think  in  the  target  language  without  going  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  native  language.  Second,  they  avoid  the  artificiality  of  target-language  clues  which  force  the  student  to 
continually  refer  to  a  dictionary  form  as  the  basis  for  choosing  a  correct  inflected  form. 

The  approaches  outlined  above  are  still  the  best  a  paper  textbook  can  provide  for  independent  practice.  But 
even  when  textbook  exercises  provide  good  and  copious  context,  individual  students  may  still  perceive  situations 
described  in  written  narratives  in  a  manner  which  the  individual  checking  the  homework  did  not  expect.  As  a 
result,  an  answer  is  marked  wrong  because  it  docs  not  agree  with  the  instructor's  interpretation  of  the  context, 
although  it  may  be  correct  for  the  student's  interpretation  of  it.  While  such  misunderstandings  can  be  resolved 
immediately  during  in-class  drills,  written  homework  entails  a  time-lag;  by  the  time  students  receive  corrected 
homework  back,  they  may  not  recall  the  rationales  for  the  answers  they  gave,  and  thus  gain  very  little  from  the 
corrections.  And  while  it  is  obvious  to  instructors  which  verb  form  the  context  is  ainiing  for  (since  they  have 
so  much  experience  with  such  exercises)  it  is  often  not  at  all  obvious  to  the  first-  or  second-year  student.  In 
other  words,  the  student  is  forced  to  learn  to  read  the  contexts  in  an  expected  way  instead  of  learning  to  use  the 
verbs  correctly.  Furthermore,  since  this  context  is  written  in  the  target  language,  the  student  who  is  already 
struggling  with  the  language  will  become  further  frustrated. 

Fill-in  and  translation  exercises  generally  give  a  clue  about  the  form  the  leiu*ncr  needs  to  use.  Students  learn 
to  look  for  key  words  to  determine  which  forms  to  use  in  various  contexts  and  come  to  rely  on  these  clues.  For 
example,  students  learn  that  if  they  sec  a  word  relating  to  the  frequency  of  an  action  (such  as  obychno  ^.usually*, 
chasto  *often\  redko  *rarely'  or  nikogda  *never')  that  they  need  to  use  the  impcrfective  aspect  of  the  verb  to 
indicate  a  repeated  or  habitual  action. 

(8)  Misha  chasto  (missed)  lekcija,  no  Masha  nikogda  ne  (missed)  (Clark,  1983  (italics  mine)) 
(8')  *Misha  often  missed  classes,  but  Masha  never  did  (miss  classes).' 

(9)  On  vsegda  (sprashivatVsprosit')  menja.  (Davis  &  Oprendek,  1973  (italics  mine)) 
(9*)  *He  always  asks  me.' 

Another  method  students  commonly  use  to  guide  them  to  the  correct  form  is  reference  to  a  verb  before  or 
after  the  fill-in.  For  example,  students  learn  that  if  actions  are  sequenced  in  time  that  they  both  take  perfective 
verbs.  Therefore,  if  the  student  understands  the  sentence  well  enough  to  sec  that  the  actions  are  sequenced,  and 
that  one  verb  in  the  sentence  is  in  the  perfective,  she  knows  to  use  the  perfective  for  the  fill-in  verb  as  well. 

(10)  My  soshli  s  Iramvaja  i  (transferred)  na  avtobus.  (Clark,  1986  (italics  mine)) 
(10*)  *  We  got  off  (perfective)  the  tram  and  transferred  onto  a  bus.* 

(1 1)  Reb'onok  (vkljuchal/vkljuchil)  televisor,  i  nachal  smotret'.  (Davis  &  Oprendek,  1973  (italics  mine)) 
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(ir)  *Thc  child  (turned  on.  impcrfcctivc/lumcd  on,  perfective)  the  television  and  began  (perfective)  to 
watch. 

While  these  sorts  of  devices  help  students  to  achieve  well  on  exams,  Uiere  is  no  guarantee  that  it  aids  their 
proficiency  in  the  language. 

How  "Silent  Movies"  Works 

What  the  Student  Sees  and  Does 

In  this  section  I  will  briefly  describe  how  "Silent  Movies"  works.  Figure  2  shows  the  approximate 
appearance  of  the  exercise  screen  to  the  student. 


^  Feedback   Hints  Keyboard 


Uideo  uieuLiing 
area 


Question 


Watch  Scene 


Watch  Movie 


MHJiHUHOHep  miHJi  no  zioporo 


Vou  haue  identified  the  correct  uerb  pair  to  use, 
but  use  the  unidirectional  uariant  instead. 


Figure  2.  The  "Silent  Movies"  exercise  screen  (reduced  and  modified  due  to  space  considerations),  * 

The  student  watches  a  mini-movie  which  lasts  no  longer  than  one  minute.  This  gives  her  a  sense  of  the  story 
she  will  tell  in  her  descriptive  sentences.  She  may  watch  the  entire  movie  whenever  she  likes  throughout  the 
exercise,  but  after  she  has  watched  it  once,  she  is  invited  to  watch  the  first  of  several  scenes  from  the  mini- 
movie.  Similarly,  the  student  may  watch  individual  scenes  as  many  times  as  she  desires,  but  after  the  first 
showing,  her  attention  is  drawn  towards  a  question  of  the  type  "What  was  happening?"  or  "What  happened?" 
The  question  indicates  the  tense  the  student  will  use  in  her  sentence;  it  is  given  in  English  so  that  it  is  not 
obvious  which  verbal  aspect  is  necessary.  In  addition,  the  student  sees  the  nouns  and  adjectives  she  will  use  in 
her  sentence.  This  narrows  the  number  of  possible  answers.  In  the  mini-movie  "Lost  Dog",  for  example,  the 
first  scene  shows  a  policeman  in  a  car  driving  down  the  road.  Possible  descriptions  of  this  scene  might  be  "The 
policeman  was  in  the  car"  or  "The  policeman  was  driving  along  the  road"  or  "Officer  Ivanov  was  driving  down 
the  road  in  his  car,"  Since  the  cues  given  are  *Milicioner/doroga*  (policeman/road)  and  the  question  is  "What 
was  happening?",  the  student  is  directed  towards  the  answer  "The  policeman  was  driving  along  the  road." 

When  typing  in  her  answer,  the  student  has  several  tasks  to  fulfill.  The  first  and  most  important  is 
selecting  a  verb  to  describe  the  action  being  performed,  based  on  the  context  provided  by  the  video.  Of 
secondary  importance  is  using  the  correct  tense,  person,  gender  and  number  in  its  conjugation  and  providing 
necessary  prepositions  and  correct  endings  for  adjectives  or  nouns.  Thus,  grammatical  accuracy  is  required  only 
after  the  communicative  task  of  selecting  the  correct  verb  has  been  successfully  completed. 

The  "Parser" 

In  order  to  allow  the  student  to  focus  on  meaning  first  and  grammatical  accuracy  second,  a  certain  amount  of 
parsing  is  necessary.  Each  problem  in  the  database  contains  several  "codes"  which  provide  information  to  the 
program  about  the  correct  answer.  One  code  allows  the  program  to  identify  the  category  (noun,  verb,  adjective. 
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preposition,  etc.)  of  each  word  in  the  sentence,  a  second  one  indicates  the  cases  (nominative,  accusative,  dative, 
etc.)  of  individual  nouns  and  the  tenses  and  aspects  of  the  verbs,  while  a  third  code  divides  each  word  into  stem 
and  ending.  The  program  can  then  use  this  information  to  isolate  whether  the  student's  error  lies  in  the  stem  or 
ending  and  give  hints  to  aid  the  JJtudenl  in  correcting  the  problem. 

Feedback 

Research  has  shown  that  students  appear  to  learn  best  when  they  have  some  conuol  over  the  feedback  they 
receive  (Robinson,  1989)^  In  **Silent  Movies,"  the  student  controls  when  she  gels  feedback  and  how  detailed 
that  feedback  is.  Two  sorts  of  feedback  are  found  in  "Silent  Movies":  error -correction  and  grammatical  aid 
feedback. 

Error-correction  Feedback 

"Silent  Movies"  provides  three  types  of  error-correction.  The  first  type  is  a  simple  right/wrong  response; 
this  is  the  default,  provided  automatically  when  the  student  presses  <retum>  after  typing  in  an  answer.  The 
second  level  of  error-correction  highlights  the  first  error  found,  whether  it  is  an  entire  word  or  just  a  stem  or  an 
ending.  The  last  type  highlights  the  error  and  gives  a  hint  about  how  to  correct  it.  All  three  types  of  feedback 
are  available  to  the  student  on  demand  after  she  has  given  one  incorrect  answer. 

Grammatical  Aid  Feedback 

As  the  student  enters  additional  uniquely  incorrect  guesses,  more  explicit  feedback  becomes  available  to  her. 
This  feedback  consists  primarily  of  grammatical  and  lexical  help. 

The  first  type  of  grammatical  aid  feedback  is  a  clarification  in  English  of  what  is  happening  in  the  picture. 
It  becomes  available  to  the  student  after  the  first  incorrect  answer  has  been  entered.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
students  might  need  this  sort  of  help.  First,  since  "Silent  Movies"  is  not  geared  for  use  with  any  particular 
textbook,  students  may  be  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  cues.  The  English  translation 
provides  a  contextualized  gloss  for  these  words.  Second,  sometimes  the  action  in  the  video  can  be  interpreted  in 
more  than  one  way.  For  example,  in  the  "Lost  Dog"  mini-movie  from  "Silent  Movies",  we  see  a  dog  in  the 
foreground,  while  a  police  car  pulls  up  and  stops  on  the  road  behind  the  animal.  This  may  present  the  student 
with  a  quandary:  should  she  describe  the  iX)sition  of  the  dog,  or  the  motion  of  the  car,  or  the  motion  of  the  car 
in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  dog?  The  English  translation  can  immediately  clear  up  such  ambiguities. 

After  two  incorrect  answers  have  been  given,  the  student  may  choose  to  see  which  verb  pair 
(impcrfeciivc/pcrfcctive,  unidirectional/multidirectional,  active/static)  she  must  choose  from.  For  example,  if 
the  video  clip  shows  the  policeman  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  street,  she  must  choose  between  the  imperfective 
verb  perexodW  or  the  perfective  verb  perejti  to  describe  the  motion. 

Also  available  after  two  incorrect  answers  is  feedback  which  tells  the  student  which  verb  tense  is  required. 
In  theory,  the  student  should  not  need  this  help,  if  she  has  read  the  question  carefully,  but  experience  shows  that 
students  often  forget  what  tense  they  are  dealing  with  when  they  are  concentrating  on  aspect  and  directionality. 

After  three  incorrect  answers,  the  student  is  given  access  to  aspect  or  directionality  help:  thai  is,  she  can 
choose  to  be  told  whether  to  use  a  perfective  or  imperfective,  unidirectional  or  multidirectional,  active  or  sialic 
verb.  So  in  the  example  given  above,  where  the  policeman  is  crossing  the  street,  the  student  would  be  told  that 
the  imperfective  choice  (perexodit')  was  appropriate. 

After  four  incorrect  answers,  the  student  can  find  out  which  prcix)sitions  the  sentence  requires,  as  well  as 
what  case  forms  the  nouns  and  adjectives  take. 

Finally,  after  the  student  has  made  five  attempts  to  discover  the  correct  answer,  she  has  the  option  of  giving 
up,  seeing  the  correct  answer  and  going  on  to  the  next  problem.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  students  are  not 
obliged  to  use  any  help  at  all-but  if  they  want  it,  it  is  under  their  control. 

Miscellaneous  Features  of  **SiIent  Movies'' 

All  student  responses  are  collected  and  stored  and  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  review  her  incorrect 
answers  at  the  end  of  the  exercise.  These  responses  may  be  reviewed  by  instructors  as  well,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  address  common  problems  in  class.  In  this  way,  the  instructor  docs  less  homework  correction,  but  still 
gets  insight  into  how  well  students  are  learning  and  understanding. 

The  scoring  used  in  "Silent  Movies"  is  forgiving;  if  the  student  finally  comes  up  with  the  right  luiswcr,  she 
gets  full  credit  no  matter  how  many  times  she  answered  it  incorrectly.  These  scores  are  easily  collected,  divided 
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into  course  sections  and  distributed  to  instructors. 


The  Future  of  "Silent  Movies'' 

Initial  informal  testing  of  "Silent  Movies"  with  second-year  Russian  students  was  encouraging.  Strong 
students  said  they  felt  challenged,  and  weaker  students  were  allowed  to  learn  at  their  own  pace  and  did  not 
become  discouraged  or  give  up  as  soon  as  allowed.  Formal  tests  will  continue  in  the  future  and  will  include 
control  groups  working  with  traditional  textbook  approaches. 

Not  yet  implemented,  but  arguably  a  good  addition  to  "Silent  Movies**,  would  be  a  grammar  reference. 
Such  an  addition  would  be  a  good  project  for  a  graduate  or  advanced  graduate  student  of  Russian  who  has 
minimal  computer  experience  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  use  of  HypeiCard. 

"Silent  Movies"  could  be  improved  in  one  important  way.  The  video  it  currently  uses  was  taken  from 
satellite  television  news  broadcasts;  as  a  result,  only  a  limited  selection  of  video  clips  was  available  to  me  as  I 
developed  the  program.  Ideally,  scripted  filming  on  location  in  Russia  with  actors  would  be  done  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  most  common  problems  students  experience  with  Russian  verbs.  For  instance,  one  would 
like  to  see  negated  actions  (which  take  the  imperfective)  illusuaied  by  scenes  such  as  the  following:  a  man 
enters  a  room,  opens  a  window,  takes  a  look  out,  and  closes  the  window  again  {On  otkryval  okno).  Such  scenes 
would  be  conuasted  with  non-negated  ones  (taking  the  perfective)  such  this  one:  a  man  enters  the  room,  opens 
the  window,  and  leaves  again  without  closing  it  {On  oikryl  okno).  Scripted  filming  would  also  allow  us  to 
eliminate  action  occurring  in  the  background  which  can  disu^ct  the  student  from  concentrating  on  the  material 
relevant  to  the  exercise. 

The  next  stage  of  "Silent  Movies"  will  involve  designing  a  simple  interface  allowing  instructors  of  Russian 
to  use  their  own  video  clips  and  design  exercises  around  them.  It  is  hoped  that  funding  will  become  available 
for  this  project  in  the  near  future. 
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Video  conferencing  with  preschool  children: 
Mass  communications  media  in  music  instruction 
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Abstract:  An  experiment  that  involved  video  conferencing  technology  with  preschool 
children  in  a  music  instruction  context  Videoconferencing  isapowerfulcommunications 
medium,  and  may  be  used  in  creative  interactive  contexts.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
rehearsal  procedures,  technical  broadcast  information,  instruction  techniques,  evaluation 
of  instructional  efficacy  with  objective  tools,  and  interpretations  of  the  data  is  provided. 
Whereaschildren*stelevisionpix)gramming — especially  in  a  music  context — is  essentially 
non-interactive,  video  conferencing  provides  educatcxs  a  viable,  interactive  audio- video 
medium  to  deliver  instruction  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas. 

Introduction,  purpose,  and  problems 

Mass  media  are  globally  pervasive.  We  live  in  a  global  village  (McLuhan  &  McLuhan.  1988)  where  through  a 
massive  network  of  satellites,  telephone  cables,  optical  cables,  and  miaowaves  electronic  media  have  linked  nations 
across  continents.  In  most  comm  unications  situations,  the  speed  of  the  flow  of  information  in  the  Digital  Age  outpaces 
our  ability  to  assimilate,  accommodate,  and  synthesize  new  information.  As  McLuhan  (1964)  hypothesized,  new 
technologies  constantly  evolve,  and  in  many  cases  en velqpe  existing  technologies.  As  a  contemporary  example.  RISC 
processOT  technology,  seems  poised  to  replace  CISC  technology  in  desktop  computers.  The  majority  of  people  who 
participate  in  the  work  force  are  not  **technoliterate."  and  many  seem  oblivious  to  the  notion  that  developments  of  the 
past  decade  in  communications  technology  have  led  to  a  distinct  change  in  the  way  humans  process  information.  Even 
though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  information  explosion  of  magnanimous  prc^rtions.  education  ministers,  education 
policy  makers,  and  politicians  seem  oblivious  to  the  numerous  technological  developments  that  are  emerging  as  we 
approach  the  21st  century. 

Mcdiadefme  culture  (Gouzouasis.  1993).  All  that  we  leam  is  assimilated  through  somecommunications  medium— 
the  human  voice,  print  media,  audio  recordings,  video  recordings,  radio,  television .  and  computers.  Indisputably,  mass 
media— in  the  form  of  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  telephones,  and  computer  controlled  information  systems- 
are  pervasive.  Essentially,  we  are  what  we  assimilate  through  media.  In  this  day  and  age.  instruction  may  be  delivered 
both  purposivcly  and  indirectly,  and  learning  may  take  place  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  (i.e..  subliminally). 
In  a  contemporary  example,  whereas  the  much  maligried  "Barney"  children's  television  program  is  an  example  of 
purposive  use  of  music  material  and  conscious  music  making.  **Sesame  Street"  is  an  example  of  how  music  can  be 
relegated  to  background  "noise"  and  a  visual  support  role.  In  general,  television  programming  and  commercials  use 
music  as  background  information,  usually  as  a  sound  effect,  rather  than  foreground  infomiation.  Inevitably,  in 
multimedia,  as  in  most  hot  media,  visual  information  takes  precedence  over  acoustic  information  (i.e..  music). 
Subsequently,  we  seem  to  live  in  a  visually  stimulated,  musically-illiterate  society. 

Videophones  and  video  conferencing  systems  are  a  accessible  reality.  A  videophone  is  a  telephone  with  saccn 
attached  to  its  apparatus.  Video  conferencing  technology  involves  the  use  of  both  video  and  telephone  technologies.  In 
the  typical  video  conference,  people  use  the  audio  to  lecture  and  discuss  issues,  and  the  v  isuals  arc  used  to  sec  participants 
and  project  a  variety  of  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Bell  Atlantic  is  poised  to  promote  videophones  on  a  mass  marketing 
level  and  currently  sells  them  for  approximately  $2500.  Recent  mergers  of  large  communications  corporations  will 
forever  change  the  way  that  we  communicate,  both  in  everyday  life  and  in  educational  settings. 

Burlenshaw  (1992.  1993a.  1993b)  is  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  video  conferencing  technology  in  education.  His 
experiments  involve  the  successful  use  of  video  conferencing  technology  in  a  variety  of  music  leaching  contexts. 
Teaching  segments  in  various  instruments  (oboe,  violin,  and  trumpcl).  piano  master  classes,  and  a  one-way  early 
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childhood  lecture-demonstration  comprised  his  earliest  projects  (Burtenshaw,  1992).  In  the  piano  master  classes, 
students  were  critiqued  and  given  performance  directions  by  master  teachers^  but  the  instructional  techniques  were 
limited  range  and  flexibility,  primarily  because  of  the  lack  of  familiarity  (on  the  part  of  master  teachers)  with  video 
conferencing's  interactive  potential.  Rather  than  fully-interactive  sessions,  where  participants  are  able  to  immediately 
respond  in  an  echoic  (rote)  or  sequential  manner  toa  teacher's  instructions,  most  videoconferencing  experiments  involve 
the  observation  of  teacher-student  interactions  in  live  teaching  situations  (MacKinnon  &  Scarr.  1992).  lectures,  and 
discussion  sessions.  It  was  from  the  p^-spcctive  of  expanding  this  relatively  new  medium  lo  its  ultimate  j^lication 
potential  that  the  present  study  was  undertaken . 

With  the  intent  of  exptoring  mass  media  in  education,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  more  about  the  use  of 
video  conferencing  in  a  music  learning  environment  Specifically,  the  the  primary  jwoblem  was  to  examine  the  efficacy 
of  video  conferencing  in  a  rhythm  instruction  segment  Concomitant  with  the  purpose,  because  no  objective  evaluation 
criteria  have  been  developed  for  video  conference  sessions,  the  secondary  problem  was  to  develop  objective  evaluation 
techniques  {(x  video  coniferencing  instructional  sessions. 

Methodology 

Samples  and  sites 

Eight  children,  ages  3  througji  5.  participated  in  the  video  conference  broadcast  from  Australia.  The  children 
comi»ised  an  availability  sample,  and  were  included  in  the  experiment  based  on  their  ability  to  attend  the  video 
conferencing  studio  in  Sydney.  Australia.  The  researcher  received  a  list  of  the  children's  names  by  fax  and  randomly 
assigned  each  child's  name  to  a  two  beat  pattern  on  a  list  of  eight  patterns.  Eight  children,  ages  3  through  5.  participated 
in  the  video  conference  broadcast  from  Canada.  The  children  were  jweschool  students  of  the  researcher,  and  were 
included  in  the  experiment  solely  based  on  their  ability  to  attend  the  video  conferencing  studio  in  do  wnto wn  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia.  Two  days  before  the  video  conference,  the  researcher  faxed  a  list  of  the  Vancouver  children's  names 
to  the  music  specialist  in  Sydney.  Australia,  Names  were  exchanged  in  this  manner  to  facilitate  instruction  and  to  help 
make  the  children  more  familiar  during  the  instructional  segments.  Also,  each  ch  ild  on  each  continent  wore  large  name 
tags  to  facilitate  instruction.  The  session,  which  took  place  in  the  video  conferencing  studios  of  The  Commonwealth  of 
Leaming  in  downtown  Vancouver,  was  transmitted  on  Wednesday.  May  19.  1993.  from  4:00  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Vancouver  time,  and  received  on  Thursday.  May  20. 1993.  from  9:00  a,m.  to  10:30  a,m.  Sydney  time. 


Technical  Information 


The  transmission  used  two  standard  telephone  lines  (analog  information),  converted  by  BC  Telephone  Company 
into  56kb  lines  (kilobits  of  digital  infOTuation).  That  infomiation  was  transmitted  viaCLI  Codec  (coder-decoder)  and 
translated  in  CofPs  Harbour.  Australia  into  64kb  ISDN  (Integrated  Services  Digital  Networic)  information  that  was 
received  by  the  PictureTel  Codec  in  Sydney.  Australia,  The  reason  for  the  multipoint  bridging  (Vancouver  to  Coff  s 
Harbour  to  Sydney)  was  that  NcHlh  American  equipment  uses  a  56kb-line  standard,  while  the  international  standard  is 
64kb  lines.  At  the  time  of  this  experiment,  there  were  no  p  X  ^4  (proprietary  64kb)  bridges,  hence  the  translation  from 
56kb  affected  our  video  resolution,  video  movements,  and  audio-visual  coordination.  In  essence,  whereas  the  video 
information  was  transmitted  at  both  ends  in  compressed  15  frame  per  second  video,  the  translation  bumped  that 
resolution  down  to  approximately  8  frames  per  second.  In  addition  to  the  Vancouver-Sydney  link,  to  allow  other  art  and 
music  educators  to  view  and  comment  on  the  experiment,  the  signal  was  also  transmitted  to  Armidale.  Australia, 


General  Transmission  Procedures 


For  the  Vancouver  transmission,  two  rehearsals  were  conducted  prior  to  the  instructional  broadcast  During  the  fust 
rehearsal  which  involved  a  live  transmission  to  Sydney,  the  researcher  determined  thai  movement  activities  would  need 
to  be  drastically  limited  because  of  the  delay  and  resolution  in  the  video  signal.  The  researcher  sang  a  children's  song 
to  the  technical  engineer  in  Sydney .  and  attempted  to  leach  the  same  song  w  ith  the  rote-phrase  technique  to  the  technical 
engineer.  A  gesture  that  is  typically  used  by  teachers  to  cue  children  to  echo  sing  or  chant  (i.e..  both  hands  on  chest, 
teacher's  turn  to  sing;  both  haiMls  extended  lo  children,  children's  turn  to  echo  sing)  in  the  rote-phrase  technique  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  the  resolution  of  the  video  signal,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  gesture  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
invitation  for  the  children  to  respond  to  the  Vancouver-based  researcher's  chanting  of  rhythm  patterns. 
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During  the  second  rehearsal,  the  researcher*s  entire  presentation  was  timed  and  the  quality  of  a  ten  minute 
instructional  video  demonstration  was  evaluated  by  the  video  conference  educational  technician,  a  cameraman,  and 
research  panel  participants.  The  instructional  video  included  four  segments:  (1)  diatonic  stepwise  tonal  pattern 
singing  instruction  in  major  tonality,  (2)  diatonic  arpeggioed  tonic  and  dominant  tonal  pattern  singing  instruction 
in  major  tonality,  (3)  four  beat  rhythm  pattern  chant  instruction  in  duple  meter,  and  (4)  two  beat  rhythm  pattern 
(performance  on  hand  drum)  insUiiction  in  duple  meter.  The  researcher  hoped  that  the  children  in  Australia  would 
watch  parts  of  the  video  during  the  video  conference  broadcast  and  develop  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  the  researcher 
through  his  work  with  the  children  on  the  videotape.  In  a  sense,  I  thought  it  was  possible  to  {H-ovide  a  model  for  the 
type  of  activity  in  which  the  children  Sydney  would  participate.  Since  most  children  seem  to  be  attracted  to 
information  UBnsmitled  by  television,  the  researcher  believed  that  viewing  the  children  who  performed  music  on 
the  Vancouver  videotape  would  establish  a  mood  for  the  children  in  Sydney  to  work  within  this  medium. 

Instructional  procedures:  Transmission  to  Australia 

To  begin  the  entire  broadcast,  the  group  of  children  who  were  in  the  Vancouver  studio  sang  a  "Welcome  Song" 
to  the  group  in  Sydney.  The  educational  technician  used  the  remote  control  touch  screen  module  to  turn  on  the 
videotape  machine  to  broadcast  the  insuuctional  demonsuation.  He  muted  the  microphones  on  the  participant's 
table,  but  neglected  to  mute  the  overhead  studio  microphones.  That  caused  an  echo  effect  in  the  Armidale  studio, 
which  made  the  videotape  segment  difficult  to  interpret  in  Armidale,  Australia  At  the  end  of  the  10  minute  video 
broadcast,  the  researcher  was  seen  live  on  camera  in  Sydney,  Australia.  As  he  greeted  each  child  individually, 
according  to  the  list  provided  via  fax.  the  Sydney  studio  video  camera  scanned  the  group.  As  the  researcher  gestured 
with  his  hands  and  arms,  he  chanted  "My  turn  first  then  your  turn."  Each  line  of  the  rhyme  "Pease  Porridge  Hot" 
was  echo  chanted,  phrase-by-phrase,  with  words.  The  researcher  repeated  his  gesture  and  repeated  the  previous 
directions.  Next,  each  line  of  the  rhyine  "Pease  Porridge  Hot"  was  echo  chanted,  phrase-by-phrase,  without  words 
on  the  syllable  "ba"  "Ba"  was  used  because  it  is  considered  an  easy  syllable  to  chant  for  very  young  children.  Moving 
from  a  rhyme  ("Pease  Ponridge  Hot**)  with  words  to  the  same  rhyme  chanted  with  a  consonant- vowel  syllable  ("ba**) 
is  deconstructi  vist  in  nature.  Rhythm  exists  in  speech  patterns,  but  the  fundamental  nattire  of  rhythm  as  an  element 
of  music  is  often  overshadowed  by  words. 

Immediately  following  the  rhyme  chanting  activity,  each  Australian  child  was  asked  to  echo  chant  a  two  beat 
rhythm  pattern.  Eight  two  beat  rhythm  patterns  in  duple  meter  (2  meter  beats,  quarter  note  represents  the  beat)  were 
selected  (one  for  each  child)  for  instruction  based  on  the  notions  that  (1)  from  a  Gestalt  perspective,  a  one  measure, 
two  beat  rhythm  pattern  is  the  smallest  logical  unit  of  music  information  that  can  impart  a  sense  of  meter,  and  that 
(2)  for  young  children,  two  beat  rhythm  patterns  seem  easier  to  perceive  and  conceptualize,  and  easier  to  perform. 
The  ability  of  Australian  preschool  children  to  chant  a  two  beat  rhythm  pattern  on  the  syllable  "ba**  was  examined 
to  determine  interactive  efficacy  of  video  conferencing  as  a  basic  music  teaching  tool. 

The  music  specialist  in  Sydney,  Australia  introduced  herself  with  a  "Hello  Song"  based  on  the  melody  of  "The 
farmer  in  the  dell.**  Two  children  in  the  Vancouver  studio  immediately  recognized  the  song,  and  began'singing  along 
with  the  words  to  *The  farmer  in  the  dell.**  Next,  the  Australian  researcher  taught  a  segment  on  the  concepts  of  high 
and  low  pitch  direction  through  movement  in  song  (i.e., children  move  entire  body  down  when  the  pitch  sounds  low 
and  up  when  the  pitch  sounds  high).  It  should  be  noted  that  in  and  of  itself,  the  concept  of  "direction**  in  the  form 
of  "high**  and  "low**  direction  is  an  adult  imposed  music  construct,  and  young  children  are  able  to  sing  in  tune  and 
discriminate  individual  pitches  and  melodic  patterns  without  such  directional  knowledge. 

Evaluation  of  the  transmission  and  rhythm  pattern  chanting  segment 

A  questionnaire  composed  of  16,  five-point,  rating  scales  was  used  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the  video 
conference  transmission  and  the  Vancouver  teacher*  s  rhythm  pattern  instruction  (see  Appendix  A).  Four  independent 
raters— two  music  specialists  who  sat  separately  in  the  Vancouver  (Rl  and  R2),  the  researcher  (R3)(Vancouver). 
and  a  music  specialist  based  in  Sydney  (R4)— were  enlisted  to  judge  the  video  conferencing  session.  A  section  for 
anecdotal  comments  was  also  provided  to  gather  each  ratcr*s  overall  observations  and  general  perceptions  about  the 
technology. 
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Results 

Reliabilities  of  the  rating  scales 

The  interrater  reliabilities  for  the  pairwise  rater  comparisons  arc  presented  below  (see  Table  1). 


Table  1 

Inienater  Reliability  Coefficients 


Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Rater  3 

Rater  4 

Rater  1  (R1) 

Rater  2  (R2) 

.704 

Rater  3  (R3) 

.573 

.710 

Rater  4  (R4) 

.411 

.499 

.156 

Generally,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  level  of  agreement  (r^  between  the  Vancouver  based  raters,  in  terms  of  a 
perspective  of  what  occurred  during  the  video  conference,  was  higher  (R1-R2j=49.5%;  R1-R3=  32.8%;  R2-R3= 
50.4%)  than  the  level  of  agreement  between  the  Vancouver  based  raters  and  Australian  rater  (R  1-R4=  16.8%;  R2- 
R4=  24.9%;  R3-R4c=  2.4%). 

The  efficacy  of  the  teaching  segments 

As  was  demonstrated  on  the  instructional  videotape,  it  seems  that  children  are  able  to  focus  on  and  perform  rhythm 
patterns  when  they  use  simple,  consonant-vowel  (cv)  syllable  combinations  ("ba").  Furthermore,  with  one  exception, 
all  of  the  children  (8)  in  Sydney  were  able  to  accurately  chant  a  rhythm  pattern.  Through  the  anecdotal  comments  on 
the  questionnaire,  it  was  determined  by  viewers  in  the  Vancouveraudience  that  the  reason  that  theoncchild  did  not  chant 
the  pattern  was  due  to  shyness  rather  than  her  ability  to  actually  perform  the  task. 

The  instruction  transmitted  from  Australia  was  less  successful.  Children  in  the  Vancouver  studio  were  unable  to 
pcrfonn  thediiectional  melodic  task  for  tworeasons.  Fust,  they  wereunfamiliar  with 

the  task  was  developmentally  advanced.  Second,  they  were  unable  to  interpret  the  motions  of  the  music  specialist  in 
Sydney  because  of  the  slow  video  resolution  and  because  of  the  distant  framing  of  the  camera  shot  Only  when  the 
Australian  teacher  invited  the  children  in  her  studio  to  demonstrate  the  activity  did  the  Vancouver  children  accurately 
perform  the  task. 

Interpretations  of  the  data 

The  studio  setups  in  Vancouver  and  Sydney  were  quite  different  in  their  level  of  technological  sophistication.  The 
Vancouver  studio  had  a  centrally  placed  40"  monitor  to  view  the  incoming  reception,  a  20"  monitor  to  view  the 
transmission  (placed  to  the  left  of  the  main  monitor)  and  a  20"  monitor  to  preview  the  uansmission.  All  three  monitors 
are  in-wall  units.  Two  video  cameras  were  used  to  cover  broadcast  angles.  The  educational  technologist  used  a  touch 
screenCresuonCommandCenterto  coordinate  theaudioand  visual  aspeclsofthescssion.Adraw 
face  was  placed  next  to  the  reception  monitor  tohelp  focus  the  Vancouver  children  on  the  incoming  uansmission  during 
their  instructional  sequence.  The  Sydney  space  had  a  20"  reception  monitor  for  the  Vancouver  image  and  a  20"  monitor 
for  the  Armidale  video  image.  Both  monitors  were  on  movable  carls.  Essentially,  whereas  the  Vancouver  site  is  an 
enclosed  studio,  the  Sydney  site  is  an  open,  convertible  space.  The  conu*asting  configurations  and  tools  drastically 
affected  rater  perceptions.  For  example,  responses  on  questions  3, 4, 5,  and  6  {sec  Appendix  A),  where  the  video  and 
audio  signals  were  considered  poor  and  severe  by  Rater  4  (Sydney),  were  considered  average  to  excellent  by  Raters  1 . 
2,  and  3  (Vancouver). 

Essentially,  the  Australian  rater  (R4)  believed  that  "the  problems  were  not  with  actual  teaching  but  with 
logistical  problems  at  this  (Sydney)  end;  volume  was  too  low;  linking  three  locations  on  two  screens  caused 
confusion— who  should  talk?  who  should  we  watch?;  some  of  the  words  were  indistinct;  sound  in  and  out 
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inicrmiuenily."  In  contrast.  Rater  1  (Vancouver)  commented  that  "the  first  beat  of  the  children's  echo-chant  is  cut 
off,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  problem  in  the  communication  and  interaction  between  the  children  and  the 
teacher,  the  use  of  video  conferencing  technology  for  interaction  between  teachers  and  students  in  other  countries  is 
meaningful  and  has  much  potential." 

An  unsolicited,  in~studio  Vancouver  observer  who  is  versed  in  the  technology  wrote  that  "the  quality  of  picture 
was  more  than  acceptable  for  an  across  the  Pacific  transmission,  with  sonrie  limited  blurring  of  the  image  when  there 
was  T^pid  moven)ent  being  a  minor  problem  rather  than  a  major  distraction."  He  felt  that  "the  two  teaching  staff 
involved  use  the  video  conferencing  medium  with  poise  and  assurance."  Finally,  he  believed  that  the  experiment 
"was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  technology  exists  for  successful  real  time  two  way  video  and  audio 
communication  across  the  Pacific." 

Conclusions 

Even  though  video  resolution  quality  is  not  optimal  with  two  line  transmissions,  it  is  a  cost  effective 
communications  technique  and  distance  education  tool.  Because  of  its  cost  effectiveness,  additional  research  should 
be  conducted  to  explore  its  use  in  fully  compatible  ISDN  (p  X  64  to  p  X  64;  ISfps  video  resolution)  contexts,  which 
are  now  available  in  North  America 

Arguably,  even  in  its  most  sophisticated  forms,  children's  television  programming  is  essentially  non- 
interactive.  Video  conferencing  enables  educators  to  explcxe  the  interactive  aspects  of  audio  (i.e.,  music)  in  an 
audio-video  context  To  that  end,  researchers  are  encouraged  explore  the  efficacy  of  this  potent  technology  with  a 
variety  of  leaching  techniques  and  in  a  variety  of  music  and  non-music  contexts. 
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Appendix  A 

The  following  are  a  sample  of  the  rating  scale  items  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  experiment 

1)  The  live  visual  signal  was  

1  2  3  4  5 

poor  average  excellent 

4)  The  teacher's  non-verbal  directions  (gestures  to  the  children  inviting  them  to  chant)  seemed  to  be  clearly 

interpreted  by  the  children 

1  2  3  4  5 

poor  average  excellent 

5)  The  delay  on  the  visual  signal  was  

1  2  3  4  5 

severe  average  none  at  all 
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6)  The  delay  on  the  audio  signal  was . 


1  2  3  4  5 

severe  average  none  at  all 

9)  Generally,  the  effect  of  the  interaction  of  video/audio  signal  delay  on  the  teacher's  fwesentaiion  and 

communication  of  information  with  the  children  was  the  most  dramatic  effect  on  the  sessions  that  involved 
children. 

1  2  3  4  5 

completely  disagree  strongly  agree 

10)  The  teacher's  verbal  directions  were  clearly  presented 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  at  fairly  well  consistently 

all 

12)  The  teacher's  verbal  directions  seemed  to  be  clearly  interpreted  by  the  children. 

1  2  3  4  5 

not  at  fairly  well  consistently 

aU 

13)  The  teacher's  non-verbal  directions  (gestures  to  the  children  inviting  them  to  chant)  seemed  to  be  clearly 
interpreted  by  the  children. 

1  2  3  4  5 

poor  average  exceUent 

14)  The  delay  in  the  video  broadcast  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  problem  in  the  children's  echoing  of  the  rhythm 
patterns. 

1  2  3  4  5 

on  all  patterns  on  most  only  on  on  very  few       not  for  any 

patterns  some  patterns  patterns 

patfems 

If  possible,  list  the  patterns  which  caused  i^oblems  (refer  to  rhythm  pattem  list  and  write  the 
number  of  the  pattern).  


15)  The  delay  in  the  video  broadcast  seemed  to  be  the  cause  a  problem  in  an  individual  child's  echoing  of  the 
rhythm  patterns. 

1  2  3  4  5 

on  all  patteras  on  most  only  on  on  very  few      not  for  any 

patterns  some  patterns  patterns 

patterns 

If  possible,  list  the  patterns  for  which  there  were  problems  (refer  to  pattem  list  and  write  the  number  of  the 
pattem)  for  each  child.  

16)  The  delay  in  the  video  broadcast  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  problem  in  the  teacher's  sequencing  of  the  rhythm 
paaems, 

1  2  3  4  5 

on  all  patterns  on  most  only  on  on  very  few       not  for  any 

patterns      ,        some  jwttems  patterns 

patterns 

If  possible,  list  the  patlcras  for  which  there  were  problems  (refer  to  pattern  list  and  write  the  number  of  the 
pattem)  for  each  child.  
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An  Authoring  System  for  Creating  Computer-Based 
Role-Performance  Trainers 
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Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

Abstract:  In  this  paper  we  will  describe  a  multimedia  authoring  system  called 
MOPed-II  .  Like  other  authoring  systems,  MOPed-II  greatly  reduces  the  time  and 
TrU^J^l  P''o<^"C'"gf  "d-"ser  applications  by  eliminating  much  of  the  programming 
effort  they  require.  However.  MOPed-II  renects  an  approach  to  authoring  tools  for 
educationa  multimedia  which  is  rather  different  from  most  tools  available  on  the 
commercal  market.  In  this  paper  we  argue  in  favor  of  this  approach,  which  we  call 
theory-rich  authonng  tools,  and  describe  the  success  we  have  had  with  MOPed-II. 

1.  Introduction 

The  most  common  approach  to  authoring  tools  for  multimedia  applications  is  the  general-punx)se  consu-uction 
set.  as  exemplified  by  such  commercial  software  programs  as  HvtKrCard  Wrrrn^l^^m^^  i^^^ 

bu^er:;o'''r"    "f"'         'p-^-'^-s  si^^^^^^ 

bu.ld  educational  and  tram.ng  software,  however,  such  tools  leave  it  to  individual  tool  users  ahaiis  soTw.  ^ 

developers)  to  structure  the  student's  educational  experience.  The  idea  of  using  gScraS^^^^^ 

nculTBl)  tools  to  build  complex  learning  environment^  is  predicated  on  the  be"  icf  that  t^  uTer^ll  ^htT 

iht^he  .''^Th"'  ,f '^""^    ""'y  ^h^y         -'--d  ol^^e  ;o1ramm^g  burden  W^^te  ^ 

PiSi nrLTif  h  f  ^T^  P™8^«'"'^i"g  pcdagogically  effective  sofTware  is  a  dimcult  chaE?^^ 

w^?,         f  high-quahty  educational  software  requires  more  than  technical  achievement;  i'  rcqS  insthUmo 

2.  Why  theory-rich  authoring  systems  are  needed 
2.1  The  importance  of  authoring  tools 

Computers  have  the  potential  to  make  great  contributions  to  education  and  training  but  that  notcntial  is 
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2.2  Theory-rich,  not  theory-neutral  tools 

We  believe  that  a  crucial  step  toward  realizing  the  advantages  that  computer-based  training  can  provide  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  people  that  can  produce  high-quality  training  software  V14  the  development  of  authoring 
systems  But  what  fonTshould  those  tools  take?  The  tools  currently  available  come  in  a  variety  of  fornis. 
Commercial  drill-and-practice  software  tools  can  make  it  easy  to  construct  a  very  narrow  range  of  rig  dly- 
structured  learning  environments,  but  those  applications  tend  to  be  structured  according  to  what  is  easy  to 
SmSt  on  a  computer  rather  than  what  makes  for  effective  learning  Graphical  uscr-interface  ools  a^e 
incrLingly  common;  they  provide  the  software  developer  with  capabilities  such  as  simple  ways  to  put  in 
JS^cs  ?nd  buuons.  But  GUI  tools  solve  only  a  portion  of  the  software-buiWing  problem,  and  cause  some 
S  problems  themselves.  Johnson  et  al.  (1993)  describe  several  such  problems,  including  that  GUI  tools 
requ  re  too  much  specialized  programming  skill  and  often  enforce  arbitrary  forms  of  consis  ency  (e.g..  rom 
SsonTtTl..  "ev^thing  is  controlled  via  menus.")  At  their  best,  general -purpose  tooU  are  experts  at 
mraging  comlmter  objects  Educational  software  developers  need  tools  which  help  manage  pedagogy  as  well. 
The  goal  of  authoring  tools  for  educational  software  should  be-to  facilitate  a  clear  conceptual  mapping  from  the 
Sogical  objectives  that  an  author  wishes  to  achieve  to  an  appropriate  computer-based  learning  environment 
Gcneral-DurDOse  tools  particularly  GUI  tools,  force  software  developers  to  attempt  to  map  the  conceptual 
S^nSenU^fhJriTfmed  tik  to  the  physical  components  of  a  computer  interface.  TTiis  effecUvely  takes 
KSudLnS  of  authoring  tools,  expert  in  teaching  and  in  specific  content  areas,  and  forces  them  to  act  as 
LS??ompute7programmers  The  way  to  allow  non-programmers  to  build  good  educational  ^ftware  is  o 
give  5.em  tSs  thatIS  them  build  software  out  of  constructs  they're  familiar  with  not  to  J>ake  themimo 
pseudo-programmers.  Authoring  tools  for  educational  and  training  software  should  take  the  form  ot  special- 
purpose  tools  geared  toward  building  specific  classes  of  learning  envu-onments. 

3.  What  types  of  theory-rich  tools  should  we  build? 
3,1  Classifying  educational  software 

At  the  Institute  for  the  Learning  Sciences,  we  have  built  a  wide  .ange  of  different 

oroerams  (brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Institute's  software  can  be  found  in  Schank.  1991]).  including 
syst?mT  or  chtldren  (K  12)  as  well  as  for  professional  and  military  training.  The  ta.sks  students  must  perform  in 

oSware  are  also  quite  varied.  For  example,  some  programs  ^lVtiuLT99Vi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Cre  Animate  a  biology  tutor  which  lets  students  create  their  own  animal-scc  Edelson,  1992),  others  let  a  siuacni 
expfors^Se  subjelt'area  (e.g..  Road  Trip,  a  U.S.  geogmphy  prognim  which  let.s  students  — e  traw^^^^^^ 
acLs  the  countri  to  reach  destinations  they've  chosen-see  Kass  &  Guralnick.  1991;  Kass  &  McGe<: . j^^^^^^ 
still  others  have  a  more-specific  task  for  the  student,  such  as  learning  a  foreign  language  (c  g^^^"J^'"'  ^ 
language  tutor  aimed  at  consultants  v.  ho  come  to  the  United  States  for  a  training  course-see  Ohmaye.  1992). 
Through  our  experieiKe  in  building  educaUonal  software,  several  classes  of  tasks  ha  ve  emerged  as  common-K^  g 
expTSon  taslSartifact-construcuon  tasks  and  "role-performance"  usks  defined  below).  In  add.uon  puxes  o 
software  which  teach  different  tasks  within  a  particular  class  often  share  s.m.laru.cs  in  structure.  We  clarni  thai 
the  best  way  to  construct  authoring  tools  that  encourage  pedagogically  appropriate  design  is  to  give  them 
Lnow^eige  abSu  task  structures.  We  can  then  build  theory-rich  authoring  tools  lor  each  structural  c  ass  of 
^Sucational  software  that  we  can  identify.  The  tools'  built-in  knowledge  about  task  —^^^  ^el,^ ^h^^^^ 
provide  task-building  guidance  for  software  developers.  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  will  define  one  class  of 
tasks  and  describe  a  tool  we  have  built  to  build  learning  environments  for  tasks  of  that  class. 
3  2    Role-performance  trainers:  An  example  of  educational  software  structure 
We  define  role-performance  tasks  as  tasks  in  which  there  is  a  fairly  regular  routine.  ^"'^';,,«!"P;i^!;^^^^^ 
equipment  At  ^ch  point  in  a  role-performance  task,  there  is  a  correct  next  step  (or  smal  set  of  acceptable  ncx 
S  that  the  student  should  take.  For  example,  the  real-life  task  of  working  as  a  fast-lood  ^csta^rant  cashic^^ 
mi  Sm  up  customers'  orders  on  a  customized  cash  register  is  a  role-pcrformancc  task.  For  each  food  item  in 
Tcu  ZSs  ordc  there's  a  certain  key  sequence  (or  possibly  a  few  options)  for  that  .tern.  A  good  ordcr-ringer 
inowsTh  ch  key  correspond  to  which  f^KXl  items  and  can  ring  up  orders  quickly  md  accurately.  Creative 
Sm  sdving  is  mi  the  core  job  skill;  understanding  the  procedure  is.  Role-performance  tasks  can  come  in 
C  and  more  clplex  forms  as  well.  The  task  of  fielding  customer  complaint  phone  calls  tor  a  large  water 
ut  my  atrhas Treg^^^^^^^^^         though  it's  harder  than  ringing  up  focx!  orders.   A  customer  service 
Sresen^tive  needs  to  learn  which  questions  to  ask  a  customer  in  order  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  customer  s 
w?tcr  nSem  and  ^xommcnd  treatment.  A  good  service  representative  understands  an  accepted  set  of  common 
:S^JoScmrcres.  and  questions  to  ask  a  customer.  So  role-performance  tasks  involve  learning  a 
procedure  of  some  sort,  though  it  may  have  variations  and  options,  and  may  be  big. 
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Unfortunately^  the  procedural  nature  of  role-performance  tasks  often  causes  people  to  try  to  teach  them  by  rote. 
For  example^  one  could  try  to  teach  cash-register  skills  by  asking  a  student  to  memorize  sequences  of  register 
buttons.  Brown»  Collins  and  Duguid's  work  on  situated  cognition  (1989)  showed  that  the  activity  during  which 
knowledge  is  developed  is  an  integral  part  of  what  is  learned.  Rote  memorization  separates  knowledge  from  the 
real-life  activity  it  is  intended  for.  Instead*  role-performance  tasks  arc  best  taught  by  having  the  student  practice 
the  task  and  Icam  any  required  principles  in  context.  Good  role-performance  trainers  (RPTs)  enable  students  to 
learn  the  task  they  are  being  trained  to  perform  in  an  environment  like  the  one  in  which  they  will  actually 
perform  it.  Further,  good  RPTs  guide  students  to  understand  how  to  perfom)  the  task. 

3.3    Components  of  role-performance  trainers 

Building  an  authoring  tool  for  a  task  class  requires  an  analysis  of  what  components  the  trainers  for  that  class 
should  have.  Role-performance  training  breaks  down  into  two  primary  components:  practice  and  guidance.  A 
good  role-performance  trainer  includes  a  realistic  simulation  of  the  actual  task  for  a  student  to  practice  on,  along 
with  tutoring  to  help  the  student  understand  his  successes  and  (especially)  his  failures.  The  class  of  role- 
performance  tasks  includes  two  subcategories:  theory-based  role-performance  tasks  and  convention-based  role- 
performance  tasks.  All  role-performance  tasks  represent  procedures.  In  theory-based  role-performance  tasks*  the 
correct  steps  in  the  task  have  some  non-arbitrary  reason  for  their  correctness.  A  student  who  understands  the 
underlying  theory  will  be  more  successful  at  performing  the  task.  For  example,  a  water  utility  customer 
service  representative  who  understands  the  causal  model  of  how  water  reaches  a  customer's  home  is  well- 
equipped  to  diagnose  customers'  water  problems.  In  convention-based  tasks,  there  is  no  deep  theory  behind  how 
to  perform  the  task.  For  example,  a  student  need  not  go  through  a  complex  reasoning  process  in  order  to 
understand  the  iX)sitioning  of  buttons  on  a  fast-food  cash  register.  So  a  theory-based  role-performance  trainer 
might  benefit  from  some  compx)nents  that  a  convention-based  training  system  wouldn*t  need. 

Role-performance  trainers  typically  include  the  following  components: 
•Simulation:  Since  role-performance  trainers  allow  students  to  learn  by  doing-that  is,  by  practicing  the 

task-a  good  RPT  needs  a  realistic  practice  environment. 
•Failure  Identification:  A  role-performance  trainer  must  guide  the  student  in  performing  the  task. 

When  a  student  makes  a  mistake,  the  RPT  needs  to  be  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  failure  to  the 

student  as  well  as  teach  the  student  how  to  recover  from  the  failure. 
•Scaffolding:  A  role-performance  training  system  must  provide  support,  or  scaffolding  (Collins,  Brown, 

&  Newman,  1989),  for  a  student  who  is  performing  a  task.  Scaffolding  in  a  training  system  essentially 

means  that  the  system  performs  or  helps  the  student  p)erfonn  parts  of  the  task  that  the  student  cannot. 
Certain  role-pxrformance  trainers  also  need  the  following  additional  components: 
•Many  scenarios:  Most  role-porformance  tasks  have  lots  of  variations.  A  guided  practice  environment 

for  such  a  task  is  only  useful  if  it  provides  lots  of  different  scenarios  for  a  student  to  practice  on. 
•Socratic  Tutoring:    Socratic  dialogues  help  students  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the  steps  of  a 

procedure  (Collins  &  Stevens,  1983).  Training  systems  for  theory-based  rolc-jorformance  tasks  can 

esp)ecially  benefit  from  a  Socratic  tutoring  component. 
•Modeling:  It  is  often  helpful  for  a  student  to  learn  how  to  jorform  a  task  in  part  by  watching  an  export 

do  it  (Collins,  Brown,  &  Newman,  1989).  This  method  is  useful  mainly  for  social  typos  of  tasks,  such 

as  speaking  a  foreign  language  (e.g.,  Ohmayc's  [1992]  foreign-language  trainer,  Dustin). 

4.  MOPed-II:  An  authoring  system  for  role-performance  trainers 

MOPed-II  is  a  theory-rich  graphical  authoring  tool  for  building  role-px^rformance  U'aining  systems.  A  software 
developor  constructs  a  MOPed-II  application  out  of  conceptual  components  which  represent  tasks  and  subtasks 
that  a  student  must  porform.  This  is  in  contrast  to  general-purpose  tools,  whose  program  components  are 
typically  physical  objects  such  as  buttons  or  graphics.  Rather  than  force  software  developors  to  u-y  to  convert 
content  and  teaching  knowledge  into  a  vocabulary  of  buttons  and  programming  statements,  MOPed-II  lets  them 
build  the  actual  program  using  a  vocabulary  of  task  structures.  MOPed-Il's  theory-rich  structure  guides  non- 
programmers  in  building  high-quality  role -performance  trainers  quickly  and  easily. 

4.1    A  sample  application  built  with  MOPed-II 

In  order  to  understand  how  MOPCvd-II  aids  in  build  role-porformancc  trainers,  it  is  useful  to  consider  an  example. 
We  have  built  a  range  of  programs  with  MOPed-II,  including  a  program  which  teaches  foreign-born  consultants 
how  to  spoak  English,  and  an  application  which  teaches  customer  service  representatives  from  a  water  utility 
how  to  diagnose  and  treat  customers'  water  problems.  Another  program  which  we  have  built  with  MOPcd-11 
teaches  employees  of  a  fast-food  franchise  to  ring  up  customers'  orders  using  the  restaurant's  special -purpose 
cash  register.  At  the  chain  for  whom  this  system  was  built,  the  job  description  of  "cashier"  includes  only 
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events  which  transpire  after  the  customer's  food  has  been  collected  and  packaged.  The  cashier's  job  is  essentially 
to  ring  up  the  sale  on  the  cash  register  and  collect  money  from  the  customer. . 

A  large  portion  of  the  screen  in  this  sample  application  is  taken  up  with  a  simulation  of  the  cash  register.  Both 
the  keyboard  and  register  screen  look  and  act  like  the  real-life  register.  The  student  can  take  any  of  three  different 
types  of  actions  at  any  point  in  a  session  with  the  program: 

•  press  a  key  on  the  register 

•  say  something  to  a  simulated  customer  (e.g.,  "That  will  be  $8.75,  please.") 

•  ask  the  on-line  tutor  a  question 

One  area  of  the  screen  displays  a  picture  of  the  food  order  along  with  (sometimes)  a  text  description  of  the  items 
in  the  order.  Another  screen  region  holds  two  performance  meters  ("speed"  and  "accuracy"),  which  provide  the 
student  with  feedback.  Other  sections  provide  buttons  for  the  student  to  talk  to  the  customer  or  ask  the  tutor  a 
question. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  scenario  the  student  sees  a  video,  in  which  the  "server"  (the  employee  whose  job  is  to 
package  the  customer's  order)  tells  the  student  what  the  customer  has  ordered,  just  as  the  servers  tell  the  cashiers 
this  information  in  real  life.  Figure  1  shows  a  portion  of  a  transcript  from  a  typical  student  interaction  with  the 
cashier  role-performance  trainer 


Server  (In  video):  The  customer  has  ordered  a  half  chicken  and  a  small  drink. 
Student:  Presses  "Now  What?"  button 

Tutor:  You  need  to  ring  up  the  half  chicken  and  ring  up  the  drink. 
Student:  Presses  "How  Do  I  Do  That?"  button 

Tutor:  To  ring  up  the  half  chicken,  you  need  to  press  the  "HALF  CHICKEN"  key.  It  is  the  key  you  see 

flashing  on  the  register  now.  [key  flashes  on  screen] 
Student:  Presses  HALF  CHICKEN  key  [register  screen  shows  half  chicken  rung  up} 
Student:  Presses  $1.19  DRINK  key  [register  screen  shows  $IJ9  drink  rung  up} 
Tutor  [intervenes]:  You  don't  need  to  ring  up  the  large  drink. 
Student:  Presses  "Why?"  button 

Tutor:  You  don't  need  to  ring  up  the  large  drink  because  it's  not  the  right  size. 
Student:  Presses  "Now  What?"  button 
Tutor:  You  need  to  void  out  the  last  item. 
Student:  Presses  "How  Do  I  Do  That?"  button 

Tutor:  To  void  out  the  last  item,  you  need  to  press  the  VOID  key  twice.  It  is  ihc  key  you  see  flashing  on 
the  register  now.  [key  flashes  on  screen] 

Figure  1.  Sample  interaction  with  the  cashier-training  application. 

Tlie  cashier  training  system  runs  students  through  a  series  of  scenarios,  each  scenario  including  a  different 
customer  order  for  the  student  to  ring  up. 

4.2  The  structure  of  MOPed-II  applications 

Computer-based  role-performance  U*ainerscan  be  decomposed  into  three  layers:  the  interface  layer  (objects  on  the 
screen  that  the  student  sees  and  m  uipulates),  the  task  environment  layer  (the  engine  processing  a  student's 
actions,  including  the  simulation  component),  and  the  tutoring  layer  (including  hints,  suggestions, 
explanations,  demonstrations).  MOPed-II  supports  building  of  the  task  environment  and  tutoring  layers  along 
with  communication  with  an  interface  layer. 

A  scenario  is  a  series  of  tasks  that  a  student  must  perform.  Each  MOPcd-II  u-aining  application  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  scenarios.  Typically,  each  scenario  is  a  variation  on  the  suindard  task  of  an  application.  For 
example,  in  the  cashier  U*aining  system,  the  overall  task  is  to  ring  up  customers'  orders,  and  each  scenario 
involves  a  different  customer.  Scenarios  are  composed  of  subtasks.  The  main  subtasks  for  the  cashier 
application  are  ringing  up  the  items  on  the  cash  register,  collecting  money  from  the  customer,  ringing  up  the 
money  correctly  and  giving  the  customer  change  (if  any).  The  details  of  how  and  when  a  student  is  asked  to 
jxrrform  each  task  in  a  scenario  may  vary  depi^nding  on  the  student's  performance;  for  example,  a  student  who 
has  not  rung  up  the  items  correctly  cannot  move  on  to  the  money-collection  task. 

4.3  Creating  scenarios 

TocrciUe  a  scenario,  an  author  using  MOPcd-II  describes  the  structure  of  the  task  asscxiatcd  with  the  scenario  by 
selecting  a  task-structure  class  from  an  on-screen  palette.  MOPcd-11  includes  a  set  of  predefined  general  task 
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structures^  called  templates^  which  arc  common  to  role-performance  tasks.  One  such  structure  is  the  "Unordered 
Steps"  task  template^  which  is  used  for  tasks  in  which  the  student  must  perform  certain  steps,  but  not  in  any 
particular  sequence  (e.g.»  ring  up  the  half  chicken  and  ring  up  the  drink  in  the  example  above).  Each  template 
provides  a  simple  English-language  form  which  lets  the  software  developer  fill  out  such  information  as  the 
names  of  the  steps  in  the  task,  English  descriptions  of  the  steps  (for  use  by  the  tutor),  and  reasons  why  certain 
steps  are  correct  or  incorrect  within  the  context  of  the  particular  task.  Filling  out  this  form  yields  a  graphical 
task  structure. 

Each  graphical  task  structure  is  composed  of  a  sequence  of  actions.  These  actions  come  in  four  varieties: 

•  output  processing:  the  system  initiates  some  action  upon  their  execution,  such  as  show  a  video 

•  input  processing:  wait  for  input  from  the  student  before  continuing  processing 

•  flow-of-control:  e.g.,  begin  or  end  a  Uisk,  branch  based  on  some  criteria 

•  subtask:  move  into  another  Uisk  or  subuisk 

A  developer  need  not  utilize  a  template-generated  Uisk  structure  as-is.  It  is  common  for  a  developer  to  specialize 
the  general  predefined  task  structure  for  his  own  necds-e.g.,  providing  special  interface  functionality.  Figure  2 
shows  a  typical  task  sUucture  from  the  cashier  U-aining  course  described  above.  This  sU-ucture  represents  the 
task  from  the  example  above  in  which  the  student's  goal  is  to  ring  up  the  half  chicken  and  ring  up  the  drink. 
When  a  student  has  achieved  that  composite  goal,  the  program  goes  on  to  the  next  task.  If  the  student  uikes  a 
wrong  step,  tutoring  is  provided  (via  a  linked  program  called  the  Teaching  Executive,  written  by  Kemi  Jona-sec 
[Jona  &  Kass,  1993]),  and  the  program  enters  the  appropriate  task  for  recovering  from  the  error  (e.g.,  the  "void 
last  item"  task). 
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Figure  2.  Cashier  U'aining  course  task  structure. 
So  the  general  MOPcd-II  task-building  process  uikcs  the  following  form:  for  each  task,  the  developer  chooses  a 
general  task  structure  template,  fills  out  its  English  form,  and  (perhaps)  specializes  the  task  structure  a  bit  more. 
Occasionally,  MOPcd-II  applications  might  require  a  task  structure  which  doesn't  have  a  template.  But  building 
tasks  from  scratch  is  fairly  simple,  particularly  when  template-generated  sUiicturcs  provide  examples. 
4.4  Generating  tutoring 

As  mentioned  above,  tutoring  in  MOPcd-II  is  conu-ollcd  by  a  linked  program  called  the  Teaching  Executive. 
The  Teaching  Executive  provides  an  architecture  for  providing  tutoring.  Tutoring  comes  in  two  major  forms: 
remediation  (which  requires  failure  identification)-telling  a  student  he  made  a  mistake  and  helping  him 
understand  why  (possibly  including  Socratic  tutoring);  and  support  (scaffolding)-giving  a  student  hints  about 
what  to  do  next,  or  demonstrating  a  step  (possibly  including  modeling).  Remediation  and  support  can  range 
from  simple  to  complex,  depending  on  the  particulars  of  the  task  and  steps  the  student  needs  help  with.  For 
example,  a  student  who  can't  find  the  "Small  Drink"  key  on  a  cash  register  simply  needs  to  be  shown  where  it  is 
located,  while  a  student  who  misdiagnoses  a  customer's  water  problem  could  benefit  from  a  lengthier  Socratic 
dialogue  about  the  basis  for  his  misuiken  hypothesis.  Most  of  the  work  needed  to  generate  simple  tutoring  in  a 
MOPcd-ll  application  is  included  in  the  task-building  process.  MOPcd-II  tasks  mcludc  special  su-uciurcs  which 
communicate  with  the  Teaching  Executive.  The  Executive  itself  houses  m(xiulcs  which  arc  called  in  a  particular 
tutoring  siluation-e.g.,  the  "Now  What?"  module,  which  is  called  when  a  student  presses  the  "Now  What?" 
button.  More-complex  tutoring  forms  such  as  Socratic  dialogues  are  handled  by  separate,  special-purpose 
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modules  which  are  invoked  by  the  Teaching  Executive  at  the  appropriate  times.  As  with  task  su-uctures,  a  set  of 
general  Teaching  Executive  modules  is  provided.  The  application-builder  chooses  the  modules  he  needs  and  fills 
in  a  small  amount  of  application-specific  information. 

5,  Conclusion 

In  order  for  computers  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  education  and  training,  people  need  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  high-quality  software.  One  way  to  generate  lots  of  software  is  to  expand  the  group  of  people  who 
can  build  it.  We  can  do  this  by  building  tools  lo  allow  people  other  than  computer  programmers  to  build 
software.  In  particular,  we  need  tools  for  content  experts  and  teachers  to  use.  General-purpose  authoring  tools 
such  as  GUI  tools  force  content  experts  to  map  their  knowledge  of  the  task  to  a  set  of  computer  interface 
objects-this  turns  out  to  be  almost  difficult  as  programming. 

Instead,  we  need  a  set  of  theory-rich  tools  which  are  built  especially  for  educational  and  u-aining  software,  and 
guide  software  developers  in  building  pcdagogically  sound  learning  environments.  We  have  built  MOPed-Il,  a 
theory-rich  authoring  system  for  role-performance  trainers.  We  believe  that  theory-rich  authoring  tools  are  the 
best  way  to  help  non-programmers  build  high-quality  educational  and  training  software. 
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Interactive  Video  and  Sign  Language  for 
Improving  Literacy  Skills  of  Deaf  Students 
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Abstract:  Students  who  are  deaf  often  have  great  difficulty  in  accessing  written 
English.  A  "bilingual"  upprowcb  to  education  may  help  deaf  students  in^)rove 
their  literacy  skills.  This  paper  explains  woik  in  progress  regarding  two  projects 
supported  by  the  United  States  Dq>artment  of  Education,  which  explore  the 
potential  of  interactive  video  technology  and  sign  language  for  improving  reading 
comprehension  and  test-taking  skills  of  deaf  junior  high  and  high  school  students. 
These  projects  feature:  student  access  to  one  or  more  signed  versions  of  English 
to  help  them  imderstand  any  portion  of  the  target  text;  a  sign  language  dictionary 
of  difficult  words  or  phrases;  instruction,  questions,  and  corrective  feedback 
provided  in  sign  language  as  well  as  text.  Use  of  the  multimedia  technology  and 
sign  language  appear  highly  motivational  to  students.  A  nimiber  of  factors  seem 
to  influence  students*  cs^paciiy  to  benefit  from  sign  language  helps. 

PROBLEM 

Despite  dedication  on  the  part  of  educators  during  the  more  than  ISO  years  since  educational  programs 
for  the  deaf  were  established  in  this  country,  most  deaf  individuals  are  far  behind  their  hearing  peers  in  the 
acquisition  of  literacy  and  knowledge  (COED,  1988;  Moores,  1987;  Moores  8c  Sweet,  1990;  Marschark, 
1993).  Research  shows  that  average  18-  to  19-yearK>ld,  severely  to  profoundly  deaf  students  are  reading  no 
better  than  the  average  9-  to  10-year-old  hearing  students  (Paul  &  (Juigley,  1990).  This  fact  is  often  a  great 
surprise  to  those  not  acquainted  with  deafness;  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  individuals  wiio  are  deaf  should 
have  no  special  difficulty  in  imderstanding  written  English,  imless  they  are  also  visually  imypaired. 
Nevertheless,  this  lag  is  a  harsh  reality  and  presents  a  great  barrier  to  academic  and  employment 
opportunities  for  deaf  individuals. 

Researchers  have  considered  various  explanations  for  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  deaf 
readers  encounter  with  English  text.  It  has  been  diversely  suggested  that  the  focus  of  the  problem  lies  in 
semantics  or  syntax,  or  in  sentential  level  comprehension,  or  in  discourse  level  interpretations  of  text 
(Moores,  1987;  Paul  &  (^igley,  1990).  Findings  remain  inconclusive  at  best,  although  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  problems  and  solutions  are  conq)Iex.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  reality  that  most  deaf  children 
begin  school  insufficiently  grounded  in  rich  early  language  and  learning  experiences  (Martin,  1985)  and  are 
further  set  back  during  the  school  years  by  insufficient  access  to  the  language  and  culture  of  the  educational 
system  (Vernon  &  Andrews,  1990). 

Thus,  in  summary,  English  most  often  is  not  fully  accessible  to  deaf  studentis  as  a  first  and/or  primary 
language.  Consequently,  deaf  students  generally  experience  extreme  challenges  in  mastering  English 
literacy.  These  inadequate  literacy  skills  contribute  to  poor  performance  on  standardized  tests  and  often 
limit  opportimities  for  postsecondary  education  and  for  employment. 

Possible  Solutions 

Fortunately,  there  may  be  solutions  or  partial  solutions  on  the  horizon.  Among  them  are:  (1) 
educational  tools  that  utilize  deaf  students*  competencies  in  sign  language  that  may  help  build  English  skills; 
(2)  advances  in  interactive  video  and  computer  technologies  that  provide  new  possibilities  for  teaching  and 


learning;  (3)  bilingual-bicultural  approaches  that  may  allow  the  development  of  new  techniques  to  enhance 
language-related  thinking. 

For  those  individuals  who  sign,  it  seems  that  access  to  sign  via  interactive  videodisc  technology  might 
facilitate  understanding  of  reading  con^reheosion  tasks,  such  as  those  which  i^pear  on  standardized  tests. 
Despite  research  that  has  examined  the  issue  of  sign  conq>rdiension  by  deaf  persons  of  various  backgrounds 
(Caccamise  &  Gustason,  1979;  Caccamise,  Hatfield  &  Brewer,  1979;  Quigley  &  Paul,  1984;  Johnscxi, 
Liddell  8c  Erting,  1989;  Bochner  &  Albeitini,  1988),  the  daU  remain  inconclusive.  An  important  issue 
warranting  further  investigation  concerns  which  kinds  of  signing  to  use  in  q>ecific  learning  contexts. 

PURPOSE 

Under  su{q;x>rt  from  the  U.S.  D^MUtment  of  Education,  Educational  Testing  Service  is  carrying  out  two 
projects  that  explore  the  use  of  interactive  video  technology  and  sign  language  as  "levers"  for  inq>roving  the 
learning,  performance,  and  diagnostic  assessment  of  deaf  individuals.  It  is  hoped  that  these  projects  will 
help  define,  as  well  as  inq)rove,  the  kinds  of  accommodations  that  can  and  should  be  provided  to  deaf 
individuals  in  academic  and  professional  testing  and  certification  situations.  The  major  research  goals  of  the 
projects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Explore  the  use  of  sign  language  and  interactive  video  for  improving  English  literacy  and  test- 
taking  skills. 

2.  Observe  how  student  characteristics,  environmental  influences  (e.g.,  school  language  policy),  and 
content  variables  (e.g.,  type  of  passage)  may  relate  to  students'  preference  for  ASL  or  English- 
based  sign  (a  version  that  adheres  more  closely  to  English  word  order). 

3.  Observe  how  each  signed  version  assists  conq)refaension. 

4.  Explore  bilingiial-bicultural  iqptprpaches  for  enhancing  language-related  reasoning  and  the  literacy 
that  builds  upon  it. 

5.  Lay  the  groimdwork  for  improved  tools  for  instruction,  assessment,  and  performance  support. 

Background 

Prior  to  the  two  current  projects,  some  of  the  concepts  of  the  project  were  tried  in  a  demonstration 
system  in  1991.  This  proof-of-concept  system  uses  sign  language  and  interactive  video.  The  main  display 
of  the  application  shows  three  "windows"  —  one  for  scrollable  passage  text,  one  for  the  questions,  and 
another  for  either  of  two  sign  language  versions  to  be  displayed  in  nootion  video.  A  variety  of  controls  are 
available,  mostly  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  and  are  activated  by  mouse.  In  order  to  see  a  signed  version 
of  some  English  text,  the  student  selects  a  portion  of  English  text  on  the  computer  using  the  mouse  and  then 
selects  either  of  two  signed  versions  -  American  Sign  Language  (ASL)  or  English-based  sign.  The  system 
then  displays  a  video  of  a  person  signing  the  material. 

METHOD 

The  two  new  projects  supported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  build  on  the  1991  Demonstration 
System.  These  projects  are  aimed  at  deaf  readers  who  are  fairly  proficient. 

Hardware  and  Software 

The  system  for  both  projects  is  based  on  a  Macintosh  platform.  The  system  uses  a  Macintosh  Il-family 
computer,  with  a  video  graphics  overlay  card  that  allows  full-motion  color  video  from  a  Pioneer  laserdisc 
player.  The  video  is  displayed  in  a  resizable  window  on  the  computer  screen.  We  are  using  the  RasterOps 
24STV  video  graphics  overlay  board  and  a  Pioneer  LDV-4200  laserdisc  player.  This  and  several  other 
Pioneer  player  models  allow  one  to  jump  to  and  begin  playback  of  any  section  of  the  video  b  less  than  one 
second,  making  it  easy  to  display  any  signed  passage  on  demand.  We  are  also  using  (Juicktime  movies  for 
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selected  portions  of  the  system  and  may  store  that  conq>ressed  video  on  CD-ROM.  The  iq^plication 
software  is  being  developed  using  the  SuperCard  (Allegiant  Corporation)  authoring  software. 

The  Projects 

Plroject  1:  Test  Preparation 

Project  1,  "Sign  Language  and  Videodisc  for  Test  Preparation  Materials  for  Deaf  Secondary  School 
Students"  (Grant  No.  H133C20006-92),  focuses  on  the  issue  of  test  prq>aration.  The  audience  for  this  one- 
year  project  is  deaf  high  school  students.  The  project  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using 
ASL  and  video  technology  to  help  students  prq>are  for  standardized  tests,  especially  tests  of  reading 
comprehension.  The  system  provides  a  total  of  about  3(MS  minutes  of  interactive  instruction  plus  an  online 
sign  language  dictionary.  Small-scale  pilot  testing  was  carried  out  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

Project  2:  Tools  and  Techniques  for  Improving  Literacy 

Project  2,  "Videodisc  Technology  and  Sign  Language  for  Improving  Reading  Skills  of  Deaf  Middle 
School  Students"  (Grant  No.  H180G20021),  focuses  on  a  variety  of  issues  related  to  the  improvenoent  of 
literacy  skills  in  deaf  students.  This  three-year  project  focuses  on  middle  school  students.  This  project  has 
two  major  phases. 

1.  Phase  1.  Phase  1,  to  be  con^leted  in  the  mid-1994,  entails  an  experiment  to  learn  more  about  (a) 
factors  that  affect  the  impact  of  sign  language  helps  (i.e.,  accessible  sign  language  versions)  on 
student  performance  and  (b)  indications  of  student  preference  for  the  particular  signed  versions  — 
ASL  and  an  English-based  sign.  Each  subject  performs  two  tasks.  For  each  task  the  subject  reads 
a  reading  comprehension  passage  and  then,  using  sign  language*  retells  the  passage  to  a  deaf 
signer.  For  one  of  the  two  tasks,  the  subject  then  re-reads  the  passage  as  necessary  and  answers 
four  or  five  multiple  choice  questions  without  any  access  to  sign  language  helps.  For  the  other 
task,  the  subject  rereads  and  answers  the  multiple-choice  questions  with  full  access  to  both  ASL 
and  English-based  sign  versions  of  both  the  passage  and  the  questions.  Thus»  each  student  sees 
two  reading  sets  (passages  plus  questions),  one  with  no  access  to  sign  language  and  the  other  with 
access  to  both  signed  versions,  thereby  allowing  us  to  estimate  the  performance  b^efit  that  might 
result  from  such  access.  In  order  to  balance  out  possible  order  effects  such  as  fatigue  and  practice, 
the  experimental  design  is  balanced  for  both  (1)  order  of  conditions  and  (b)  order  of  sets.  It  is 
expected  that  24-48  subjects  will  be  involved  in  the  experimoit.  This  experiment  is  in  progress 
currently  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  early  sunmier  1994. 

2.  Phase  2.  Phase  2  of  Project  2  explores  techniques  and  ^roaches  for  bilingual  and  bicultural 
education.  This  phase  will  build  on  the  currrat  systems  but  will  also  include:  (a)  student  video- 
production  projects  utilizing  acting,  signing,  and  writing;  (b)  computer  exercises  in  reading;  and  (c) 
an  enhanced  online  dictionary. 

The  Challenge  of  Translation/Production 

One  of  the  most  significant  challenges  of  the  projects  is  the  process  of  translation/production.  The 
terms  "translation"  and  "production"  are  joined  because  we  find  that  much  of  the  translation  and  production 
need  to  occur  together  in  the  same  sessions.  The  process  of  translating  English  text  to  ASL  and  English- 
based  sign  usually  requires  a  team  of  several  people,  who  represent  expertise  in  the  following  areas: 
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•  Lmguistic  knowledge  of  both  ASL  and  English. 

•  Native  or  nearniattve  ASL  competence 

•  Native  or  near-native  English  competence 

•  Acting  skill  and  expmc&ce 

•  Video  productim  with  deaf  actors 

•  Managen»ent  and  coordination 

Although  the  actor  and  director  can  "draft*  the  translations  prior  to  video  recording,  the  translation 
cannot  be  readily  or  fiiUy  transcribed  -  rather  the  "practice  shots*  or  •drafts*  must  be  videotaped  and 
critiqued.    What  seems  to  work  well  is  for  the  director  and  actor  to  review  the  English  source  material 
indq>cndently,  and  then  come  together  to  negotiate  the  subtleties  of  an  acceptable  signed  rendition  of  the 
material.  We  find  that  the  camera  person  must  be  ready  to  capture  the  translati<m.  Sometimes  a  "first 
draft"  or  "practi?*.  «hot"  liims  out  to  be  "perfect,"  so  it  is  critical  to  be  ready  to  record. 

PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

Although  we  are  ciurently  in  the  process  of  gathering  dato,  we  have  made  some  tenUtive  observations. 

•  The  Motivational  Impact  of  Interactive  Video.  Students  expressed  enthusiasm  about  woridng  with 
computers,  especially  interactive  video. 

•  The  Motivational  Inmact  yf  ^Tgn  l^p^fj^   Students  appreciate  seeing  examples  of  excellent 
signing.  Most  are  children  of  hearing  parents  who  do  not  have  excellent  signing  skills.  Most  of 
their  teachers  are  hearing  and  have  only  moderately  good  skills.  To  see  educational  content  signed 
by  deaf  signers  with  excellent  signing  skills  is  highly  motivating. 

•  Factors  That  Mav  Affect  the  Benefit  of  Sign  Language  Helps.  Preliminary  impressions  of  student 
use  of  the  technology  suggest  that  there  are  a  variety  of  skills  and  factors  that  may  influence  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  initially  derived  from  sign  language  helps.  Some  of  these  factors  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Sign  Language  Comprehension  Skills  of  Students.  Students  appear  to  vary  widely  in  their 
receptive  skills  in  ASL  and  English-based  sign;  these  skills  would  have  a  major  in^t  on  their 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  sign  language  helps. 

2.  Level  of  Pri^f  T,jwguage-Related  Refl^<n«ing  Experience.  While  the  incidence  of  specific 
language  disabilities  may  not  be  higher  in  the  deaf  population  than  in  an  otherwise  con^>arab!e 
group  of  hearing  students,  deaf  students  -  most  of  whom  have  hearing  par«its  -  may  have 
had  less  experiwice  in  language-related  reasoning  and  hence  may  perform  less  well  on 
language-related  tasks,  even  when  sign  langiuge  helps  are  available.  (For  this  reason,  the 
project  plans  to  include  assessment  of  students*  sign  communication  proficiency  and 
compreh^ion  of  passages  presented  in  sign  language.) 

3.  Prior  Knowledge  of  the  Tonics.  Students  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  content  in  the  reading 
comprehension  passages  may  be  unfamiliar  not  only  with  the  English  words  and  phrases  but 
also  their  sign  language  equivalents  or  analogs. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  Operation  of  the  Computer  System.  The  usefiihiess  of  the  sign  language 
helps  is  obviously  dependent  on  students*  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  con^uter 
system.  Most  students  seem  to  have  litOe  if  any  problem  with  the  operation  of  the  system. 
However,  early  in  the  field  testing  it  became  apparent  that  at  least  one  student  did  not  make 
use  of  sign  language  versions  of  questions  because  she  did  not  realize  that  help  was  available 
for  questions  just  as  it  was  for  passages  (although  an  online  tutorial  attempted  to  make  that 
point  clear).  Subsequently,  the  deaf  research  team  member  who  administered  the  field  test 
stayed  with  the  student  for  the  start  of  this  task  to  be  sure  that  it  was  clear  that  such  help  was 
available. 

5.  Beliefs  About  the  Useftilne««  or  Appropriateness  of  Si^  Language.  The  usefulness  of  sign 
language  helps  can  be  influenced  by  the  student's  beliefs  about  the  uscfiilness  or 
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appropriateness  of  sign  language  for  particular  puiposes.  For  example,  one  student  simply  did 
not  use  the  sign  language  helps  at  all  because  she  did  not  believe  that  it  was  appropriate  to  use 
sign  language  in  the  c<Mitext  of  a  reading  comprehension  task.  Furthennore,  some  students 
may  have  persistent  preconceptions  about  the  relative  value  of  a  particular  version  of  sign 
language  over  another;  this  was  one  reason  that  we  chose  not  to  designate  the  two  versions  by 
the  terms  *'ASL*'  and  "English-based  sign.*  We  did  not  wish  to  have  the  results  influenced  by 
students'  prior  beliefs  about  various  forms  of  signed  commimication. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  current  projects  appear  to  confirm  the  highly  motivational  inq>act  of  multimedia  and  of  sign 
language  materials  for  deaf  students.  The  current  stage  of  the  research  effort  does  not  permit  solid 
conclusions  about  other  benefits  of  sign  language  helps  on  instruction,  performance  support,  and 
assessment.  However,  it  appears  that  a  number  of  challenging  factors  must  be  addressed  in  any  system 
designed  to  leverage  students'  sign  language  ability  in  order  to  improve  their  English  literary  drills. 
Through  continued  research,  we  hope  to  learn  how  to  address  those  challenges  so  that  some  variation  on 
this  approach  can  become  a  high-yield  application  of  multimedia  and  other  computer  technologies. 
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Abstract:  An  investigation  into  high  level  event  monitoring  within  the  scope 
of  a  well-known  multimedia  application  called  HyperCard  is  carried  out.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  gather  and  process  user's  actions  at  a  high  level,  enabling 
accurate  and  quantitative  statistical  analysis  to  be  performed.  This  type  of 
information  is  either  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  through  other 
methods. 


Introduction 

In  the  computer  world  today,  monitor  systems  are  a  reasonably  recent  development.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  we  shall  define  a  monitor  to  be  a  system  which  automatically  monitors  usage  of  some  activity 
and  gathers  statistics  based  on  what  it  has  observed.  Monitor  systems  are  useful  tools  in  many  areas.  For 
instance  public  computer-based  kiosk  systems  have  been  used  which  gather  information  on  what  the  user 
did  while  using  the  system  (Maurer,  Sammer  &  Schneider  1993).  The  system  they  employed  was  automatic 
but  only  involved  audio  and  video  recordings  of  what  users  did,  thus  making  analysis  a  tedious  manual 
process.  Monitor  systems  can  give  the  authors  of  a  program  or  system  that  is  being  monitored  very  accurate 
statistics  on  how  their  product  is  being  used.  From  the  resulting  information,  they  can  assess  what  aspects 
of  a  product  need  the  most  attention. 

One  reason  monitor  systems  are  rare  is  the  ratio  between  the  scope  of  the  monitor  (what  sort  of 
information  it  collects)  and  the  type  of  information.  The  more  you  limit  the  scope  of  a  monitor  system  (eg.  a 
system  to  monitor  activity  for  a  particular  application)  the  easier  it  becomes  to  record  useable  information. 
However,  the  usefulness  of  such  a  specialised  analysis  tool  is  limited  and  in  most  cases  infeasible.  The  most 
useful  monitor  system  would  be  integrated  with  the  Operating  System  (OS)  itself,  so  that  activity  of  every 
program  running  under  the  OS  cai^  ^e  monitored.  The  main  problem  with  this  is  that  the  only  information 
the  monitor  system  would  obtain  is  information  that  is  available  to  the  system,  which  is  usually  very  low 
level  and  of  little  general  analytical  value. 

Currently  the  only  way  to  find  out  how  people  are  using  a  system  is  to  have  other  people,  cameras,  or 
microphones  observe  the  users,  possibly  having  to  record  the  data  manually.  This  is  problematic  because  of 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  observers  are  there  will  influence  how  the  users  behave, 
introducing  unwanted  biases.  Another  point  is  that  this  method  is  very  costly,  time  consuming  and  accurate 
results  can  be  very  difficult  to  obtain.  This  is  usually  because  of  the  distance  between  the  data  generator  (the  . 
user)  and  the  data  gatherer  (the  observer).  For  example,  a  common  approach  is  to  ask  the  user  at  the  end  of 
the  session  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  or  put  down  any  comments  they  have  about  it.  This  approach  will  only 
yield  general  information,  and  will  tend  to  be  fairly  inaccurate.  A  suitably  designed  computer  monitor 
system  will  be  able  to  retrieve  the  data  directly  from  the  source  which  will  vastly  improve  the  integrity  of 
the  data  and  will  be  able  to  catch  much  more  useful  information  as  well. 

On  the  Macintosh  Computer,  there  is  a  program  called  HyperCard  which  is  a  simple,  easy  to  use 
multimedia  system  (Apple  HyperCard,  1988).  There  is  an  abundance  of  programs  (called  stacks)  created 
using  HyperCard.  The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  develop  a  simple  HyperCard-based  usage  monitor  which 
monitors  Macintosh  users  as  they  run  HyperCard  stacks,  and  stores  the  resulting  data  away  for  later 
statistical  analysis.  In  doing  this,  the  scope  of  the  monitor  system  is  being  limited  to  user  activity  that  goes 
on  within  the  HyperCard  application  while  enabling  us  to  easily  catch  high  level  information. 
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Overall  Structure 


A  HyperCard  stack  is  made  up  of  objects  arranged  in  a  hierarchy.  A  stack  owns  a  collection  of 
backgrounds.  Backgrounds  own  a  collection  of  cards»  and  cards  own  a  collection  of  fields  and  buttons. 

When  a  user  does  anything  in  HyperCard,  messages  are  generated  which  are  sent  to  these  objects 
through  a  message  passing  hierarchy  (for  instance,  clicking  somewhere  generates  a  mouseup  message). 
Each  object  has  a  script,  within  which  can  be  a  series  of  message  handlers  which  are  executed  when  the 
appropriate  message  is  sent  to  that  object.  Message  handlers  consist  of  a  series  of  English-like  instructions 
(HyperTalk)  like  "Get  the  first  field  /  if  it  is  empty  then  answer  That  field  is  ennpty/'' 


1  User  Creates  a  HyperCard  message  (via  mouse  or  keyboard  or  other  input  device) 

2  Once  the  stack  has  handled  it,  it  is  passed  on  explicitly  to  the  HyperCard  Monitor 

3  Whether  or  not  the  message  is  trapped  by  the  Monitor,  the  event  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  HyperCard  Application 


Figure  1.  How  messages  are  caught  by  the  HyperCard  Monitor  System 


In  this  message  handler,  the  message  can  be  passed  on  further  down  the  hierarchy  for  further 
processing.  Handlers  have  to  explicitly  pass  the  message  on  if  they  want  other  objects  further  down  the 
message  hierarchy  to  get  the  message  —  it  is  considered  good  practise  to  pass  the  standard  HyperCard 
messages  on  for  other  objects. 

Our  HyperCard  monitor  works  by  inserting  itself  in  the  HyperCard  message-passing  hierarchy  (Figure 
1 )  and  sets  up  handlers  for  all  the  messages  that  are  considered  useful  for  data  gathering.  This  requires  that 
all  messages  the  monitor  handles  are  passed  explicitly  by  the  object  that  got  the  messages  in  the  first  place. 

As  many  stacks  do  not  actually  pass  these  messages  in  all  of  their  handlers,  one  thing  that  had  to  be 
done  was  create  a  utility  which  would  modify  a  given  stack  to  ensure  that  it  would  pass  enough  messages 
for  our  monitor  to  work  since  the  monitor  expects  events  to  happen  in  a  certain  order  (see  Figure  2)  . 
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Figure  2.  An  overall  view  of  the  HyperCard  Monitor  System  Structure 
The  Monitor  System 

There  are  many  levels  of  statistical  information  that  can  be  derived  from  the  monitor  data.  One  is 
analysis  of  a  particular  user  for  a  particular  work  session.  Another  is  head  to  head  comparison  of  users  over 
many  sessions  which  involves  more  general  statistical  analysis.  In  systems  like  the  proposed  University 
Transaction,  Information  and  Communication  System  (UTICS)  (Schneider,  1993)  which  use  fundamentally 
new  interfaces  between  computers  and  humans,  both  head-to-head  comparisons  and  overall  statistical 
infomiation  is  useful  to  assist  in  research  when  seeking  to  refine  or  remodel  the  interface. 

Whatever  data  is  analysed,  there  need  to  be  clearly  defined  points  which  say  when  a  user  stops  using 
the  system  and  another  user  starts.  This  is  a  general  problem  and  usually  schemes  like  finishing  a  session 
after  a  predetermined  period  of  inactivity  are  employed. 

We  defined  the  start  of  a  session  to  be  when  the  user  starts  up  HyperCard  (suitably  modified  so  that  it 
launches  our  monitor),  when  the  user  opens  the  monitor  directly,  opens  a  stack  from  tlie  home  stack,  or 
finally  when  the  user  explicitly  chooses  to  start  a  session  using  the  monitor  configuration.  Most  of  the  time 
it  is  usually  one  of  the  first  two.  Finishing  a  session  is  defined  to  occur  when  a  user  closes  the  monitor,  quits 
HyperCard,  goes  back  to  the  home  stack,  or  explicitly  chooses  to  finish  the  session  using  the  monitor 
configuration. 
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Figure  3.  How  the  different  XCMDs  rely  on  each  other 

HyperCard  can  be  extended  through  the  user  of  external  code  modules  called  XCMDs  (pronounced  *x- 
commands')  (Coodman,  1990).  The  XCMDs  are  usually  written  in  C  or  Pascal  and  are  useful  to  implement 
things  HyperCard  is  lacking.  The  monitor  is  inlemally  divided  up  into  two  levels:  a  series  of  1 1  XCMDs  to 
do  all  the  low-level  grind  work,  and  a  HyperCard  stack  called  "HyperCard  Monitor"  with  associated 
HyperTalk  handlers  to  capture  the  data  and  call  the  low-level  XCMDs.  Implementing  most  of  the  monitor 
in  external  XCMDs  helps  to  keep  it  portable  to  other  environments  and  improves  the  speed  of  operation 
considerably. 

10  of  the  1 1  XCMDs  control  access  to  the  runtime  and  static  data  structures  that  are  created  during  a 
session.  The  XCMDs  are  optimised  for  speed  and  most  operations  are  independent  on  the  size  of  the  stack. 
Those  that  are  not,  employ  caching  mechanisms  to  improve  performance. 

One  important  issue  is  that  the  XCMDs  are  called  in  a  clearly  defined  order.  Figure  3  shows  the 
structure  of  the  first  10  XCMDs  by  name  and  a  matrix  showing  which  XCMDs  have  to  be  called  first  in 
order  to  have  well-defined  results.  The  1  l^h  XCMD  is  the  ConvertScript  XCMD  which  makes  a  script  fully 
compatible  with  the  monitor.  The  monitor  has  a  section  which  calls  the  ConvertScript  XCMD  to  convert  a 
specified  stack. 

Findings 

Whether  or  not  the  method  of  recording  user  activity  employed  in  this  system  is  a  useful  approach  to 
monitor  systems  in  general  is  a  good  question.  There  were  many  key  features  which  made  the  HyperCard 
environment  a  very  good  basis  for  such  a  system,  and  one  was  the  ability  to  very  easily  install  methods 
which  would  catch  events  as  they  happened.  What  was  even  better  was  that  the  events  were  at  a  level  which 
were  regarded  as  most  useful  when  monitoring  user  activity.  From  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  way  that  a 
more  general  monitor  system  for  an  OS  could  be  developed  is  by  letting  the  OS  communicate  to  and  from 
programs  in  a  similarly  high  level  way,  Apple  has  developed  a  system-level  scripting  system  called 
AppleScript  (Apple:  AppleScript,  1993)  which  plugs  in  on  top  of  Apple's  System  7  OS,  AppleScript 
provides  an  interface  available  to  all  applications  which  lets  applications  send  high  level  messages  to  each 
other.  For  instance  "move  the  selected  object  3  pixels  to  the  left  and  14  down*',  "get  me  information  on  the 
person  called  'l.angley'",  or  "Get  the  contents  of  whatever  the  user  selected". 

Although  the  monitor  system  was  implemented  using  a  combination  of  HyperTalk  scripts  and  XCMDs, 
many  of  the  ideas  and  a  lot  of  the  code  can  be  directly  used  in  the  more  general  implementation  of  a  system- 
level  monitor  system,  including  concepts  like  the  caching  mechanisms,  event  data  encoding,  hierarchical 
data,  and  static  data  models,  A  system  where  records  were  kept  of  activity  in  each  application,  along  with 
sub-records  which  kept  track  of  windows  in  each  application  could  be  one  approach.  Another  key  feature  an 
OS-based  monitor  system  would  have  would  be  consistency,  and  clearly  defined  ways  of  performing 
activities.  If  there  are  clearl>  defined  ways  of  doing  things  and  they  are  done  similarly  in  different 
situations,  then  the  monitor  system  will  be  able  to  capitalise  on  this  because  ii  will  be  able  to  make 
assumptions.  Assumed  knowledge  will  help  the  system  filter  through  irrelevant  data  and  derive  useful 
information  from  minimal  data. 

The  idea  of  dynamic  and  static  data  could  be  applied  as  well  there  are  fixed  attributes  applications 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  windows  which  can  be  stored  once.  In  general,  the  content  of  application  windows  is 
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more  flexible  than  the  contents  of  a  card  or  background,  and  so  perhaps  another  approach  to  storing  the 
information  in  a  window  would  need  to  be  developed.  Apple  has  developed  a  database  of  *things  that 
different  types  of  applications  can  be  told  to  do*  which  has  thousands  of  entries,  in  a  hierarchical  structure. 
When  people  want  to  extend  a  message,  a  class-like  approach  can  be  taken  so  that  the  message  is  still 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  superclass,  but  is  still  identifiably  different. 

Overall,  we  consider  the  HyperCard  Monitor  System  to  be  very  effective  and  many  of  the  general 
concepts  used  for  the  system  could  easily  be  extended  to  OS  level  if  such  an  OS  provided  a  facility  for 
generating  and  interpreting  high  level  events  of  this  nature.  Performance  on  a  Macintosh  Quadra  700  was 
very  good  and  the  resulting  data  output  was  very  compact  —  tests  revealed  about  50k  of  data  per  user  per 
^2  hr  which  was  several  orders  of  magnitude  better  than  initial  prototypes. 

One  thing  that  was  accepted  when  doing  a  monitor  system  in  HyperCard  is  that  there  will  be 
constraints  and  limitations  imposed  upon  what,  how  and  where  the  monitor  can  record  data,  and  also  to 
what  level  of  detail  and  how  quickly.  There  are  several  areas  which  could  be  investigated  further  to  Improve 
the  performance  and  usefulness  of  the  monitor  system.  Although  HyperCard  is  inherently  slow,  the 
monitor's  overhead  is  quite  low  due  to  the  use  of  XCMDs  and  could  be  improved  even  more.  Most  of  the 
speed  improvements  could  come  from  more  clearly  defined  states,  storing  less  data,  storing  data  in  a  more 
compact  form,  and  reducing  disk  access  through  caching.  A  costly  process  is  writing  the  static  data  for  a 
card  to  disk.  Often  people  browse  through  cards  in  a  stack  quickly  and  so  a  memory  cache  of  recently  used 
card  data  could  be  very  helpful. 

Another  time-consuming  process  is  verifying  whether  or  not  a  stack  has  already  been  seen.  Currently 
this  is  an  0(n)  comparison  of  strings  which  can  in  themselves  be  quite  long.  This  is  done  every  time  any  of 
the  XCMDs  are  called.  If  we  could  find  another  way  of  identifying  stacks  (perhaps  with  some  simple 
HyperTalk  code  keeping  information  attached  to  a  stack)  then  performance  would  improve  that  way  too.  In- 
depth  analysis  of  the  monitor's  output  data  could  be  used  to  ascertain  what  data  turns  out  to  be  the  most 
useful,  thus  discarding  any  relatively  useless  data  and  keeping  the  most  relevant  data  more  compactly. 

A  constraint  enforced  on  the  current  version  of  the  monitor  system  is  that  the  monitor  does  not  work 
well  with  stacks  whose  structure  is  altered.  Specifically,  cards,  fields,  or  buttons  added,  deleted  or  sorted  are 
unlikely  to  work  because  the  runtime  information  is  defined  statically  whenever  a  new  stack  is  opened.  To 
add  support  for  addition  and  deletion  of  cards,  fields,  and  buttons  are  non-trivial  because  of  the  implications 
of  what  a  change  in  the  ordering  of  the  stack  will  do  to  the  references  in  the  data  which  has  already  been 
written  to  disk. 

Some  other  miscellaneous  and  all  together  reasonable  constraints  are  that  the  disk  the  monitor  is  on 
must  be  writeable  and  have  enough  disk  space  to  accommodate  the  number  of  sessions  intended  to  be  run 
on  it. 
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Abstract:  The  Hypermedia  Infonnalion  System  (HIS)  is  being  developed  under  the  auspices 
of  Uic  I\*dcral  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine's  (AAM)  Human 
Factors  in  Aviation  Mjiinlcnance  (HFAM)  research  program.  The  goal  of  the  hypermedia 
project  is  to  create  new  t(X)ls  and  melh(xls  for  aviation-related  information  storage  and  retrieval. 
The  HIS  is  currently  undergoing  transition  from  a  proof-of-conccpt  system  to  a  fully  functional 
system  capable  of  supporting  the  instruciionaU  maintenance,  and  safety  inspection  needs  of  the 
aviation  industry.  The  next  step  is  to  increase  its  capabilities  to  support  existing  and  emerging 
documentiilion  standards. 


The  aviation  industry  manages  large  quantities  of  documentation  for  many  purposes,  including  training, 
research,  maintenance,  and  safety  inspection.  These  paper  or  microfiche  documents  include  maintenance 
manuals,  federal  aviation  regulations,  and  research  report:,.  Timely  and  convenient  access  to  these  documents 
is  important*  but  currently  it  can  be  quite  cumbersome.  For  example,  safety  inspectors  and  aviation  maintenance 
technicians  must  carry  litcnilly  slacks  of  diKuments  to  the  fiightline  when  they  inspect  or  repair  an  aircral't. 
Finding  the  desired  infonnation  in  these  diKuments  is  not  always  easy  and,  therefore,  not  always  accurate. 
Improvements  in  Uie  way  aviation  personnel  access  this  information  will  lead  to  more  reliable  and  more  cost- 
effective  aircraft  maintenance. 

Toward  this  end,  tlie  Federal  Aviation  Adininistration  (FAA)  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine  (AAM) 
Human  Factors  in  Aviation  Maintenance  (HFAM)  research  program  is  studying  the  challenges  associated  with 
creating,  accessing,  and  maintaining  digital  documentation  using  a  Hypermedia  Information  System  (HIS).  This 
paper  discusses  the  current  suite  of  the  HIS,  including  its  interface  features,  system  design  and  development,  and 
its  integration  into  multiple  tutoring  jind  job  aiding  systems. 


Over  the  past  sevenil  years.  Galaxy  Scientific  has  been  using  hypermedia  technology  to  address  the 
challenges  of  improving  aviation  infonnation  access.  After  surveying  commercially  available  prixlucts,  Galaxy 
developed  its  own  set  of  t(X)ls  that  could  be  distributed  to  the  aviation  community.  Initial  efforts  concentrai'^d 
on  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  a  hypcnnedia  system  for  aviation.  Teimi  members  designed  a  digital  libnu'y 
system  and  implemented  rudimentary  tools  for  information  storage.  The  bulk  of  the  implementation  effort 
fcKused  on  tiie  infomiation  retrieval  t(X)ls  and  the  hypenncdia  reader  interface. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  research  reports  were  used  as  a  testbed  for  creating  tlie  digiuil  librar>-. 
The  prcH)f-of-concept  hypenncdia  viewer  (F'AA/AAM  &  GSC,  \W4)  proved  to  be  a  fiexible  and  powerful  way 
for  researchers  to  view  hypermedia  d(x:uments.  The  HIS  can  be  used  alone  as  a  tool  to  access  infonnation,  ;is 
well  as  integrated  with  training  and  job  aiding  systems  (Johnson  and  Norton,  1902).  Both  the  viewer  and  the 
library  were  distributed  on  compact  disc,  read-only  memory  (CD-ROM)  to  tlie  aviation  maintenance  community 
in  Ci\r\y  1993.  As  with  many  prcx)f-of-concept  systems,  this  one  was  gejired  towai'd  a  specific  application  area, 
'llie  viewer  interface  was  tailored  to  the  FAA  research  reports,  milking  its  broad-sciJe  applicability  limited. 
During  the  last  year,  reseiirch  has  continued,  with  an  eye  toward  making  tlie  tools  more  generic  and  functiouiil. 

The  HIS  reader  interface  maintJiins  a  b(X)k  paradigm  and  consists  of  two  distinct  compcments:  a 
navigation  component  and  a  viewing  component.   The  navigation  component  combines  the  familiarity  of 
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traditional  hooV  navigation,  such  as  a  Uible  of  contents,  with  the  power  of  hypennedia  searching.  The  viewing 
component  allows  the  reader^  to  read,  print,  and  manipulate  the  various  media  that  make  up  the  library. 


Navigation 

A  traditional  paper  book  provides  several  methods  for  navigating  such  as  a  table  of  contents,  an  index, 
and  simple  page  turning.  Likewise,  the  HIS  supports  a  variety  of  access  paths  into  and  within  a  document. 
Some  readers  seek  specific  topics  of  interest  and  demand  a  powerful  method  for  browsing  a  complex  document. 
For  them,  the  hierarchical  Outline  Viewer  and  query  capabilities  are  useful.  Other  readers  seek  quick  reference 
to  standard  infonnation.  For  them.  Hot  Links  and  Bookmarks  provide  mechanisms  for  quickly  going  to 
frequently  referenced  places  in  a  document 

The  Bookshelf.  The  first  compc^neni  of  the  HIS  the  reader  encounters  is  the  Bookshelf,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1,  The  Bookshelf  is  a  graphical  depiction  of  the  various  libraries  available  to  the  reader.  The  reader 
cho^^ses  a  library  by  selecting  an  icon.  The  Bookshelf  icons  can  be  customized  for  a  specific  application, 
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Figure  1  The  HIS  Bookshelf 

The  Outline  Viewer.  Once  a  libnu-y  has  been  chosen,  the  Outline  Viewer  appears,  displaying  Uic 
complete  outline  for  that  collection  of  documents.  The  outline  is  similar  to  a  Table  of  Contents  and  consists  of 
the  Topics  defined  for  the  dcKuments  in  the  librfiry.  A  hypcmcdia  author  specifies  Topics  wiUiin  the  original 
dcKuments  and  assigns  them  a  hierarchical  order.  After  finding  a  Topic  of  interest,  the  reader  selects  it  and  the 
asscKialed  part  of  the  dcKumeni  appears,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Hot  Links.  The  KIS  supports  a  variety  of  Hot  Links  a  reader  uses  to  navigate  through  the  library. 
These  include  both  inter-  and  inlra-document  links  to  text,  links  to  graphics.  Media  Control  Interface  (MCI) 
supported  media,  definitions,  and  other  executable  programs.  Hot  Links  are  marked  by  a  rccmngular  box 
surrounding  red  text  (Figure  2). 

Searching.  One  of  tlie  most  powerful  features  of  a  hypcnnedia  system  is  its  ability  to  quickly  locate 
specific  words  in  large  amounts  of  text  williout  the  reader  having  to  scan  each  line  of  text.  A  reader  performs 
a  search  by  typing  a  query,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  HIS  then  rapidly  searches  all  dcKuments  in  the  library. 
When  the  search  is  complete,  the  HIS  displays  a  list  of  the  Topics  satisfying  the  query,  also  shown  in  Figure 
3.  I^rom  that  point,  the  reader  can  select  one  of  the  Topics  for  viewing.  When  the  selected  Topic's  text  is 
loaded,  the  search  hits  are  highlighted,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  To  see  other  search  hits,  the  reader  can  scroll  or 
use  menu  items. 
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Figure  3  Search  Query  Dialogue  Box 
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Figure  4  Search  Hits 

The  HIS  supports  four  types  of  searching:  tenn,  wildcard,  phrase,  and  Boolean,  'llie  term  seaich  is 
the  simplest,  lliis  is  a  seiu*ch  for  one  specific  term,  such  as  aviation,  that  is  not  a  stopword.  A  stopword  occurs 
so  frequently  in  the  dcKument  Uiat  it  is  not  important;  examples  include  the  and  and.  Iwery  Topic  containing 
the  seiu*ch  term  is  listed  in  the  Search  Query  Dialogue  Box. 

The  wildcard  search  iiliows  the  reader  to  kx)k  for  variations  of  a  term,  i.e.  administrate,  adminlAt ration, 
administer,  A  icnn  or  partial  tenn  can  be  appended  with  either  an  asterisk  (*)  or  a  question  mark  (?)  wildcard. 
The  asterisk  represents  zero  or  more  characters,  and  tlie  question  mark  represents  zero  characters  or  one 
character. 
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Phrase  searching  enables  the  reader  to  specify  the  order  and  adjacency  of  multiple  search  terms.  For 
example,  a  phrase  search  for  "federal  aviation  administration"  will  only  display  places  where  that  exact  phrase 
appears.  The  reader  specifies  a  phrase  search  by  placing  quotes  around  the  phrase  to  be  searched. 

Finally,  the  Boolean  search  combines  any/all  of  the  above  types  with  Boolean  operators  (AND,  OR, 
NOT),  as  in  "federal  aviation  administration"  or  faa  not  subchapter.  In  this  example;  the  search  would  return 
a  list  of  all  Topics  containing  either  the  pbx^  federal  aviation  administration  or  the  term/afl,  but  which  do  not 
contain  the  term  subchapter. 

Bookmarks.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  for  a  reader  to  mark  a  place  in  a  document.  The  HIS  provides 
a  bookmarking  capability,  enabling  a  reader  to  create  multiple  Bookmarks  for  a  document.  When  creating  a 
Bookmark,  the  HIS  uses  the  Topic  currently  being  viewed  as  the  Bookmark's  target  destination.  To  use  a 
previously  created  Bookmark,  the  reader  chooses  one  frwii  the  list  of  active  Bookmarks.  The  Topic  containing 
the  Bookmark  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  current  library;  the  HIS  will  automatically  switch  libraries,  if  necessary. 


Viewing 

The  HIS  provides  three  distinct  tools  for  accessing  the  various  media  comprising  a  hypermedia  library. 
The  Document  Viewer  has  multiple  entry  mechanisms  -  the  Outline  Viewer,  the  Search  Query  Dialogue  Box, 
Bookmarks,  and  Hot  Links.  The  Graphics  Viewer  and  Multimedia  Viewer  are  accessible  only  through  Hoi 
Links. 

The  Document  Viewer.  The  Document  Viewer,  shown  in  Figures  2  and  4,  allows  a  reader  to  scroll 
itirough  and  read  a  hypermedia  document,  as  well  as  to  investigate  search  hits.  Text  formatting  such  as  boldface, 
italics,  underlining,  and  multiple  font  size  and  face,  enables  the  on-line  document  to  closely  resemble  an  original. 

The  Graphics  Viewer.  The  Graphics  Viewer  appears  when  the  reader  clicks  on  a  Hot  Word  linked 
to  a  static  graphics  image.  It  is  used  to  view  and  print  graphics.  Supported  graphics  formats  include,  among 
oihers,  bitmap  (BMP),  encapsulated  postscript  (EPS),  target  image  file  fonnat  (TIFF),  and  Joint  Photographic 
Experts  Group  (JPEG).  This  Ls  a  seamless  incorporadon;  the  Graphics  Viewer  detennines  the  fonnat  of  tlic 
graphic  and  displays  it  appropriately. 

The  Multimedia  Viewer.  More  innovative  types  of  media  are  now  available  for  computer  presentation, 
e.g.  sound,  video,  animation,  etc.  The  Multimedia  Viewer  accommodates  such  media,  determining  the  type  of 
media  when  the  reader  selects  a  Hot  Link  to  a  media  source  and  playing  it  appropriately.  The  HIS  currently 
supports  all  MCl-supported  media,  including  animation,  video,  cd-audio,  and  audio-video  interleave. 


Information  Storage 


Because  a  hypermedia  dcKument  is  more  than  just  a  digiml  version  of  a  paper  dcKuincnt,  it  is  necessary 
to  transform  the  original  to  a  form  that  contains  information  for  the  HIS.  This  information  runs  the  gamut  from 
basic  text  formatting,  such  as  which  font  to  use,  to  links  to  other  documents,  graphics,  animation,  and  otlicr 
software  programs.  This  U'ansformation  process  (information  storage  shown  in  Figure  5)  employs  of  a  set  of 
iooh  including  editors,  indexers,  and  database  manipulators. 


Author  < 


Reader 


Figure  5  Information  Storage  Process 
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The  first  step  in  transforming  a  document  is  to  aeate  it  or  to  open  it  in  WordPerfect  This  makes  it 
ptrssiblc  to  automatically  take  advantage  of  WordPerfect  formatting  such  as  boldface,  italics,  font,  headers,  etc. 
The  author  then  adds  Topic  and  Hot  Link  information  to  this  document,  using  WordPerfect  footnotes.  The  author 
also  redlines  aiiy  text  which  is  to  be  designated  a  Hot  Link  in  the  viewer.  This  modified  document  is  cjillcd  a 
Marked'Up  Document.  At  this  point,  the  marked-up  document  is  ready  to  be  indexed. 

The  Indexer  is  a  two-pass  tool.  The  first  pass  filters  the  WordPerfect  document,  translating  it  to  ANSI 
text.  The  WordPerfect  formatting  information  mentioned  above  is  automatically  translated  into  GML,  a 
proprietary  language  developed  by  Galaxy,  in  the  ANSI  file.  The  footnote  infomiation  the  author  added  is  also 
translated  into  GML.  During  the  second  pass,  the  Indexer  parses  the  document  and  stores  all  information  in  a 
database.  This  is  referred  to  as  an  Indexed  Document  in  Figure  5.  Each  line  of  text  is  stored  in  the  database, 
along  with  any  GML  fonnatting,  Topic,  and  Hot  Link  information  for  that  line,  'lliis  makes  document  display 
and  scrolling  rapid  and  accurate.  It  also  makes  phrai;e  searching  precise.  Each  non-stopword  in  the  document 
is  also  stored,  along  with  its  location  in  the  document.  This  ensures  quick,  accurate  term  and  wildcard  searching. 
The  database  format  is  designed  for  optimal  retrieval  performance  in  large  documents.  A  database  storage 
mechanism  increases  speed  in  displaying  a  document,  switching  between  documents,  and  searching.  The 
database  management  system  (DBMS)  being  used  is  Raima  Corporation's  Raima  Data  Manager  which  is 
compatible  across  PC,  IINIX,  Macintosh,  and  other  platforms. 

After  a  document  is  indexed,  it  must  be  structured.  This  step  specifies  the  relative  ordering,  as  well  as 
hienu-chicjil  ordering,  of  all  Topics  the  author  defined  in  the  WordPerfect  document  and  results  in  the  Structured 
Document.  The  author  orders  the  Topics  using  the  Outline  Editor.  The  Outline  Editor  is  similar  to  the  Outline 
Viewer  in  the  MIS  reader  interface;  however.  Topics  are  read-only  in  the  Outline  Viewer.  In  the  Outline  Editor, 
ihey  are  modifiable.  Dcx:ument  structuring  mtxiifies  the  database.  A  collection  of  one  or  more  structured 
documents  forms  a  library  to  be  viewed  in  the  HIS. 


Now  tliat  the  HIS  has  been  described  in  detail,  it  is  beneficial  to  how  it  has  been  UsSed.  As  mentioned 
above,  ilie  driving  force  behind  this  project  is  the  aviation  industry.  Aviation  maintenance  technicians,  depending 
on  their  experience  and  maintenance  role,  estimate  that  as  much  as  forty  percent  of  their  workday  can  be 
consumed  with  accessing  technicJil  information,  usually  spanning  many  volumes.  Trying  to  locate  all  references 
to  a  pjirticuiiu-  component  or  procedure  in  such  a  large  collection  of  data  is  daunting  and  time-consuming.  It 
would  require  hours  of  effort,  with  no  guarantee  of  locating  all  the  references.  Initial  studies  have  found  that 
the  time  spent  searching  a  maintenance  manual  is  reduced  by  as  much  as  forty  percent  when  tlie  manujil  is  on 
CD-ROM  instead  of  paper  or  microfiche  (Cruickshmik,  1993).  Improvements  in  the  way  aviation  maintenance 
persoimel  access  infonnation  will  lead  to  more  reliable  and  cost-effective  aircraft  maintenance.  Toward  tliis  end, 
the  HIS  has  been  successfully  integrated  into  multiple  tutoring  and  job  aiding  systems  for  the  FA  A.  These  are 
described  below. 

The  Environmental  Control  System  (ECS)  Tutor.  This  software  (described  in  FAA/AAM  &  GSC, 
1993)  was  sponsored  by  the  FAA  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine  as  part  of  the  HFAM  research  program.  The  ECS 
Tutor  is  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  which  simulates  the  operation  of  the  Air  Conditioning  portion  of  tJie  ECS 
for  the  B-767-300. 

Training  manuals  for  the  Bcx^nig  767's  ECS  were  indexed  for  access  via  the  HIS.  During  a  tutoring 
session,  when  a  student  requests  information  abc^ut  ECS  parts  and  procedures,  it  is  displayed  using  the  HIS.  'Hiis 
jillows  direct  access  to  information  in  a  format  familiiu-  to  the  students  using  the  tutor. 

The  Air  Traffic  Control  Beacon  Interrogator  (ATCBI)  Tutor.  This  software  was  sponsored  by  llie 
1-AA  Technical  Center,  Advanced  System  Technology  Bmnch  (ACD-350)  and  is  described  in  Jones  and  Jackson, 
1992.  'lliis  prcx)f-of-concept  tutor  investigates  Uie  use  of  adviinced  technology  for  Airways  Facilities  maintenance 
imining.  'Hie  goal  of  the  training  system  is  to  help  experienced  technicians  maintain  proficiency  of  their 
knowledge  aU^ut  the  A  fCBM. 

This  tutor  contains  a  simulation  of  the  ATCBl-4  and  references  infonnation  about  the  ATCBI-4.  Wiien 
requested  by  llie  student*  infonnation  from  the  technical  manual  is  brought  up  in  the  HIS.  'Hiis  infonnation 
includes  part/output  descriptions,  testyadjustment/replacemcnt  exphmations,  preventive  maintenance  prcKcdures, 
standard  and  tolerance  values,  and  functional  block  schematics. 

The  Performance  Enhancement  System*  The  Perfonnance  Enhancement  System  (PliNS)  (described 
in  FAA/AAM  &  GSC,  1993)  applies  pen  computer  and  hypermedia  technology  to  provide  real-time  job  aiding 
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and  information  retrieval  for  Aviation  Safely  Inspectors  (ASIs)  who  must  have  access  to  large  amounts  of 
information.  The  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  and  the  Airworthiness  Inspector's  Handbook  have  been  indexed 
and  put  into  a  library  for  inspectors'  use.  As  inspectors  use  PENS,  they  can  directly  access  the  HIS  to  reference 
and  search  for  information.  PENS  is  initially  being  distributed  to  ASIs  in  9  U.S.  locations  for  use  and 
evaluation.  Feedback  will  be  provided  regarding  the  HIS  and  will  be  used  to  make  future  enhancements. 

Summary 

The  HIS  has  proven  that  hypermedia  technology  is  useful  to  the  aviation  industry.  For  the  HIS  to 
continue  to  succeed,  it  must  continue  to  evolve.  The  HIS  must  expand  its  document  base  and  adhere  to  aviation 
documentation  standards,  such  as  Air  Transport  Associaaon  Specification  100  and  Standard  Generalized  Markup 
Language  (SGMI.).  Also,  because  commercial  and  military  aviation  have  many  similarities,  the  HIS  must  also 
consider  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  standards.  The  DoD  is  mandated  to  use  SGML  by  the  Federal 
Computer-aided  Acquisition  and  Logistical  Support  (CALS)  program.  Also,  new  weapons  systems  use 
Interactive  Electronic  Technical  Manual  (lETM)  Specifications.  The  HIS  will  consider  these  and  oOier  emerging 
standards. 

Additionally,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  hypermedia  documents,  future  wv>rk  will  improve  tlie 
support  tools  for  the  author.  The  research  will  investigate  ways  to  make  the  conversion  from  existing  source 
documents  to  their  hypermedia  counterparts  less  time-consuming.  This  will  include  the  development  of  filters 
for  otlier  word  processing  packages. 

Advanced  technology  information  systems  such  as  the  HIS  will  save  the  aviation  industry  time  and 
money  (Johnson,  1993).  In  addition,  by  providing  a  complete  seju-ch  of  information,  tlie  HIS  supports  safer 
maintenance.  While  the  HIS  is  only  a  part  of  safer,  more  cost-effective  maintenance,  it  is  an  important  part. 
Continued,  enthusiastic  cooperation  from  the  aviation  industry  makes  this  possible. 
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JUGAME:  Game  Style  ICAI  System  for  Kanji  Idiom  Learning 
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Abstract:  In  learning  the  Japanese  language,  kanji  idiom  learning  is  as  impor- 
tant cLS  kanji(Chinese  characters)  learning.  We  have  developed  a  kanji  idiom 
learning  ICAI  System  called  JUGAME.  It  can  handle  approximately  3,000  kanji 
idioms  and  has  a  puzzle  game  environm<int  within  a  learning  environment  us- 
ing OSF/Motif  graphic  user  interface.  In  this  environment,  it  is  the  goal  of 
the  game  for  student  to  find  all  kanji  idioms  hidden  in  the  puzzle  by  com- 
bining puzzle  elements(kanji).  Although  it  is  generally  said  to  be  difficult  for 
the  foreigners  to  learn  kanji  idioms,  they  can  learn  kanji  idioms  through  play- 
ing the  puzzle  game  without  losing  their  motivation.  Moreover,  JUGAME  does 
not  prepare  the  puzzle  patterns  in  advance.  According  to  the  teaching  strategy, 
JUGAME  generates  an  adaptive  puzzle  pattern  focusing  on  the  knowledge  level 
of  the  student.  We  have  implemented  JUGAME  on  SONY  EWS  NWS-1750. 


Recently,  the  number  of  foreigners  who  are  learning  the  Japanese  language  has  in  creased.  Kanji  learning 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  learning  the  Japanese  language  for  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  they 
need  a  good  educational  environment  for  kanji  learning.  For  this  social  need,  many  electronic  dictionar- 
ics(Nakajima,  1988;  Hayashi,  &  Yano,  1991;  Bhatia,  1992;  Walters,  Fahy,  Nakamura,  &  Reid,  1992)  and 
kanji  learning  CAI  applications  (Yamasaki,  Yamanioto,  &  Inokuchi,  1990;  Hayashi,  &  Yano.  1993)  have 
been  developed.  We  have  developed  a  kanji  idiom  learning  ICAI  system  with  a  puzzle  game  environment 
called  JUGAME(Yano,  Miyoshi,  &  Hayashi,  1993)  under  the  guideline  of  environmental  ICAI  system 
and  it  consists  of  a  domain  knowledge  base  for  kanji  idioms,  a  learning  environment,  a  puzzle  genera- 
tor(teadung  control  module)  and  an  advi8or(Fig.  1).  The  educational  aim  of  JUGAME  is  for  foreigner 
to  learn  kanji  idioms  and  their  structure,  meanings,  pronunciations  and  the  related  idioms.  In  addition, 
the  instructional  domain  of  JUGAME  is  made  up  of  kanji  idioms  constructed  using  only  two  kanji. 

JUGAME  provides  the  student  with  a  kanji  puzzle  game  as  a  learning  environment.  In  this  environ- 
ment, the  student  tries  to  construct  kanji  idioms  from  a  combination  of  puzzle  elements(kanji)  and  s/he 
can  learn  kanji  idioms  themselves  through  the  puzzle  game.  Moreover,  the  student  can  learn  about  the 
constructed  kanji  idioms  from  a  dictionary  function  of  JUGAME.  The  patterns  of  the  kanji  puzzles  arc 
not  prepared  in  advance  but  JUGAME  automatically  generates  a  kanji  puzzle.  The  hidden  kanji  idionib 
are  appropriate  for  the  knowledge  level  of  the  student  because  the  teaching  control  module  selects  them 
based  on  the  teaching  strategy.  In  addition,  the  advisor  function  helps  the  student  avoid  hitting  a  learn- 
ing plateaus  in  the  learning  environment,  but  this  paper  omits  its  detail  (Please  refer  to  the  paper(Yano, 
Miyoshi,  &  Hayashi,  1993)  about  advisor  function). 

Domain  Knowledge  Base 
Knowledge  Representation  of  Kanji  Idiom 

We  have  classified  kanji  idiom  knowledge  into  the  kanji  idiom  structure,  the  kanji  attributes  and  the 
relational  words.  We  call  kanji  idiom  structure,  "SI W" (Structure  of  Idiomatic  Words),  kanji  idiom 
attributes,  ''UIW"(UsHge  of  Idiomatic  Words)  and  relational  words,  "RIW" (Relation  between  Idiomatic 
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Figure  1  System  Configuration 


Words).  SIW  puts  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  a  kanji  idiom  and  its  kanji  components.  SIW 
represents  the  kanji  components,  their  meanings,  and  their  pronunciations.  In  addition,  SIW  represents 
the  relationship  between  the  two  kanji  components.  UIW  puts  emphasis  on  the  attributes  of  a  kanji  idiom. 
UIW  consists  of  the  meanings^  the  pronunciation  and  so  on  of  the  kanji  idiom.  RIW  puts  emphasis  on 
the  relational  idioms,  such  as  homonym,  synonym  and  antonym,  of  a  kanji  idiom.  We  do  not  represent 
RIW  explicitly  because  RIW  is  inferred  from  the  attributes  of  kanji  idioms  in  most  cases. 


Table  1  Triplet  Representation  of  Kanji  Idiom 


Triplet  representation 

Example 

SIW 

(<idiom>,  CONSTRUCTION,  <kanji>) 
(<idiom>,  <kanji>,  <meaning  of  kanji>) 

(^-?U  CONSTRUCTION, 
(^?L,  CONSTRUCTION,  ?L) 
(^?L,  4^,  cow),  (^?L,  IL,  milk) 

UIW 

(<idiom>,  READING,  <reading>) 
(<idiom>,  MEANING,  <moaning>) 
(<idiom>,  CONCEPTION,  <concoption>) 

(^^?L,  READING,  gyuunyuu) 
(^'?L,  MEANING,  cow's  milk) 
(4-?L,  CONCEPTION,  drink) 

Implementation  of  the  Knowledge  Base 

For  implementation  of  the  knowledge  base  for  kanji  idioms  on  a  computer,  the  kanji  idiom  knowledge  is 
represented  by  triplets  Triplets  consist  of  an  entity,  an  attribute  and  a  value,  formalized  as  (c,  a,  i;)  = 
(entity,  attribute,  value).  Attributes  refers  entities  to  values.  Any  triplet  can  be  used  iis  search  conditions 
in  the  knowledge  base  module.  The  elements     a,  7^  of  a  triplet  can  have      as  a  meta-character. 
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matcljes  with  all  strings.  For  example.  {E,  A,  *)  matches  with  all  triplets  of  which  the  entity  is  E  and 
the  attribute  is  A.  We  call  these  searches  ^'asterisk  searclies'\  We  represent  kaiiji  idioms'  data  in  triplet 
format.  Table  1  shows  an  example  of  the  triplet  representation  of  "4^IL." 


Searching  of  Kanji  Idiom  Knowledge 

In  the  knowledge  base,  SIW  and  UIW  are  searched  by  asterisk  searches  but  RIW  cannot  be  searched 
the  same  way  because  the  kanji  idioms  do  not  link  directly  to  their  relational  kanji  idioms.  Therefore, 
JUGAME  has  some  searching  procedures  to  find  the  relational  kanji  idioms.  With  regard  to  RIW  search, 
for  example,  a  synonym  search  finds  some  synonyms  using  the  combination  of  the  asterisk  searches.  For 
example,  if  the  search  condition  is  i^^^K  then  JUGAME  finds  {iil^,  READING,  igai)  using  an  asterisk 
search  with  (liW,  READING,  *).  Then  JUGAME  finds  (MH,  READING,  igai)  using  an  asterisk  search 
with  I*,  READING,  igai).  In  this  way,  JUGAME  can  find  the  synonyms. 


Figure  2  Learning  Environment  of  JUGAME 


Learning  Environment 

JUGAME  gives  an  appropriate  learning  environment  for  students  who  have  already  learned  several  kanji. 
In  the  learning  environment,  the  students  can  learn  the  following:  (1)  The  structure  of  kanji  idioms;  (2) 
The  attributes,  such  as  meaning  and  pronunciation,  of  kanji  idioms;  and  (3)  The  relational  idioms,  such 
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as  synonyms,  of  kanji  idioms.  The  student  can  learn  the  above  knowledge  indirectly,  while  s/he  solves 
the  kanji  idiom  puzzle**  in  the  learning  environment.  We  think  that  playing  the  kanji  puzzle  game  will 
motivate  the  student  into  learning  new  kanji  idioms. 

Configuration  of  the  Learning  Environment 

Fig.  2  shows  the  learning  environment.  The  learning  environment  consists  of  a  puzzle  field,  a  kanji  idiom 
fields  a  message  field  and  puzzle  operation  buttons. 

JUG  AME  generates  kanji  puzzle  patterns  automatically.  The  kanji  puzzle  consists  of  nine  kanji  placed 
in  3  by  3  matrix.  There  are  nine  buttons  called  shift  buttons  around  the  matrix.  The  student  can  perform 
some  of  the  operations  of  each  row  and  each  column  of  the  kanji  puzzle  by  clicking  on  a  shift  button. 
The  student  can  rotate  a  row  of  three  kanji  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  by  cUcking  on  a  shift  button.  The 
student  can  also  move  a  kanji  up  or  down  by  a  similar  column  operation. 

There  are  twelve  buttons  called  check  buttons  between  each  adjoined  kanji.  If  a  student  thinks  this 
seems  to  be  a  kanji  idiom  focusing  on  a  pair  of  two  kanji  after  some  row  and  column  operations,  s/he 
can  choose  the  pair  by  clicking  on  the  check  button  between  the  two  kanji.  The  two  kanji  change  color 
highlight  this  indication.  The  student  can  also  choose  other  pairs  of  kanji  this  way.  After  some  of  the 
above  operations,  the  student  can  check  whether  the  kanji  pair  becomes  a  kanji  idiom  or  not  by  clicking 
on  the  try  button.  After  clicking  on  the  try  button,  JUGAME  searches  the  kanji  idiom  constructed  by 
the  kanji  pair.  If  JUGAME  can  find  the  kanji  idiom,  it  shows  and  stores  the  kanji  idiom  in  the  kanji 
idiom  field.  On  the  other  hand,  if  JUGAME  cannot  find  the  kanji  idiom,  it  prints  a  comment  such  as, 
"No  kanji  idiom  is  constructed  by  this  kanji  pair"  in  the  message  field.  If  the  student  can  find  no  kanji 
idiom  in  the  kanji  puzzle,  the  student  can  learn  some  unknown  kanji  idioms  in  the  kanji  puzzle  by  clicking 
on  the  help  button.  The  student  can  construct  kanji  idioms  through  easy  these  button  operations. 

Illustrated  Play  of  Puzzle  Game 

The  student  can  learn  kanji  idioms  by  going  through  the  above  operations.  Fig.  3  shows  an  example  of 
the  kanji  puzzle  operation.  Example  A  shows  the  construction  process  of  kanji  idiom  Affi.  Example 
B  shows  the  other  construction  process  of  the  kanji  idiom  AfS.  In  addition,  it  happens  that  iiA  is 
constructed  at  the  same  time  in  example  B. 


Puzzle  Generator 

Selection  of  Puzzle  Element 

The  student  is  allowed  to  learn  freely  in  an  environmental  CAI  system.  If  the  learning  control  by  the 
system  is  implicit,  it  does  not  prevent  her/him  from  learning  freely.  We  adopt  the  implicit  teaching 
strategy  for  JUGAME.  When  JUGAME  generates  a  puzzle,  it  can  control  student's  action  implicitly. 
JUGAME  has  three  teaching  processes:  (1)  the  basic  knowledge  teaching  process;  (2)  the  knowledge 
stability  diagnosis  process;  and  (3)  the  relational  knowledge  teaching  process.  The  basic  knowledge 
teaching  process  is  to  teach  kanji  idioms  themselves,  the  pronunciations,  the  meanings  and  so  on.  If  the 
student  can  construct  a  kanji  idiom  on  the  puzzle  game,  JUGAME  assumes  that  either  the  student  knows 
the  kanji  idiom,  or  it  is  unknown  to  her/him  and  the  student  has  guessed.  If  the  student  did  not  construct 
a  kanji  idiom  from  puzzle,  it  is  continuously  adopted  ;is  a  puz/le  element  in  the  following  puz'/les.  The 
knowledge  stability  diagnosis  process  is  to  diagnose  whether  a  kanji  idiom  which  is  parsed  from  process 
(1)  is  stabilized  knowledge  or  not.  Based  on  a  hypnosis  that  a  student  can  ust  stabilized  knowledge  for 
problem  solving  even  if  it  has  been  long  time  since  s/he  learned  of  the  knowledge,  this  process  is  executed 
over  a  long  interval.  If  the  student  constructs  the  kanji  idiom  again  in  this  process,  JUGAME  assumes 
that  the  kanji  idiom  is  stabilized  knowledge.  If  the  student  cannot  construct  the  idiom  again  JUGAME 
assumes  the  student  guessed  and  the  idiom  is  sent  hack  to  process  (1).  The  relational  knowledge  teaching 
process  is  to  teach  some  relational  knowledge  of  the  stabilized  kanji  idioms.  In  this  process,  the  elements 
of  the  puzzle  arc  relational  kanji  idioms.  Although  there  are  many  types  of  relational  kanji  idioms,  this 
process  selects  the  proper  types  and  adopts  some  kanji  idioms  of  these  types  as  puzzle  elements. 
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Example  A:  Construction  of  "  A\^0.(jinken  :hunian  rights)" 
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Example  B:    Construction  of  "Affi(^Vw/:e//:human  rights)"  and  other  kanji  idiom  "iSA^tzfJw/m: master)" 
Figure  3  Illustration  of  Game  Progression 


Parallel  Execution  of  Teaching  Process 

In  ITSs  a  process  for  teaching  knowledge  cannot  run  until  the  previous  process  for  teaching  other  knowl- 
edge has  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  JUGAME  has  the  potential  to  teach  many  kanji  idioms  during  one 
puzzle  game.  Using  this  feature,  JUGAME  can  (execute  different  processes  for  teaching  many  idioms  at 
the  same  time.  For  example.  JUGAME  can  execute  the  basic  knowledge  teaching  process  for  idiom  A. 
the  knowledge  stability  diagnosis  process  for  idiom  B  and  the  relational  knowledge  teaching  process  for 
idioms  C  and  D  during  one  puzzle  game.  By  the  parallel  execution  of  these  three  processes,  JUGAME 
can  teach  many  kanji  idioms  effectively.  For  the,  implementation  of  the  processes,  we  adopt  nmltiple 
agents  as  respective  teaching  processes.  The  agents  adjust  each  request  by  their  message  passing  and 
select  the  elements  for  the  new  puzzle.  Fig.  4  shows  the  teaching  processes  and  the  respective  agents. 

Puzzle  Generation 

JUGAME  generates  the  kanji  puzzle  automatically  using  the  following  processes:  First  it  selects  four  or 
less  kanji  idioms  b^ised  on  the  teaching  strategy;  Then  it  separates  each  kanji  idiom  into  two  kanji  and 
gathers  the  kanji  into  a  kanji  list.;  Then  it  deletes  overlapped  kanji  from  the  kanji  list  and  adjusts  the 
kanji  list  to  have  nine  kanji  by  adding  some  random  kanji  into  the  kanji  list;  Then  it  picks  out  all  kanji 
idioms  constructed  by  the  kanji  pairs  in  the  kanji  list,  and  stores  the  kanji  idioms  into  an  idiom  list;  It 
generates  a  kanji  puzzle  which  consists  of  the  nine  kanji  and  checks  whether  the  kanji  idiom  is  already 
constructed  or  not  in  the  puzzle  using  the  idiom  list.  If  it  finds  the  constructed  idiom,  then  it  performs 
the  previous  process  again.  If  it  cannot  find  the  kanji  idionj,  then  it  performs  the  next  process.  Finally, 
it  puts  the  generated  puzzle  in  the  puzzle  field.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Fig.  4,  JUGAME  selects 
four  kanji  idioms  such  as  ''AM\  "A1<V\  "A^^r,  and  -'AP'*  based  on  the  teadiing  at  first.  These  kanji 
idioms  contain  '  A\  Next,  it  extracts  ' A\  'fS",  and  ^U'  from  the  four  kanji  idioms  and  store  the 

five  kanji  into  a  kanji  list.  Then,  it  adds        ^  i:\  '  *;  and  ^ij'  into  the  kanji  list.  Finally,  it  generates  a 
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i   Basic  knowledge  \ 
\  teaching  process  i 

Request 

1          Anent  ? 

i  Knowledge  Stability  i 
!  diagnosis  process  i 

^     Puzzle  generation 
module 

1         Agent  3 

i 

i Relational  knowledge; 
1  teaching  process  i 

Request 

Figure  4  Teaching  Processes  and  Their  Agents 
kanji  puzzle  pattern  which  inchides  the  nine  kanji. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  described  an  environmental  ICAI  system  called  JUGAME  which  has  a  puzzle  game 
environment.  In  this  environment  a  student  tries  to  solve  a  puzzle  by  constructing  kanji  idioms  using  the 
puzzle  elements(kanji).  The  student's  actions  lead  her/him  to  learn  kanji  idioms.  We  think  that  JUGAME 
gives  a  new  and  motivated  learning  environment  for  foreigners  to  learn  kanji  idioms.  Moreover,  JUGAME 
can  control  the  generation  of  puzzle  patterns  implicitly  using  the  teaching  control  module.  This  module 
can  select  appropriate  kanji  idioms  hidden  in  the  puzzle  by  referring  to  her/his  knowledge  stability. 

We  have  developed  JUGAME  using  C  language  and  OSF/Motif  GUI  library  (a  part  of  JUGAME  is 
coded  by  Xhb  level  programming)  on  SONY  EWS  NWS- 1750.  The  knowledge  base  of  JUGAME  stores 
2,826  kanji  idioms  and  they  are  represe.ited  by  approximately  35,000  triplets.  In  spite  of  many  triplets, 
JUGAME  can  search  through  information  and  generate  appropriate  puzzle  patterns  quickly. 
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Abstract:  Burghitrdt  (1984)  defines  an  authoring  system  as  a  computer  program 
which  eliminates  the  need  for  course  instructors  to  learn  computer  programming  but 
instead  constructs  pedagogical  software  based  on  the  instructors  responses  to  ques- 
tions on  teaching  strategy  and  course  material.  In  this  paper  we  will  outline  <in 
authoring  system  which  not  only  exhibits  this  ease  of  use  and  flexibility  in  its 
design,  but  demonstrates  intelligent  behavior,  one  of  the  significant  interactive  qual- 
ities of  Computer-Assisted  L<inguage  Learning.  Intelligence  is  simulated  by  dae- 
mons each  of  which  seeks  a  specific  error  in  student  input,  providing  the  student 
with  immediate  error-contingent  feedback.  The  model,  which  allows  the  course 
designer  to  create  any  type  of  language  exercise  is  demonstrated  with  German  as  the 
tiirget  language  and  English  as  the  source  language. 

Introduction 

All  compelling  itrguments  for  Computer-Assisted  Uinguage  Learning  (C/^JLL)  assume  intelligent  responses 
to  students*  input.  Without  intelligence  the  computer  is  merely  another  medium  for  presenting  infonnation,  one 
not  especially  preferable  to  a  static  medium  such  as  print.  In  order  to  go  beyond  the  multiple  choice  questions, 
relatively  uninfonuative  answer  keys  and  gross  miiinstreiioiing  of  students  characteristic  of  workbooks,  a  model 
should  emulate  significiuit  aspects  of  a  student-teacher  ir>^^raction. 

This  paper  presents  an  authoring  system  for  CALL.  The  system  is  designed  to  produce  an  intelligent  tutor, 
rather  than  iin  electronic  workbook:  the  principal  advantfige  iind  contradistinction  being  that  iin  intelligent  tutor- 
ing system  provides  the  student  with  evaluative  or  eiror-conlingent  feedbcick  (Alessi  andTrollip,  1985).  Venezky 
&  Osin  (1991)  stress  that  "for  almost  all  cognitive  learning,  instruction  is  enhanced  by  evaluative  feedback.  In 
mjiny  cases  it  is  essentiid,  if  any  leiuning  is  to  occur.  Translation  of  a  foreign  language  is  a  prime  exiimple  of  the 
latter  situation  (pg.  9)." 

Turning  to  a  concrete  example  of  error-contingent  feedback,  consider  the  following  grammar  exercise 
intended  to  practice  word  order  in  subordinate  clauses  in  German.  In  the  main  clause  the  verb  occurs  in  second 
position:  however  in  a  subordinate  clause  the  verb  must  be  in  sentence-find  position.  The  student  is  presented 
with  the  exercise: 

(1)  Build  a  sentence  with  the  words  provided: 

Ich  /  nehmen  /  zwei  /  Meniis  /  weil  /  ich  /  haben  /  Hunger. 

The  simplest  system  merely  reports  an  error  if  the  student  does  not  supply  the  conect  answer,  "Ich  nehmc 
/.wei  Mentis,  weil  ich  Hunger  habe'\  perhaps  revealing  the  corrtjct  iuiswer  after  a  number  of  tries.  By  compiU"i- 
son,  error-contingent  feedback  responds  with  a  description  of  the  error,  and  perfonus  a  deeper  linguistic  aniilysis 
in  order  to  isolate  the  source  of  the  error.  If  the  student  responds  with  **Ich  nehme  /wei  Mentis,  weil  ich  *habe 
Hunger,  the  system  responds  with  '^incorrect  word  order  in  subordinate  clause".  The  more  detiiiled  error  aniilysis 
guides  the  student  towiU"d  the  coirect  answer,  and  provides  an  invaluable  record  of  the  student\s  perfonnance  for 
later  evaluation  iind  remedial  work. 

The  error-contingent  feedback  which  serves  «ls  the  basis  for  effective  leaching  in  the  language  chissroom  cmi 
be  U'ansferrcd  to  the  computer.  Tliis  has  been  previously  demonstrated  with  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  on  a 
small  micro  computer  platfonn  teaching  subordinate  clauses  in  German  (Heift  1993,  Heift  &  McFetridge  1993). 
In  this  project,  jill  error  cfiecking  routines  —  which  we  have  CiUled  daemons  —  were  built  rather  piiinstiikingly. 
This  process  is  time  consuming  and  requires  expert  knowledge  of  programming  its  well  as  second  language 
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instruction.  The  project  we  report  here  is  an  authoring  system  for  creating  intelligent  workbooks.  It  provides  a 
method  for  specifying  which  daemons  are  required  for  each  exercise  and  how  they  are  parameterized.  The  com- 
puter code  which  analyses  student  errors  is  automatically  generated. 


The  Daemon  Approach 

Error-contingent  feedback  is  provided  through  the  use  of  daemons  which  only  seek  errors  relevant  to  the 
exercise.  A  daemon  is  a  program  submodule»  typically  highly  parameterized,  which  seeks  a  particular  error  and 
lakes  remedial  action  when  that  error  is  discovered.  Daemons  are  conceptually  simple  but  can  simulate  intelli- 
gence. They  achieve  this»  in  part,  because  the  pedagogical  principles  of  'selection*  imd  ^gradation'  constrain  the 
problem  domain —  the  range  of  possible  errors  in  any  given  exercise  is  small,  or  at  least  finite,  compared  to  miuiy 
natural  language  processing  tasks.  They  are  simple  in  the  sense  that  each  daemon  is  responsible  for  checking 
only  one  type  of  error —  in  our  example  above,  for  instance,  one  daemon  would  test  solely  for  word  order,  while 
scpjuTite  daemons  would  each  check  verb  inflection,  spelling,  etc.  This  modularity  allows  the  programmer  to  cre- 
ate a  pool  of  daemons  for  each  exercise,  adding  daemons  from  previous  exercises  to  the  current  one.  The  daemon 
approach  ensures  relevance  of  response —  the  order  in  which  daemons  are  activated  keeps  the  point  of  the  cur- 
rent exercise  salient.  Additionally,  the  overall  system  can  easily  be  extended  to  encompass  new  phenomena  by 
adding  new  daemons  to  the  pool. 

The  daemon  approach  also  allows  us  to  make  efficient  use  of  a  small  computer  platform,  which  in  turn 
improves  the  student^rogram  interaction.  Generally,  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  processing  time  required  by 
a  tutoring  program  increases  with  the  sophistication  of  the  error  analysis.  We  can,  however,  esUiblish  m  approxi- 
mate hierarchy  which  reflects  the  kinds  of  errors  most  likely  to  occur,  and  cidl  the  daemons  in  that  order.  The 
hierarchy  itself  is  based  on  what  has  been  taught  most  recently,  and  to  some  extent,  on  a  contrastive  anidysis 
between  the  native/target  language  of  the  student.  An  additional  consideration  might  be  the  complexity  of  the 
grammatical  construction.  We  can  reasonably  jtssume  that  given  two  constructs  of  different  complexity,  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two  will  result  in  more  frequent  and  more  persistent  errors. 

Conceptujilly  powerful  Jind  computationally  efficient,  the  daemon  approach  offers  still  iinother  attraction: 
reusability.  In  the  same  way  that  daemons  can  be  conjoined  and  brought  to  beiU"  on  a  scries  of  exercises,  mucli  of 
the  reseiirch  and  development  time  spent  in  creating  one  tutoring  progriun  ciin  be  applied  to  the  next.  The  ratit)- 
nale  underlying  ^n  intelligent  tutor*s  design  then  provides  the  framework  for  a  higher-level  authoring  system. 

Our  goal  is  to  produce  tutoring  systems  which  provide  intelligent  and  informative  feedback  to  students' 
errors.  Ours  is  a  more  ambitious  project  than  many  on  two  pju*ameters.  First,  we  i\rc  attempting  to  open  up  the 
domain  of  errors  which  the  system  can  analyze.  The  simplest  system  associates  messages  with  p<u"ticul<ir 
responses  and  constrains  the  student  to  select  one.  We  wish  to  allow  students  freedom  in  their  responses  mid  con- 
sequently require  greater  generality  in  the  routines  which  analyze  the  students's  input.  Second,  the  system  we 
present  here  is  nol  a  tutoring  system  itself;  it  is  a  workbench  for  creating  a  tutoring  system.  We  have  decomposed 
the  process  of  error  detection  into  a  smjdl  set  of  subroutines  which  the  progrmn  writer  can  use  to  create  daemons 
and  to  build  exercises.  The  resulting  tutoring  system  is  one  we  cM  i\n  intelligent  workbook  because  it  has  tfic 
superficiid  appeJirance  of  jui  electronic  workbook,  but  incorporates  sophisticated  error  anidysis  and  feedback. 

We  illustrate  how  a  set  of  daemons  is  constructed  by  first  considering  the  problem  of  checking  that  the  verb 
in  the  example  above  is  inflected  correctly  and  is  in  the  correct  position.  The  portion  of  a  flow  cfuirt  for  an  exer- 
cise relevant  to  this  txisk  is  given  in  figure  1 .  Each  decision  point  in  the  flow  chiul  corresponds  to  a  daemon.  Tfie 
first  daemon  checks  that  the  final  word  in  the  sentence  is  the  concctly  inflected  verb.  It  functions  as  a  gateway  to 
other  daemons:  if  the  last  word  in  the  sentence  is  not  the  exjKCted  word,  the  flow  of  control  is  pitssed  to  diiemons 
which  dctenninc  what  eiTor  has  been  made.  The  first  of  these  semis  the  sentence  for  the  verb  and  if  successful 
displays  tin  error  messiige  informing  the  student  that  the  verb  is  not  in  the  correct  position.  It  tenninates  the  pro- 
gram to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  mistake.  The  second  daemon  sciuis  the  diction<u"y  entry  of 
the  verb  for  jm  inflected  fonn  corresponding  to  that  which  the  student  entered.  If  it  finds  one,  then  the  verb  must 
be  incorrectly  inflected  and  an  error  message  reporting  this  is  displayed.  Finally,  if  the  student's  error  is  so  severe 
that  neither  daemon  can  successfully  analyze  it,  a  generic  error  message  is  displayed. 
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A  System  Overview 

The  tiLsk  of  the  prognun  writer  is  to  convert  the  flow  chart  in  figure  1  into  a  program.  The  system  we 
describe  here  is  a  workbench  which  modularizes  the  construction  of  a  prognun  and  presents  the  writer  with  a  set 
of  packaged  daemons.  Creating  an  intelligent  workbook  is  a  process  of  several  well-defined  stages. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  set  of  daemons  that  will  be  required  is  defined.  We  describe  this  process  in  the  section 
on  daemon  functionality.  We  view  this  process  as  iterative  and  cumulative,  and  consequently  have  provided  edi- 
tors which  allow  the  program  writer  to  amend  the  definitions  of  daemons.  It  is  also  possible  to  add  new  daemons 
to  the  pool  at  any  time.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  possible  to  begin  with  a  workbook  which  can  respond  to  only  the 
grossest  errors.  Over  time,  the  program  writer  can  build  greater  functionality  into  the  workbook  without  chang- 
ing its  ovcndl  structure. 

After  the  pool  has  been  defined,  the  writer  defines  the  exercises  which  comprise  the  workbook.  As  in  the 
print  medium,  an  exercise  has  a  set  of  instructions  and  requests  input  from  the  student.  Part  of  the  definition  o^  a 
exercise  is  the  sot  of  daemons  which  are  assigned  to  the  exercise.  When  a  daemon  is  assigned  to  an  exercise,  its 
parameters  must  ;ilso  be  assigned.  For  exjunple,  the  task  given  to  a  student  in  example  (1 )  above  requires  that  the 
verb  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  daemon  that  first  checks  that  the  htst  word  in  the  student\s  juiswer 
is  the  verb  has  two  parameters:  the  correct  answer  {ind  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  student *s  answer  which 
must  correspond  to  the  correct  {inswer. 

The  final  stage  in  building  the  workbook  is  defining  the  order  in  which  the  exercises  i\xc  to  appejir  and  saving 
the  workbwk.  The  workb(x>k  is  a  stand  {done  application  which  presents  the  student  with  a  series  of  exercises 
Jind  applies  the  daemons  to  the  students  responses  to  each  exercise. 


Daemon  Functionality 

The  flow  chiul  in  figure  1  demon.strates  three  kinds  of  enor  iuiidy.ses.  The  first  decision  point  compares  two 
fonns  juid  tjikes  action  based  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  comptiri.son.  The  .second  decision  point  relies  on  a 
.scan  of  the  .sentence.  If  the  verb  cmi  be  found  somewhere  in  the  .sentence,  the  {ts.sociated  error  mes.sage  is  dis- 
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played.  The  final  decision  point  searches  the  lexicon  for  the  form  which  the  student  entered.  To  this  point  of  our 
analysis  of  error  detection,  this  list  exhausts  the  possibilities. 

As  an  example,  the  definition  of  the  daemon  coirespcnding  to  the  second  decision  point  is  illustrated  in  fig- 
ure 2. 

Figure  2 
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The  user  defines  a  daemon  by  providing  a  name  and  specifying  the  action  which  the  daemon  will  perform. 
The  actions  correspond  to  three  decision  points  in  the  example  in  figure  1: 

(1)  String  Comparison 

In  a  substring  search  daemons  are  directed  to  specific  positions  within  the  sentence.  This  applies  to  daemons 
which  check  word  position  or  verb  inflection,  as  in  example  (1).  Further  examples  <ire  daemons  which  check 
prepositions,  inflection  of  attributive  adjectives,  gender,  case,  etc. 

(2)  Lexical  Search 

In  a  lexical  search  the  daemons  refer  to  a  database,  such  as  a  glossary,  or  dictiomiry.  For  example,  in  the  flow 
chiut  ab<we  the  third  decision  point  corresponds  to  an  attempt  to  find  the  last  word  in  the  senlence  in  the  dictio- 
ni\ry  under  the  lexical  entry  of  haben.  If  it  is  found,  then  tlie  student  has  placed  the  verb  in  the  correct  p<isition 
but  has  inflected  it  incorrectly. 

(3)  Sentence  Search 

This  kind  of  diiemon  searches  the  entire  sentence  for  specific  strings;  for  example,  if  a  verb  is  not  found  in 
the  correct  position,  scanning  the  entire  senlence  for  the  verb  will  establish  whether  the  student  has  placed  the 
verb  incorrectly.  The  example  in  figure  2  illustrates  the  construction  of  a  daemon  of  this  type.  As  the  tlow  chiirt  in 
figure  I  illustrates,  this  daemon  is  activated  only  if  it  is  previously  established  that  the  last  string  in  the  sentence 
is  not  a  correctly  inflected  form  of  the  verb.  The  SciuiForVcrb  daemon  will  look  through  the  sentence  for  the  verb 
iuid  display  an  error  message  if  it  successfully  find  the  verb. 

The  type  distinction  is  equivalent  to  the  yes/no  paths  in  the  flow  chiirt.  A  positive  type  will  display  an  associ- 
ated message  if  the  specified  action  is  successful.  A  negative  type  will  display  an  itssociated  message  if  the  spec- 
ified action  is  unsuccessful.  In  the  flow  chart  in  figure  1 ,  the  daemon  correspt^nding  to  the  first  decision  point  will 
be  negative.  Us  function  is  not  to  display  a  message  but  to  serve  Jis  a  gateway  to  the  other  diiemons. 

Two  other  properties  of  a  daemon  are  determined  by  the  state  of  the  check  boxes  in  the  lower  left.  If  the  fcr- 
minatc  box  is  checked,  all  further  processing  is  stopped  after  the  message  is  displayed.  This  feature  gives  (he  stu- 
dent i\n  opportunity  to  correct  the  error  before  presentation  of  other  errors.  By  default,  all  d'lemons  which  display 
a  message  terminate. 

The  user  model  check  box  establishes  a  count  for  the  error  tracked  by  the  daemon.  Each  time  a  daemon  suc- 
cessfully discovers  an  error,  the  count  associated  with  it  is  incremented.  Tliis  count  can  be  displayed  at  the  end  of 
a  session  or  be  used  to  direct  the  student  to  remedial  exercises. 

Interrelation  of  Daemons 

It  is  often  necessjiry  for  daemons  to  ccx)pcrate  in  the  aiuilysis  of  a  student^s  input.  It  is  Jilso  useful  to  be  able 
to  refer  to  a  hu'ge  group  of  daemons  by  a  single  nmne;  this  is  pjirlicularly  true  if  the  sjime  set  of  daemons  is  used 
in  a  number  of  exercises.  We  have  provided  two  different  ways  of  combining  daemons  into  larger  prognun  struc- 
tures. 
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The  simplest  method  is  to  simply  group  daemons  into  an  ordered  set.  This  set  is  named  {md  can  be  applied  to 
;ui  exercise  by  name.  It  is  also  possible  for  daemons  lo  be  mulujilly  exclusive.  This  situation  {uises  when  an  error 
has  been  discovered,  but  there  iire  many  possible  sources  of  the  error.  If  a  daemon  successfully  fires,  it  is  nut  ncc- 
essiiry  to  check  the  others.  In  figure  3,  a  chiiin  of  daemons  with  this  latter  property  is  constructed.  The  name  of 
this  daemon  is  VerbDaemon.  It  consists  of  three  daemons  corresponding  to  the  three  decision  points  in  the  flow 
chart  in  figure  1.  The  first  checks  that  the  verb  is  correct.  If  it  is,  the  daemon  signals  success  and  the  rest  of  the 
diiemt^s  in  the  chain  jire  ignored.  If  the  verb  is  incorrect,  the  other  diiemons  iire  applied.  The  Sc^mForVerb  dae- 
mon was  defined  in  figure  2.  The  LooklnLexicon  daemon  corresponds  to  the  third  decision  point  in  the  flow 
chart  in  figure  I. 

Figure  3 
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Groups  of  daemons  v;hich  Jire  ordered  but  not  mutually  exclusive  can  be  built  up  similarly. 
Defining  an  Exercise 

The  penultimate  step  in  creating  a  workbook  is  setting  the  exercises.  We  provide  a  window  in  which  the  text 
of  each  exercise  is  specified.  The  exercise  from  the  ex;miple  in  (I)  above  is  defined  in  figure  4.  The  diiemon 
VerbDaemon,  defined  in  figure  3,  is  assigned  to  this  exercise.  At  this  point  the  system  requests  values  lor  the 
piiriuneiers  of  each  of  the  subdiiemons.  The  CheckVerb  daemon  will  be  parameterized  with  habe  Jind  8.  That  is, 
the  answer  is  incorrect  if  the  8^  word  is  not  habe.  The  SciinForVerb  daemon  will  be  parameterized  with  habe. 
This  daemon  will  scan  the  sludent^s  input  for  this  exercise  ;md  signal  the  associated  error  message  if  habe  is 
found.  Finally,  the  LooklnLexicon  daemon  will  be  parameterized  with  haben  and  8.  It  will  search  the  lexicid 
entry  of  haben  for  the  word  found  in  8^^  position  of  the  input  and  signal  the  associated  error  message  if  it  is 
found. 


Figure  4 
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As  mentioned  previously,  as  the  pool  of  daemons  is  enku"ged  new  functionjiJity  cari  be  added  to  an  exercise 
without  necessarily  perturbing  the  daemons  which  have  been  previously  assigned  to  it.  A  workba^k  which 
inchides  the  exercise  in  figure  4  may  be  first  produced  with  the  simple  set  of  daemons  which  we  have  used  i!i 
illustration  but  is  not  restricted  to  them.  As  the  prognmi  writer  becomes  familijir  with  the  range  of  errors  which 
students  miike  in  this  exercise,  the  set  of  daemons  cm  be  enriched  to  accommodate  them  iind  added  to  the  exer- 
cise. 
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Building  an  Intelligehi  Workbook 

The  final  step  in  the  process  of  creating  a  workbook  is  selecting  from  the  pool  of  exercises  that  has  been  cre- 
ated»  those  which  will  appear  in  the  workbook  and  assigning  an  order  to  them.  Once  this  has  been  done,  the 
workbook  is  saved  as  a  stand  alone  application.  The  workbook  displayed  to  the  student  consists  of  a  series  of 
windows  in  which  the  exercises  are  presented  and  the  student*s  input  is  analysed.  An  example  of  a  window  is 
given  in  figure  5. 

Figures 
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ConclusioD 

The  work  described  here  is  research  in  progress.  We  have  initially  approached  the  problem  of  error  analysis 
as  one  of  anticipating  possible  errors.  We  believe  that  this  approach  has  considerable  potentiiil,  p<u1icuku-ly  for 
exercises  where  students*  errors  are  easily  targeted.  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  tutoring  system  of  considerable 
sophistication  can  be  built  from  primitive  building  blocks. 

We  intend  to  add  further  functionality  to  the  lists  of  actions  which  a  daemon  may  tiikc  mid  piu-ticuhirly  to 
include  natural  language  processing  ari  part  of  the  error  anjilysis.  Natural  language  processing  is  piirticuliirly 
good  at  analyzing  gnunmatical  sentences,  but  has  proved  difficult  to  use  in  error  aniilysis.  Piirsers  normally  fail 
numerous  times  in  the  analysis  of  a  sentence  and  this  natural  failure  is  difficult  to  scpiiratc  from  rciil  errors.  Our 
initial  investigations  suggest  that  by  assigning  natunil  language  processing  to  a  daemon,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
strain the  sCiirch  space  so  that  the  natural  language  processing  system  is  attempting  to  solve  a  piu-ticuUir  problem 
^lnd  its  success  or  failure  is  relevant  to  the  daemon.  Our  first  efforts  will  include  morphological  an;ilysis  so  that 
students*  treatment  of  inflections  can  be  more  deeply  iinalysed.  The  system  described  here  was  written  in  Allegro 
CommonLisp"™  and  runs  on  the  Apple  Macintosh™. 
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Abstract:  Concept  maps  drawn  by  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  tertiary 
off-campus  students  were  examined  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  interactive 
multimedia  as  an  instructional  medium  for  teaching  and  learning  in  a  multiple 
cultural  context  that  integrates  the  requirements  of  academic  culture  and  aspects  of 
the  students'  cultures.  The  quality  of  the  student-generated  concept  maps  was 
evaluated  in  terms  of  hierarchical  structure,  progressive  differentiation,  and 
integrative  reconciliation  via  labelling  and  directionality  of  the  inter-  and  intra-level 
linkages  of  the  relational  arcs.  Results  indicate  that  concept  mapping  through 
interactive  multimedia  proved  an  effective  meta-learning  strategy.  Students  produced 
maps  at  a  level  of  specificity  greater  than  some  of  those  experienced  in  the  actual 
interactive  multimedia  courseware.Concept  mapping  through  interactive  multimedia 
is  seen  as  a  tool  of  empowerment  in  cross  cultural  learning. 


Racial  discrimination,  enforced  dependency,  economic  exploitation,  minimal  sustainable  political  power, 
educational  marginalisation,  land  alienation  and.  for  some,  geographical  remoteness,  place  minorities,  such  as 
Australia's  indigenous  peoples,  in  the  centre  of  the  equity  and  social  justice  debate.  One  program  that  seeks  to 
address  these  two  areas  is  the  Remote  Area  Teacher  Education  Program  (RATEP).  RATEP.  which  is  an 
affirmative  action  initiative  driven  by  the  concepts  of  social  justice,  culturally-appropriate  education, 
empowerment,  and  interactive  multimedia  information  technology,  provides  access  to  university  by  enrollmg 
adult  Torres  Strait  Islanders  and  Aborigines  in  the  Diploma  of  Teaching  at  James  Cook  University  of  North 
Queensland  through  off-campus  study  in  the  students'  home  communities.  Diploma  subjects  are  taught  by  the 
same  lecturers  who  teach  them  on  campus,  the  difference  being  that  the  subjects  are  delivered  via  the  computer, 
other  electronic  technology  (facsimile,  audioconferencing  and  electronic  mail),  print  material,  and  on-site  tutors. 

The  Issues 

Bruncr,  Goodnow,  and  Austin  (1977)  assert  that  people  categorise  all  objects  and  aspects  of  objects  to 
make  sense  of  the  complexities  of  their  environment.  Categorising  involves  identifying  and  sorting  stimuli  into 
classes  (concepts)  on  the  basis  of  common  criteria.  Once  formed,  concepts  or  categories  "act  as  intellectual 
magnets  that  attract  and  order  related  thoughts  and  experiences"  (Martorella.  1986.  p.  185).  Categorisation  is,  in 
fiict,  the  principal  method  of  socialisation  in  any  culture,  and  it  reflects  the  culture  in  which  the  concepts  have 
meaning  (Howard,  1987).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  first  year  RATEP  tertiary  students  typically  find 
concept  attainment  within  an  academic  context  problematic.  In  academic  genres,  they  focus  on  the  examples  and 
lose  sight  of  the  concept  being  clarified  and,  if  asked  to  define  a  concept,  give  examples  and  fail  to  concentrate 
on  the  main  concept  categorisations  and  the  links  between  those  concepts  (McDonald,  1989).  Hierarchical 
progressive  differentiation  of  concepts,  particularly  with  respect  to  essay  construction,  also  proves  troublesome. 

Optimising  the  construction  of  knowledge  in  academic  contexts  by  Aborigines  and  Torres  Strait  Islanders 
through  interactive  multimedia  (IMM)  courseware  requires  teaching  through,  and  providing  student-generated 
avenues  for,  concept  mapping  in  ways  that  rationally  combine  two  different  cultural  logics.  The  first  is  the 
specific  requirements  of  mainstream  academic  culture.  This  is  expressed  through  the  content  to  be  taught  and 
assessed,  the  written  and  oral  genres,  and  culturally-specific  ways  of  promoting  cognitive  development  within  a 
tertiary  environment.  The  second,  cultural  appropriateness  for  empowerment  and  ownership,  includes  the 
minority's  knowledge  and  methcxls  and  conventions  of  learning  in  ways  that  go  beyond  tokenism. 

The  paper  explores  the  instructional  design  of  IMM  in  one  RATEP  subject,  Australian  Minorities  Today 
in  World  Perspective  {Minorities)  (Henderson,  1993)  to  combine  rationally  the  requirements  of  tertiary  academic 
study  with  the  students'  cultural  backgrounds  and  appropriate  ways  of  learning,  and  to  use  concept  maps  as  an 
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instructional  and  learning  tool.  Specifically,  results  of  fine  grained  analysis  of  student-generated  concept  maps 
arc  reported  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  these  interactional  teaching  strategies. 


Welding  IMM,  Concept  Mappings  and  Cultural  Context 


Concept  mapping  is  used  as  an  instructional  and  learning  tool  in  the  subject,  Minorities,  Research  by 
Dempsey  (1990)  suggests  that  students  who  construct  their  own  matrix  as  a  learning  strategy  retained  less 
information  about  the  concepts  than  those  who  were  taught  via  the  teacher's  matrix,  Willerman  and  Harg  (1991) 
support  this  in  terms  of  the  expert  prepared  concept  map  as  an  advance  organiser.  Other  research  shows  positive 
outcomes  of  student-prepared  concept  maps  (Novak  and  Gowin,  1984;  Moreira,  1985;  Sharpies,  1991), 

As  a  result.  Minorities  includes  both  lecturer  and  student  constructed  concept  maps.  Lecturer-prepared 
concept  maps  and  schemata  are  important  as  models  and  can  provide  an  initial  sense  of  security.  For  students, 
the  act  of  map  making  reveals  their  degree  of  understanding  and  ability  to  organise,  categorise,  and  progressively 
differentiate  academic  content.  Student  consU*uctions  are  also  a  powerful  affirming  process  when  working  cross- 
culturally  because  they  allow  RATEP  students  to  map  concept  relationships  in  a  way  that  may  (or  may  not) 
reficct  a  culturally  specific  view  of  the  domain  being  studied.  To  help  ensure  that  RATEP  students  constructed 
their  own  relational  maps,  a  simple  ColorPaint  shareware  program  was  utilised  rather  than  concept  mapping 
software  such  as  SemNet,  Heeren  and  Kommers  (1992)  claim  that  commercial  concept  mapping  software 
(devised  for  mainstream  students)  requires  students  to  use  a  certain  method  of  knowledge  representation,  Levcsque 
and  Brachman  (1987)  warn  that  there  is  a  u-adc-off  between  expressiveness,  that  is,  freedom  for  users  to  utilise 
their  own  mapping  style,  and  tractability  in  concept  mapping  software  programs,  usually  to  the  detriment  of 
expressiveness. 

Concept  maps  arc  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  Minorities,  One  is  as  an  advance  organiser.  Willerman  and 
Harg  (1991)  point  to  the  positive  learning  outcomes  of  utilising  concept  maps  in  this  way.  Initially  the  concept 
map  is  presented  in  its  completed  form.  Discussion  via  text  and  voice  over  lead  students  through  the  map  and 
explains  its  nature,  purpose,  and  structure  as  it  relates  to  the  particular  domain  categorised.  Then  it  is  rebuilt  as 
it  would  have  been  constructed  to  emphasise  one  methodological  strategy.  The  content  is  then  restressed  to  bring 
the  students  back  to  the  interrogation  of  the  concept.  Such  a  presentation  beginning  with  the  finished  product 
and  utilising  the  visual  and  aural  characteristics  of  IMM  conforms  to  studies  which  suggest  that  Aborigines  and 
Torres  Strait  Islanders  arc  traditionally  oral/aural  learners  with  cognitive  strengths  in  visual  and  aural  information 
processing  and  who  prefer  materia!  to  he  presented  holistically  and  then  broken  into  parts  for  particular  mastery 
(Harris,  1984;  Kearins,  1982;  Osborne,  1982,  1986). 

The  subject  also  involves  a  variation  of  the  standard  structure  of  a  concept  map.  There  is  a  multiplicity 
of  representations  which  is  important  in  constructivist  pedagogy.  Such  an  instance  occurs  with  a  map  based  on 
the  concept  that  cultural  change,  A  major  objective  was  to  address  the  initial  concern  that  students  focus  on  the 
examples  rather  than  the  concepts  they  clarify.  When  the  concept  and  its  parts  vv-cre  initially  presented,  the 
examples  faded  out  leaving  only  the  concepts.  Sound  was  used  to  effect,  too.  One  sound  accompanied  the 
sequential  addition  of  the  concepts  and  a  noticeably  different  softer  sound  from  that  accompanying  concepts 
occurred  with  each  set  of  examples.  This  strategy  exploited  visCial  and  aural  clues  to  help  RATEP  students 
realise  the  relative  importance  of  concepts  and  examples.  Academic  expository  genre  is  also  reinforced.  The 
culminating  screen,  with  the  re-inclusion  of  the  examples  that  had  previously  been  faded-out,  is  not  only  a 
concept  map;  it  also  represents  an  essay  plan  of  the  topic:  Culture  is  not  static.  In  this  way,  the  concept  map  is 
utilised  as  a  psychological  structure  of  knowledge  as  well  as  a  logical  structure  of  knowledge  (essay  plan) 
(Wandersee,  1991), 

Another  major  use  of  concept  maps  in  the  subject.  Minorities,  is  as  question-answer-feedback 
interactions  that  interrogate  how  well  the  students  understand  the  concepts  presented.  They  frequently  occur  as 
click-and-drag  interactions  which  seem  a  simplistic  tool  for  learning.  Notwithstanding  their  rudimentary 
features,  click-and-drag  interactions  utilising  IMM  characteristics  nevertheless  provide  effective  reinforcement  of 
concept  attainment  because  students  have  to  choose  between  items  that  arc  examples  (those  that  stay  in  the 
concept  box)  or  non-examples  (those  that  return  to  their  original  place  for  subsequent  selection)  of  the  concept. 

Even  though  the  exemplars  are  programmed  to  belong  to  a  particular  concept  category,  the  interaction 
demonstrates  that  concepts  and  concept  systems  can  have  unclear  boundaries  so  that  some  exemplars  could 
belong  to  more  than  one  concept.  For  instance,  in  the  interaction  on  culture  change,  hooks/literature  could 
belong  to  the  iileas  as  well  as  the  artefacts  or  colonisation  categories;  the  computer  is  an  example  of  both  a 
technological  cultural  innovation  as  well  as  a  cultural  artefact.  In  ho\\\  examples,  categorisation  depends  on  how 
the  item  is  viewed.  The  culminating  interaction  requires  the  students  to  critique  the  finished  click-and-drag 
concept  map.  It  provides  them  with  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  aspects  of  "fu/zy  category  systems" 
(Howard,  1987)  in  the  exploration  of  the  programmed  and  their  own  hypotheses,  and  also  reinforces  the  notion 
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that  concepts  and  schemata  arc  cultural  constructions.  Literature  on  concept  teaching  sometimes  ignores  its 
multipurpose  nature. 

Concept  maps  are  also  used  as  summaries  and,  as  such,  represent  a  selective  synopsis.  They  are  usually 
designed  as  interactions  with  critiques.  They  occur  during  the  presentation  of  a  topic  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the 
topic.  In  this  way,  they  highlight  effective  mctacognitivc  strategies;  they  call  for  the  students  to  think  about  the 
appropriateness  or  otherwise  of  their  learning,  and  synthesising  and  categorising  strategies,  as  well  as  to  think 
about  their  evaluation  of  their  knowledge  of  a  concept  as  they  progress  through  the  topic. 

Anatomy  of  a  Concept  Map 

A  concept  map  is  a  map  of  cognitive  structures  reflecting  the  psychological  structure  of  knowledge 
(Wandersee,  1991 ).  It  provides  a  technique  of  graphically  delineating  a  two  dimensional  hierarchical-horizontal 
linear  representation  of  concepts  (lexical  nodes)  and  the  relational  arcs  linking  those  concepts  (Norlin,  1980  cited 
in  Harris  &  Grandgehctt,  1993),  Relational  arcs  connecting  lexical  nodes  form  propositions  indicating  the 
relationship  between  the  superordinate  concept  and  selected  salient  subordinate  lexical  nodes  within  the  structure 
of  a  particular  domain  (Bayerbach,  1988).  Sometimes  a  concept  map  is  a  schemata  for  various  concepts;  other 
times  it  is  a  map  of  the  attributes  and  exemplars  and  non-exemplars  of  a  particular  concept  (Howard,  1987). 
Concept  mapping  relates  to  such  Ausubellian  principles  as  prior  knowledge,  subsumption,  progressive 
differentiation,  and  integrative  reconciliation;  it  is  a  metalearning  strategy  designed  to  assist  students  learn  how 
to  learn  (Wandersee,  1991,  p.927)  and  teachers  to  teach. 

The  major  components  of  concept  maps  that  were  investigated  in  the  present  study  were:  (i)  the 
hierarchical  structure  and  progressive  differentiation  of  the  lexical  nodes  and  (ii)  evidence  of  integrative 
reconciliation  via  labelling  and  directionality  of  the  inter-  and  intra-level  linkages  of  the  relational  arcs. 

Research  Findings 

Twenty-one  RATEP  students  were  asked  to  construct  on  paper  their  own  map  on  the  concept  of  culture. 
This  task  was  undertaken  two  months  after  the  students  had  completed  study  of  the  topic  on  culture  and  cultural 
change  in  Minorities,  Immediately  before  drawing  their  concept  map,  the  students  were  required  to  interact  with 
IMM  .stimulus  material  which  comprised  a  modified  segment  from  Minorities  on  cultural  change.  This  involved 
two  of  the  uses  of  concept  maps  discussed  previously.  Firstly,  the  sequential  build-up  on  screen  of  a  concept 
map  for  cultural  change  involved  the  progressive  differentiation  of  subordinate  concepts  and  examples  linked  by 
unlabelled  uni-directional  relational  arcs.  Secondly,  the  students  completed  a  click-and-drag  concept  map 
interaction  on  the  same  concept. 

The  students'  concept  maps  of  the  concept,  culture,  were  examined  to  address  three  questions: 

1 )  how  effective  was  IMM  as  an  instructional  medium  for  teaching  and  learning  concept  mapping; 

2)  how  effective  was  the  IMM  courseware  in  facilitating  learning  that  reflects  teaching  for  cultural 
contextualisation;  that  is,  the  integration  of  the  academic  requirements  of  the  subject  and  aspects  of  the 
students'  own  culture;  and 

3)  to  what  degree  do  the  concept  maps  exhibit  technical  components  of  hierarchical  structure  and  progressive 
differentiation  of  lexical  nodes,  and  integrative  reconciliation  as  exhibited  by  the  directionality,  labelling,  and 
inter-  and  intra-linkages  of  the  relational  arcs. 

In  focu.ssing  on  the  first  two  questions,  cognisance  was  taken  of  Reeves'  (1992)  contention  arrived  at  after  a 
survey  of  the  literature  that  qualitative  methods  as  opposed  to  quantitative  methods  have  much  to  offer 
understanding  of  students'  learning  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  IMM  courseware,  particularly  in  light  of  "the  poor 
record  of  (juantitati vc  research  to  advance  instructional  understanding"  (p,  1 1 ). 

To  answer  the  first  question,  the  21  concept  maps  were  examined  to  sec  to  what  extent  the  they  were 
informed  by  three  things:  (i)  the  actual  IMM  subject.  Minorities:  (ii)  the  immediate  IMM  stimulus  screens;  or 
(iii)  (he  .students'  own  everyday  prior  experiences.  In  a  subjective  rating  by  the  authors,  the  extent  of  infiuencc  of 
each  of  the  three  inputs  was  rated  as  either  very  strong,  moderate  or  minimal.  All  three  components  were  present 
in  the  21  concept  maps.  Ten  of  the  concept  maps  showed  very  strong  evidence  of  being  infonned  by  the  subject. 
Minorities.  5  by  the  stimulus  screen  and  6  by  prior  experiences.  Six  of  the  concept  niaps  showed  moderate 
evidence  of  being  informed  by  the  subject  while  12  and  13  maps  by  prior  concepts  and  screen  respectively.  Five 
of  the  concept  maps  were  informed  to  a  minimal  degree  by  the  subject  and  three  each  by  screen  and  prior 
experiences.  Together,  18  or  approximately  86%  of  the  students  showed  very  strong  or  moderate  evidence  of 
being  informed  by  the  IMM  instructional  courseware  via  either  the  subject  or  immediate  stimulus  screens.  One 
could  postulate  that  the  different  ways  of  using  concept  mapping,  as  advance  organisers,  variations  of  concept 
map  structures,  click-and-drag  activities,  and  summaries,  as  components  of  IMM  instructional  design  do  in  fact 
bring  about  student  learning  of  concept  map  construction. 
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With  reference  to  research  question  two,  the  concept  maps  were  examined  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
alignment  that  the  lexical  nodes  had  with  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  culture  and  general  academic 
cultural  requirements.  Again,  the  researchers  used  subjective  evaluation  that  reflected  very  strong,  moderate  or 
minimal  cultural  contextuality.  All  21  showed  that  to  varying  degrees  they  aligned  themselves  with  both  the 
academic  and  Aboriginal  or  Torres  Strait  Islander  cultures.  Ten  of  the  students  aligned  the  lexical  nodes  very 
strongly  with  their  own  Torres  Strait  Islander  or  Aboriginal  culture,  seven  moderately,  and  four  minimally  while 
nine  of  the  students  aligned  their  nodes  very  strongly  with  the  general  academic  culture,  seven  moderately  and 
five  minimally.  There  are  two  points  worthy  of  note.  Firstly,  85%  of  the  concept  maps  reflected  Aboriginal  and 
Torres  Strait  Islander  concepts  to  a  strong  or  moderate  degree.  This  cultural  influence  is  in  keeping  with  research 
that  shows  that  new  concept  meanings  can  only  be  internalised  if  they  are  linked  meaningfully  with  pre-existing 
concepts  (Ausubel,  1963;  Gagne,  1985;  Novak  &  Gowin,  1984).  Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  80%  showed 
evidence  of  western  academic  conceptualisation  to  a  strong  or  moderate  degree.  Most  students,  at  least  in  this 
exercise,  show  a  significant  level  of  bi-culturality  with  the  successful  intemalisation  and  linking  of  academic  and 
indigenous  conceptualisation. 

In  seeking  answers  for  question  three,  various  technical  aspects  of  the  concept  map  construction  were 
addressed  as  follows: 

Hierarchical  Structure  and  Progressive  Differentiation 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  there  can  be  no  one  right  concept  map.  However,  the  basic  notion  underlying 
hierarchical  structure  is  that  learners'  cognitive  structures  are  hierarchically  organised  "with  more  inclusive,  more 
general  concepts  and  propositions  superordinate  to  less  inclusive,  more  specific  concepts  and  propositions" 
(Novak  &  Gowin,  1984,  p.77).  An  examination  of  the  21  concept  maps  revealed  that  all  showed  evidence  of 
hierarchical  structuring  of  the  lexical  nodes  from  more  general  to  specific  concepts  and  examples. 

Cultural  change  was  presented  as  the  superordinate  node  in  the  IMM  stimulus  material.  In  this  research 
exercise,  students  were  asked:  "Based  on  your  knowledge,  develop  a  concept  map  about  culture".  All  of  the 
students  used  culture  as  the  superordinate  lexical  node.  The  authors  then  counted  the  number  of  lexical  nodes  a( 
the  various  subordinate  levels.  Twenty-one  (100%)  had  lexical  nodes  at  subordinate  level  one,  18  (8670  at  level 
two,  16  (76%)  at  level  three,  10  (48%)  at  level  four,  four  (19%)  at  level  five  and  one  (5%)  at  each  of  levels  six, 
seven  and  eight.  This  demonstrates  that  about  one  half  of  the  students  produced  lexical  nodes  over  four 
subordinate  levels.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  levels  one,  two  and,  in  most  cases,  three,  most  students 
produced  concepts  for  their  lexical  nodes.  At  the  lower  subordinate  levels,  some  at  three,  and  four  through  eight, 
students  tended  to  provide  examples  of  concepts.  This  is  an  important  finding  when  viewed  in  the  light  ol 
McDonald's  (1989)  research  which  found  that  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  tertiary  students  tend  to  focus 
on  the  example  rather  than  the  conceptual  level.  In  this  study  there  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that,  as  a  resuU 
of  the  IMM  instructional  courseware,  students  were  able  to  conceptualise  at  progressive  differentiating  levels 
and,  then,  exemplify  where  appropriate. 

Integrative  Reconciliation 

According  to  Starr  and  Krajcik  (1990),  integrative  reconciliation  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  learners 
perceive  relationships  among  concepts  as  opposed  to  compartmentalising  or  isolating  concepts.  This  is  shown 
on  concept  maps  via  the  linkages  between  lexical  nodes,  both  hierarchical  across  levels  (that  is,  between 
superordinate  and/or  levels  of  subordinate  concepts)  and  across  branches  (that  is,  betwcen^'oncepts  on  the  same 
level).  In  this  study  labelling  and  directionality  of  the  relational  arcs  were  also  investigated.  Evidence  in  concept 
"  maps  of  integrative  reconciliation  is  significant  in  that  it  can  lead  to  "new  and  more  powerful  understandings"  by 
students  (Novak  &  Gowin,  1984,  p.  104). 

(a)  Labelling 

Labelling  of  the  relational  arcs  was  designated  as  either  explicit  or  implicit.  In  the  former,  students 
acuuilly  labelled  the  arcs  while  the  latter  were  unlabelled.  Concepts  linked  by  relational  arcs  form  propositions; 
when  the  arcs  are  labelled,  they  create  propositional  statements.  These  propositions,  along  with  arrows 
indicating  relationship  directionality  help  to  more  precisely  develop  the  connection  between  linked  concepts 
(Starr  ^  Krajcik,  1990;  I'islicr,  1990).  Explicit  labelling  was  judged  to  be  either  simple  or  complex.  Simple 
labelling  was  characterised  by  the  verb  to  he  (for  example,  is  or  are)  or  a  preposition  (for  example,  of)  while 
complex  labelling  involved  the  use  of  clauses,  phrases  or  transitive  verbs.  An  examination  of  the  concept  maps 
reveals  that  two  (\ir< )  of  the  students  used  explicit  labelling  only,  10  (48^ )  implicit  labelling  only,  and  nine 
(43'.;)  used  both  CNpticil  and  implicit  labels.  Of  those  who  did  label,  11  (5?>7()  did  so  explicitly.  More 
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importantly,  of  the  1 1  who  labelled  explicitly,  two  (18%)  used  simple  labels,  seven  (64%)  used  complex,  and 
two  (18%)  used  both  simple  and  complex  labels.  That  is,  82^f  of  the  people  who  used  explicit  labels  gave 
complex  propositional  statenents.  In  total,  the  concept  maps  contained  71  complex  and  43  instances  of  explicit 
labelling,  that  is,  a  ratio  of  approximately  5  complex  to  every  3  simple  labelled  relational  arcs.  Thus,  it  seems 
that  when  students  label  explicitly,  they  are  more  likely  to  use  ones  that  are  complex. 

Fisher  (1990)  argues  that  the  act  of  labelling  or  naming  relations  does  not  appear  to  be  part  of  our 
ordinary,  conscious  thought  processes.  We  perceive  relations  but  only  label  them  when  required  to  do  so  for  a 
specific  task.  In  particular  domains  we  develop  a  shared  vocabulary  for  the  concepts  but  not  for  describing 
(labelling)  the  relational  arcs.  Thus  analysing  and  labelling  relations  is  *'the  most  difficult  step*'  in  constructing 
concept  maps  (Fisher,  1990,  p.lO()3).  Thus  the  fact  that  10  students  used  only  implicit  labels  should  not  be  seen 
too  negatively.  Nevertheless,  the  challenging  step/act  of  labelling  appears  to  be  an  important  instructive  process 
.as  it  assists  the  map  maker  to  clarify  relational  links  between  concepts  and  convey  his/her 
thinking/understanding  to  the  reader.  What  is  significant  is  the  number  of  students  (11  or  53%)  who  went 
beyond  the  IMM  concept  mapping  models  to  include  simple,  and  most  importantly,  complex  relational  naming, 
particularly  as  the  original  and  immediate  stimulus  IMM  screens  on  cultural  change  did  not  provide  a  good 
model  as  propositional  labelling  was  implicit. 

(b)  Directionality 

Relational  arcs  express  meaningful  relationships,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  between 
concepts/examples  embedded  in  the  concept  map.  When  directionality  (either  uni-  or  bi-directionality)  is  indicated 
by  students  through  the  use  of  arrows  or  labelling  on  the  linkages,  enhanced  clarity  of  students'  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  these  meaningful  relationships  is  expressed.  Non-directionality  without  propositional 
statements  indicates  association  but  not  necessarily  expressed  meaningful  relationships. 

Of  the  relational  arcs  that  were  implicit,  18  (86%)  of  the  students  provided  ones  that  were  only  non- 
directional,  13  (659f )  only  uni-directional,  one  (5%)  only  bi-directional,  10  (50%)  both  non-and  uni-directional, 
and  one  (57r)  whose  concept  map  contained  relational  arcs  that  were  non-,  uni-  and  bi-directional.  Of  interest  here 
is  the  fact  that  of  those  students  who  constructed  relational  arcs  that  were  implicit,  14  (70%)  gave  directionality 
to  those  arcs.  Of  the  1 1  students  who  provided  explicitly  labelled  relational  arcs,  one  (9%)  had  concept  maps  that 
included  only  non-directional  arcs,  7  (64%)  were  only  uni-directional,  none  were  only  bi-directional,  one  (9%) 
was  both  non-  and  uni-directional,  and  one  (9%)  had  non-,  uni-  and  bi-directionality.  Again,  the  significance  is 
that  10  (91%  )  of  the  students  whose  concept  maps  contained  relational  arcs  that  were  explicitly  labelled  provided 
directionality  to  those  arcs  thus  making  clear  the  students'  conceptualisation. 

(c)  Inter-  and  intra-Ievel  linkages 

An  examination  of  the  maps  showed  that  by  far  the  majority  were  inter  or  cross  level  linkages  with  539 
instances  of  implicit  and  114  explicit  linkages.  There  were  only  29  instances  of  intra-level  or  cross  branch 
linkages.  All  of  these  were  implicit  and  provided  by  only  five  of  the  21  students.  This  lack  of  cross  branch 
linkages  suggest  that  the  students  in  this  study  have  not  indicated  a  meaningful  understanding  of  the  horizontal 
relationship  between  groups  of  concepts.  This  is  probably  a  reflection  of  the  IMM  concept  mapping  courseware 
which  did  not  incorporate  elements  of  cross  branch  linkages,  once  again  indicating  the  powerful  role  modelling 
plays  in  the  instructional  process. 

Discussion 

Given  thai  all  students  had  not  been  taught  about  or  learnt  through  concept  maps  before  studying  the 
Minorities  subject,  the  IMM  modelling  of  concept  maps  has  proven  successful  in  a  number  of  ways.  There  is  a 
variety  of  student-generated  concept  maps  with  no  two  exactly  alike.  This  is  not  surprising  because,  as  Novak 
and  Gowin  (1984)  point  out,  concept  mapping  is  an  idiosyncratic  exercise.  What  is  pleasing  is  that  the  student- 
generated  concept  maps  are  not  replicas  of  the  maps  modelled  in  the  IMM  courseware  or  stimulus  materials.  The 
variety  of  concept  map  types  in  the  IMM  courseware  would  suggest  to  students  that  there  is  no  one  right 
concept  map  and  give  them  confidence  to  take  charge  of  their  own  meaning  making.  This  constructivist 
approach  has  worked  successfully.  Students  have  clearly  understood  the  nature  and  function  of  concept  maps 
from  the  IMM  nKnlelling  and  been  able  to  construct  their  own  representation  of  the  knowledge  domain  at  levels 
surpassing  those  presented  through  the  IMM  courseware.  Their  dcnionstiated  ability  in  concept  mapping  would 
now  be  an  advantage  when  seeking  to  plan  essays  on  any  given  topic. 

Conclusion 
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There  is  little  reported  work  on  the  instructional  design  interface  between  IMM,  concept  mapping  and 
cultural  difference.  The  proposed  paper  which  combines  these  three  areas  adds  worthwhile  dimensions  to  the 
literature.  The  results  from  this  study  indicate  that  the  use  of  IMM  in  the  subject.  Minorities,  was  appropriate  as 
an  instructional  medium  for  teaching  and  learning  concept  mapping.  It  was  also  successful  in  facilitating 
learning  that  reflected  teaching  for  cultural  contextualisation.  There  is  additional  evidence  that  the  students 
learned  the  technical  aspects  of  concept  maps,  particularly  hierarchical  structure  and  progressive  differentiation. 
To  a  lesser  extent  integrative  reconciliation  was  displayed  even  though  this  was  not  a  feature  of  the  concept 
maps  in  the  IMM  presentations.  It  would  seem  that  IMM  is  a  powerful  tool  for  the  modelling  of  students' 
learning  concept  mapping.  Obviously,  future  IMM  instructional  design  should  incorporate  aspects  that  indicate 
integrative  reconciliation,  namely  complex  explicit  propositional  statements  (labelling)  and  intra-level  cross 
branching. 
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Abstract:  During  the  fall  semester  of  1993,  a  curriculum-based  CBT  program  was 
used  to  replace  all  in-class  drill  in  intervals  and  chord  identification  for  one  section  of 
freshman  music  theory  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado.  A  comparison  with 
a  section  using  commercial  software  as  an  optional  supplement  to  traditional  in-class 
drill  found  no  significant  difference  in  achievement  or  attitude.  However,  the  results 
indicate  the  computer  provided  more  efficient  and  consistent  instruction.  There  was 
also  a  significant  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  outside  of  class  on  ear 
training  and  in  the  amount  of  improvement  attributed  to  the  use  of  CBT. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  prerequisite  for  serious  music  study  more  important  than  the  ability  to  hear  and 
identify  musical  sounds  accurately.  Indeed,  virtually  all  music  schools  incorporate  some  sort  of  aural  training  in 
their  lower  divisior  curriculum,  most  often  in  the  form  of  sight-singing  and  dictation  classes  (Pembrook  & 
Riggins,  1990).  The  problem  is  that,  due  to  disparate  abilities  and  rates  of  learning,  peer-pressure,  delayed  and 
ineffective  feedback  and  the  lack  of  class  lime  available,  aural  skills  are  most  efficiently  and  effectively  acquired 
tliraugh  private,  individualized  insuniction. 

It  was  proposed  that  computer-assisted  instruction  had  the  potential  for  solving  the  needs  of  many  students. 
In  the  twenty-five  years  since  research  in  computer-assisted  ear  training  instruction  began,  numerous  studies 
have  compared  computer-based  instruction  with  u*aditional  in-class  drill  or  pre-recorded  programmed  instruction. 
Among  the  reported  benefits  were  (a)  better  performance  on  ear  training  tests,  (b)  better  long-term  retention  of 
aural  discrimination  skills,  and  (c)  improved  attitude  towards  ear  training  and  computer-assisted  instruction. 
These  benefits  were  primarily  attributed  to  the  computer*s  ability  to  provide  individualized  instruction  and 
immediate  evaluation  and  feedback.  (Allvin,  I97I;  Benward,  1987;  Hofstetter,  1981). 

Purpose 

Computer-assisted  ear  training  instruction  has  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  numerous  studies  during  the 
1970*s  and  1980  s  (Hofstetter,  1975;  Humphries,  1980).  In  many  of  those  studies,  courseware  was  specifically 
developed  to  support  their  respective  curricula  and  its  use  required.  In  contrast,  since  the  development  of  the 
microcomputer,  most  m  isic  theory  courses  have  relied  on  the  voluntary  use  of  generalized,  commercial  software 
to  provide  computer-assisted  drill  (Pembrook,  1990).  The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a  required, 
curriculum-specific,  computer-based  ear  training  program  could  be  used  as  an  effective  substitute  for  in-class 
drill,  individual  practice  and  the  optional  use  of  commercial  software.  Additionally,  it  was  expected  that 
information  would  be  obtained  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  courseware  used  in  the  study.  A  secondary 
purpose  was  to  determine  whether  attitudes  toward  ear  training  and  computers  were  affected  by  the  different 
methods. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  the  specific  questions  that  were  to  be  investigated  are:  How  docs  each  method 
affect  student  progress  and  performance?  How  does  each  method  affect  the  amount  of  time  spent  outside  of  class 
practicing  ear  training  and  the  effect  on  the  student  perception  thereof?  How  docs  each  method  affect  students 
attitudes  towards  car  training  and  computer-assisted  instruction?  What  are  the  effects  on  students  attitudes  when 
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CAI  is  required  as  opposed  to  voluntary?  What  is  the  relationship  between  scores  on  practice  drills  and 
examinations?  What  additional  benefits  and  drawbacks  are  perceived  by  the  students  in  regards  ?o  each  method? 


CAI  Program  Design 


A  computer-based  learning  system  was  developed  by  the  researcher  to  correspond  with  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado  music  theory  curriculum.  Based  on  discussions  with  the  music  theory  faculty,  five  subject 
areas  were  selected  to  be  included  included  in  the  software-Intervals;  Tone  Rows;  Soprano,  Chord  Type  &  Bass; 
Chord  Qualities;  and  Diatonic  Progressions-with  each  subject  being  presented  in  three  ways.  The  Lessons 
present  concepts  and  identification  strategies  from  as  many  viewpoints  as  possible.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
interact  with  the  program  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  the  lessons  provide  stimulus  in  the  three  modes  of  learning: 
auditory,  visual  and  kinetic.  Interspersed  throughout  the  tutorials  are  open-ended,  ungraded,  guided  Practice 
Sessions,  which  are  also  accessible  directly  from  a  submenu.  The  Drills  have  from  three  to  five  levels  with 
preset  contents  and  an  option  to  customize  the  exercises.  Upon  completion  of  a  drilK  the  percentage  of  correct 
answers  is  calculated  and  displayed  with  a  suggested  path  for  further  study. 

The  program  stores  through  records  regarding  student  activity  and  progress.  Students  must  be  registered  to 
use  the  program.  When  students  first  complete  the  registration  process,  a  new  personal  records  file  is  created  on 
the  file  server.  Upon  the  completion  of  each  practice  exercise  or  drill,  the  program  opens  the  student's  record  file 
and  records  information  about  the  current  session.  Depending  on  the  type  of  instruction,  the  stored  information 
may  include  the  name  of  the  lesson,  the  time  spent  in  the  section,  the  number  of  questions,  the  percentage  of 
correct  responses  and  the  number  of  replays  per  exercise.  Upon  electing  to  exit  the  program,  a  summary  of  the 
total  number  of  exercises  and  the  average  score  is  shown. 

Navigation  is  accomplished  through  a  series  of  menus  and  submenus.  Structure  within  the  tutorial  and 
exercise  sections  is  primarily  linear,  with  some  optional  branching  for  additional  information.  The  structure  of 
the  drills  Is  more  independent,  with  each  drill  accessible  only  from  its  respective  submenu.  Students  may  exit  at 
any  time.  The  sound  is  MIDI-based  and  students  are  encouraged  to  select  a  sound  with  which  they  are 
comfortable. 

While  research  indicates  that  total  learner  control  results  in  the  least  improvement  (Steinberg,  1977),  it  was 
also  noted  that  the  conu-ol  maintained  by  competency-based  programs  i  creased  student  frustration  (Hofsiciier, 
1975).  The  compromise  chosen,  based  on  Tennyson's  model  (1981),  was  to  allow  learner  control  with 
advisement.  Students  may  select  any  section  of  the  program  at  any  time;  there  are  no  prerequisites.  The 
program  provides  advice  as  to  the  suggested  course  of  study  and  also  influences  decisions  by  limiting  choices 
and  through  screen  design. 


The  study  was  conducted  during  a  ten-week  period  of  the  Fall  1993  semester  in  the  University  of  Norihcm 
Colorado  School  of  Music.  One  section  of  the  fr-.shman  music  theory  class,  "MUS  lOl-Sight  Singing  and 
Music  Theory"  was  selected  as  the  experimental  group,  with  another  functioning  as  the  conU*ol  group.  All 
freshman  music  theory  sections  follow  approximately  the  same  syllabus  and  administer  the  same  exams. 

Students  in  the  experimental  group  received  all  insUiiciion  and  drill  related  to  harmonic  dictation  and 
intervals  through  the  use  of  the  computer-assisted  insuuction  programs  developed  for  this  class.  The  students 
were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  software  during  one  regular  class  session.  During  weeks  six  through  fifteen, 
students  in  this  group  were  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  on  the  programs,  unless  they 
earned  three  scores  of  90%  or  above  on  the  highest  level  for  each  subject.  The  use  of  the  program  was  averaged 
as  part  of  the  homework  and  quiz  grade  which  accounts  for  20%  of  the  final  grade.  Students  using  the  program 
an  average  of  2  hours  per  week  or  successfully  completing  all  levels  received  a  grade  of  100;  each  minute  below 
120  per  week  resulted  in  a  one  point  reduction.  Quizzes  and  examinations  took  place  as  usual  and  included 
dictation  examples. 

The  control  group  received  U-aditional  instruction,  which  consists  of  classroom  drill  and  practice  outside  of 
class.  Voluntary  use  of  commercial,  computer-assisted  ear  gaining  software  was  encouraged,  however,  access  to 
the  curriculum-based  software  was  resuicted. 


Procedures 
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Because  random  selection  of  the  subjects  was  not  possible,  a  quasi-experimental  pretest-posttest,  control 
group  design  using  intact  groups  was  chosen.  Of  the  five  existing  sections  of  freshman  music  theory,  one  was 
selected  as  the  experimental  group  and  a  second  as  the  control  group.  All  students  lake  a  departmental 
placement  test  on  the  second  class  meeting;  this  was  used  as  the  pretest.  The  final  ear  training  examination  for 
the  course  was  used  as  the  postlest.  The  design  is  represented  in  Figure  1,  with  Oi  to  O4  representing  the  pretest 
and  posttest  scores,  T  representing  the  regular  classroom  instruction  with  voluntary  use  of  commercial 
computer-assisted  instruction  programs  and  TX  representing  the  regular  classroom  instruction  with  curriculum- 
based  computer-assisted  instruction  replacing  in-class  drill. 

Group  n  Pretest  Treatment  Posttest 

I  23  Oi  T  O2 

n  19  O3  TX  O4 

Figure  1.  Experimental  design 

The  treatment  was  administered  in  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  Music  Technology  Center. 
Students  were  allowed  to  choose  the  time  and  length  of  sessions.  Availability  and  convenience  was  not  a 
consideration  as  the  Computer/Synthesis  Lab  is  available  seventy-five  hours  per  week.  The  lab  consists  of  31 
workstations  with  Macintosh  SE/30  computers  and  Kawai  K-4  or  K-1 1  synthesizers. 

A  Likert-type,  attitude  instrument,  developed  by  the  researcher  was  administered  to  both  groups  before  and 
after  ilie  treatment  period.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  treatment  had  any  effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  the 
subjects  toward  ear  training  or  computers,  and  to  see  how  effort  was  affected. 

A  test  was  also  administered  to  determine  if  any  of  the  subje<;ts  possessed  perfect  pitch.  Students  were 
asked  to  identify  eight  pitches  played  on  the  piano  by  the  researcher.  As  a  result,  two  students  who  were  found 
to  have  perfect  pitch  in  the  control  group  were  excluded  from  the  study. 

An  audit  trail  was  maintained  by  the  computer-assisted  ear  training  software  used  by  the  experimental 
group.  Information  regarding  student  progress,  time  per  exercise,  total  time  per  session,  exercises  attempted, 
number  of  questions  attempted  and  number  of  replays  required  was  recorded. 

Limitations 

Experimental  mortality  occurred  in  both  groups  with  three  students  in  each  group  dropping  the  class  and  not 
taking  the  final  exam,  leaving  16  students  in  the  experimental  group  and  20  students  in  the  conu*ol  group. 

Intrasession  history  may  have  affected  the  results.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  students  in  the  experimental 
group  reported  malfunctions  in  the  program.  In  general,  these  errors  had  to  do  with  the  storing  of  records  and 
were  not  sufficient  to  affect  aural  skills  development,  but  may  have  had  an  effect  upon  students*  attitudes. 

While  the  synthesizers  used  have  a  fair  representation  of  an  acoustic  piano,  the  timbral  difference  between 
the  synthesizer  and  the  piano  may  also  have  had  an  effect  on  exam  performance.  Students  in  the  experimental 
group  practiced  using  timbres  found  on  the  synthesizer,  but  the  exam  was  performed  on  a  piano. 

Data  Analysis 

The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  aural  skills  can  be  taught  as  effectively  through  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  curriculum-oriented,  computer-based  tutorial  and  drill  program,  as  when  taught  by  traditional  in-class 
dictation  drills  coupled  with  the  optional  use  of  commercial  software,  and  to  determine  the  effects  of  such  a 
method  upon  the  attitudes  of  music  students.  A  control  and  an  experimental  group  each  received  the  departmental 
placement  exam  and  final  exam  for  ear  training,  which  functioned  as  pretest  and  posttest,  respectively.  The  two 
groups  received  identical  tests. 

To  determine  which  method  provided  the  greatest  improvement  in  aural  discrimination  skills,  an  analysis  of 
covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  performed  to  equate  the  groups  and  compare  performance  statistically,  with  the 
pretest  as  the  covariate  and  the  posttest  as  dependent  variable.  Table  1  shows  that  scores  of  both  groups  final  ear 
training  examinations  were  statistically  equivalent  While  no  difference  was  found  between  the  adjusted  means,  a 
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decrease  of  over  30%  from  pretest  to  posttest  was  noted  in  the  variance  and  standard  deviation  for  the 
experimental  group.  At  the  same  time,  those  measures  increased  10%  for  the  control  group. 


Table  1 

Analysis  of  Covariance 

Source  Sum-oNthe-Squares  DF  Mean-Square  F-Ratio  p 

Group  0.026  1  0.026  0.000  0.989 

Pretest  812.012  1  812.012  5.650  0.023 

Error  4742.876  33  143.724 

A  comparison  of  the  overall  final  grades  of  both  groups  using  a  /  test  was  made  to  determine  whether 
the  additional  time  in  class  made  available  to  the  experimental  group  due  to  the  treatment  had  an  effect.  The 
experimental  group's  mean  final  grade  was  slightly  higher  than  the  control  group's,  but  the  difference  was  not 
significant. 

Data  was  sought  regarding  the  attitudes  of  the  students  and  the  effect  the  treatment  had  on  those  attitudes 
regarding  ear  training,  computer-assisted  instruction,  self  perception  of  aural  discrimination  skills  ability  ,and 
expected  success  Seven  questions  were  each  asked  of  both  groups  before  and  after  the  treatment  The  questions 
are  listed  in  Figure  2. 

1,  How  would  you  describe  your  attitude  towards  ear  training  study? 

2,  How  would  you  rate  your  abilities  in  ear  training? 

3,  How  important  (relevant)  is  ear  u^ning  to  you? 

4.  What  is  your  attitude  towards  computers  in  general? 

5.  Please  rate  your  knowledge  of  computers. 

6.  How  do  you  feel  about  using  computers  to  replace  some  in-class  instruction? 
1.  How  well  do  you  expect  to  do  in  the  car  uaining  part  of  this  class? 

Figure  2.  Attitude  Instrument  Questions 

Students  were  asked  to  rate  their  answers  on  a  five-point  Likert  scale.  A  /  test  was  performed  for  each 
question  on  the  prc-trcatment  survey.  A  significant  difference  at  the  1%  level  was  found  between  the  two  groups 
for  question  5  -  prior  computer  knowledge.  No  significant  differences  were  found  on  any  of  the  other  questions. 
The  /  lest  performed  on  the  post-treaunent  survey  indicated  no  significant  differences  on  any  of  the  questions. 

The  two  questions  relating  to  effort  were  worded  differently  on  the  surveys  and  are  listed  in  figure  3.  On  tlie 
pretrcatment  survey  the  means  for  both  groups  were  nearly  identical  with  no  significant  difference.  Both 
questions  indicated  the  experimental  group  felt  they  spent  significantly  more  lime  and  effort  on  aural  skills  than 
the  control  group.  The  results  for  both  questions  are  listed  below  in  Table  2. 

Pre  Prior  to  this  class,  how  much  have  you  worked  on  developing  your  car  ? 
Post  How  much  have  you  worked  on  developing  your  ear  this  semester? 

Pre  How  often  do  you  expect  to  practice  ear  training  outside  of  class  this  semester? 
Post  How  often  did  you  practice  ear  training  outside  of  class  this  semester? 

Figure  3.  Effort  questions:  prc-trcatmcnt  and  post-treatment  surveys 

Table  2 

/  Test  between  Post-treatment  time  and  effort  questions 
Mean  Diff        SD  Diff  T  DF 

Question  8  0.667  0.840  3.367  17 

Question  9  0.735  1.200  2.525  16 

♦  indicates  significance  at  1%  level        **  indicates  significance  at  5%  level 
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p 

0.004* 
0.022** 


One  final  question  was  adminisUjred  to  both  groups  on  the  post-treatment  survey  only:  How  much  of  your 
improvement  do  you  attribute  to  using  the  computer?  A  i  test  comparing  the  two  groups  found  that  the 
experimental  group  attributed  significantly  more  of  their  improvement  to  the  use  of  the  computer.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  3  and  indicate  significance  at  the  1%  level. 

Table  3 

/  test  on  computer  effect 

Mean  Diff        SD  Diff  T  DF  p 

Question  10        1.176  1.639  2.960  16  0.009* 

♦  indicates  significance  at  1%  level 

A  number  of  correlations  were  performed  using  data  from  the  posttest  and  audit  trail  as  coefficients  to 
determine  whether  a  relationship  exists  between  progress  and  mode  of  instruction,  time  spent  per  section,  time 
spent  per  session,  number  of  sessions  and  number  of  replays  per  exercise.  No  significant  correlation  could  be 
found  between  these  aspects. 

.  A  correlation  was  performed  between  the  number  of  levels  attempted  in  the  program  and  the  final  ear 
training  examination  score.  Table  4  shows  this  relationship  to  be  significant  at  the  5%  level. 

Table  4 

Correlation  of  Exam  Score  and  Levels  Attempted 

Final  Exam  Levels 
Final  Exam  1.000 
Levels  0.580  1.000 

Bartlett  Chi-Square  Statistic:    4.314  DF=    1     PROB=  0.038 

Comparisons  of  the  students  scores  in  the  program  drills  and  the  posttest  scores  were  used  to  determine  how 
strong  the  Unk  was  between  computer-assisted  insauction  program  and  the  music  theory  curriculum  and  to 
determine  if  progress  in  the  computer  program  could  be  used  to  predict  success  in  the  music  theory 
examinations.  The  correlation  shown  in  Table  5  shows  the  relationship  to  be  significant  at  the  5  %  level. 

Table  5 

Correlation  of  Exam  Score  and  Average  Drill  Score 

Final  Exam     Avg  Score 
Final  Exam  1.000 
Avg,  Score                    0.617  1.000 

Bartlctt  Chi-Square  Statistic:    5.031  DF=    1     PROB=  0.025 

Conclusions 


The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  study.  Any  generalizations  are  limited  to  the 
freshman  theory  program  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  and  the  software  used  in  the  study. 

The  results  indicate  that  curriculum-specific,  computer-based  training  can  be  used  as  the  primary  method  for 
the  acquisition  of  aural  skills.  Students  using  the  computer-assisted  instruction  exclusively  developed  slightly 
higher  levels  of  aural  skills  than  did  students  who  used  traditional  methods,  however  the  difference  was 
insignificant.  The  grade  distribution  of  the  final  exam  indicated  50%  of  the  experimental  group  received  a  B  or 
belter  (37.5%  received  an  A),  compared  with  40%  of  the  control  group  (15%  received  an  A). 

No  significant  differences  were  found  when  comparing  the  overall  final  grades  of  the  two  groups,  nor  was 
there  any  difference  in  the  gap  between  the  final  grades  and  the  car  training  final.  As  such,  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  benefits  were  derived  from  the  additional  time  made  available  to  the  experimental  group  by  the 
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exclusion  of  in-class  dictation  drill.  Possible  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  study  did  not  control  for  instructor 
effect  and  that  the  written  skills  of  the  students  were  not  statistically  equated.  Half  of  the  experimental  group 
was  repeating  the  class,  identifying  them  as  possible  low-achievers.  Nonetheless,  it  ishould  be  noted  that  the 
instructor  of  the  experimental  group  felt  the  method  allowed  him  the  flexibility  to  spend  extra  time  on  topics 
when  necessary. 

A  primary  benefit  of  the  use  of  curriculum-based  aural  skills  software  is  its  efficiency  and  individualization 
of  instruction.  The  decrease  in  the  variance  from  pretest  to  posuest  for  the  experimental  group  indicates  the 
computer  program  provided  more  consistent  insunction.  This  is  all  the  mcM-e  interesting  considering  the  number 
of  remedial  students  included  in  the  group.  It  also  appears  to  confirm  the  effectiveness  of  providing  learner 
control  with  advisement.  Students  were  allowed  to  choose  the  content,  level  and  type  of  instruction  and  it  would 
appear  that  most  students  made  wise  choices. 

No  change  in  attitude  towards  ear  training  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  software.  Student  attitudes  remained 
positive  in  both  groups;  possibly  a  reflection  of  the  overall  success  achieved.  Both  groups  were  also  convinced 
of  the  relevance  of  aural  skills  training.  Attitudes  towards  the  use  of  computer-assisted  instruction  remained 
constant  as  well,  even  though  students  in  the  experimental  group  believed  the  software  was  effective  and  that  its 
use  was  responsible  for  most  of  their  improvement,  while  students  in  the  control  group  felt  their  use  of 
commercial  software  had  little  effect  on  their  abilities.  The  experimental  group  was  also  more  optimistic  about 
their  chances  on  the  final  examination,  even  though  the  control  group  was  slightly  more  accurate  in  their 
predictions. 

Keller  suggested  four  factors-maintenance  of  attention,  relevance  of  the  material,  student  confidence  and 
student  satisfaction-are  required  to  provide  motivation  (cited  in  Alessi.  1991).  Coupled  with  the  course 
requirement  to  use  the  program,  this  appears  to  be  have  been  effective.  Students  in  both  music  theory  classes 
appeared  to  be  reasonably  motivated  students,  and  indicated  they  expected  to  spend  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  time  outside  of  class  working  on  aural  skills.  However,  students  in  the  cxpernental  group  felt  they 
spent  significantly  more  time  outside  of  class  than  the  control  group  and  averaged  just  over  80  minutes  per  week 
using  the  program. 
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Abstract:  The  use  of  numerical  simulations  to  design  and  analyze  new  industrial  products  requires  both 
conceptual  and  operational  knowledge.  This  paper  describes  COMPANION:  an  intelligent  multimedia  system 
in  vocational  training.  The  system  is  used  by  engineers  and  technicians  on-line  during  their  work  in  a 
company.  A  key  concept  in  terms  of  training  methodology  is  that  of  "situated  learning"  or  continuous  learning 
in  the  workplace. 


1.  Introduction 

During  the  design  of  new  products,  some  engineers  are  involved  in  computer  simulations  to  analyze 
the  behaviour  of  the  product  with  complex  and  specialized  tools  called  Finite  Element  Simulation  Softwares 
(FESS).  As  all  complex  computer  tools,  the  traditional  help  systems  in  the  form  of  on-line  manuals  and 
interactive  tutorials  are  not  efficient  to  master  the  corresponding  tools  [Larsson,  J.E.,  Persson,  P.  1988; 
Matthews,  M.M.,  et  al.  1988;  Sandberg,  J.,  et  al.  1988].  In  addition,  in  educational  context  a  computer-based 
simulation  should  have  additional  knowledge  (conceptual)  of  the  domain  in  order  to  provide  the  user  with  a 
more  deep  understanding  of  the  underiying  model  [Berkum,  J.V.,  et  al.  1989].  Finally,  a  FESS  is  a  Computer 
Aided  Engineering  (CAE)  tool  where  difficult  tasks  such  as  modelling,  solving  and  analyzing  engineering 
problems  are  performed.  Thus,  the  use  of  a  FESS  is  not  simply  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commands  but 
requires  also  the  knowledge  of  the  problem  solving  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  in  industrial  (vocational) 
training  contexts,  the  main  objective  is  improving  qualification  and  proficiency,  i.e.  acquire  operational 
knowledge  (skills)  through  repeated  experiences  of  related  tasks.  To  achieve  all  these  features,  computer-based 
environments  for  FESS  should  integrate  both  conceptual  and  operational  knowledge  acquisitions.  In  our 
research,  a  key  concept  in  term  of  vocational  training  methodology  is  that  of  "situated  learning"  or  continuous 
learning  on  the  workplace,  i.e.  in  the  culture  and  context  of  actually  perfoiming  the  task.  A  design  model 
supporting  situated  learning  is  cognitive  apprenticeship  which  is  an  extension  of  the  traditional  apprenticeship 
model  focusing  in  learning  problem  solving  skills  in  the  practice  of  performing  authentic  tasks  [Collins,  A., 
Brown,  J.  S.,  and  Newman,  S.  1989].  The  novice  (apprentice)  watches  ihe  expert  performing  the  task  and  the 
expert  allows  the  novice  to  ask  questions  and  perform  small  parts  of  the  task  with  the- amount  of  the  task 
carried  out  by  the  novice  increasing  as  experience  is  gained.  Instructional  principles  are:  modelling,  coaching, 
scaffolding,  fading,  articulation  and  reflexion.  This  approach  seems  the  most  promising  for  teaching/leaming 
operational  knowledge  [Cooper  Eric,  B.  W.,  1991;  Tong,  T.  1993;  Newman,  D.  1989].  For  conceptual 
knowledge,  the  use  of  h>pertcxt  and  h>pcrmedia  techniques  [Duffy,  T.M.,  Knuth,  R. A.  1990;  Honebein,  P.  C, 
et  al.  1992]  reveals  efficient  for  adults  which  want  more  free  browsing  among  knowledge  items. 

Section  2  describes  the  different  activities  of  the  student  in  COMPANION  and  shows  how  cognitive 
apprenticeship  and  hypci media  techniques  are  integrated  in  the  whole  system.  Section  3  focuses  in  the  structure 
of  COMPANION.  Section  4  details  the  content  of  hypermedia  modules  used  in  conceptual  knowledge 
acquisitions.  Section  5  describes  how  the  operational  knowledge  is  structured  and  acquired.  Section  6  and 
Section  7  details,  respectively,  the  engineering  activity  and  the  technical  assistant  which  embodies  the 
knowledge  that  become  operational  during  problem  (small  projects)  solving  with  collaboration  between  the 
student  and  COMPANION.  This  paper  ends  with  a  conclusion  and  feature  research. 

2.  COMPANION  ovenicw 

The  COMPANION  s>stcm  is  primarily  aimed  al  technical  staff  (technicians  and  engineers)  using 
FESS  in  stnictural  dynamics  applied  to  the  fields  of  stamping  (sheet  metal  forming)  and  occupant  safety. 
Stamping  simulation  add^^csscs  large  manufacturing  companies  as  well  as  their  smaller  sized  subcontractors. 
Consequently,  the  technical  staff  being  trained  may  have  little  academic  background  in  mechanics  and  little  or 
no  knowledge  in  CAD  (Computer  Aided  Design)/CAE(Computer  Aided  Engineering),  but  in  general  plenty  of 
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experience  in  their  own  field  of  technology.  For  occupant  safety,  the  user  community  is  mainly  in  the 
automobile  industry,  and  is  more  acquainted  with  CAD/CAE  concepts. 


COMPANION  distinguishes  three  levels  of  students: 
Base  student  He/she  has  an  acceptable  level  of  mechanical  engineering  and  little  experience  of  the  finite 
element  method  (or  none  at  all).  The  system  is  not  intended  to  teach  him/her  the  finite  element  method.  It 
teacher  him/her  practical  niles  of  use  of  the  FESS^  As  a  result,  the  student  will  be  able  to  perform  robust 
calculations  of  acceptable  quality,  mostly  elementary  calculations  and  parametric  studies. 
Intermediate  student.  He/she  has  a  good  experience  of  standard  finite  element  tools  and  knows  the  implicit 
integration  scheme.  The  system  teaches  the  explicit  integration  scheme  and  the  particular  use  of  it  in  the  FESS. 
As  result,  the  student  will  be  able  to  perform  industrial  calculations. 

Advanced  student.  He/she  has  already  used  non-linear  dynamic  tools  which  use  the  explicit  integration  scheme. 
The  s>'stem  teaches  the  advanced  methods  of  the  profession.  As  a  result/the  student  will  completely  overcome 
the  FESS. 

With  a  set  of  questions,  the  system  evaluates  the  initial  level  of  the  student  and  selects  a  set  of 
hypermedia  modules  corresponding  to  a  certain  level  of  use  of  the  FESS  (e.g.  performing  parametric  studies). . 
The  student  can  then  explore  at  his/her  own  pace  the  difierent  modules  which  provide  a  conceptual  view  of  the 
objects  in  the  domain  that  are  important  to  performing  the  tasks,  and  also  their  relationships  to  one  another. 
For  example,  the  contact  modelling  module  (see  figure  1)  introduces  the  basic  concepts  (physical  and 
numerical)  required  for  running  FESS.  Once  the  student  has  explored  this  module,  the  system  assumes  that 
he/she  can  use  the  contact  function  in  the  FESS.  The  student  can  insert  comments  arid  record  sound  in  the 
hypermedia  modules  to  inform  the  system  that  he/she  does  not  understand  a  concept,  he/she  needs  an  example, 
more  detail  and  an  animation.  Thus,  no  evaluation  is  done  to  insure  that  the  student  is  acquiring  the  knowledge 
represented  in  the  modules  in  a  way  that  will  be  useful  to  performing  the  tasks  in  which  he/she  is  being  trained. 
But,  the  system  checks  after  each  module  to  see  if  there  is  a  message  left  by  the  student.  If  there  is  a  message, 
the  system  generates  a  file  message  to  the  author  of  the  module.  While  the  student  is  progressing  through  the 
modules,  a  list  of  available  exercises  and  problems  is  updated  which  are  all  relevant  to  the  knowledge  already 
acquired.  Exercrises  (see  f.gure  2)  are  elementary  applications  on  parameters  influence  where  the  system  allows 
the  student  to  choose  between  values  and  obtain  from  the  system  interpretations  and  evaluations  of  the 
simulation  results  and  comments  about  the  choices. 


i'The  scaling  factor  for  the 
normol  penalty  forces  is  an 
emplrica)  value. 

Reconnnriended  values 
are  in  the  range  : 
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Figure  1:  Example  of  node  in  contact  modelling  module 


'Wc  use  Ihc  software  PAM-SAFE™  for  safe  and  PAM-STAMP''"'^  for  stamping. 
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Figure  2.  Exercise  example 

Problems  are  small  projects  that  cover  all  the  concepts  introduced  in  the  modules  explored  by  the 
student.  When  the  student  activates  the  problem  solving,  the  system  execute  the  two  following  steps  : 
Standard  case  -  the  objective  is  to  focus  the  student  on  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.  The  system  guides 
the  student  from  general  knowledge  (sequences  of  tasks  and  subtasks)  to  specific  knowledge  (sequences  of 
commands).  Sensitivity  analysis  -  the  main  objective  is  to  acquire  experience  in  the  analyze  of  a  product  by 
altering  parameter  values.  When  the  student  changes  the  values,  the  system  provides  interpretations  of  Ihc 
results  (see  figure  1  -  explanation  window)  and  comments  (e.g.  "You  have  increased  material  density  and 
obtained  CPU  gain",  "Homogenenous  strain  in  specimen  -  the  solution  is  acceptable**,  ''Strain  localized  in  head 
specimen  -  the  solution  is  not  acceptable")  according  to  the  success  criteria  associated  ^vith  the  problem.  When 
the  student  is  asked  to  change  a  value  in  order  to  reach  a  certain  goal  (e.g.  increase  stability,  increase  cpu  gain, 
reduce  the  blankholder  displacement)  the  system  gives  hints  (e.g.  "When  no  pressure  is  applied,  material  model 
100  leads  to  a  significant  reduction  of  running  and  the  storage  size**,  "The  iterative  method,  model  103,  leads  to 
a  more  accurate  solution  for  quadrilateral  shells  with  isotropic  yield  criterion"). 

3.    COMPANION  architecture 
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Figure  3.  Companion  architecture 

COMPANION  (see  figure  3)  is  a  multi-agent  s>'Stem  (Futtersack,  M.,  Labat.  J.M.,  1992]  that 
comprises  knowledge-based  systems  and  hypermedia  modules:  A  conceptual  knowledge  base  that  contains  a 
detailed  description  of  the  modelled  domain  (network  of  hypermedia  modules);  An  evaluation  s>'stem  that 
provides  the  right  h>permedia  modules  corresponding  to  the  student's  level;  A  pedagogical  expert  which 
embodies  the  model  of  cognitive  apprenticeship;  A  mechanical  engineering  expert  that  contains  general 
engineering  knowledge:  tasks  (e.g.  modelling  the  problem  domain),  sub-tasks  (e.g.  adapting  the  mesh  to  the 
objectives  of  the  analysis)  and  production  rules  for  terminal  decisions  (eg.  choice  of  time  increment);  A 
technical  assistant  expert  that  contains  specific  knowledge,  i.e.  functional  description  of  tool  interface  in  term 
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of  commands;  An  explanatory  expert  that  responds  to  specific  requests  of  the  student  and  provides  coherent 
integrated  explanations  of  both  conceptual  and  operational  knowledge.  It  can  also  activate  a  node  in  a  module 
to  provide  more  details  or  an  animation.  COMPANION  uses  authentic  FESS.  Thus  another  functionalities  (not 
visible  to  the  student)  are  added  to  the  interfaces  used  in  the  FESS  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
COMPANION:  to  be  able  to  proceed  the  problem  solving  and  to  be  informed  of  what  is  happening  ?n  the 
interface.  Each  interface  is  a  task  (in  a  multi-task  environment)  which  communicate  by  messages  with  the 
technical  assistant. 

4.  The  conceptual  knowledge  base 

The  conceptual  knowledge  base  (CKB)  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  modelled  domain,  the 
basic  assumptions  and  hypotheses  underlying  the  model  (e.g.  kinematic  hypothesis,  contact  algorithm),  the 
definitions  of  concepts,  and  the  meaning  of  parameters  and  variable  values  (eg,  a  description  of  critical  values 
or  typical  values  of  variables).  This  CKB  is  organized  as  a  hierarchy  of  hypermedia  modules  which  can  be 
performed  independently,  Each  module  has  prerequisite  relationships  and/or  isa  specialization  relationships  to 
the  other  modules.  In  a  module  several  concepts  are  introduced.  They  are  grouped  under  four  categories: 

Relevant  physical  concepts.  These  part  of  the  modules  provide  a  good  physical  understanding  of  the  concerned 
phenomena  and  an  overview  on  the  theoretical  considerations  needed  for  the  proper  resolution  of  the  industrial 
problems  of  the  student. 

Kiodelling.  The  modelling  aspects  are  discussed  in  order  to  provide  a  good  understanding  of  the  input 
parameters  and  the  ability  to  realise  reasonable  models  of  th^  analysed  phenomena. 

Practical  considerations.  The  specificity  of  each  type  of  analysis  (here  stamping  or  occupant  safety  simulations) 
allows  the  student  to  access  for  hints  about  classical  pitfalls. 

Exercises.  Made  accessible  by  the  system  when  the  student  has  been  studying  the  relevant  parts  of  the  module. 
These  exercises  are  v.  .mentary  applications  (variable  assignment  exercises)  that  provide  a  more  understanding 
of  concepts  and  principles  underlying  the  model.  The  student  is  free  to  choose  values  to  assign  to  certain 
variables  or  parameters  and  watch,  in  real  time,  the  development  of  the  state  of  the  model.  The  system 
evaluates  the  given  answer  to  give  some  comments  and  interpretations  of  the  results. 

Much  of  phenomena  (e.g.  self-contact,  airbag  and  stamping)  are  illustrated  by  synchronizing 
animation  and  sound.  Hotwords  are  also  used  to  trigger  pop-up  explanations  of  terms  in  a  text  or  branch  to 
other  nodes. 

5.  Pedagogical  expert 

A  FESS  provides  an  infrastructure  for  accomplishing  engineer's  tasks,  i,e,  the  various  activities  appear 
as  objects  in  the  screen  like  the  names  of  menus,  dialogue  boxes,  fields  to  t>pe  in,  or  buttons.  The  interface  of 
FESS  is  generaly  an  event-driven  system  where  nothing  happens  until  an  event  occurs.  Events  result  from  user 
actions  such  as  clicking  a  mouse  button,  pressing  a  key,  moving  the  mouse  on  the  screen,  or  choosing  a  menu 
item.  We  define  the  student  interaction  with  the  FESS  as  a  sequence  of  operations  that  are  performed  upon  the 
interface  to  do  a  task.  When  there  is  a  normative  sequence  of  input  and  output  associated  with  the  interaction 
we  will  speak  of  procedure  or  skill.  The  distinction  between  a  procedure  and  a  skill  is  that  the  student  can  have 
knowledge  about  procedures  without  being  particularly  'skilled*  in  executing  them.  To  take  into  account  of 
some  sources  of  cognitive  difficulties  [Waern,  K.  G,  1991]  in  the  interaction  with  the  FESS.  the  pedagogical 
expert  uses  two  attributes:  Task  complexity:  estimates  the  eflbrt  that  is  required  to  learn  how  to  master  the 
sequence  of  operations  that  compose  the  task.  This  attribute  takes  three  values:  very  complex,  complex  and 
simple.  The  basic  idea  is  that  integrating  command  sequences  as  procedural  knowledge  (more  or  less 
automatic)  for  the  most  frequent  work  tasks  is  done  quite  quickly.  Memory-prohlems:  depending  on  the 
number  of  zooming  operations  and  the  time  response  of  commands  that  are  in  the  task,  tlie  pedagogical  expert 
affects  to  this  attribute  one  of  these  values:  much,  few  and  no.  The  basic  idea  is  that  tasks  using  the  zooming 
function  to  enlarge  mesh  details  present  some  short  term  memory  problems,  in  that  the  student  may  lose  the 
perception  of  the  totality  of  the  mesh.  In  addition,  the  computer  takes  in  several  cases' long  time  to  respond  to 
certain  commands  and  could  also  introduce  short  term  memory  problems.  The  typical  situation  in  such  cases  is 
that  the  student  is  conceptualizing  a  sequence  of  procedural  operations. 

The  opcralional  knowledge  is  organized  into  general  knowledge  (mechanical  engineering  expert) 
which  determines  wlint  to  do  and  specific  knowledge  (technical  assistant)  which  determines  how  to  do  it.  Both 
general  and  specific  knowledge  are  acquired  in  the  context  of  solving  a  library  of  problems  with  collaboration 
between  the  student  and  the  S)Stem.  These  problems  are  grouped  according  to  the  level  of  use  of  the  FESS.  The 
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student  go  over  this  library'  from  base  to  advanced  level  of  use.  The  student  has  the  overall  control  on  problem 
solving.  He/she  decides  whether  to  interrupt  the  resolution  and  proceed  or  whether  to  stop  and  ask  the  system 
to  proceed.  The  s>'Stem  interventions  on  student  failures  are  immediate  in  coaching  stage  and  are  wait-and-see 
[Galdes  ,  D.  K.,  et  al.,  ]  in  fading  stage.  The  system  evaluates  student  actions  in  terms  of  the  expert 
understanding  of  the  task  [Newman,  D.  1989]. 

Depending  on  the  student's  model,  the  objectives  of  the  problem,  the  level  of  use  of  the  FESS,  the 
focus  knowledge  (use  of  the  tool,  comprehension  of  the  product  physics,  compchension  of  the  task  of  an 
engineer,  improve  the  performance  of  a  certain  skill),  the  pedagogical  expert  selects  one  or  more  different 
intervention  t>'pcs  during  the  resolution  of  a  problem.  The  intervention  types  are:  to  accompagny  (e.g.  "Lets 
choose  the  units");  to  direct  (e.g.  "Introduce  the  material  properties**);  to  take  care  by  forbid  some  uses  (e.g.  "Do 
not  use  physical  contraints  for  the  tools")  or  by  prevent  for  the  eventuel  errors  (e.g.  "Be  sure  that  the  sheet  mesh 
is  regular");  to  reduce  the  difficulty  (e.g.  breaking  a  goal  into  its  subgoals),  summarize,  demonstrate  a  goal;  to 
maintain  the  orientation  in  comparison  with  the  principal  goal  or  to  the  intermediate  goals  (e.g.  to  remind  the 
goal);  to  indicate  the  decisive  characterestics  (e.g.  provide  the  useful  information  to  proceed);  control  the 
frustration  (e.g.  provide  evaluations,  encouragements);  to  scaffold,  i.e.,  provide  a  set  of  mechanisms  that  enable 
the  student  to  perform  a  task,  but  which  fade  away  as  thv"  student  becomes  more  expert  (e.g.  disable  all  menu 
items  in  the  interface  that  are  not  useful  to  perform  the  task  in  foccus,  or  highlight  a  menu  item).  This  is  what 
called  [James  A.,  et  al.,  1988]  dynamic  support  which  is  derived  from  the  learning  principle  referred  to  as  "the 
zone  of  proximal  development"  [Vygotsky,  1986).  The  pedagogical  expert  is  a  knowledge-based  system  where 
each  intervention  type  is  implemented  as  a  set  of  production  rules.  Another  rules  maintains  the  student  model 
(overlay  model)  after  each  problem  solving. 

6.         Mechanical  Engineering  Expert  (MEE) 

The  lAEE  is  a  knowledge-based  system  that  contains  engineering  expertise.  It  contains  a  knowledge 
base  structured  into  two  levels:  strategic  level  and  a  tactical  level.  The  strategic  level  is  described  by  a  set  of 
plans  that  organize  the  overall  control  of  problem  solving.  The  tactical  level  is  a  set  of  production  rules  that 
make  different  terminal  decisions  like  the  choice  of  material  type,  the  choice  of  variable/parameter  values.  The 
strategic  level  is  tool  independent  but  the  tactical  level  is  tool  dependent  as  shown  in  the  following  examples; 


Plan  1 

Objective:  resolve  a  problem 
Actions:  (preprocessing,  resoiiuio:%  pr/Sq;roccssing)^ 

Rules 

If  tlic  problem  is  to  improve  the  stability  of  the  computation 
Then  define  two  bead  interfaces,  one  against  each  surface 
of  the  sheet. 

Plan  4 

Objective:  introduction  of  complementary  data 

Actions:    {Nodal    rcstramts,   Load   definitions.  Slide 

interface.  Material  properties.  Control  data}  * 

Rule  11 

To  introduce  an  equivalent  drawbead  between  the  sheet, 
the  blankholdcr  and  the  die  Use  the  model  type  4. 

Table  1:  Plans  and  rules  examples 


The  MEE  contains  also  a  plan-interpreter  KEPLER-OBJECT  which  is  an  extension  of  KEPLER 
(Futtersack,  M,  Labat,  J.M.  1993;  Vivet,  M.  1988]  to  allow  collaborative  solving  and  object-oriented  features. 

1.    Technical  Assistant 

The  Technical  Assistant  monitors  student's  interactions  with  the  FESS,  makes  the  useful  suggestions 
to  the  student  about  FESS  capabilities  in  the  context  of  current  activities  and  facilitates  the  accomplishment  of  a 
particular  task  by  a  student  who  docs  not  currently  know  how  to  do  it.  It  contains  a  network  describing  the 
reSS  interface.  At  the  meta  level,  the  nodes  represent  tools  and  the  links  represent  events  that  define  the  action 
to  perform  on  an  object  in  order  to  access  to  another  tool.  A  tool-node  contains  a  hierarchical  organization  of 
actions  as  they  appear  in  the  interface  of  the  FESS.  The  lowest  level  correspond  to  elementary  actions  (e.g., 
choice  of  material  model,  introduce  parameter  value)  whereas  higher  level  nodes  correspond  to  abstract  tasks 
(e.g.,  creating  the  mesh,  introducing  complementary  data,  analyzing  results)  that  are  executed  as  a  sequence  of 
sub-tasks.  (A  sub-task  could  be  either  a  simple  action  or  another  sequence  of  sub-tasks).  A  sequence  of  events  is 
associated  for  each  action  in  order  to  know  how  to  perform  it.  The  choice  of  what  prompt  to  give  and/or  how  to 
do  a  task  are  implemented  by  searching  a  path  between  the  current  state  and  the  goal  state.  A  current  state  is 
defined  by  a  set  of  all  visible  objects  and  the  goal  slate  by  a  set  of  objects  that  will  be  visible  in  order  to  perform 
the  desired  task.  The  path  contains  the  sequence  of  events  that  allow  the  transition  between  these  two  states. 


^ordered  actions  arc  between  ()  and  inde|)cndent  actions  arc  between  { }. 
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Depending  on  the  intervention  type  sclcclcd  by  the  pedagogical  expert,  this  exhaustive  path  is  pruned  before 
submitted  to  the  explanatory  expert. 


8«  Conclusion 

A  prototype  COMPANION  has  been  implemented  on  a  PC/Windows  platform  using  TOOLBOOK  for 
multimedia  aspects,  KAPPA  for  rule  based  and  oricnted-object  techniques  and  KEPLER  for  the  planning.  This 
prototype  is  tested  by  some  end  users  and  evaluated  by  trained  specialists.  The  results  are  globally  positive 
especially  for  the  global  philosophy  of  COMPANION:  hypermedia  techniques  for  conceptual  knowledge  and 
cognitive  apprenticeship  for  operational  knowledge.  The  organization  and  the  structure  of  the  modules  are 
appreciated  and  steel  the  same  for  the  end  product.  Actually,  we  improve  the  expertise  of  the  different 
knowledge-base  systems  and  add  another  lunctonality  to  the  system,  where  the  student  can  express  his/her 
hypothesis,  interpretations  and  evaluation  of  the  simulation  results.  Further  experimental  studies  with 
COMPANION  are  also  planned. 
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Abstract:  Most  educational  software  lack  either  sophisticated  CAI-facilitics  or 
modern  hypermedia  functionality.  By  combining  these  two  aspects  we  not  only 
increase  interactivity  between  computer  and  learning  persons  by  means  of  new 
functions  such  as  moving  dragbuttons  across  the  screen  and  giving  multimedia 
feedback,  but  also  enhance  the  educational  effect.  This  paper  describes  how  to  embed 
a  system  for  question/answer  dialogs  into  a  hypermedia  system  and  points  out  the 
resulting  advantages. 


During  the  last  decade  learning  has  shifted  from  rigid  system  driven  courseware  to  user  controlled  systems 
allowing  the  learning  person  (in  this  paper  simply  called  student)  to  explore  the  learning  material  by  browsing 
through  and  interactively  navigating  in  large  databases  of  information  material.  Multimedia  provides  functions  to 
present  data  in  a  motivating  way  stimulating  our  senses  by  using  different  kinds  of  information  material  such  as 
films,  high  resolution  digitized  photographs  and  computer  graphics,  any  kind  of  sound  (digitized,  MIDI, 
synthesized  speech),  or  simple  text.  Hypermedia  functions  help  to  organize  chunks  of  information  stored  in 
databases  by  setting  links  and  references.  But  where  is  the  learning  component,  someone  might  ask.  With  good 
educational  software  students  should  be  involved  actively,  not  just  simply  watching.  Learning  environments 
should  ask  questions  and  judge  the  given  answers.  Many  students  faithfully  believe  that  they  understand  what 
they  hr!ve  just  read  or  heard.  But  when  it  comes  to  applying  this  knowledge  it  soon  turns  out  that  there  is  a  gap 
betwc<  \  understanding  something  and  actually  applying  it.  Only  when  you  exercise  an  operation  you  can  be  sure 
that  you  have  actually  understood  it  Many  popular  hypermedia  and  multimedia  systems  have  been  propagated 
as  learning  environments,  as  e.g.  HyperCard  (Ambron  S,  &  Hooper  K.,  1990),  HyperTies  (Shneiderman  B. 
1989),  or  Authorware  Professional  (Authorware  1990)  but  they  cannot  often  really  combine  traditional  and 
approved  CAI-techniques  (CAI  stands  for  Computer  Assisted  Instruction)  with  the  new  features  of  hypermedia 
systems  such  as  different  kinds  of  links.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  how  to  build  a  highly  interactive 
system  by  merging  HyperM  -  a  Windows  based  hypermedia  system  -  with  a  powerful  system  for  non  intelligent 
question/answer  dialogs  (Q/A-dialogs). 


HyperM 

For  several  hypermedia  projects  we  needed  a  powerful  PC-based  hypermedia  system  that  among  other 
demands  should  be  able  to  handle  huge  amounts  of  data  without  loss  of  performance.  It  should  also  enable  us  to 
add  new  features. 

To  this  aid,  HyperM  (Sammer  P.,  1991)  was  developed  at  the  IHM.  "Images  of  Ausu-ia"  is  the  most  famous 
project  running  under  HyperM.  This  project  was  developed  in  order  to  present  Ausu-ia  at  the  EXPO  '92  in 
.Seville,  Spain,  and  at  the  EXPO  '93  in  Taejon,  South  Korea  in  an  extended  version  including  Korean  text 
(Maurer  H.,  Sammer  P.,  &  Schneider  A.,  1994).  "Images  of  Ausu-ia"  consists  of  some  3000  digitized 
photographs  in  high  quality  which  iire  displayed  at  remarkably  high  speed,  cartographic  material,  and  digiii/od 
lilin-clips  which  can  be  played  without  additional  hardwai'c.  Some  18000  textual  supplements  are  available.  The 
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user  can  select  one  of  the  languages  English.  French,  German.  Italian.  Korean,  and  Spanish  in  order  to  get  all  the 
language-sensitive  information  including  the  user  interface  in  the  desired  language. 

The  user  interface  can  easily  be  redesigned  for  specific  application  to  fit  needs  such  as  self  explanatory  and 
intuitive  navigation  support  (e.g.  for  going  back  to  the  previous  scene,  scrolling  large  images,  or  branching  to 
different  parts  of  the  prescntation).We  did  not  use  all  of  the  numerous  features  available  in  HyperM  for  the 
EXPO  projects  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  "lack  of  complication".  The  database  management  system 
(DBMS)  for  example  allows  complex  database  manipulations  using  SQL  (structured  query  language).  As  a  result 
of  the  flexibility  of  our  hypermedia  system  we  could  not  only  incorporate  peripheral  devices  (e.g.  starting  the 
presentation  triggered  by  the  beam  of  a  photoelectric  barrier)  but  also  complex  modules  such  as  sophisticated 
ansA'cr  judging. 


The  question/answer  system 

The  Q/A-system  has  been  designed  as  an  independent  module  which  allows  the  creation  and  execution  of 
topic  independent,  highly  interactive  Q/A-dialogs.  This  section  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Q/A-sysiem  and 
explains  how  it  has  been  embedded  into  HyperM.  A  detailed  description  of  all  features  can  be  found  in  Holweg 
(1994).  implementational  details  can  be  looked  up  in  Spinka  (1993)  and  Dick  (1994). 

A  Q/A-dialog  is  an  interactive  process  where  the  system  presents  problems  by  asking  questions  and  the 
student  solves  the  problems  by  answering  the  questions.  Problem  solving  should  be  done  as  intuitively  as 
possible  by  clicking  on  buttons,  moving  graphical  objects,  entering  text,  or  any  other  kind  of  user  input  you  can 
ihink  of  (as  for  example  input  from  a  MIDI-keyboard,  data  gloves  or  touch  screens).  Our  system  can  currently 
handle  input  from  keyboards  and  from  pointing  devices.  Each  type  of  user  input  has  its  typical  characteristics 
which  can  be  checked  (e.g.  text  input  can  be  compared  with  a  predefined  model  answer,  the  movement  of 
graphical  objects  can  be  compared  with  predefi.ied  moving  paths ).  Based  on  ideas  of  object-oriented  structures 
our  Q/A-system  consists  of  a  number  of  object^;,  each  representing  a  type  of  input  as  well  as  rules  how  to  judge 
the  student's  input  These  objects  are  called  interactors  (lAs  for  short)  because  they  have  the  ability  to  receive 
user  input,  judge  it.  and  react  according  to  the  results  of  judging.  In  this  way  interactivity  between  system  and 
student  is  guaranteed.  The  Q/A-system  can  be  easily  extended  by  adding  new  inleractor  types,  as  for  instance  an 
intcraclor  that  handles  the  input  of  a  MIDI-keyboard.  However,  a  single  interactor  is  too  restricted  in  its  features 
to  consu-uct  complex  Q/A-dialogs.  Therefore  a  Q/A-dialog  consists  of  several  interactors  which  are  supervised 
by  the  control  unit.  The  control  unit  contains  a  predefined  flow  structure  of  a  Q/A-dialog  coordinating  when  an 
interactor  can  be  used  by  the  student  and  when  it  is  locked  (Figure  1  schematically  shows  how  interactors, 
judging  algorithms,  reaction  parts  and  control  units  work  together.  Figure  3  gives  an  example  of  a  Q/A-dialog). 


input 


judginent 


judgment 
(control  unit) 


r  > 
activate  HyperM 

^■■i^  mcsMget  to 

1  Q/A-tyttcm 

<»>-T  

)3c  »cnptj 

Figure  I:  QlA-dialo^n  •  a  cooperation  of  inleractors,  judging  algorithms,  reaction  parts  and  control  units. 
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As  already  mentioned  the  activity  of  an  intcractor  deals  with  three  essential  points:  user  input  ->  judgment 
->  reaction.  The  Q/A-system  is  designed  as  a  platform  independent  module  that  can  be  easily  embedded  into 
different  hypermedia  systems.  In  contrast  to  the  judgment  section  which  is  implemented  as  a  totally  inde|..jndeni 
nuxlule  there  are  parts  of  the  user  input  and  reaction  section  that  are  tightly  connected  to  the  superior  hypermedia 
sysicm  and  its  user  interface.  Hence  processes  such  as  entering  a  text-answer  or  clicking  on  buttons,  and 
reactions  as  e.g.  displaying  a  picture  on  the  screen,  activating  audio  signals,  or  giving  a  textual  response  have 
been  removed  to  the  superior  system.  Figure  2  schematically  shows  how  the  Q/A-module  is  embedded  into 
HyperM.  Although  as  a  consequence,  this  method  has  som,c  disadvantages  (HyperM  has  to  know  about  at  least 
the  input  features  of  the  Q/A-module)  the  advantages  are  prevailing.  The  Q/A-system  can  react  in  any  way  by 
just  requesting  HyperM  to  act.  The  command  ''activate  subscene  namej)f_subscene"  directs  HyperM  to  execute 
a  subscene  with  the  specified  name.  A  subscene  is  similar  to  a  subprogram  in  programming  languages  which  has 
access  to  all  features  of  the  language.  Thus,  the  Q/A-system  has  access  to  all  features  of  HyperM  including  all 
"Hyper-functions".  In  the  following  we  have  listed  some  of  the  points  which  result  from  a  combination  of  the 
i\v()  systems: 

•  The  judging  of  a  student  answer  causes  HyperM  to  branch  to  specified  locations  and  can  thus  be  used  to 
navigate  in  the  leaniing  material. 

•  Different  languages  are  supported.  Text  messages  and  responses  can  be  edited  in  several  languages. 
HyperM  automatically  displays  the  text  in  the  selected  language. 

•  Hypertext  features  can  be  used.  Words  in  text  messages  and  responses  can  be  clicked  on  and  links  to 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  or  other  parts  of  HyperM  can  be  executed,  however,  authors  of  Q/A-dialogs 
have  to  be  careful  when  formulating  questions  while  this  feature  is  allowed.  A  question  that  asks  for  the 
birthday  of  Napoleon  might  for  example  encourage  the  students  to  look  up  the  answer  in  an  encyclopedia 
just  by  clicking  on  the  word  Napoleon  instead  of  answering  the  question  themselves. 

•  Keywords  attached  to  Q/A-dialogs  make  those  dialogs  accessible  through  queries.  Thus  libraries  of  Q/A- 
dialogs  of  different  topics  can  be  collected. 


i/sot'i^pui  j—^^'        judgment  |— fQaction  Figure  2: 


The  Q/A-system  currently  supports  the  following  intcractors:  7cx//rt/7u/-rields,  PushButtons,  RadioBuiions. 
I  oucliiUitions ,  Dra^Buttons ,  ChcckBoxes  and  others  which  do  not  gel  tlieir  input  from  the  student  {Tim.,s, 


The  Q/A-module  is  responsible  for 


controlling  a  QiA-dialog  and  judging 
the  user  input.  User  input  itself  and 


reactions  such  as  displaying  a  picture, 
playing  sound  or  giving  text  responses 
are  done  by  the  superior  hyper-media 
system. 
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Counters,  Conditionals),  These  "other"  interactors  arc  important  for  controlling  the  internal  flow  of  Q/A-dialogs 
by  performing  reactions  under  special  conditions  (such  as  time-outs  or  counting  the  number  of  wrong  answers). 
Interactors  can  be  arranged  in  any  desired  order.  Figure  3  shows  a  typical  example  that  extensively  makes  use  of 
DragButtons  which  can  be  clicked  on  and  moved  across  the  screen.  The  left  part  of  this  figure  shows  a  sketch  of 
a  bicycle  brake.  After  the  brake  has  been  displayed  to  the  student,  it  is  erased  from  the  screen  and  the  sUident  has 
to  reassemble  the  brake  by  dragging  each  single  part  with  the  mouse  to  its  corresponding  position  (right  part  of 
the  figure).  All  parts  are  defined  as  interactors  of  type  DragButton  and  have  one  or  more  destinations  where  they 
can  be  moved  to  (a  bolt  can  for  example  be  used  either  on  the  left  or  the  right  side  of  the  brake,  therefore  the  bolt 
has  defined  more  than  one  desUnadon).  The  order  of  assembling  is  not  arbiu^,  a  nut  for  example  cannot  be  set 
before  the  bolt  has  been  fixed.  Thus,  the  student  has  to  take  care  of  special  rules  (as  they  occur  in  the  daily  work 
of  a  mechanic).  These  rules  have  to  be  specified  in  the  judging  section  of  the  DragButtons  and  in  the  conU'ol  unit 
performing  the  task  of  supervising  the  learning  person.  The  following  list  shows  some  examples  of  such  rules: 


DRAG  aluminum  part  1  TO  position  aluminum  1 

DRAG  boltl  TO  (position  bolt  left  OR  position  bolt  right) 
»  start  with  aluminum  part  1  or  aluminum  part  2  in  any  order 
•  boltl  must  not  be  moved  before  aluminum  part  1    aluminum  part  2  has  been  set 


boltl 
bolt2 


nuti 
nut2 


• 

• 

pos^bolt^left 

\ 

I  ji  pos_bolt_right 
pos_alumiruml     ;:■  ^ 


pos_aluminium2 


aluminum? 


Figure  3:    This  is  an  example  of  a  bicycle  brake  that  has  to  be  assembled  by  snapping  each  part  with  the  mouse 
and  dragging  it  to  its  corresponding  position  on  the  right  side  of  this  figure. 


Components  of  the  Q/A-system 


From  the  technical  point  of  view  Q/A-dialogs  consist  of  interactors  and  conU'ol  units.  But  there  are  other 
properties  that  are  responsible  for  a  flexible  and  powerful  use  of  Q/A-dialogs.  This  section  presents  some  points 
I  hat  were  considered  to  be  important  for  the  development  of  our  Q/A-system. 

•  Tlie  power  of  every  Q/A-system  stands  and  falls  with  tlie  availability  of  flexible  Judging  Algorithm.  The  user 
input  must  be  examined  for  correctness  by  comparing  the  given  answer  with  a  predefined  model  answer.  Most 
Inicractors  typically  offer  judging  algorithms  as  part  of  their  features.  A  7ex///ipz^r-interactor  fur  example 
contains  a  judging  algorithm  that  checks  student  answers  for  spelling  errors,  synonyms,  forbidden  words, 
repeated  words,  word  groups  and  intervals  of  numbers,  date  or  time.  To  find  spelling  errors  we  have  used  the 
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Ijopular  algorithm  for  the  Weighted  Levenshtein  Distance  (a  short  description  can  be  found  in  Nesbit  (1986)) 
because  this  algorithm  is  easy  to  use  and  returns  a  measure  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  compared  words. 
DragBuitons  use  a  judging  algorithm  that  watches  over  the  student's  movements  with  the  mouse.  The  learning 
person  has  to  move  the  DragButton  to  predefined  destinations,  touch  areas  on  the  screen,  follow  given  paths  or 
stay  within  a  given  area.  The  control  unit  itself  is  nothing  else  than  a  judging  algorithm  that  supervises  the 
flow  of  a  Q/A-dialog.  Because  of  its  modularity  the  Q/A-module  can  be  easily  enhanced  by  new  judging 
algorithms  and  existing  algorithms  can  be  exchanged  by  more  powerful  ones.  In  this  way  judging  text  answers 
could  be  managed  by  language  understanding  systems  based  on  semantic  analysis  (which  in  contrast  to  the 
existing  method  requires  language  dependent  knowledge  based  databases)  (sec  e.g.  Crocker  M.W.  &  Lewin  I., 
1992).  Methods  of  artificial  intelligence  as  those  used  in  game  playing  theory  (Winston  P.H.,  1984)  could  be 
incorporaic4  into  the  control  unit  and  thus  help  to  decide  if  students'  actions  have  to  be  judged  right  or  wrong. 

When  we  consider  Q/A-dialogs  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  we  see  a  need  for  several  Learning 
Strategies.  There  exists  a  number  of  standard  types  of  learning  strategies  such  as  multiple  choice  tests, 
vocabulary  tests,  drill&praclice  and  form  filling  which  are  well  known  features  in  computer  assisted  learning 
(sec  e.g.  Merill  P.F.  &  Salisbury  D.,  1984;  Huber  R,  Maurer  H.,  &  Makedon  F.,  1988;  and  Nesbit  J.C.  & 
Yamamato  N..  1991).  They  are  still  interesting  nowadays  especially  when  they  are  mixed  with  graphical 
features.  A  multiple  choice  question  for.  example  could  be  answered  by  simply  clicking  on  the  correct 
answers.  However,  they  are  often  regarded  as  old-fashioned  because  of  their  rigid  behaviour.  In  addition  to 
these  well  known  learning  strategies  it  is  necessary  to  offer  strategies  that  have  shifted  the  control  from  the 
system  to  the  learning  person.  The  student  can  experiment  with  a  problem  by  trying  different  solutions  thus 
figuring  out  which  one  is  correct.  Most  times  there  is  not  only  one  correct  solution  to  a  problem,  there  can  be 
many  ways  to  finish  a  Q/A-dialog  in  the  right  way.  The  example  with  the  bicycle  brakes  is  typical  for  that  kind 
of  strategy  which  can  be  placed  somewhere  between  Learning  by  Doing  and  Learning  by  Trial  and  Error  (sec 
e.g.  the  articles  of  Schank  (1993)  who  presents  an  interactive  multimedia  system  for  learning  and  Vivet  (1991) 
who  deals  with  those  strategies  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view).  New  strategies  can  easily  be  created  by  use 
of  the  control  unit,  approved  siategies  can  be  stored  in  databases  and  accessed  whenever  needed  (see  also  the 
following  paragraph  about  databases). 

Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  have  algorithms  that  repeatedly  ask  the  same  type  of  question  but  use  different 
parameters  and  values.  We  call  them  Question  Asking  Agorithms.  Questions  and  answers  are  not  exactly 
defined  by  the  author,  but  they  are  established  at  execution  time.  This  type  of  Q/A-dialog  is  known  as  adaptive 
CAI  in  literature  (see  Uhr  L.,  1969;  or  Park  S.  &  Tennyson  R..  1983  for  a  survey  of  early  systems).  A 
vocabulary  test  for  example  gets  words  and  translations  out  of  a  database.  The  selection  of  vocabularies 
depends  on  special  learning  strategies  such  as  the  n-piles  method  (Stubcnrauch  R..  1989)  which  repeats 
incorrectly  answered  questions.  Linear  equations  and  definite  solutions  can  be  calculated  at  runtime  which 
guarantees  alternation  since  the  same  question  can  contain  different  variables  each  time  it  is  presented  (sec 
Maurer  H.,  Stone  M.G.,  Stubcnrauch  R..  &  Gillard  P.,  1991  for  a  discussion  on  the  pros  ans  cons  of  such 
algorithms). 

HypcrM  extensively  uses  Databases  for  storing  all  kinds  of  information  such  as  images,  sounds,  films  and  last 
but  not  least  Q/A-dialogs.  This  guarantees  easy  access  to  the  data  and  makes  enlargements  simple.  Questions 
can  be  collected  in  databases  and  can  then  be  accessed  by  HypcrM  through  keywords  and  queries.  Thus  it 
becomes  possible  to  ask  HypcM  to  post  all  questions  about  a  specific  topic,  as  for  example  sorting  algorithms. 
The  Q/A-system  itself  uses  databases.  Vocabulary  tests  for  instance  get  words  and  translations  out  of  a 
database.  The  order  of  questions  depends  on  question  asking  algorithms  as  we  mentioned  above.  Furthermore, 
databases  can  be  useful  for  editing  Q/A-dialogs.  Standard  types  of  learning  strategies,  control  units,  predefined 
intcractors  and  model  answers  are  best  qualified  for  being  stored  in  databases  and  being  accessed  when 
needed. 
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Conclusion 

Most  of  the  components  listed  above  have  already  been  implemented  and  we  are  working  on  the 
completion.  We  have  tried  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  hypermedia  system  with  the  features  of  a  Q/A-sysicm. 
Information  and  learning  material  can  be  presented  in  a  modem  way  by  displaying  all  kinds  of  multimedia  data. 
The  user  can  browse  through  the  presented  material  by  following  links  and  exploring  the  contents  of  the 
presentation.  The  Q/A-system  offers  both  traditional  learning  strategics  such  as  drill&practice  and  form  filling, 
and  Q/A -dialogs  where  the  control  is  partly  given  to  the  learning  person  and  the  system's  job  is  to  watch  over  the 
student's  activities.  The  learner  should  be  able  to  focus  on  the  contents  and  not  the  operation  of  the  program, 
problems  should  be  solvable  intuitively,  according  to  the  motto:  "you  don't  explain  the  solution  to  a  problem, 
you  just  show  it". 
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Abstract:  The  paper  discusses  a  computerized  learning  environment  called 
l  urilcCiniph  that  is  designed  and  developed  to  support  collaborative  problem 
solving.  Within  the  Icju'ning  environment,  leaniers  are  requested  ip  write 
computer  programs  to  generate  geometric  figures.  The  insU'uctional  focus  of  the 
sNsteni  is  to  enhance  Die  learner's  i.lSP  recursive  prognunming  skill  by  nuiking 
strategic  thinking  more  explicit,  inducing  reflection  through  reciprocal 
evaluation  and  criticism,  and  fostering  an  active  role  of  learning  through 
collaboration.  A  conversational  model  is  formulated  to  address  the  role  "of 
knowledge  in  the  collaborative  problem  solving  process,  and  llie  design  of  the 
.system  is  mainly  guided  by  the  theoretical  model.  In  addition  to  the  model. 
se\'enil  instructional  design  principles  arc  also  incorporated  to  make  the  learning 
en\  ironment  be  more  educationally  elfective  and  efficient. 


Theoretical  Framework 

Influence  of  p.'cr  collaboration  on  individual  cognitive  development  has  been  investigated  by  a  number 
oi  cducadonal  and  psychological  researchers,  and  findings  of  previous  resejuch  have  provided  us  rich 
information  in  this  reg^u'd.  1-irst,  collaborative  problem  solving  could  be  an  effective  catalvst  for  the 
enhancement  of  individual  cognitive  skills,   Piaget  indicates  that  peer  learning  could  reduce 

cgocentrism  and  i)r()\  i(ie  scaffolding  for  cognitive  development.  Alternative  to  this  view,  Vygotsky  ( 1978) 
proposes  the  concept  of  the  /one  of  proximal  development  that  social  interaction  plays  an  importaiit  role  in 
shaping  individual  cognitive  stnicturcs.  The  development  of  individual  cognitive  skills  could  be  detemnncd 
through  problem  solving  in  collaboration  with  more  capable  peers.  Second,  collaborative  problem  solving 
ma\  appeal  iwovc  intensity  of  learner's  involvement  and  attention  to  the  learning  activity.  Collaborative 
problem  solving  activities  usually  are  intrinsically  motivating  to  the  extent  that  Lliey  engage  individuals  in 
a  process  of  seeking  to  solve  problems  ajid  accomplish  goiils  that  require  the  exercise  of\alued  personal 
skills,  such  as  the  ability  of  self-determination  and  interpersonal  skills  (Leppcr,  1985),  Third,  collaborative 
problem  solving  is  important  for  inducing  individual  metacognitive  skills.  Piuticipants  in  a  group  could 
learn  to  control  and  monitor  their  behaviors,  and  to  develop  more  effective  problem  solving  strategies 
through  reciprocal  evaluation  and  criticism  (Pjilincsar  &  Brown,  1984). 

Over  the  last  several  years,  researchers  have  shifted  the  focus  and  become  intrigued  by  the  reciprcKal 
relations  between  individual  cognition  and  socijil  interaction  (Resnick,  Levine,  &  Teasley,  199.^).  Rather 


yihe  research  project  is  under  the  group  project  entitled  LISA,  which  is  currently  iunded  by  the  National 
Science  (\)uncil,  Taiwan.  1  .ISA  (Learning  IS  Active)  is  a  group  project  with  social  lemning  as  the  central 
focus.  'The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  establish  a  multi-channel  learning  envrionment,  where  a  student 
engages  in  social  learning  and  interacts  with  various  agents  who  may  be  human  beings  or  computer 
sinuilalcd  agents.  A  do/en  of  researches  and  graduate  students  Irom  different  universities  in  'Tjuwan  are 
involved  in  the  MSA  project. 
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than  seeking  lo  understand  cognitive  and  S(H:ial  prcKTsses  in  isolation  or  treating  one  process  as  context  for 
the  other,  a  growing  number  of  studies  seek  to  provide  conceptual  schemes  that  allow  the  investigation  of 
thinking  as  socio-cognitive  activity.  Particularly  the  development  of  die  situated  and  scKial  leaniing  theory 
has  allowed  us  to  rethink  die  nature  of  human  Iciu-ning  iuid  problem  solving.  Learning  is  considered  as  the 
development  of  S(x:ially  shaied  cognition  (Brown,  Collins,  &  Duguid,  1989),  Knowledge  is  no  longer 
merely  regarded  as  stored  representation  of  acquired  experience.  Knowledge  is  always  a  novel  consU'uction 
that  continues  to  develop  in  every  action  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  a  community  (Clancey  &  Roschelle. 
1991;(Miuiccy,  1992). 

The  dynamic  view  of  learning  as  continuous  alteration  of  an  individual's  current  knowledge  state  has 
certain  instructional  implication.  In  a  typical  teacher-student  inslructiomd  situation,  the  goal  of  a  teacher's 
work  can  be  regarded  as  providing  support  to  alter  the  student's  evolving  knowledge  state  so  that  it  may 
converge  to  his  own.  An  impoiumt  function  that  the  teacher's  exercise  is  to  monitor  the  leiu"ning  activit> 
and  assist  the  student  so  tliat  the  convergence  goes  effectively  (Chan,  1991),  An  analogous  process  can 
also  be  used  to  depict  the  collaborative  problem  solvii\g.  Participants  in  a  group  leiun  to  construct 
knowledge  by  mutuiilly  examining,  monitoring,  assessing  and  justifying  each  oUier's  knowledge.  Ihe  more 
capable  learners  play  a  role  of  cognitive  supporter  to  the  less  capable  ones,  A  successful  collaboration 
occurs  when  different  versions  of  knowledge  merge  into  one  that  is  conducive  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

hi  our  prciiminru'y  study,  subjects  were  arranged  in  pair  and  were  requestjd  to  write  LISP  codes  to 
'^olve  some  geometric  figure  problems.  In  order  to  explore  the  structure  of  a  successful  colIaborati\e 
problem  solving,  the  subjects'  conversational  dialogues  were  recorded  and  analyzed.  By  exiuiiining  the 
dialogues,  we  found  that  the  role  of  knowledge  is  critical  to  a  successful  collaboration.  A  conversational 
model  was  developed  to  capture  its  importance.  In  this  model,  we  roughly  partition  a  collaborative  problem 
solving  process  into  three  knowledge  construction  stages,  and  they  are  knowledge  communication, 
knowledge  negotiation,  and  knowledge  consolidation  stage.  It  is  iu"gued  that  in  the  knowledge 
communication  stage,  participants,  in  a  group  try  to  acquire  as  much  problem  infoniiaiion  as  possible, 
riiey  merely  exchange  and  transmit  information  lo  make  the  problem  as  clear  as  possible. 
Communication  of  knowledge  requires  lea.st  coordination  of  social  interaction  and  in\olves  lit  lie 
maintenance  oi  shared  conception.  As  participiuits  acquire  more  problem  information  and  undci stand  each 
t>iher  better,  they  will  be  more  involved  and  start  to  make  contribution  to  the  collaboration.  At  the  stage  of 
knowledge  negotiation,  an  individual  begins  to  fonnuiate  problem  solutions  and  attempts  to  share  his  ideas 
with  his  partner  as  partial  solutions  are  developed.  He  may  make  efforts  to  explain  his  ideas  or  seek  to 
draw  e\  idenee  to  con\  inee  his  partners  while  disagreement  occurs.  Proposals  to  die  problem  solution 
continue  to  be  refined  and  be  more  consonant  as  more  dissonance  is  resolved.  Knowledge  negotiation 
requires  certain  degree  of  coordination  of  piu'ticipants  and  involves  more  maintenance  of  shared 
understanding.  In  the  knowledge  consolidation  stage,  participants  of  a  group  continue  to  collaborate  to 
construct  acKl  maintain  a  shared  conception  of  a  problem.  They  work  togcdier  to  examine  and  \  alidate  their 
solutions.  Knowledge  ccmsolidation  is  highly  situated  and  requires  the  highest  degree  of  coordination 
among  the  parmers.  The  design  of  our  collaborative  learning  environment  is  on  the  basis  of  this  theoretical 
model.  I'igure  1  siiows  the  three  knowledge  construction  stages. 


Knowledge  Knowledge  Knowledge 

Communication  Negotiation  Consolidation 

L'igure  1.  The  conversational  model 

Since  knowledge  is  crioeal  t(^  a  successful  collaboration,  it  is  belie\ctl  that  eot)perati\e  learmng 
cm  iinnmeiit  must  be  designed  in  a  manner  that  enables  group  members  to  eomniunicate  and  share  their 
ideas  effectively.  Baker  (190L  I9t)2)  indicates  that  an  intelligent  teaching  system  c(uild  provide  some 
guidance  in  contlicting  situations  to  lacilitale  student's  explanations  within  a  collaborative  context.  In  ordci 
lu  pinMilc  j'uidance  to  facilitate  kiunvledge  constiuetion,  the  development  of  iMir  learning  system  uses  a 
(leliheraiely-designed  rcstrietcil  comniunicalion  intcrhkc  to  induce  indiviilual  meia-c(>miininicatiOM  skills 
Within  Ilk  Icuniii)'  en\  iionnuMit.  the  stmlenl  is  encouraged  ti^  express  iJieir  ilu^ughts  explicitly  by 
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*  idcntif>ing  the  goal  of  the  problem, 

*  chirifying  conflicting  arguments, 

*  elaborating  the  supporting  reason  of  explanatory  propositions,  and 

*  elaborating  the  opposing  reason  of  aigunicntative  propositions. 

It  is  argued  tliat  a  learning  system  lliai  promotes  meta-communiamon  skills  could  help  sludenis  maintain 
shared  cognition,  carefully  form  llieir  argumentation,  reduce  ambiguous  propositions,  and  conMriict 
Uioughtfiil  explanation.  A  successful  collaborative  problem  solving  activity  can  ilien  be  easily 
accomplisfied. 

Principles  Of  Instructional  Design 

llie  LISP  recursive  function,  iliat  is  taught  at  the  introductory  level  of  computer  science  courses,  is 
tiic  subject  selected  to  explore  the  design  and  development  of  the  cooperative  leaniing  environment. 
students  with  computer  science  major,  understanding  the  LISP  recursive  function  is  fundamental  to  the 
ad\  anccment  of  higher  level  of  computer  science  courses.  However,  the  student  always  have  a  hard  time  to 
Icani  to  write  tlie  LISP  codes,  since  httle  knowledge  can  be  transferred  from  their  previous  experience  about 
Uie  procedure -based  language,  such  as  PASCAL  and  C.  The  goal  of  our  system  is  to  train  students  who 
have  learned  tiie  s>iitax  of  LISP  language  with  little  LISP  programming  experience. 

In  tlie  TurtleCiraph,  the  student  will  learn  the  specific  nature  of  the  recursive  function  by  programming 
LISP  codes  in  combination  with  several  simple  LOGO  commands.  LOGO  is  a  language  developed  by 
Papert  and  his  colleagues  in  MIT,  and  it  is  used  to  teach  students  about  the  notion  of  computer 
programming  and  some  deepest  ideas  of  science  and  mathematics  (Papert,  1980),  In  tJie  TurtleGraph,  the 
task  is  designed  in  a  manner  that  the  student  is  requested  write  codes  that  move  the  turtle  at  the  pre- 
dosignated  direction  and  angle  to  draw  a  geometric  figure.  While  drawing  Uie  geometric  figure  and  tracing 
Uie  movement  of  the  turtle  on  the  saeen,  the  student  can  readily  capture  the  profound  nature  of  llie  recursive 
function.  By  situating  the  learning  activity  in  Uie  problem  solving  context,  the  system  can  help  ilie 
student  understand  tlie  specific  feature  and  function  of  acquired  knowledge.  Figure  2  shows  a  spiral  form  of 
geometric  figure  generated  by  the  TurtleGraph  codes. 

(defun  spiral  ( counter  IcngtJi  angle ) 
(cond 
( ( /  =  counter  0  ) 
( fd  length  ) 
( n  angle ) 

( spiral  ( -  counter  1  )  (  +  lengtli  1)  angle  ) 

) 

) 

) 


I'igure  2.  A  spiral  form  of  geometric  figure  with  TurtleGraph  codes. 

Several  instructional  principles  are  also  incorporated  in  the  system  to  make  each  learning  activity  be 
more  educationally  sound. 

A  Controlled  Conversational  Environment.  The  design  of  the  TurtleGraph  applies  the  "button 
control"  strategy  (Schank  &  3ona,  1991)  to  help  the  student  regulate  the  conversational  protocol  so  that  it 
can  promote  more  effective  and  efficient  collaborative  problem  solving.  Each  time  when  the  student  presses 
a  conversation  button  to  make  communication  with  his  partner,  the  button  prompts  him  to  elaborate  his 
conversational  suuements  depending  on  tlie  type  of  conversation  button  selected.  It  may  request  the  student 
10  elaborate  what  he  is  trying  to  propose,  oi  the  reason  why  he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  partner*s  ideas. 
The  button  is  designed  to  assist  problem  solvers  to  carefully  develop  their  ideas  and  regulate  llieir 
conversational  behaviors  during  the  collaboration.  All  Uie  conversational  dialogues  are  recorded  and 
displayed  in  sequence  on  the  computer  screen.  The  student  can  utilizx  Uie  dialogue  protocol  to  (a) 
understand  the  interaction,  (b)  reflect  his  own  problem  solving  behaviors,  and  (b)  organize  the 
conversational  action  and  sequence.  WiUi  the  assistance  of  Uic  conversation  button,  students  could  hold  one 
another  accountable  for  meaningful  participation  in  a  collaboratively  sustained  problem  solving  situation. 
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A  Conceptually  Visualized  Learning  Environment.  In  the  TurtleGraph,  gcomciric  figure  problems 
are  used  as  means  of  teaching  the  concept  of  LISP  lecursive  function.  It  is  a  display-based  problem 
solving  environment  that  emphasizes  representing  problems  in  an  external  display  (L<u-kin,  1988).  Witiiin 
the  TurtlcGraph^  the  student  can  immediately  see  and  reflect  on  the  prcKess  of  how  geometric  figure  is 
generated  by  the  turtle  while  manipulating  the  LISP  codes.  The  external  display  can  help  the  student 
explicitly  envision  his  current  knowledge  state  and  help  him  closely  examine,  analyze^  and  modify  his 
knowledge.  Hxtemal  display  can  also  reduce  the  student's  cognitive  load  by  making  the  knowledge 
acquisition  and  interpretation  processes  perceptual,  rather  than  logical.  Processing  information  perceptujilly 
is  easier  for  the  novice  lecuner  than  processing  information  logically.  Moreover,  arguments  among 
participants  in  a  group  can  easily  be  resolved  tlirough  perceptual  comparisons  and  judgments  Uiaii  through 
logical  inferences  from  purely  non visual  facts. 

A  Structured  Problem  Solving  Environment.  In  the  'I  urtleGraph»  various  geometric  figure  tasks 
were  designed  in  accordance  with  three  different  types  of  recursive  function.  The  three  types  are  head, 
middle,  and  tail  recursion.  The  classificatioti  is  based  on  the  location  of  recursion  in  the  prognun.  A  gocxl 
number  of  representative  problems  were  sampled  with  different  complexity  and  difficulty.  luicli  problem 
begins  with  a  story  and  the  student  is  assumed  to  play  the  role  of  computer  graphic  designer  inside  tlic 
story.  Story-based  problems  help  the  student  to  envision  how  the  knowledge  could  be  used  in  realistic 
situations  (Cognition  and  1  cchnology  ( Troup  at  Vanderbilt»  1990,  1992).  Just  as  an  etfcctivc  teacher  pays 
close  attention  to  a  student's  current  level  of  ability  and  gives  his  tasks  that  build  on  his  prior  learning,  the 
I'urileGraph  is  a  structured  practice  environment  that  sequences  lejuning  experience  based  on  eacli  individual 
student's  problem  solving  performance.  Hach  time  a  student  accom.plishes  a  task,  the  TurtleGraph  will 
assess  the  student  perfonnance  and  make  a  decision  to  give  an  easier  or  a  more  dilTicult  problem  to  the 
student  for  next  learning,  'llie  student  must  master  a  certain  level  of  problem  solving  skill  before  advancing 
to  attack  another  level  of  Uisk. 

The  Architecture  Of  The  System 

'llie  system  is  coded  by  tlic  SupcK'^ard  application  and  tlie  Lisp  inteipreter,  and  is  run  in  the  Niacin  loch 
work  station.  At  the  first  section  of  the  system,  a  tutorial  is  provided  to  teach  the  student  se\  eral  simple 
LOCK)  commands  that  are  used  to  draw  figures  by  moving  the  turtle  on  the  screen.  As  soon  as  the  student 
finish  the  tutorinl.  he  will  read  i\  story  containing  the  problem.  By  tnicing  and  analyzing  the  student's  \mov 
perfonnance  history,  the  system  will  select  a  problem  that  corresponds  to  the  student's  current  ability  level. 
If  the  student  chooses  to  attack  the  problem,  the  system  will  bring  him  to  the  TurtleGraph  Cooperative 
Problem  Solving  l^nvironment.  where  he  can  choose  to  solve  the  problem  alone  or  seek  a  pailncr  t(^ 
collaborate  with.  ITie  environment  contiiins  five  instructional  areas,  including  the  Control  Panel,  the  Tunic 
WiiuUnv,  the  Dialogue  Recorder,  the  IVognun  L!ditor»  and  the  Listener.  I'igure  3  shows  the  Turtledraph 
C(H)perative  Problem  Solving  Lnvironment. 

The  Control  Panel  contains  two  groups  of  conU'ol  button:  system  and  communication  button.  All 
learning  activities  are  openited  by  the  system  button.  The  Help  button  contrnns  general  help  information 
that  could  guide  the  student  to  use  the  system.  The  student  can  press  the  help  button  at  any  time  to  request 
assistance  from  the  system.  It  is  designed  in  a  manner  that  is  sensitive  to  the  student's  need.  1-ach  time 
the  student  presses  the  Description  button,  the  system  will  provide  detailed  iiroblem  infoi  niati(Mi.  1  he 
Llxamplc  button  contains  example  programs  for  student's  reference.  It  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
organize  his  prognmnning  knowledge  and  develop  problem  solving  strategies.  The  student  can  run  the 
example  progriuns  and  also  can  copy  and  adapt  tliem  for  his  own  use.  Within  the  TurilcCiraph,  the  student 
can  clioose  to  solve  a  problem  independently  or  seek  to  collaborate  with  other  students.  Once  the  student 
presses  the  Commu  button,  all  the  communication  buttons  become  activated,  and  the  student  can  start  to 
work  with  his  partner.  By  pressing  the  Check  button,  the  system  will  judge  the  student's  solution.  I  he 
Check  button  also  provides  the  Answer  option  if  the  student  wants  to  find  otil  the  correct  solution.  The 
student  can  press  the  Lxit  buttcni  to  quit  the  system  and  leave  it  at  any  point,  and  the  system  will  record  his 
performance  status  and  u palate  his  perlbrmance  history  in  the  database.  The  TurtleCiraph  will  provide 
instrucli()n  and  suggesticni  at  the  end  ol  each  learning  session. 

All  commutncation  bulti^is  are  designed  t(^  support  the  collahorati\e  problem  s(^l\  ing.  The  student 
can  press  any  C{nnmunication  button  t(^  discuss  with  his  partner  iluring  the  pioblem  soU  ing.  Once  the 
student  presses  the  button,  the  ssstem  shows  a  diak^^ue  box  protnpiing  him  to  eiihci  make  a  clear 
statement  about  what  he  is  itsing  to  ilo  or  elaN>rate  the  rcasoti  why  he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  partner. 
The  piompl  is  desi^tied  to  help  the  sHidenl  uKMiitoi  his  problem  sohing  beha\UH'.  legulate  (Ik 
totwersaluuial  proltn^-ol  and  make  an  ellective  c<^llab<Ma(ioii  v.ith  his  [xnliier 
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Figure  3.  The  TurtJeGraph  Cooperative  Problem  Solving  Environ  mem. 

The  'I'll rile  window  conuuns  a  turtle  for  drawing.  Inside  the  window  the  screen  will  show  the  figure 
with  ilie  movement  of  the  turtle  immediately  after  a  program  is  executed.  The  Dialogue  Recorder  keeps 
track  of  all  Uie  dialogue  statements  in  sequence  made  by  llie  problem  solvers  during  Uic  communicalion,  and 
all  statements  can  be  saved  for  future  reference.  Each  dialogue  statement  in  the  Dialogue  Recorder  is 
marked  with  the  communication  button  that  the  student  just  pressed  to  highlight  the  content  of  Uu: 
statement.  The  student  can  read  and  reflect  on  the  dialogue  statements  during  the  collaboration. 

Tbe  lower  part  of  tlie  screen  is  the  Program  lolitor  and  the  Listener.  The  student  generates  the  LISP 
codes  inside  the  editor  window.  The  editing  function  like  copying,  cutting,  and  pasting  can  be 
accomplished  by  pressing  the  pre-defined  shortcut  keys.  The  purpose  of  the  save  and  load  button  is  for 
saving  and  retrieving  progrjinis.  The  student  can  take  a  look  at  his  paiiner's  program  by  pressing  the 
Piirtner  Editor  button.  Another  special  design  in  the  Program  Editor  is  the  Co-exe  button.  The  student 
can  press  Co-exe  button  to  execute  his  program  and  the  figure  that  the  program  generates  will 
simultaneously  appears  in  his  and  tlie  partiier*s  Turtle  Window.  The  design  of  the  Partner  Editor  and  Co-exe 
button  aims  to  facilitate  tlie  process  of  collaboration. 

The  student  can  evaluate  his  TurtleGraph  codes  at  any  time  inside  the  Listener  box.  He  can  also  press 
the  Speed  button  to  control  the  speed  of  Turtle  movement.  The  Angle  Box  shows  tlie  degree  of  the  angle 
when  the  turtle  make  a  turn.  At  the  bottom  of  the  screen  the  system  shows  the  message  of  the 
collaborative  status.  All  facilities  provided  by  the  TurtleGraph  Cooperative  Problem'  Solving  Environment 
fully  support  the  collaborative  problem  solving  activity. 


Discussion 


This  paper  presents  an  ongoing  research  project  that  has  designed  and  developed  the  TurtleGraph 
collalx)rative  learning  environment.   With  tlie  reslricied  communication  interface,  tlie  system  can  prompt 
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students  to  make  more  effective  collaboration  by  reducing  the  ambiguity  of  the  explanation,  elaborating  the 
augmentative  reasons,  organizing  the  dialogue  sequence  during  the  conversation.  In  addition  we  plan  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  include  AI  techniques  to  expand  the  capability  of  the  communication  facility  and  the 
answer  diagnosis.  The  technical  infrastructure  of  the  TurtleGraph  cooperative  learning  environment  will 
continue  to  develop  v/ilh  more  thorough  evaluation. 
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Abstract:  The  design  of  a  re-usable  instructional  algorithm  for  computer-based 
instruction  (CBI)  is  described.  The  algorithm  is  designed  to  reduce  development 
and  life  cycle  costs  for  CBI  by  providing  an  authoring  environment  suited  for 
subject  matter  experts  who  do  not  have  instructional  skills,  and  by  supporting  rapid 
protot>ping.  The  specific  algorithm  described  implements  a  simulation-based 
reactive  en\'ironment  for  learning  and  practicing  device  operation  skills.  The 
approach  to  designing  and  implementing  the  algorithm  is  general  and  should  apply 
to  other  instructional  outcomes. 


Problem  Statement 

The  opportunity  for  repeated  practice  is  critical  to  the  development  of  procedural  skills.  The  effectiN  cness 
of  practice  may  be  increased  by  pro\*iding  guidance  and  feedback  to  the  learner  and  by  structuring  the  practice 
environment  to  transition  in  small  steps  from  simple  to  complex  practice  situations. 

Ulili/ing  a  computer  to  provide  practice  environments  has  several  ad\amages.  In  comparison  with  the 
real  environment,  a  computer  may  be  more  convenient,  safer,  and  less  expcnsi\e.  In  comparison  with  human- 
based  instructional  methods,  a  computer  is  more  patient,  more  consistent,  and  a\ailable  at  a  time  and  locntion 
convenient  for  the  indi\  idual  learner.  In  comparison  to  other  media-based  instructional  methods,  a  computer 
may  pro\  idc  a  reactive  practice  en\*ironment  and  the  potential  to  customize  the  instruction  to  the  indi\  idual 
learner. 

A  reaeti\e  practice  en\ironment  is  key  to  learning  procedural  skills.  The  learner  performs  and  the 
en\ironmcnt  reacts.  The  reaction  approximates  the  efTcc'  the  learner's  action  would  cause  in  the  real 
environment.  This  pro\'ides  context  for  the  learner  and  prepares  for  the  transition  from  the  practice  to  the  real 
cn\'ironment.  The  realistic  reaction  may  be  augmented  by  explicit  instructional  guidance  and  feedback  that 
would  not  occur  outside  the  instnictional  seUing.  Both  learner  and  the  instructional  control  program  may  \  ar> 
the  conditions  of  the  en\*ironmciit  and  the  requirements  for  performance  based  upon  the  learner's  progress. 

Unfortunately,  developing  computer-based  instruction  which  incorporates  a  reacti\e  environment,  explicit 
guidance  and  feedback,  and  \ariable  practice  conditions  and  performance  requirements,  is  \er>  expensi\e. 
Highly  specialized  personnel  are  required.  The  high  cost  and  long  timelines  of  development  and  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  personnel  limit  the  application  of  this  type  of  instruction.  It  is  simply  not  cost-efTective  if  the 
potential  audience  is  small,  the  instniction  will  have  a  short  useful  life,  or  the  development  is  being 
undertaken  by  a  small  company  or  intended  for  public  education. 

The  goal  of  our  research  is  to  dramatically  lower  the  cost  of  de\elopmciU  and  the  required  skill  level  of 
development  personnel  The  approach  is  lo  provide  ic-usable  instructional  programs  in  which  the  strategy  and 
tactics  are  pre-defined  for  a  particular  instnictional  objecti\e.  The  instructional  de\ eloper  need  onl\  describe 
the  desired  performance  and  the  cin  ironmcnt  of  the  performance. 
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Approach 


Existing  computer-based  instruction  (CBI)  authoring  tools  successfully  address  a  specific  problem.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  author,  someone  with  teaching  or  instructional  design  experience,  knous  what  they  want  to 
teach  and  how  they  want  to  teach  it  -  in  fact  the\  may  already  be  teaching  the  material  using  non-computer 
means.  The  author  is  not  however  an  experienced  computer  programmer,  and  docs  not  know  how  to  program 
the  computer  to  deli\er  the  desired  instruction.  The  authoring  language  or  system  is  designed  to  help  the 
author  make  the  translation  from  what 'to  teach  and  how  to  teach,  which  is  known,  to  how  to  make  the 
computer  teach,  which  is  unknown,  and  to  accomplish  this  without  requiring  the  author  to  become  an  expert 
programmer. 

As  computers  ha\c  become  more  widely  available,  more  organizations  have  desired  to  develop  computer- 
based  instruction  than  there  are  available  teachers  and  instructional  designers.  It  is  now  commonly  the  case 
that  the  person  responsible  for  developing  CBI  is  not  only  not  a  programmer,  but  is  not  an  experienced  teacher 
or  instructional  designer  either.  The  skill  this  person  is  most  likely  to  have  is  subject  matter  expertise.  The 
assumptions  made  by  existing  authoring  systems  --  that  the  author  knows  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it  - 
are  no  longer  \alid.  In  fact,  lack  of  knowledge  in  these  two  areas  ma>  be  the  most  important  barrier  to  the 
development  of  effective  CBI. 

The  successful  solution  to  the  problem  of  teachers  who  did  not  know  how  to  program  computers  was  not 
to  teach  them  to  be  programmers,  but  rather  to  provide  tools  that  allowed  them  to  create  CBI  without  needing 
to  leam  much  about  programming.  Similarly,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  subject  matter  experts  who  do  not 
know  much  about  instruction  will  not  be  to  teach  them  to  be  teachers,  but  to  pro\  ide  tools  which  allow  them  to 
create  CBI  without  needing  to  leam  either  programming  or  instructional  design. 

This  approach  does  not  focus  on  making  tools  that  are  just  "simple  to  use".  Teaching  and  learning  are 
complex  hunmn  endeavors  with  many  variables  and  incomplete  knowledge.  This  complexity  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided,  however  the  nature  of  the  complexities  presented  to  authors  can  be  managed.  The  most 
important  step  that  can  be  taken  is  to  assure  that  the  authoring  decisions,  whether  simple  or  complex,  require 
only  knowledge  that  it  is  reasonable  for  the  author  to  have.  In  other  words,  the  context  of  the  authoring  should 
be  familiar  to  the  author.  In  the  case  of  a  subject  matter  expert,  it  is  feasible  to  require  authors  to  describe  the 
desired  performance  and  the  objects  upon  which  that  performance  will  occur.  Wiiile  some  authoring  tasks 
may  require  authors  to  think  more  deeply  about  these  and  to  describe  them  more  explicitly  than  they  have 
before,  the  domain  is  at  least  familiar  and  accessible.  On  the  other  hand,  even  fairly  simple  authoring  tasks 
that  require  instructional  or  programming  expertise  are  inaccessible*  to  the  a\erage  subject  matter  expert. 

Instruction 

We  have  de\ eloped  a  prototype  re-usable  instructional  algorithm.  The  prolol\pc  is  implemented  on  IBM 
PC  compatibles  nmning  the  Windows^"^  graphical  en\ironment.  using  the  prototyping  tool  ToolBook^"*^. 

The  algorithm  is  designed  to  ihslruct  algorithmic  procedures  in  the  areii  of  dc\ice  operation.  Examples 
would  include  the  operation  of  many  electronic  or  mechanical  dev  ices.  The  specific  lest  case  for  the  protol\pc 
was  the  performance  of  the  Central  Air  Data  Computer  Self-Test  procedure  for  F-l()  aircraft. 

The  algorithm  begins  with  a  media  presentation.  This,  and  all  similar  media  presentations,  is  con^plctely 
under  the  control  of  the  author  and  may  range  from  a  piece  of  text  or  a  graphic  to  a  complete  multi-media 
presentation  including  digital  audio  and  video. 

l^^e  lesson  then  continues  with  a  short  tutorial.  This  is  designed  both  to  introduce  the  procedure  and  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  learner  control  capabilities.  The  learner  is  shown  general  information 
about  the  procedure  and  the  sequence  of  steps  that  make  up  the  procedure.  The  results  dialog  box.  which  will 
displav  the  learner's  progress,  is  introduced.  The  learner  is  also  shown  a  list  of  all  personnel  invoKcd  in  the 
procedure  ai^d  (under  author  control)  mas  select  which  role  to  practice  Ifach  set  of  infonnaiion  is  presented 
in  a  dialog  box  that  is  keyed  to  one  ol  the  icons  in  the  toolbar  After  this  inlroductor>  tutorial.  onl>  the  results 
dialog  will  be  antomatically  displa\ed  again.  howe\er  all  dialogs  arc  asailable  at  the  Icarnei's  discretion 
throughout  the  instruction 

After  the  tutorial,  the  heart  of  the  instruction  conuncnccs.  This  is  oigani/cd  around  a  set  of  perfoimaiices. 
!  lie  autlior  m:i>  add.  siibtrav.1.  and  cusionn/t  tlu:  pciforinaiKt  s.  but  In  default  iIkic  aic  fixe  a  demonstration, 
three  levels  of  practice,  and  a  self-clicck 
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Each  performance  instructs  all  steps  of  tlie  procedure.  The  algorithm  is  designed  to  instruci  the 
performance  of  each  step,  the  sequence  of  steps,  who  performs  each  step,  and  any  tools  that  are  required  for 
the  performance  of  a  step  In  addition,  the  algorithm  connects  the  stncth  procedural  knowledge  to  process 
knowledge:  information  about  what  is  happening  to  the  objects  as  the>  are  being  acted  upon  in  each  slep. 

The  demonstration  performance  introduces  the  stops  and  their  sequences.  All  procedural  information  is 
presented  to  the  learner  the  name  of  the  step,  its  order  in  the  sequence,  the  identit>  of  the  person  responsible 
for  performing  the  step.  an>  tools  used  in  performing  the  step,  and  a  mediated  demonstration  of  the  step  being 
performed.  The  onh  performance  required  of  the  learner  is  to  repeat  the  performance  of  the  step  immediately 
following  the  demonstration.  Process  knowledge  is  not  instructed. 

The  practice  levels  slowh  fade  the  cues  and  increase  the  requirements  for  the  performance.  Additionally, 
process  knowledge  is  taught.  The  learner  may  be  asked  to  predict  the  \alue  which  a  property  of  one  of  the 
objects  in  the  environment  will  ha\e  after  the  step  is  performed.  The  learner  may  also  be  shown  a  summar}  of 
the  effects  of  a  step  on  all  properties  sinmlated  by  the  instruction.  From  this  summar>  ,  the  lo<jrner  may  request 
an  explanation  of  the  value  of  any  property,  or  explicit  instruction  linking  sets  of  input  values  to  output  values 
for  a  selected  property. 

Self-check  withdraws  all  cues  and  requires  full  performance  of  the  procedure  b>  the  learner,  including 
proper  ordering  of  steps,  selection  of  tools,  and  performance  of  the  steps. 

Each  performance  of  the  procedure  may  include  an  introductory  and  conclusion  media  presentation.  In 
addition,  at  all  times  that  an  explicit  learner  response  is  not  prompted,  the  learner  may  explore  an\  object  that 
is  visualized  or  referenced  on  the  screen.  This  exploration  may  lead  to  the  displa>  of  information,  a  media 
presentation,  or  explicit  instruction.  For  example,  clicking  on  a  de\  ice  brings  up  a  dialog  which  describes  the 
device  and  lists  its  properties  and  their  states. 

Step  performance  is  via  direct  manipulation  of  a  visualization  of  the  performance  environment.  Each 
object  in  the  en\  ironment  (for  example,  dev  ices.  de\  ice  controls,  dex  ice  indicators)  is  represented  \  isually  by  a 
graphic.  Objects  which  always  appear  the  same  are  represented  by  a  single  graphic.  Objects  whose 
appearance  varies  w  ith  their  state  arc  represented  by  a  set  of  graphics,  to  each  of  w  hich  the  author  attaches  a 
rule  indicating  for  w  hich  state  values  that  graphic  is  valid  The  appropriate  graphic  is  automatically  selected 
for  displa>  during  instruction  based  upon  the  state  of  the  represented  object.  Objects  which  represent  controls 
(buttons,  switches,  knobs,  dials,  etc.)  respond  during  a  learner  performance  with  a  popup  menu  of  \'alid 
settings  w  hen  clicked  b>  the  learner.  The  learner  then  selects  a  setting.  During  a  demonstration  performance, 
the  algorithm  selects  the  setting  automatically. 

Whenever  any  action  occurs  that  changes  the  state  of  a  control,  the  simulation  which  underlies  the 
visualization  is  updated.  Each  object  may  have  defined  upon  it  one  or  more  properties  which  represent  the 
state  values  of  the  object.  For  each  property  the  author  defines  a  set  of  ;uies  which  determine  the  value  of  that 
property.  During  a  simulation  cy  cle  the  rules  of  all  properties  are  interpreted  and  the  property  values  updated. 
Immediately  afterward,  the  rules  for  all  visualizations  are  re-examined  based  on  the  new  property  values,  and 
the  visualizations  updated.  From  the  learner's  point  of  \  iew.  he  or  she  clicks  on  a  control  and  selects  a  setting; 
the  control  then  changes  to  represent  the  new  setting  (for  example,  a  toggle  switch  goes  from  off  to  on)  and 
possibly  other  de\  ices  change  as  well  (for  example,  a  light  may  be  illuminated). 

The  simulation  is  not  free  play  the  learner  ma>  perform  any  action  but  onh  correct  actions  are 
simulated  Incorrect  actions  receive  feedback,  which  may  range  from  a  message  indicating  that  the  action  is 
not  correct  to  a  demonstration  of  the  correct  action.  The  type  of  feedback  is  determined  based  on  the 
performance  level  and  the  learner's  prior  actions.  The  decision  to  not  support  free-play  sinmlation  is  based 
primarily  on  the  goal  of  authoring  efficienc}-.  It  turns  out  that  the  definition  of  the  niles  which  govern  the 
simulation  is  the  most  difficult  and  least  familiar  task  authors  must  perform.  A  free-play  simulation  requires  a 
rule  set  considerabh  more  complete  and  complex  than  is  the  case  for  path-based  simulation.  A  functional  and 
instructionally  useful  path-based  simulation  may  be  constructed  with  a  small  set  of  rules  and  may  be  defined 
w  ith  a  relatively  limited  know  ledge  of  the  actual  inner  workings  of  the  device  being  simulated 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  an  instructional  simulation  of  the  type  described  here  is  built  for  different 
purposes  and  under  different  constraints  than  other  simulations.  Many  simulations,  for  example  those  used  in 
engineering  design  or  prediction  of  natural  phenomena,  arc  used  to  study  the  sNstem  bcin  ;  simulated  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  new  knowledge.  Those  systems  arc  onl\  useful  to  the  extent  that  they  full\  and  accurately 
capture  the  dMiamics  of  the  system.  An  instructional  simulation  of  the  t>pc  described  here  is  designed  to 
support  a  reactive  enviromnent  for  practicing  the  performance  of  a  procedure.    It  need  only  account  for 


existing  knowledge  and  not  for  new  or  unknown  system  attributes.  The  conditions  of  its  use  are  constrained. 
It  need  not  completely  model  the  system,  only  that  part  of  the  system  which  is  instmctionally  relevant  to  the 
objective  at  hand.  Nor  must  the  model  be  fully  accurate,  in  fact,  it  may  be  desirable  to  implement  a  model  of 
s>'stem  function  that  is  simplified  as  that  may  be  more  appropriate  for  a  particular  category  of  learner.  For 
example,  the  appropriate  model  for  an  operator  of  a  device  is  not  the  same  as  the  more  detailed  model 
necessary  for  repair  or  design  of  the  device. 


The  analysis  required  is  more  involved  than  is  the  case  with  existing  authoring  systems.  The  author  is 
required  to  carefully  describe  both  the  performance  and  the  environment  of  the  performance.  A  set  of  pre- 
defined generalized  object  descriptors,  or  classes,  is  provided.  These  are  of  three  types:  content,  instructional, 
and  visualization  objects.  Content  objects  represent  subject  matter:  examples  are  procedures,  de\  ices,  controls, 
and  personnel.  Instructional  objects  define  how  the  instruction  is  to  be  carried  out;  examples  include  lessons, 
performances,  and  guidance  settings.  A  set  of  pre-defined  instructional  objects  is  pro\  ided  so  that  authors 
need  not  be  concerned  with  these,  however  for  those  authors  with  instructional  design  expertise  the 
instructional  objects  are  available  for  customization.  Visualization  objects  link  to  the  resources  (graphics, 
video,  audio)  which  represent  the  objects  of  the  instructional  environment. 

Each  class  defines  a  set  of  slots,  or  attributes,  'hat  are  valid  for  objects  of  that  class.  Authoring  consists  of 
creating  new  objects  (instances)  based  upon  the  patterns  stored  in  the  classes  and  providing  \alues  for  the 
attributes.  Attribute  values  may  be  primitive  types  such  as  strings  or  numbers,  complex  l>pes  such  as  rules,  or 
links  to  other  objects.  For  example,  the  step  object  has  attributes  for  the  action  to  be  performed  (a  complex 
t>pe  which  uses  a  simple  grammar  to  specify  a  setting  for  a  control,  for  example  "SET  main  power  switch  TO 
on"),  links  to  the  person  who  performs  the  step  and  the  tools  used  in  the  step  (links  to  other  content  objects), 
and  a  link  to  a  visualization  object  demonstrating  the  step  being  performed. 

Though  the  analysis  required  exceeds  that  normally  performed,  there  are  two  important  advantages.  First, 
it  makes  possible  the  entire  approach  of  re-us^ible  algorithms.  The  algorithm  is  defined  based  upon  the  object 
classes,  and  not  upon  any  specific  subject  matter.  Thus  the  algorithm  is  designed  to  teach  a  step,  its  personnel, 
its  tool,  its  demonstration  and  action  without  knowledge  of  any  specific  step,  personnel,  tool.  etc.  During 
instruction,  the  specific  elements  are  retriexed  from  the  knowledge  base  and  substituted.  The  algorithm  ma> 
be  re-used  many  times,  with  different  subject  matter. 

Second,  the  instruction  is  generated  directly  from  the  anals  sis.  This  differs  from  tlic  standard  approach  of 
a  sequence  of  translations,  from  analysis  to  design  to  final  development  in  some  programming  language.  This 
has  several  important  consequences.  With  a  single  representation  of  the  content  there  are  no  problems  of 
inconsistent  representations:  the  analysis  is  always  up  to  date  and  reficcts  exacth  what  is  taught.  Changes  at 
the  analysis  level  immediately  update  the  instruction.  As  a  result,  life-cycle  costs  are  dramatically  reduced. 
Updates  and  modifications  to  existing  lessons  may  be  carried  out  at  the  anahsis  Ic\el.  which  is  the  most 
accessible  for  hnmans  (as  compared  to  the  computer  code).  Within  the  knowledge  base,  each  element  is 
represented  exactly  once,  no  matter  how  many  times  it  is  used  in  the  instruction.  Thus  updates  to  a  knowledge 
object  ma\  be  made  w  ith  full  assurance  that  all  uses  of  that  object  ha\  e  been  updated 

Another  important  consequence  is  support  for  rapid  protot>ping.  Not  all  attributes  need  be  assigned 
values  in  order  for  instruction  to  run.  In  fact,  the  algorithm  is  designed  to  function  completely  with  only  a  few 
attributes  defined,  and  even  finished  instniction  may  Iea\e  main  attributes  undefined  Missing  data  is 
replaced  by  defaults  and  place  holders.  This  has  the  most  important  effects  in  the  instructional  and 
visualization  objects.  AH  instnictional  objects  have  pre-defined  default  values,  so  that  no  authoring  need  be 
done  at  all.  Visualization  objects  will  provide  place  holders,  so  that  the  instruction  ma>  be  run  with  full  user 
interaction  prior  to  the  development  of  all  or  an>  graphic  or  media  resources. 

Rapid  proiol>  ping  is  an  important  element  of  the  approach  towards  reducing  o\cralI  development  costs 
Developing  prototype  mstniction  vcr>  carh  in  the  anahsis  phase  means  that  altcrnati\c  approaches  may  be 
explored  with  feedback  from  colleagues  and  other  interested  parties.  Ikxausc  the  prototype  is  the  instruction. 


Authoring 


Authoring  involves  two  activities:  analysis  and  resource  preparation. 


Analysis 
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rather  iu:u\  an  abstract  representation  of  the  potential  instruction  (for  example,  a  list  of  objectives  or  a 
stor\boarc)  it  is  more  easih  interpreted  b>  those  with  less  expertise  in  ihe  representalions  used  b\  instructional 
developers  fur  example,  management,  clients  and  potential  users  Cliangcs  suggested  b\  these  people  ma>  be 
incorporated  at  far  lower  cost  than  is  the  case  when  the  firsi  working  \ersion  of  the  instmction  is  read>  onl\ 
when  the  development  schedule  is  90%  complete. 

Resource  Preparation 

Resource  preparation  is  the  development  of  graphics,  video,  audio,  and  an\  other  media  to  be  included  in 
the  instmction.  The  basic  work  of  resource  preparation  is  unchanged:  graphic  artists  must  still  draw  pictures, 
\  ideo  production  staff  must  still  shoot  video. 

While  the  re-usable  algorithm  approach  cannot  automate  picture  drawing,  it  can  positively  affect  the 
overall  cost  of  resource  development. 

First,  unlike  much  current  video-based  instmction.  the  resources  do  not  carr>  the  principal  instructional 
message.  The  algorithm  accomplishes  this.  Resources  primarily  visuali/.e  the  environment  and  supplement 
the  principal  message.  Fewer  overall  resources  may  be  needed. 

Resources  may  be  re-used.  Often,  a  scene  is  built  from  a  series  of  graphics,  each  of  w  hich  ma>  be  re-used 
in  a  \arieiy  of  situations.  Life-cycle  costs  arc  reduced  w  hen  a  part  of  a  device  changes,  as  onh  that  part  need 
be  rc-shot  rather  than  the  entire  scene  in  which  that  part  appears. 

The  rapid  protot>ping.  which  ma>  precede  resource  de\elopment,  or  ma\  use  cheap  resources  such  as 
camcorder  video  or  audio  captured  by  the  dc\clopcr.  means  that  the  instruction  may  be  more  compIetel\ 
developed  and  critiqued  before  resource  dexelopment  conmiences.  This  should  reduce  the  need  to  re-do  media 
production  due  to  design  changes. 

Finally,  the  management  of  the  overall  development  process  will  have  more  information  available  that  can 
be  used  to  streamline  media  production.  Reports  nia>  be  generated  from  the  knowledge  base  indicating  the 
number  and  types  of  media  resources  specified  in  the  anal>sis.  This  information  may  be  used  to  coordinate 
and  schedule  media  production. 

Prior  Work 

This  research  extends  our  earlier  work  on  transaction  shells  (Li  &  Merrill.  1990;  Merrill.  Li.  Jones. 
1991).  This  prior  work  focused  on  teaching  part  structure  and  did  not  incorporate  simulation.  The  knowledge 
representation  builds  on  that  previously  reported  in  (Jones.  Li  ^  Merrill.  1990),  which  in  turn  was  influenced 
by  work  in  semantic  data  bases  (Hull  &  King.  1987;  Peckham  &  Mar>anski,  1988)  and  object  oriented 
programming  (Agha,  1987,  Goldberg  &  Robson.  1983).  The  simulation  aspect  is  innuenccd  by  (Towne  & 
Munro,  1988)  and  (Halff.  1990).  The  instmclional  strategy  has  roots  in  (Merrill,  198.1)  and  (Gagne.  1985). 
Notions  about  mental  models  are  widely  published,  see  for  example  (White  &  Frederiksen,  1990).  Work  on 
rapid  protot>ping  in  software  development  has  some  parallels  to  courseware  development,  sec  (IEEE.  1989). 

Further  Work 

This  project  has  completed  the  first  of  three  phases.  In  phase  2.  a  number  of  extensions  and  modifications 
are  planned.  The  most  important  of  these  are: 

•  extensions  to  the  content  objects  to  represent  conditional  and  repeated  steps,  branches,  waits 

•  instmction  of  the  materials  used  in  a  step 

•  speciali/ed  instmction  for  steps  flagged  as  critical  or  dangerous 

•  speciali/ed  feedback  for  actions  flagged  as  common  or  dangerous  errors 

•  support  for  all  MCI  devices 

•  support  for  procedural  attachments  to  resources  so  that  the>  may  update  themselves 

•  incorporating  stmctural  instmction:  device  parts  and  connectivity 

•  support  for  multiple  environment  locations  and  explicit  instmction  for  finding  a  control  in  a 
location 

•  maintenance  of  indi\  idual  student  profiles  and  customization  based  on  the  profile  across  sessions 
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Wc  envision  eventually  creating  a  library  of  such  re-usable  algorithms,  of  which  device  operation 
procedures  are  just  one  example. 
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Abstract:  A  computer  system  is  proposed  to  assist  humans  in  the  task  of  classifying  and 
memorizing  medical  cases  with  the  help  of  assemblies  of  icons,  called  Concept  Graphics 
(CG).  This  leads  to  a  form  of  Electronic  Document  Delivery  in  which  information  is 
accessed  at  various  levels  of  details  and  the  transitions  between  the  levels  is  gradual.  Also 
it  is  argued  that  rapid  review  of  large  sets  of  documents  for  content  and  differential  analysis 
is  a  valuable  activity  that  can  be  effectively  supported  by  electronic  systems. 


Smce  Antiquity  Medical  knowledge  has  essentiaUy  been  case-based,  despite  the  relatively  recent  growth  of 
knowledge  that  links  biological  facts  and  proce-ses  into  increasingly  complex  and  accurate  causal  models. 
Medical  students  and  professionals  still  use  reference  manuals,  such  as  The  Merck  Manual  (Merck,  1992) 
Jescribing  large  numbers  of  distinct  pathologies.  Apart  from  very  specific  and  narrowly  circumscribed  domains, 
applications  of  Expert  Systems  so  far  have  not  provided  a  totally  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  of 
automating  or  assisting  diagnostic  reasoning.  Physicians  remain  reluctant  to  adopt  computer  decisions  made  on 
a  narrow  information  base.  Consequently  the  more  recent  systems  are  oriented  toward  combining  intelligently 
assisted  infomation  retrieval  and  decision  making  (Kushniruk,  1994).  Apart  from  providing  a  richer  context  for 
decision  making,  this  fulfills  the  additional  role  of  helping  humans  in  forming  useful  categorizations  and 
memorizing  large  numbers  of  medical  pathologies  (Hirtle,  1986). 

In  this  paper  we  describe  a  computer  system,  currently  under  development  and  called  IconiCase,  to  assist 
humans  in  the  task  of  classifying  and  memorizing  medical  cases.  More  specifically,  the  system  exploits 
assemblies  of  icons,  called  Concept  Graphics  (CG)  as  pointers  to  medical  cases  (Preiss  1992).  This  leads  to  a 
form  of  Electronic  Document  Delivery  in  which  information  is  accessed  at  various  levels  of  details  and  the 
transitions  between  the  levels  is  more  gradual  than  in  outline  systems  such  as  Microsoft's  More  (Symantec 
1992)  or  window  oriented  hypertext  systems  such  as  NoteCards  (Halaz,  1987)  or  Intermedia  (Yankelevitch 
1985).  In  (Kaltenbach,  1988-1991)  various  ways  of  providing  smooth  transitions  in  information  delivery  are 
explored.  It  is  argued  that  even  short  gaps  in  the  way  information  is  presented  to  humans,  such  as  when  details 
are  added  in  separate  windows  to  offer  a  complement  information  to  a  particular  point  in  a  mathematical  proof, 
lead  to  cognitive  difficulties,  that  could  be  prevented  by  better  human/machine  interfaces.  Another  important 
aspect  of  the  system,  is  the  active  role  given  to  users  in  organizing  their  access  to  the  information. 

Access  to  information  by  the  intermediary  of  icons  has  received  much  attention  since  the  beginning  of 
computer  graphic  interfaces.  However  in  most  of  the  applications  proposed  so  far  the  meaning  and  use  of  icons 
is  quite  restricted.  Desktop  icons  for  operating  systems  interfaces  have  a  very  simple  meaning  that  allows  litUe 
variations,  if  at  all.  There  are  very  few  systems  that  place  meaning  in  the  composition  of  icons.  Systems  for 
visual  programming  (TGS,  199.3)  only  provide  a  more  readable  syntax  for  programs;  the  iconic  compositions  do 
not  have  to  be  interpreted  as  sets.  Iconic  compositions,  used  to  formulate  queries  on  a  database  (Erradi, 
1988),(Chang,  1990)  form  the  clo.scst  work  to  what  wc  are  proposing;  however  only  a  partial  use  of  icons  is 
made  to  access  the  documents.  The  retrieved  documents  themselves  are  not  as.sessed  with  the  help  of  iconic 
compositions.  In  addition  in  the  early  applications  the  need  to  translate  queries  in  a  database  language,  such  as 
SQL,  placed  severe  constraints  on  the  kind  of  information  that  can  be  conveyed  through  iconic  compositions. 
In  this  work  we  attempt  to  relax  the  constraints  on  the  kind  of  information  that  can  be  encapsulated  into  iconic 
compositions  and  seek  computer  solutions  to  attenuate  if  not  remove  completely  the  ensuing  cognitive 
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difficulties  associated  with  the  use  of  icons.  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  we  define  Concept  Graphics  and 
propose  them  as  useful  intermediaries  between  text  and  human  mental  representations. 

Concept  Graphics 

In  the  following  the  detailed  descriptions  of  medical  pathologies  that  form  a  corpus  of  documents  are  called 
cases.  Cases  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  texts  that  can  be  veiy  detailed,  such  as  entries  in  The  Merck  Manual.  A 
case  has  a  unique  textual  identifier  plus  textual  and  iconic  indexing  terms.  In  addition  it  is  represented  by  a 
composition  of  elementary  icons,  called  a  Concept  Graphics  (CG),  that  captures  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
case,  such  as  symptoms,  treatments,  factors  such  as  age,  habits,  etc.  Thus  the  CG  components  need  not  be 
homogeneous.  The  choice  of  these  characteristics  may  reflect  the  biases  of  a  particular  expert,  or  general  user  of 
the  system.  An  example  of  a  CG  corresponding  to  the  case  "acute  pancreatitis"  is  given  in  Figure  1  .  Note  that 
the  use  of  color  make  the  CGs  more  easily  identifiable.. 


Acute  Pancreatitis 

The  site  of  the  major  problem  is  the  abdomen  with  severe 
pain,  located  centrally  and  radiating  through  to  the  back 

(3D  image  of  the  abdomen  with  arrow  showing  the 
direction  of  the  pain).  Manifestations  of  nausea  and 
vomiting  and  accelerated  pulse  rate.  The  white  blood 
cell  (leucocyte)  count  is  elevated  and  the  concentration 
of  of  calcium  ions  is  diminished.  Acute  condition  based  on 
genetic  abnomiaiitics.  Predisposing  condition  for  acute 

pancreatitis  are  alcoholinsm  and  bilestones. 
Warning:  condition  may  lead  to  shock. 

Figure  1.  A  concept  graphic  and  ass(Kiated  short  text 


For  us  CG  arc  mnemonic  devices,  akin  to  the  chimerical  compositions  used  by  medieval  orators  to 
summarize  the  main  points  of  the  sermon  they  were  going  to  make.  For  a  CG  to  be  a  mnemonic  device  means 
that  its  meaning  is  not  just  in  the  icons  themselves,  but  that  it  is  remembered  by  the  viewer  on  the  basis  of 
cues  offered  by  the  icons.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  early  forms  of  Mesopotamia  writing  were  assemblies  of 
pictograms  representing  concrete  things  or  actions  (Bottero,  1993).  It  is  only  later  that  syllabic  meaning  was 
ascribed  to  pictograms  which,  by  becoming  more  abstract,  led  to  the  alphabet. 

As  much  as  pt^ssible  icons  are  designed  to  be  interpreted  without  the  help  of  textual  explanations;  e.g.  a 
broken  bone,  a  brain,  etc.  However  there  is  a  limit  to  the  complexity  of  meaning  that  can  be  expressed  by 
icons  in  the  form  of  familiar  concrete  objects  and  abstract  icons  are  a  necessity.  Our  approach  to  resolving  the 
problem  of  understanding  unfamiliar  icons  is  to  link  the  individual  icons  as  well  are  icon  sequences  to  text  and 
to  introduces  the  use  of  new  icons  in  a  progressive  manner  to  users.  This  means  that  what  users  are  shown  in  a 
CG  depends  on  what  icons  they  understand.  This  also  implies  that  a  user  model  (Sleeman,  1984)  be  maintained 
by  the  system.  When  a  new  icon  is  introduced  its  textual  interpretation  is  automatically  provided  and  its 
correspondence  to  the  text  of  the  case  is  highlighted.  In  Figure  1,  the  bolded  letter  words  in  the  left  text  field 
correspond  to  the  icons  in  the  CG  on  the  right.  Later  we  provide  additional  details  on  how  practically  users  are 
made  familiar  with  icons  and  iconic  compositions,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  assistance  they  can  have  when 
"reading"  iconic  compositions. 

Discounting  for  the  time  being  the  familiarity/unfamiliarity  aspect,  the  advantage  of  using  CG  to  access 
information  is  the  exploitation  the  human  visual  processing  abilities  adapted  to  deal  with  objects  in  multiple 
dimensions  such  as  space,  shape,  color,  texture  .  There  are  several  apparent  consequences: 

-  F'or  the  san)c  s|vc(l  of  access,  more  infonnation  is  obtained  by  the  user  than  if  il  had  been  conveyed  in  textual 
form;  or  conversely  the  same  amount  of  infonnalion  is  obCuncd  more  rapidly.  SjKcd  of  access  is  an  important 
factor  when  dealing  with  large  amounts  of  documents  and  traditional  access  mttlKxls  tlirougli  Bcx)leai^  queries  or 
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natural  language  processing  arc  too  ineffective  or  cumbersome.  Users  may  simply  not  have  the  time  available 
for  a  long  survey.  To  bring  back  to  mind  the  content  of  a  large  set  of  d(Kuments  a  son  of  rapid  browsing  called 
"flying  through  hypertext"  (Lai,  Manber,  1991)  is  needed. 

-  the  nnany  dimensions  of  iconic  compositions  and  the  ability  to  scan  through  many  cases  in  a  shon  time  result 
in  ways  of  classifying  cases  that  would  not  have  been  obtained  through  statistical  classification  methods 
(Preiss,  1992)  because  when  using  these  methods  often  one  must  know  what  to  look  for,  either  ahead  of 
applying  the  method  or  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Machine  Learning  algorithms  (Kcxlratoff,  1988)  and 
other  discovery  methods  in  databases,  also  fall  under  that  criticism. 

-  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  composition  of  a  CG  conveys  more  meaning  than  just  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

The  limitations  of  using  iconic  compositions  have  been  extensively  studied  and  reported  in  the  literature 
(Iwam,  1991).  Experiments  comparing  the  use  of  abstract  icons  and  text  menus  have  concluded  with  no 
advantage  for  icons  (Benbasat,  Todd,  1993).  Thus, 

-  interpreting  individual  icons  can  be  difficult 

-  it  is  not  clear  what  meaning  to  ascribe  to  a  juxtaposition  of  several  icons 

-  icons  use  a  lot  of  valuable  screen  space. 

-  icons  and  iconic  compositions  are  cumbersome  to  manipulate. 


Shape/Icon 
I  Capture  from  text  Library 

ICGEdiior^HCGReader  |  LJ 
ICGUbraivI 


pain 


I  CGLibraiy  I 
jCGOrganizer] 


abdomen  pain  in  abdomen 

Figure  2.  Main  modules  of  Iconicase  Figure  3.  Iconic  composition 


The  system  IconiCase  is  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  advantages  of  using  Concept  Graphics,  while 
striving  to  iron  out  the  difficulties.  Figure  2  presents  the  main  modules  of  the  system  IconiCase  to  create  and 
exploit  Concept  Graphics  for  surveying  and  analyzing  large  sets  of  cases  (i.e.  documents).  The  modules  are 
organized  into  two  main  groups  corresponding  to  authoring/editing  of  CGs  and  of  exploiting  CGs  in  a 
consultation  mode. 

Creating  Concept  Graphics 

Capture  from  Text 

Source  text*  such  as  entries  in  The  Merck  Manual  must  be  summarized  in  order  to  regroup  the  main  features 
of  a  case  and  provide  a  textual  explanation  that  closely  match  the  corresponding  CG.  When  completed  this 
module  will  offer  a  more  efficient  way  of  creating  the  summary  text  from  the  original  text  than  by  standard  cut 
and  paste  operations;  a  user  selection  of  words*  group  of  words  and  sentences,  will  be  sent  to  the  summary 
window  with  only  one  keyboard  operation.  Also  the  system  will  automatically  create  links  between 
corresponding  parts  of  the  original  and  summary  text*  making  possible  the  simultaneous  highlighting  of 
corresponding  parts  of  text. 

The  icon  editor 

Icons  are  grouped  set  of  basic  shapes  that  form  a  sort  of  collage.  This  means  that  basic  shapes  are  not 
restricted  to  be  rectangles  and  that  they  include  regions  that  are  transparent.  Figure  3  shows  the  basic  shapes 
"abdomen"  and  "radiating  pain"  and  the  composite  icon  "pain  radiating  from  center  of  abdomen".  Icons  are 
organized  in  a  multiple  inheritance  object  hierarchy  of  basic  shapes.  Each  shape  or  icon  has  a  textual  meaning 
and  is  indexed  by  keywords. 

New  icons  can  be  made  by  screen  captures  of  basic  shapes  created  with  a  standard  painting  or  drawing 
program.  There  is  a  tool  for  defining  particular  regions  of  a  captured  image  as  transparent  or  opaque  with  a  color 
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the  user  can  choose.  Regrouping  basic  shapes,  naming  and  indexing  an  icon  is  done  in  a  standard  way.  It  is  also 
possible  to  create  new  icons  by  modifying  existing  ones  retrieved  through  an  icon  browser  or  from  existing 
Concept  Graphics. 


The  Concept  Graphic  editor 

Concept  Graphics  are  assembled  manually  but  we  are  planning  to  introduce  some  automated  assistance  in 
selecting  the  icons  and  assembling  the  CGs.  For  instance  the  keywords  recognized  form  the  text  of  a  case  can 
be  automatically  translated  into  icons  appearing  in  the  right  field  of  Figure  1.  Use  of  a  hierarchical  thesaurus 
(C6t6  82)  is  also  considered,  to  select  icons  higher  in  the  hierarchy  when  a  recognizable  medical  term  in  the  text 
does  not  have  yet  a  corresponding  icon. 

The  relative  placement  of  icons  in  a  Concept  Graphic  can  be  (at  least  partially)  automated  by  default  or 
production  rules.  Default  placement  rules  could  be  statistical.  For  instance  place  the  new  icon  at  the  average 
position  of  that  icon  in  already  created  CGs.  Production  rules  would  supersede  that  default  placement  to  locate 
semantically  related  icons  at  the  same  relative  place  in  a  CG. 

Though  icons  appear  with  irregular  contours,  they  are  included  in  defining  rectangles.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  apply  a  tool  we  have  developed  (Kaltenbach,  1991)  to  compact  CGs  in  as  little  screen  space  as  possible, 
while  seeking  to  preserve  the  relative  positions  of  the  composing  icons  and  avoiding  the  overlap  of  icons. 

It  is  also  in  the  CG  editor  that  the  correspondence  between  text  and  icons  is  established.  It  has  the  foinn  of 
links  that  enable  the  simultaneous  highlighting  (by  flashing)  of  corresponding  parts  of  text  and  icon  groups 
when  a  selection  in  the  left  text  or  right  image  field  of  Figure  1  is  made  by  the  user.  A  default  selection  of  text 
or  graphic  objects  is  obtained  by  simply  positioning  the  mouse  cursor  over  the  object.  Other  selection  modes 
for  more  detailed  or  coarser  selections  are  also  available. 

Once  a  CG  is  edited  it  is  placed  in  a  CG  browser  under  an  appropriate  category. 


mmmmmmmmmmm^- 


Figure  4.  Viewing!  cases  shiiririi;  attribute  "abdinTien"  witli  the  ease  "acute  paiiciealilis" 
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Accessing  concept  Graphics 


In  addition  to  helping  users  understand  a  CG»  IconiCase  provides  alteruate  ways  of  efficiently  scanning 
through  large  collections  of  Concept  Graphics.  Current  implementation  includes  a  CG  player,  a  textual  find 
utility,  a  browser  by  semantic  categories  (e.g.  heart  diseases,  pulmonary  diseases,..). 

the  CG  reader  is  a  facility  that  automatically  highlights  the  keywords,  sentences  in  the  left  field  of  Figure 
1,  together  with  corresponding  icons  in  the  right  field.  The  speed  of  scanning  can  be  controlled  by  the  reader. 

the  CG  finder  is  a  facility  that  enables  the  user  to  select  particular  icons  or  icon  components  on  the  right 
of  Figure  1,  and  obtain  the  text  list  or  collection  of  CGs  that  share  the  selected  features.  Figure  4  gives  the 
result  of  a  search  when  the  icon  shape  "abdomen"  is  selected.  A  zoom  facility  for  the  CGs  in  Figure  4  is 
projected. 

the  CG  player  enables  users  to  view  CGs  (Figure  1)  in  succession  at  a  speed  they  can  control.  The 
sequences  of  CGs  that  can  be  viewed  are  defined  using  the  CG  sequencer. 

the  CG  sequencer  currently  permits  the  definition  of  CG  sequences  that  correspond  to: 

•  user  defined  sequences  by  associating  markers  on  CG  seen  as  in  Figure  1  or  on  clicking  on  CG  as  seen  in 
Figure  4. 

•  sequences  corresponding  to  a  semantic  category  in  the  CG  browser 

•  finally  it  is  projected  to  cluster  cases  on  the  basis  of  more  semantically  related  definitions  of  distance 
between  cases.  This  may  rely  only  in  part  on  a  measure  of  distance  between  individual  icons. 

Any  defined  sequence  can  be  reordered  according  to  a  measure  generality  fot  CGs.  A  detailed  definition  of  this 
measure  would  make  this  paper  too  long,  so  we  provide  orr|y  the  underlying  idea,  A  partition  of  the  set  of  icons 
(and  icon  components)  available  in  the  system  is  created  under  the  equivalence  relation  that  all  the  elements  of  a 
subset  are  related  if  they  all  index  a  set  of  cases  that  is  maximal  in  the  sense  that  no  super  set  of  cases  is  indexed 
by  all  these  elements.  The  number  of  cases  associated  with  an  element  of  the  partition  of  icons  gives  a  measure 
of  the  generality  of  that  icon.  Then  the  generality  of  a  case  is  obtained  as  the  average  generality  of  its 
component  icons. 

The  sets  of  cases  as  just  defined  can  be  ordered  by  inclusion  and  thus  be  accessed  as  the  nodes  of  a  graph.  A 
particular  node  is  seen  in  our  system  as  a  sequence  of  CGs  (Fig.  1)  or  as  a  two  dimensional  display  (Fig.  4). 
The  user  can  traverse  links  in  that  graph  to  refine  or  expand  the  generality  of  the  component  cases  entering  in  a 
sequence,  while  focusing  on  a  set  of  icons  of  current  interest.  In  fact  there  are  many  ways  in  which  significant 
navigation  can  be  achieved  in  that  graph  and  this  will  be  the  object  of  subsequent  paper. 

Using  IconiCase 

First  we  return  to  the  question  of  how  users  get  to  understand  individual  icons  and  iconic  compositions.  At 
one  extreme  a  user  may  exploit  an  already  processed  collection  of  cases.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  cases  have 
already  been  summarized  and  associated  with  CGs  by  someone  else,  acting  as  author.  The  user  may  then  choose 
either  to  get  explanations  of  complete  CGs  or  to  be  shown  no  more  than  i  new  icons  (i=l,2,...)  per  CG.  By 
pointing  to  an  individual  icon  or  by  selecting  a  component  the  user  gets  the  correspondence  with  the  text  (left 
field  in  Fig.  1)  and  a  more  formal  definition  of  the  icon  in  the  text  field  below  the  CG  in  Fig.l.  Explanations 
are  also  available  for  groups  of  icons  when  they  are  selected  by  the  user. 

The  other  extreme  is  to  let  the  users  be  also  the  authors  of  the  CGs.  The  interpretation  of  the  icons  and 
groups  of  icons  then  does  not  poses  problems;  user  made  associations  are  in  the  essence  of  mnemonic 
approaches  (Yate,  1966).  In  counterpart  the  practical  value  of  the  system  IconiCase  then  hinges  critically  on 
how  easy  it  is  to  create  CGs.  We  have  described  some  early  steps  in  that  direction. 

In  this  paper  we  are  presenting  CGs  as  a  prop  to  memory.  For  instance  it  could  be  used  by  students  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  reviewing  for  exams. 

There  is  another  objective  to  the  system  IconiCase  Note  that  when  viewing  a  large  number  of  CG,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  understand  the  individual  icons  in  order  to  make  some  inferences.  For  instance  some  overall 
pattern  may  be  detected  viewing  a  large  collection  of  CGs  leading  to  the  identification  of  causal  relationships 
(Knowledge  base  rules).  The  scanning  of  CGs  could  also  be  viewed  as  a  complement  to  automated  knowledge 
discovery  approaches  in  databases.  The  rapid  human  scanning  of  cases  obtained  by  the  automated  approaches 
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would  further  validate  or  invalidate  the  newly  extracted  rule.  This  is  important  because  usually  many  rules  are 
discovered  by  the  automated  discovery  approaches  and  screening  through  them  to  get  the  really  meaningful  is  a 
very  tedious  task. 

Future  work  and  conclusion 

As  an  interface  for  the  delivery  of  large  corpora  of  documents,  a  system  like  IconiCase  requires  many 
adaptive  featiu^s  and  much  fine  tuning  to  gain  acceptance  with  a  wide  variety  of  users.  We  have  explored  some 
of  these  dimensions  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  plan  to  perform  experiments  with  users  to  study  the  time 
needed  to  learn  the  meaning  of  icons  and  of  groups  of  icons.  Also  we  shall  study  possible  tradeoffs  between  the 
depth  of  details  and  speed  the  CGs  can  be  displayed  to  humans.  The  criterion  of  evaluation  should  how  correctly 
cases  are  reminisced. 

The  approach  is  of  course  not  strictly  limited  to  medical  cases.  Also  it  could  be  considered  as  an  extension 
of  and  a  complement  to  case-based  reasoning  systems  (Hammond,  89), 
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Abstract:  This  paper  describes  an  investigation  examining  the  constructing  of  a 
conceptual  model  of  a  selected  natural  phenomenon  by  children  when  using  a 
pictorial  computer  simulation  of  that  phenomenon.  The  paper  concentrates  on 
describing  children's  exploration  process  in  relation  to  their  conceptual  models  before 
and  after  the  use  of  the  simulation.  The  selected  natural  phenomenon  was  the 
variations  of  sunlight  and  heat  of  the  sun  as  experienced  on  the  earth  related  to  the 
positions  of  liie  eiirth  and  the  sun  in  space.  Children's  conceptual  mcxlels  before  the 
use  of  the  simulation  formed  a  stiirting  point  from  which  the  exploration  of  the 
phenomenon  was  activated.  Children's  exploration  seemed  to  contain,  for  example, 
wandering  here  atid  tliere,  investigating  and  seeking  for  something  aiid  experimenting 
witii  aim.  l>uring  tJie  exploration  prcKess  occured  tlic  construction  of  conceptual 
models  in  varying  amounts  but  the  construction  seemed  to  follow  a  correctly  directed 
conceptu^L[  mcxlcl  of  that  phenomenon. 


This  paper  is  one  part  of  an  investigation  wliose  aim  was  to  investigate  to  what  extent  the  independent  use 
of  a  pictorial  computer  simulation  of  a  selected  natunil  phenomenon  could  be  of  help  in  the  organizing  of  tiie 
phenomenon  and  the  forming  of  an  integrated  picture  of  that  phenomenon.  Attention  was  paid  to  the 
constructing  of  a  conceptual  model  of  tlie  phenomenon  by  children  and  children's  exploring  prcKess  during  the 
use  of  the  computer  simulation.  This  paper  concentrates  on  examining  children's  exploring  process  and  its 
relation  to  the  constructing  of  children's  conceptual  models  by  using  a  pictorial  computer  simulation  of  that 
phenomenon.  The  cliildren  taking  part  were  seven-yeiir  old  Finnish  first-graders.  They  had  at  schcx^l  no  fonnal 
instruction  before  or  during  tlieir  exploration  process  of  this  natural  phenomenon.  The  autluv  has  not  found  any 
corresponding  works. 

In  this  work  a  conceptual  model  of  a  natural  phenomenon  is  seen  as  a  mental  construct  which  is  based  on 
activated  information  stored  in  the  interconnected  neural  networks  of  the  brain  concerning  a  phenomenon  in 
question.  A  conceptual  model  has  been  fonned  from  the  basis  of  the  regularities  of  a  natural  phenomenon.  It 
covers  the  events,  objects,  properties  and  relations  of  a  natural  phenomenon.  A  conceptual  model  makes  it 
possible  to  think  about  a  phenomenon,  to  describe  it,  and  to  explain  and  to  predict  the  events  of  the 
phenomenon.  In  a  conceptual  model,  conceptual  refers  to  activated  information  in  the  neural  networks,  and  a 
mtxiel  of  a  phenomenon  forms  when  interconnected  neural  networks  concerning  a  phenomenon  are  activated. 

This  paper  first  describes  the  pictorial  computer  simulation  of  a  selected  natural  phenomenon.  After  it 
procedures  for  the  examination  of  children's  exploration  prcKcss  are  described  and  finally  children's  exploration 
process  and  its  relation  to  changes  in  children's  conceptual  models  before  and  after  the  use  of  the  simulation  is 
examined. 

Pictorial  Computer  Simulation 

llic  selected  natural  phenomenon  for  the  pictorijil  computer  simulation  was  the  variations  of  sunlight  and 
heat  of  the  sun  as  experienced  on  the  earth  related  to  the  positions  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  in  space.  In  die 
simulation  it  is  possible  to  explore  the  variations  of  sunlight  and  heat  of  tlie  sun  and  their  effects  on  the  airth  in 
a  natural  environment  and  the  origin  of  these  phenomena  from  the  ba-'s  of  the  interconnections  and  positions  of 
the  earth  and  the  sun  in  space.  The  simulation  concentrates  on  phenonr.cna  which  are  close  to  the  everyday 
experiences  of  children,  such  as  day  and  night,  seasons,  changes  in  the  life  of  plants  and  birds  etc.  The 
simulation  program  has  been  implemented  in  such  a  way  that  the  knowledge  structure  and  theory  of  the 
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phenomenon  are  based  on  events  appearing  together  with  the  phenomenon  in  question,  and  these  events  arc 
illustrated.  In  the  simulation  all  events  and  necessary  elements  are  represented  as  pictures  aiid  familiar  symbols. 
At  the  earth  level  the  pictorial  simulation  represents  the  surrounding  world,  its  phenomena  and  objects  in  a  very 
natural  and  realistic  way.  In  exploring  the  phenomenon  at  the  space  level  the  interrelations  of  the  earth  and  the 
sun  are  represented  with  the  help  of  an  analogue  model.  The  selected  place  on  the  ciu-th  from  where  the 
phenomenon  has  been  modeled  and  simulated  for  a  computer  is  the  suburb  of  Lentiiviinniemi  in  Tampere,  in 
Finland.  The  children  who  participated  in  this  research  live  in  this  area.  Therefore  tlie  exploration  of  llie 
phenomenon  with  the  pictorial  simulation  takes  place  in  an  environment  familiar  to  the  children. 

The  computer  program  begins  so  that  on  the  screen  appears  the  earth  revolving  on  its  elliptical  orbit  around 
the  sun.  A  child  can  see  the  whole  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  can  continue  at  any  time  to  the 
next  phase  where  tlie  name  and  age  of  a  child  is  asked.  Next  a  map  of  Finland  appears  on  the  saeen  and  by 
pressing  the  position  of  the  city  of  Tampere  on  the  map  a  view  from  Lenta vanniemi  toward  the  south  is  seen  on 
the  screen. 

'I^e  exploration  of  the  phenomenon  starts  in  Lentavanniemi  on  the  1st  January  at  midnight.  On  a  big  screen 
is  seen  at  that  moment  a  diirk,  snowy,  winter  landscape  in  a  direction  of  the  south.  The  exploring  can  be 
continued  by  using  icon  pictures  under  the  picture  of  the  landscape,  for  example,  a  ckKk,  a  pictorial  calendar,  a 
picture  map  with  different  points  of  the  compass  and  a  space  shuttle.  The  exploring  of  the  phenomenon  can  be 
continued  in  many  ways  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  at  different  points  of  the  compass  and  so 
on.  At  any  moment  it  is  possible  to  take  a  space  stuttle  and  to  look  at  the  interrelations  and  positions  of  the 
earth  and  the  sun  at  the  space  level.  At  the  space  level  it  is  also  possible  to  explore  the  interrelations  and 
p(ysitions  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  by  using  icon  pictures  which  show  the  time  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  ci\x\l\ 
level.  At  every  moment  it  is  possible  to  chwse  how  to  continue  exploring.  Exploring  can  proceed  at  every 
moment  using  the  existing  alternatives. 

When  exploring  at  the  space  level  the  cjirth,  rotating  around  its  axis  and  revolving  ju-ound  the  sun  on  its 
elliptic  orbit,  appears  on  the  screen.  The  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  shown  as  viewed  from  directly  above  this 
plane.  When  exploring  the  phenomenon  at  the  earth  level  the  following  may  api^^ar  on  ilie  screen:  the  chmiges 
of  darkness  and  lighuiess  daily  with  an  accuracy  of  one  hour,  the  sun's  positions  in  the  sky  every  hour,  the  place 
and  time  for  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  every  day  round  a  year,  typical  plants,  birds  and  animals  according  to 
seasons  and  so  on.  With  the  help  of  llie  icon  pictures,  bincKuhirs,  magnifying  glass  and  microscope  it  is 
possible  to  explore  flowers,  Uees,  leaves,  insects,  birds,  spores,  animals  and  so  on  in  more  detail.  On  the  screen 
a  selected  object  is  seen  as  bigger.  At  the  space  level  with  the  help  of  a  telescope  it  is  possible  to  UK)k  at  the 
earth  at  a  larger  size  so  that,  for  example,  Finland  is  seen  more  cleiu-ly.  From  this  picture  of  the  ejyth  it  is 
possible  to  continue  further  and  to  see  the  map  of  Finland,  and  fmally  an  air  photo  of  Tampere.  In  the 
simulation  it  is  also  possible  to  explore  the  mutual  size  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  and  to  get  an  image  ol'  the 
distance  between  them.  Also  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  whole  solar  system  can  be  seen  on  the  screen.  The 
pictorial  computer  simulation  is  constructed  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  use  and  it  dcK\s  not  presuppose  an  ability 
to  read  or  write.  A  pictorird  computer  simulation  (Kangassalo  1091)  is  described  in  details  in  the  jirticle  by 
Kangassalo(HK;2). 

Examination  of  Children's  Exploration  Process  and  Description  Techniques 

When  a  child  explored  a  phenomenon  by  using  simulation  each  press  of  llie  mouse  wa.s  recorded  i-  the 
computer's  memory,  loesses  were  recorded  so  that  it  was  p(xssible  aftcrw<irds  to  recall,  from  the  computer's 
memory  the  children's  exploration  pathways  and  to  see  each  child's  exploration  pathway  on  llie  screen.  On  the 
screen  a  child's  exploration  pathway  can  be  seen  press  by  press  as  pictures  like  it  occured  in  the  exploration 
situation.  Children's  exploration  pathways  were  recorded  from  the  computer's  memory  on  to  paper  and  a 
description  techni([ue  wits  developed  for  them.  The  description  technique  makes  it  possible  to  follow  children's 
exploration  process  as  it  happened  in  the  original  situation.  In  the  description  technique  it  can  be  seen  on  v,  hich 
levels  of  llie  phenomenon  a  child's  exploration  took  place.  Table  1  shows  this  technique.  In  the  technique  the 
following  levels  can  be  separated:  earth/space,  the  point  of  the  coinpjLss  on  the  earth,  month  (including  season 
and  tnonth),  day  (including  nunilxT  of  a  day,  time,  awake/sleep),  research  mediums  (at  space  level  also  the  scale 
and  the  solar  system)  and  finally  details.  In  Table  2  an  example  is  shown  about  a  child's  first  exploration 
pailiway  by  using  llie  described  technique. 
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Table  1. 

'llie  description  technique  for  children's  exploration  pathway. 


1  St  January  00  o'clock  on  the  earth  the  point  of  the  compass  is  south 
point  of  the  compass 
season 
month 

number  of  a  day 
time 

awake/sleep 

research  medium 
detail 

space  shuttle  to  space:earth-sun 

season 
month 

number  of  a  day 
time 

awake/sleep 

research  medium 

map  of  Finland 

air  photo  of  Tampere 

scale 

solar-system 
scale 

back  to  earth-sun 

space  shuttle  to  earth 

Table  2. 

The  ftrst  exploration  pathway  of  a  child. 

1  St  January  00  o'chxrk  on  the  earth  the  point  of  the  compass  is  south 
awake 

east 

season 

2nd 

binocular 

sparrow 

space  shuttle  to  space:  earth  -  sun 

telescope 
scale 

solar  system 
scale 

back  to  e^rth  -  sun 
space  shuttle  to  earth 

season 

magnifying  glass 

raspberry  flower 
measuring  worm 
ladybiitl 
dragonfly 

space  shuttle  to  space:  earth  -  sun 

scale 

back  to  earth  -  sun 

12 

awake 

telescope 

map  of  Finland 

air  pholo  of  Tampere 

space  shuttle  to  earth 
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The  second  description  technique  has  been  developed  wiiii  the  purpose  of  summarising  and  clarifying  a 
child's  exploration  subjects  at  different  exploration  limes.  An  example  of  this  technique  is  seen  in  Table  3,  In 
this  table  has  been  described  all  icons  by  which  it  is  possible  to  explore  the  phenomenon  boUi  at  tJic  eai'ih  level 
and  at  the  space  level.  In  this  table  can  be  seen  what  a  child  explores,  how  many'times  and  how  extensive  an 
exploration  is.  By  examining  all  a  child's  exploradon  times  as  separate  tables  it  is  possible  also  to  see  in  which 
order  a  child  explores  the  things  of  the  phenomenon.  Both  description  techniques  support  and  arc  complementary 
to  each  other.  The  descriptions  of  the  exploration  pathways  shows  a  child's  exploration  prcKCsscs  step  by  step 
and  from  tables  they  can  be  seen  in  summary.  By  means  of  the  descriptions  of  exploration  pathways  and  tables 
can  be  followed  the  construction  process  of  children's  conceptual  models. 


Table  3. 

The  first  exploration  pathway  of  a  child  as  a  tabic. 
Child:  1 

Dale:  20.11.1991 
Number  of  frames:  28 
Time:   11  min 


On  Ihe  earth  In  space 

south  east  west  north 


season 

2 

month 

day 

1 

hour 

1 

awake/sleep 

1 

1 

binoculars 

1 

details 

1 

magnifying 

1 

details 

4 

microscope 

details 

telescope 

2 

map 

1 

photo 

1 

scale 

3 

solar  systen 

1 

point  of 

1 

shift  in  space 

2 

space  shultl 

3  4 
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Children's  Exploration  Process  and  Its  Relation  to  Children's  Conceptual 

Models 


Before  and  after  Uic  exploration  of  the  natural  phenomenon  children's  conceptual  mcxlels  have  been  elicitaicd 
by  using  pnxedures  for  this  aim  (see  Kangassalo  Before  the  use  of  Uie  simulation  children's  conceptual 

mcxlels  were  at  very  different  levels.  Some  children's  conceptual  models  of  the  phenomenon  were  quite 
undeveloped,  and  some  others'  very  developed.  Only  some  children's  conceptual  mmlels  contained  a  clear 
misconception.  During  the  use  of  the  simulation  in  children's  conceptual  mcxlels  changes  occurcd.  'llie  most 
significajil  chjuigc  wjls  that  the  interconnections  of  different  phenomena  and  entities  began  to  be  constructed  and 
the  construction  seemed  to  follow  iJie  currently  accepted  scientific  knowledge. 

In  the  con.struction  of  the  interconnections  of  phenomena  jmd  entities  the  following  phases  could  be  seen: 
the  existence  of  interconnections  had  been  discovered,  the  organization  of  interconnections  t'K)k  shape  (order, 
continuity  and  reguhirities).  Uie  amount  of  interconnections  increased,  the  reorganization  of  interconnections 
took  shape:  interconnections  ceased  to  exist  or/and  interconnections  replaced  by  other  interconnections. 

In  the  natural  phenomenon  in  question  the  miiin  direction  of  consu-ucting  by  children  tends  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  llie  earth  begins  to  revolve  tiround  the  sun. 

2.  Seasons  are  organized  in  the  everyday  world  and  are  connected  to  the  positions  of  the  eartii  and  the  sun  in 
space 

3.  'ITic  alternation  of  diirkne.ss  and  lightness  on  the  eiirth  is  seen  to  have  resulted  from  tJie  turning  or  revolving  of 
the  earth  in  the  eiirth's  orbit. 

4.  'ITie  alternation  of  dmkness  and  lighuicss  and  the  succession  of  seasons  has  been  seen  to  have  resulted  from 
Uie  rotation  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  once  every  24  hours  while  the  earth  is  revolving  around  the  sun,  a  circuit 
around  iJie  sun  tiiking  place  once  a  yeiir. 

5.  In  conceptuiil  mmlels  which  before  the  use  of  the  simulation,  the  sun  was  revolving  around  the  earth  in  iwo 
cases  out  of  three  the  sun  did  not  revolve  anymore  around  the  enrth  alter  tJie  use  of  the  simulation. 

'ITie  chiklren's  exploration  prcKess  is  examined  next  from  the  basis  of  their  conceptual  models  before  iJie  use 
of  the  simulation.  Childi-en  were  divided  into  four  groups  according  to  what  kind  of  conceptual  mcxlels  they  had 
before  the  use  of  die  simulatk)n.  Children's  conceptual  models  before  the  use  of  the  simulation  fonned  a  starting 
point  from  which  the  expk>nitu)n  of  the  phenomenon  was  activated.  Children's  conceptual  models  and  chiuiges 
with  in  them  can  be  read  more  precisely  in  Kangassalo's  article  1993b. 

'llie  first  group  consisted  of  children  (3/1 1)  whose  conceptual  mcxlels  before  use  of  the  simulation  were 
quite  vague  and  undeveloped.  Aficr  using  the  simulation  a  significant  change  in  their  models  was  that  the  earth 
began  to  revolve  jiround  iJie  sun.  'Ilie  exploration  of  the  phenomenon  by  two  of  these  three  children  tcwk  place 
quite  randomly  at  Uie  earth  level.  'ITiey  l(X)ked  into  the  .space  level  now  and  again  but  returned  almost  by  Uie 
simie  way  back  to  the  earth  level.  One  of  these  tiirec  children  explored  the  phenomenon  at  tiic  earth  level  more 
extensively  than  the  other  two  and  looked  into  Uie  space  level  quite  often.  In  this  child's  conceptual  nuxlel  alter 
the  use  of  the  simulation  the  order,  continuity  and  regularity  of  seasons  in  the  everyday  world  had  been 
discovered,  llie  child  used  the  simulation  many  times  and  her  operating  time  was  altogeUier  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  whole  group  of  eleven  children. 

A  little  more  developed  were  the  conceptual  nuxlels  of  four  children  (4/li).  The  order,  continuity  and 
regularity  of  seasons  on  the  eiirth  were  quite  well  organized  except  one.  Some  light  interrelations  of  phenomena 
on  the  earth  and  in  space  had  been  noticed.  In  Uie.se  children's  models,  after  the  exploration  prcKCss,  the  earUi  is 
revolving  iiround  die  suji  and  the  succession  of  sea.sons  on  Uie  earth  was  perceived  to  be  connected  with  the 
Ix)sitions  of  Uie  earth  and  Uie  sun  in  .space.  The  asscKiation  of  the  alternation  of  lightness  and  darkness  and  the 
succes.sion  of  seasons  in  the  p(\sitions  of  the  ejirth  and  the  sun  in  space  model  proved  to  be  problematic. 

In  Uiis  second  group  one  child's  rojiceptual  mcxlel  before  the  use  of  the  simulation  was  somewhat  unceruiin 
about  die  succession  of  .seasons  on  Uie  eardi  but  in  his  mcxlel  the  ejirth  gcxis  round.  This  child's  exploration  of 
Uie  phenomenon  was  directed  to  phenomena  on  die  earth.  He  explored  very  carefully  and  many  times  monOis  at 
different  points  of  the  compass  and  systematically  kxiked  for  details  month  by  mondi.  He  kxiked  into  the  space 
level  very  often  almost  in  every  season  and  used  the  telescope  frequently  to  see  the  earth  cnhirged.  The 
exploration  of  the  phenomenon  at  the  space  level  by  the  use  of  time  characters  took  place  only  some  times 
After  the  exploration  process  in  his  conceptual  mcxlel  the  succession  of  sea.sons  were  well  orgmiized  boUi  at  the 
eirlh  level  and  at  the  space  level.  The  asscKiation  of  the  jilteniation  of  lightness  and  darkness  and  the  succession 
of  sea.sons  at  the  space  level  did  not  take  place. 

Two  children  of  this  second  group  explored  the  phenomenon  mainly  at  Uie  e-irOi  level  Icxiking  briefiy  into 
the  spiice  level.  In  their  mcxlels  Uie  canh  was  revolving  Jiround  Uie  sun  and  sea.sons  on  the  earth  were  perceived  to 
be  connected  with  the  positions  of  the  ciirih  and  the  snn  in  space.  Connections  in  their  nuxlels  were  still  quite 
weak. 
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The  fourth  child  of  this  second  group  explored  the  phenomenon  the  longest  time  (112  minutes)  out  of  the 
whole  group  of  eleven  children.  He  started  to  explore  the  phenomenon  on  the  earth.  At  first  he  I  ^  :ed  for  deuiils 
according  to  seasons  and  months.  Gradually  he  used  the  icons  of  the  clock  and  days  and  after  that  he  moved  to 
explore  at  the  space  level.  At  the  space  level  he  explored  tlic  movement  of  the  cimh  by  using  the  clock,  diiys  and 
montlis.  Sometimes  now  and  then  he  looked  into  the  earth.  The  child's  exploration  was  systematic  and  t(K)k 
place  with  aim.  Some  degree  of  experimenting  also  occured  especially  at  the  latter  piixi  of  tlie  exploration 
prcKCSS.  After  the  use  of  the  simulation  in  his  mcxlcl  the  earth  is  revolving  around  the  sun  and  the  succession  of 
seasons  on  the  earth  was  perceived  to  be  connected  witli  the  positions  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  in  space.  The 
association  of  day  and  night  and  succession  of  seasons  at  the  space  level  did  not  take  place.  In  his  model  these 
things  were  separate,  so  that  daylight  on  the  earth,  in  Tampere,  Is  when  the  earth  is  on  the  olhcv  side  of  the  sun 
and  dark  when  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun, 

'ITie  third  group  consisted  of  one  child  whose  conceptual  model  of  the  phenomenon  was  very  well  developed 
before  the  use  of  the  simulation.  The  only  undeveloped  thing  in  his  conceptual  mcxlel  was  the  reconciliation  of 
the  alternation  of  lighuiess  and  darkness  and  the  succession  of  seasons  with  the  positions  of  tlie  earth  and  the  sun 
at  the  space  level.  During  the  exploration  process  the  reconciliation  was  made.  This  child  explored  the 
phenomenon  quite  thoroughly  both  on  the  earth  and  in  space.  When  using  time  icons,  season,  month,  hour  and 
day,  the  exploration  took  place  side  by  side  on  the  earth  and  in  space. 

The  fourth  group  consisted  of  three  children  (3/11)  whose  conceptual  models  contained  a  clear 
misconception.  In  their  m(xlels  tlie  sun  was  revolving  around  tlie  earth.  After  the  use  of  Uie  simulation,  two  of 
the  children's  conceptual  m(xlels  becjune  disintegrated.  The  sun's  revolution  around  the  eanii  was  absent  and 
interrelations  of  phenomena  on  the  earth  and  space  became  weaker.  One  child's  model  remained  almost 
unchanged.  From  these  children's  exploration  there  am  not  be  seen  any  unifonnity.  One  child  whose  m(xlel  after 
tlie  exploration  process  was  disintegrated  explored  the  phenomenon  noticeably  at  both  the  ciirth  level  and  the 
space  level  by  using  the  time  icons.  The  other  child's  exploration  was  quite  random  wandering  and  mnusing.  The 
child  whose  model  remained  almost  unchmiged  used  mainly  the  season  and  month  icons  on  tlie  earth  level.  Now 
and  then  he  amused  with  the  space  shuttle  and  looked  into  the  level  of  the  solar  system. 

Summary  about  results 

Children's  conceptual  models  before  the  use  of  the  simulation  fonned  a  starting  point  from  which  the 
exploration  of  the  phenomenon  by  children  was  activated.  Children's  exploration  processes  seemed  to  contain 
wanderings  here  and  there,  iiivestigating  and  seeking  for  something  and  experimenting  with  aim.  Sonietimes 
children  amused  themselves  with  the  space  shuttle  and  some  children  made  tales  about  animals.  The  more 
developed  and  integrated  conceptual  model,  the  more  children's  exploration  contained  investigating  and 
experimenting  with  aim.  Children's  conceptual  model  of  the  phenomenon  develops  and  constructs  during  the 
exploration  pr(x:ess  in  varying  amounts  but  the  main  direction  of  constructing  tended  to  be  the  same  and  seemed 
to  follow  Uie  currently  accepted  scientific  knowledge. 
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Abstract:  We  describe  a  computer  program,  called  Broadcast  News,  which 
teaches  scKial  studies  to  high  school  students  by  allowing  ihem  to  put  together  a 
television  news  show.  We  attempt  to  show  how  the  journalistic  task,  as  structure  J 
by  our  program,  can  be  used  to  motivate  students  to  use  an  embedded  hypermedia 
system  to  ask  questions  about  social  studies  issues,  to  situate  the  knowledge  that  the 
students  acquire,  to  challenge  students  to  put  this  knowledge  to  use. 

Introduction 

In  recent  years,  many  developers  of  multimedia  systems  have  focused  primarily  on  the  ways  in  which  such  sys- 
tems can  enhance  a  student's  access  to  information.  This  is  understandable,  since  easy  access  to  information  is  a 
crucial  element  of  effective  learning  environments.  However,  if  the  objective  is  for  students  to  develop  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  a  subject,  then  providing  access  is  not  enough.  An  effective  learning  environment  must  also 
ensure  that  students  are  motivated  to  access  whatever  information  is  available,  that  they  have  an  authentic  con- 
text (Collins,  Brown,  &  Newman,  1989)  in  which  to  situate  that  knowledge,  and  that  they  face  challenges  that 
allow  them  to  put  that  knowledge  to  use.  Knowledge  that  is  never  put  to  use  during  the  learning  process  may 
be  knowledge  that  is  difficult  to  retrieve  and  put  to  use  when  the  need  arises  in  the  real  world  (diSessa,  1988). 
In  an  attempt  to  address  these  issues,  we  have  developed  a  computer  program,  called  Broadcast  News,  which 
teaches  social  studies  to  high  school  students  by  allowing  them  to  put  together  a  television  news  show.  We 
believe  that  the  journalistic  task,  as  stn^ctured  by  our  program,  does  a  very  effective  job  of  motivating  students 
to  use  an  embedded  hypermedia  system  to  ask  questions  about  social  studies  issues,  of  situating  the  knowledge 
that  the  students  acquire,  and  of  challenging  students  to  put  this  knowledge  to  use. 

Overview  of  the  Broadcast  News  System 

The  learning  environment  provided  by  Broadcast  News  has  two  distinct  layers:  a  task-environment  layer,  and  an 
instructional  layer. 

The  Uisk-cnvironment  layer  consists  of  a  miniature  on-line  production  facility  that  students  use  to  create  a  news 
show.  In  order  to  provide  students  with  the  ability  to  create  TV-style  news.  Broadcast  News  requires  some 
special  hardware.  The  hardware  configuration  includes  an  IBM  PS/2  with  a  video  card  for  on-screen  video,  a 
laser  disc  player  for  video  source  material,  and  a  video  camera  and  computer-controlled  VCR  to  capture  the 
shows  that  the  students  create  on  VHS  Uipe  with  the  students  as  anchors.  The  source  material  in  this  layer 
includes  footage  from  the  CNN  video  feed  and  text  from  the  AP  wire-service.  These  sources  are  specific  to  the 
news  days  that  the  students  will  be  working  on  and  are  necessary  to  put  together  a  show. 

The  task-environment  layer  also  includes  the  initial  rough  drafts  of  the  stories  on  which  the  students  will  be 
working.  These  rough  drafts  arc  created  by  the  curriculum  designer  and  are  constructed  to  focus  attention  on  the 
crucial  issues  in  the  story.  Rather  than  allow  students  to  write  their  own,  complete  stories,  students  are  only 
allowed  to  edit  these  drafts.  By  giving  students  a  finite  number  of  changes  that  they  can  make,  the  program  is 
able  to  carefully  follow  what  they  do.  Providing  rough  drafts  also  allows  the  curriculum  designer  to  sUucture 
the  learning  experience.  To  provide  the  appropriate  challenge,  curriculum  designers  intentionally  place  errors 
and  biases  into  the  rough  drafts,  leave  important  things  out,  choose  confusing  terms,  etc.  Tticse  challenges  are 
intended  to  raise  questions  in  students'  minds.  By  anticipating  these  questions  and  by  making  the  knowledge 
base  easy  to  explore,  the  editing  Uisk  can  encourage  students  to  seek  out  the  information  required  to  answer  these 
questions.  (For  a  discussion  of  our  techniques  for  suucturing  the  editing  task,  see  Kass,  et  al.,  1993). 
The  second,  insuuciional  layer  of  Broadcast  News  provides  expert  feedback  and  additional  sources  that  students 
can  access  'o  gel  the  infornuuion  ihcy  need  lo  make  editorial  decisions.  When  students  lack  the  background 
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knowledge  necessary  lo  understand  the  issues  raised  in  a  sior\',  help  is  available  in  hypermedia  form.  The 
system  contains  video  of  subject-matter  experts  answering  relevant  questions.  In  addition,  background  material 
from  standard  reference  works  (text  and  video)  is  available.  A  portion  of  the  screen  is  devoted  to  displaying 
questions  which  students  can  ask  that  are  relevant  to  the  currently  selected  text  of  the  story.  By  clicking  on  a 
question,  students  can  bring  up  an  expert  who  will  answer  the  question,  or  even  multiple  experts  with  different 
points  of  view  on  the  question.  At  any  point  while  the  answers  are  being  played,  the  students  can  stop  the 
video,  and  either  go  back  to  the  editing  task,  or  ask  a  follow-up  question.  For  students  who  may  fail  to  notice 
problems  on  their  own,  the  program  provides  some  prodding  in  the  form  of  expert  objections  to  some  of  their 
editorial  decisions  or  to  the  approved  draft.  The  experts  also  offer  unsolicited  comments  challenging  the 
students'  editorial  decisions. 

Broadcast  News  allows  a  curriculum  designer  the  freedom  lo  choose  stories  that  touch  on  important  issues,  to 
structure  the  students'  interaction  with  the  program,  and  to  provide  appropriate  support  material,  challengmg 
students  and  providing  the  information  they  need  to  accomplish  their  task. 

Using  Broadcast  News 

It  takes  a  team  of  people  to  put  together  a  real  television  news  show,  including  producers,  writers,  video  editors, 
and  anchors  During  each  session  with  Broadcast  News,  the  student  plays  some  of  these  roles,  and  the  rest  of 
the  roles  are  played  by  the  computer.  In  the  current  version  of  the  program  the  student's  mam  task,  which 
corresponds  roughly  lo  the  job  of  an  assistant  producer,  is  to  edit  the  te\t  and  video  of  the  rough  draft. 
When  editing  a  rough  draft  (Figure  1)  the  screen  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 

A  rough  draft  of  the  story,  including  markers  that  represent  when  video  will  be  shown. 
A  list  of  the  on-line  source  material  (text  files  and  video  segments)  related  to  the  stbry. 
A  list  of  questions  about  the  story  that  are  answered  by  either  text  or  video  clips  of  experts. 
A  collection  of  relevant  hypermedia  reference  works. 

A  set  of  control  buttons  the  student  uses  to  take  editorial  actions,  such  as  marking  up  the  story  for 
rewrite,  asking  for  the  rewrites  to  be  executed,  and  giving  final  approval  to  the  story. 


RGjiv  Gondhi  was  assassinated  today  at 
an  election  rally  near  Madras.  Gandhi 
was  receiving  bouquets  from  supporters 
when  a  bomb  exploded,  killing  him 
instantly.  At  least  fourteen  others  were 
also  killed  in  the  blast.  No  one  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  killing 

(#Video  Start) 

The  46-year  old  Gandhi,  leader  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  Party,  was 
running  for  re-election  as  Prime  Minister 
He  was  embroiled  in  a  bitter  election 
battle  with  Hindu  fundamentalists. 
Grandson  of  India's  lirst  Prime  Minister, 
he  took  office  in  1 984,  after  his  mother. 
Indira  was  assassinated  by  Sikh 
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Sources 


-AP:  Election  Update 

-AP:  India -Background 

-AP:  Gandhi  Profile 

-AP:  World  Reaction 

•  CNN:  Indira  Gandhi's  Funeral 


^Questions:: 


Background  Questions 

-How big  is  India? 

-Tell  me  more  about  democracy 

in  the  United  States. 
-Tell  me  more  ebout  how  India 
gained  independence  from 
Britain. 

-What  are  the  mftjor  religions  of 
India? 

-Whot  ore  the  renctions  ot  cither 

world  leaders? 
-What  is  "civil  disobedience'"^ 
-What  is  India's  position  .n 

international  politics? 
-What  makes  this  story 


Figure  1,  Broadcast  News  Ediiing  Screen 
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After  the  main  editing  task  is  complete,  and  the  show  is  ready  to  "go  on  the  air/'  the  student  is  allowed  lo  play 
anchor.  The  editor's  job  is  the  one  that  challenges  the  student  to  think  about  the  issues  behind  Uie  story;  most 
of  the  learning  is  expected  to  take  place  during  that  phase.  The  anchoring  phase  is  included  because  students 
generally  enjoy  it,  and  because  it  allows  them  to  produce  a  videotape  of  their  show,  which  can  motivate  them  to 
invest  more  of  themselves  in  their  work. 

An  E.xample  of  Broadcast  News  in  .Action 

A  typical  session  with  Broadcast  News,  in  which  the  student  plays  the  role  of  assistant  producer,  begins  with  a 
note  from  the  boss,  the  executive  producer,  describing  the  day's  assignment.  The  student's  job  is  to  edit  the  lead 
story  for  May  21 ,  199 1 ,  the  day  that  Rajiv  Gandhi,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  India,  was  assassinated. 

After  reading  the  memo  from  the  boss,  the  student  proceeds  to  the  main  screen  (Figure  I),  Students  generally 
begin  by  reading  the  rough  draft  of  the  story.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Gandhi  story  reads:  "Rajiv  Gandhi  was 
assassinated  today  at  an  election  rally  near  Madras."  Many  secondary-school  students  do  not  fully  understand  the 
references  in  this  sentence.  Many  do  not  know  who  Rajiv  Gandhi  was  or  where  Madras  is.  To  alleviate  this 
problem,  the  student  can  turn  to  the  story  questions. 

Asking  Questions  of  the  Experts 

Our  prototype  system  includes  video  clips  of  two  experts,  both  Northwestern  University  professors.  One  is  a 
former  president  of  NBC  and  professor  of  journalism.  The  other  is  on  the  political  science  faculty*  and  is  the 
author  of  a  very  popular  college-level  political  science  textbook. 

When  no  particular  portion  of  the  story  is  selected,  the  system  offers  questions  that  arc  general  to  the  entire 
story.  The  box  in  the  lower-right  comer  of  Figure  1  depicts  this  situation.  One  question  available  is,  "What 
makes  this  story  newsworthy?"  Clicking  on  this  question  brings  up  a  video  clip  of  our  journalism  expert, 
explaining  that  Gandhi  was  a  world  leader  and  that  news  is  the  reporting  of  change*  such  as  the  death  of  a  world 
leader.  While  the  answer  is  being  delivered,  the  question  list  changes  to  present  follow-up  questions. 

In  addition  to  general  story  questions,  specific  questions  pertaining  to  pwrlions  of  the  story  are  available.  By 
selecting  a  range  of  text  in  the  story,  the  student  tells  the  system  to  bring  up  a  set  of  questions  related  to  items 
mentioned  in  the  selected  text.  In  the  Gandhi  story,  if  the  student  selects  the  first  sentence,  the  system  will 
bring  up  a  set  of  questions  about  Gandhi,  Madras,  etc.  One  of  the  questions  is  "Who  was  Rajiv  Gandhi?"  If  the 
student  asks  this  question,  the  political  science  expert  explains  that  Gandhi  was  a  former  prime  minister  of 
India,  who  was  running  for  re-election.  Follow-up  questions  a  student  might  want  to  ask  are:  "What  does  it 
mean  to  be  a  prime  minister?",  "What  is  an  assassination?",  What  was  Gandhi's  political  platform?",  and  "Why 
was  Gandhi  running  for  office  again?" 

The  student  may  also  click  on  the  video  marker  to  see  questions  that  relate  to  the  video  used  in  the  story. 

Reviewing  Source  Material 

Before  editing  a  story,  it  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  look  at  the  source  material  for  the  story.  Selecting  a  source 
from  the  list  makes  it  display  on  the  screen.  One  of  the  wire  service  articles  for  the  example  story  is  titled 
"Gandhi  Profile".  The  example  text  article  tells  the  location  of  Madras  in  India  and  more  about  the  Gandhi 
family  and  how  long  they  have  ruled  India. 

Video  source  is  available  as  well  as  text.  In  addition  to  providing  background  knowledge,  the  video  source  can 
be  inserted  into  the  broadcast  in  place  of  the  video  that  is  currently  designated  to  be  included  in  the  story. 

Editing  the  Story 

After  asking  any  inu-oductory  questions,  the  student  should  be  ready  to  make  some  edits.  Choosing  a  sentence 
and  clicking  the  Edit  button  brings  up  a  menu  of  the  following  rewrite  options:  Add  to  selected  text;  Change 
selected  text;  Delete  from  selected  text;  or  Revise  entire  paragraph  (Figure  2), 

In  the  example  story  the  opening  sentence  has  very  liule  detail.  The  student  may  want  to  add  some  information 
about  Rajiv  Gandhi.  Once  the  student  has  chosen  what  type  of  edit  to  make,  a  new  menu  appears  detailing  the 
edits  that  are  available.  For  example,  choosing  ''Add  to  selected  text"  brings  up  a  menu  of  the  following  more 
specific  choices  on  which  the  student  can  add  detail:  Gandhi's  family;  Gandhi's  Title;  or  Location  of 
Assassination  (Figure  2). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  choices  is  intended  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  any  absolute  sense.  Different 
students  will  make  different  ciioices,  just  as  different  television  stations  make  different  choices.  The  point  is  not 
to  test  the  student  to  see  if  ho  or  she  can  come  up  with  the  right  answer;  the  point  is  to  require  thinking  about 
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the  issues  and  making  decisions.  However,  iho  tact  ihal  there  is  no  definitive  right  answer  does  not  mean  that" 
the  experts  do  not  have  their  preferences.  If  the  student  opts  for  adding  detail  about  the  method  of  assassination, 
the  political  scientist  will  object:  ''I  think  that  the  details  of  the  assassination  are  less  important  than  what  this 
means  for  the  future  of  Indian  democracy.**  But  the  fact  that  an  expert  disagrees  doesn't  mean  the  student  has 
made  the  wrong  choice.  The  student  may  find  that  the  experts  have  incompatible  opinions.  The  students  might 
get  challenged  no  matter  what  choices  they  make.  The  point  of  the  challenges  is  to  make  sure  students  think 
about  what  the  important  issues  are  and  reach  an  informed  decision. 


r^u  •?'l'='Ctu*«ri  loll-  rje.?'  KU!»rij.=^-: 


Gandhi 

was  receiving  bouquets  from  supporters 
when  a  bomb  exploded,  killing  hinn 
instantly.  At  least  fourteen  others  were 
also  killed  in  the  blast  No  one  has 
dojmed  responsibility  for  the  killing 

(#Video  Start) 

The  46-year  old  Gandhi,  leader  of  ♦he 
Indian  National  Congress  Party,  was 
running  for  re-election  as  Prime  Minister 
He  was  embroiled  m  a  bitter  election 
battle  with  Hindu  fundamentalists 
Grandson  of  India's  first  Pnme  Minister,  he 
took  office  in  1 984.  after  his  mother.  Indira, 
was  assassinated  by  Sikh  extremists. 


Sources 


~AP:  Election  Update 
—  AP:  India -Background 
~AP- Gandhi  Profile 


Give  your  writer  instructions  on  how 
to  edit  the  selected  text  or  paragraph: 


ADD  to  selected  text 
CHANGE  selected  text 


Tell  the  writer  what  you  want  to  ADD: 

□  Detail  on  Gandhi*s  Family 

□  Gandhi's  Title 

□  Location  of  the  Assassination 


Figure  2.  Rewrite  Options 

After  a  student  chooses  to  make  an  edit,  such  as  "More  on  Gandhi's  title *\  the  selected  text  gets  "marked  up"  b> 
having  its  color  changed  to  red.  The  student  can  also  make  changes  lo  the  video  clip  used  in  a  story.  The  edited 
text  or  video  will  remain  marked  until  it  has  been  seiii  back  to  the  writer  to  have  the  prescribed  changes  made. 

Rewriting  the  Story 

Students  may.  at  any  time  after  making  an  editing  decision,  chcx^sc  the  Rewrite  button  and  send  the  markai  text 
and  video  to  the  programmed  writer  for  a  re^'.ri'.e.  The  story  returns  with  changes  made  as  directed.  In  the 
example  story,  if  the  student  has  asked  for  more  detail  about  Gandhi's  title  in  the  lead  sentence,  it  will  come 
back  transformed  from  '*Rajiv  Gandhi  was  assas'^uuued..."  to  *Tormcr  Indian  Prime  Minister^  Rajiv  Gandhi  was 
assassinated...**. 

Submitting  the  Story  lor  Kxpert  RcAiew 

After  receu  ing  iJie  rowriiien  le.xl.  siiitienLs  mas  make  more  editing  decisions^  do  more  research,  or  decide  that  the 
slory  is  ready  lor  br(Mdca.>t.  When  the  siudeni  decides  (he  story  is  gotxi  enough  to  go  on  the  air»  she  chooses  ilie 
Approve  buuon.         suideni  approval  ihc  program  chocks  with  each  expert  for  comments  on  the  story. 

RegardloNN  ol  hou  urll  ihe  riHieh  drali.s  ai;- .  ulK  d.  sludents  cannot  always  be  expected  to  address  all  the  points 
m  the  -lv>r\  ihai  \\\-'  vinTKuliini  desimuT  U\^i-  jio  nn|'>()riani.  In  these  cases,  after  the  story  is  approved,  one  or 
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several  oxporis  will  explicitly  raise  ihe  issues  by  comnicir;:; :  on  :hvvn.  AUhduizh  ihc  nIjv^ciu  :s  not  rv.\j-ir.\] 
take  aciion  on  any  of  ihc  coinmcnLs.  ii  is  cxpccied  iluii  A\r  -mW  men  vrvc  as  moii^^iurji  .o  reread  iho  nUm-. 
and  consider  ihe  issue. 

Anchoring  the  Story 

After  giving  final  approval  for  a  siory,  ihe  siudeni  nexi  needs  lo  anchor  and  videotape  ii.  For  ihis.  ihe  procraii) 
provides  a  mini-siudio  (Figure  3)  including  a  camera,  programmed  leleprompier,  and  video  viewing  wmdv)w. 
Jusi  ai;  m  a  real  studio,  ihc  siudeni  can  practice  the  story  first,  starting  and  stopping  the  teieprompier  and  seeinu 
how  the  video  will  work  with  the  story.  Unlike  a  real  news  show,  the  student  gets  to  decide  when  she  is  ready 
to  suiri  anchoring.  When  ready,  the  student  clicks  the  Go  On  The  Air  button.  The  miroductory  graphics 
announcmg  the  news  show  roll  and  then  the  teleprompter  siarts.  The  student  reads  the  story  as  it  scrolls  by  m 
the  teleprompter.  Upon  reaching  the  part  of  the  story  that  indicates  the  video  should  start,  the  student  clicks  a 
button  to  start  the  video,  then  chooses  another  to  switch  the  video  source  back  to  the  camera.  When  fmished 
taping,  the  student  cm  view  tlie  show. 


Good  evening  everyone,  I'm 
Frank  Luksa  and  here's  tonight's 
news. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  was  assassinated 
today  at  an  election  rally  near 
Madras.  Gandhi  was  receiving 
bouquets  frorr.  supporters  when 
a  bomb  exploded,  killing  htm 
instantly.  At  least  fourteen 


®mh^^- Wis®  Msxffi^ 


1        ■  Story  Functions 

H 

1  tr'.^i 

Fij»ure  3»  Broadcast  News  Studio 


Vie>Mng  the  Show  and  Finishing  Up 

In  the  viewing  screen,  the  student  is  presented  with  a  video  monitor  cued  to  the  beginning  of  the  introductory 
graphics  that  start  her  news  show.  In  addition  to  watching  her  show,  the  student  may  also  choose  the  NBC 
News  button  to  sec  what  the  network  decided  to  do  that  night.  In  our  example  news  day,  the  student  sees  that 
NBC  also  chose  to  use  the  Gandhi  assassination  as  the  leati  story.  The  comparison  betv^een  what  the  network 
put  together  and  what  various  students  put  together  is  a  good  starting  point  Ibr  a  class  discussion. 
After  completing  all  the  steps  for  a  news  day,  the  student  can  uikc  the  videotape  of  the  show  with  hei.  A^ 
students  complete  more  news  days,  they  get  more  rcspoiisibiluy  lor  stones  and  the  show  as  a  whole.  Siiideni's 
can  look  Ibrv^ard  to  eventually  being  able  to  write  their  o\k\]  Mv^ries  siartme  from  oni>  ihe  stnirce  material. 
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Current  Status  and  Future  Plans 

Work  on  the  Broadcast  News  system  is  proceeding  on  three  fronts  in  parallel:  1)  extending  the  application;  2) 
developing  a  curriculum  based  on  the  use  of  the  program;  3)  extending  the  authoring  tool  that  facilitates  the 
creation  of  new  Broadcast  News  sessions.  In  addition  to  our  work  on  developing  Broadcast  News»  we  are  also 
evaluating  the  system  under  controlled  experimental  conditions  at  a  nearby  high  school. 
The  Broadcast  News  program  is  at  the  stage  of  an  advanced  prototype.  Students  can  use  the  program  in  the 
assistant  producer  role,  developing  a  small  number  of  stories.  However,  the  current  version  of  the  program 
lacks  some  features  that  we  deem  imporianL  For  insumce  it  does  not  allow  the  student  to  review  the  events  that 
took  place  following  the  date  of  the  news  day  the  student  worked  on.  Getting  a  recap  of  events  is  important  to 
allow  a  suidcnl  to  understand  how  events  unfolded. 

Also,  the  program  currently  provides  a  rather  limited  range  of  reference  material:  Dictionary  entries  defining 
words  in  the  rough  draft,  and  the  AP  and  CNN  news  services.  A  broader  range  of  materials  is  needed. 
We  are  currently  developing  a  course  on  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  course  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  Broadcast  News  sessions,  all'of  which  touch  on  a  First  Amendment  issue.  Through  a  set 
of  stories  addressing  issues  such  as  the  burning  of  a  U.S.  flag,  censorship  of  high  school  newspapers,  and  the 
use  of  allegedly  obscene  music  lyrics,  we  believe  we  can  bring  alive  the  conflicting  needs  for  both  freedom  and 
order  in  our  society.  To  produce  good  stories  in  this  unit,  students  will  need  to  know  fundamentals  about  our 
government  such  as  the  organization,  responsibilities  and  interactions  of  government  branches,  as  well  as  the 
content  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  how  it  was  formed  and  how  it  can  be  amended. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  application,  we  have  been  developing  an  authoring  system  to  allow  a  content  expert 
to  consu-uct  new  Broadcast  News  sessions  by  entering  rough  drafts,  background  information,  and  expert 
commentary  into  the  system.  The  content  specialists  on  our  development  team  are  cuirently  using  an  initial 
version  of  this  tool.  Eventually,  educators  should  be  able  to  use  the  tool  to  develop  new  Broadcast  News 
sessions  without  needing  sophisticated  computer  skills. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  providing  an  authentic,  exciting  activity  is  the  best  way  to  stimulate  learning.  The  activity 
serves  to  motivate  students,  and  also  to  provide  them  with  a  context  in  which  they  can  use  the  information  made 
available  to  them.  The  task  provided  by  Broadcast  News  -  editing  a  TV  news  story  -  seems  to  be  a  good  one  for 
these  purposes  for  the  following  reasons:  students  arc  excited  by  the  task;  the  task  allows  them  to  produce  a 
concrete  artifact  in  which  they  can  take  pride;  and  the  task  can  be  suiictured  to  focus  students'  attention  on 
specific  social  studies  issues.  In  this  context,  the  expert  commentary  we  have  captured  on  video  disc  and  placed 
in  a  hypermedia  knowledge  base  can  be  used  to  best  effect.  All  insu-uction  is  presented  at  precisely  the  point  in 
the  student's  activity  when  it  is  directly  relevant  to  something  the  student  wishes  to  do. 

To  summarize,  here  is  our  recipe  for  an  effective  learning  environment:  Provide  students  with  an  exciting 
activity  that  is*  carefully  su-uctured  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  issues  you  wish  them  to  learn  about,  and 
provide  them  with  the  expertise  and  the  information  resources  ncetied  to  answer  the  questions  that  will  naturally 
arise  when  they  attempt  to  perform  the  activity. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  reports  on  a  current  project  to  develop  a  multi-media 
system  that  would  support  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Chinese  characters,  as  well  as 
provide  a  platform  for  conducting  research  into  the  cognitive  aspects  of  Chinese 
language  acquisition.  Although  the  number  of  Chinese  characters  commonly  in  use 
amounts  to  thousands,  there  are  in  fact  many  structural  commonalities  and 
regularities  among  the  characters,  which  relate  these  characters  into  a  highly 
connected  system.  One  of  the  objectives  in  developing  the  present  system  is  to  build 
a  knowledge-base  to  represent  these  structural  features  of  and  relationships  among 
Chinese  characters,  so  as  to  support  the  development  of  interactive  learning 
environments  where  these  underlying  structures  of  Chinese  characters  can  be  made 
more  explicit  and  explorable  to  the  learner.  It  is  envisaged  that  through  interactions 
with  such  environments,  the  learner  would  ue  able  to  develop  a  structural 
understanding  about  Chinese  characters  and  acquire  effective  strategies  for  learning 
them. 


This  project  intends  to  help  young  first  language  learners,  from  pre-primary  to  early  primary  levels,  to  learn 
Chinese  characters.  In  learning  a  character,  the  learner  has  to  learn  its  written  form,  its  pronunciation  and  its 
meaning.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  before  the  school  begins  to  teach  these  children  the  written  form  of 
Chinese,  the  children  have  already  acquired,  from  their  daily  life,  a  rich  mental  lexicon  for  the  language,  in  its 
audio  form  (Kwong  1992).  So  the  major  tasks  to  be  achieved  in  teaching  these  characters  are  (1)  to  provide 
effective  means  for  the  learner  to  encode  the  written  form  of  the  characters,  and  (2)  to  help  the  learner  to  relate 
these  written  forms  to  sounds  and  meanings  already  existing  in  their  mental  lexicon  (Huang  &  Liu  *  978).  In  the 
following  sections,  the  authors  will  examine  how  a  computer  system  may  provide  support  for  this  teaching  and 
learning  process. 

Effective  Learning  of  the  Written  Form  of  Chinese  Characters 
Ideographic  Nature  of  Chinese  Characters 

Chinese  characters  are  not  just  arbitrary  aggregates  of  strokes.  Many  Chinese  characters  are  pictographs 
standing  for  objects,  or  pictographs  with  certain  markings  added  to  indicate  more  abstract  concepts 
(Shuowenjiezi,  100,Weiger  1911;  Hung  &  Tseng  1981). 

Research  shows  that  at  an  early  stage  in  the  learning  of  Chinese  characters,  the  learner  tends  to  remember 
characters  as  distinct  pictures  (Chuang  1975).  In  one  earlier  project  on  software  for  learning  Chinese  characters 
carried  out  by  the  team  (Lam  1993),  computer  animation  was  used  to  relate  the  written  form  of  some  Chinese 
characters  to  their  pictorial  origins.  Preliminary  evaluation  indicated  that  such  presentation  is  motivating  as  well 
as  ciTective  in  helping  young  learners  to  remember  the  written  form  as  well  as  the  meanings  of  the  characters. 
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(ptctur«  otatrtc) 


Character 

TfC  tree 
7^  base 


(tmtrk  4dd«dto  th« 
bMt  oflh*  tret) 


Figure  1.  Chinese  characters  as  pictorial  and  indicative  symbols 
Chinese  Characters  as  Structured  Compositions 

Most  Chinese  characters  are  composite  logographic  fomis  (Shuwenjiezi,  100).  In  these  "compound 
characters",  two  or  more  major  components  are  combined  to  fill  an  imaginary  square  block.  The  methods  of 
composition  are  highly  regular.  The  components  are  reusable  in  producing  different  characters,  and  many  of 
them  are  themselves  characters.  Some  basic  methods  of  composition  are  shown  in  figure  2,  each  illustrated  with 
a  compound  character  of  that  format. 

11^  S>^s  15^  RM 

af^ia[><fE[iiaMi 


Figure  2.  Chinese  characters  as  structured  compositions 


In  general,  the  components  contribute  to  the  sound  or  the  meaning  of  the  compound  character  they  form 
(Ann  1982).  In  some  cases,  the  components  are  themselves  characters,  and  the  meanings  of  these  simple 
characters  add  together  to  form  the  meaning  of  the  compound  character. 

B  M  = 

sua  moon  britht 

+  yK  =  ^ 

tr««  trc«  fartrt 

Figure  3.  Characters  representing  an  aggregate  of  meanings  contributed  by  its  components 

In  other  cases,  one  component  represents  the  meaning  while  the  other  component  the  sound  of  the 
compound  character.  This  is  the  so  called  pictophonetic  composition.  Over  70%  of  Chinese  characters  are 
compositions  of  this  sort. 

3^      TTie  characUrt  have  similsLr 


R  soundi.  The  component  iff 

dear       fme         invite     eontribntej  to  their  sound. 
MTcather 

The  other  components 
contribute  to  their  meanings. 

^      H  1 

water       iun  say 

Figure  4.  Examples  of  characters  formed  by  pictophonetic  composition 

If  one  further  examines  these  components,  one  will  notice  that  they  can  in  fact  be  further  decomposed  into 
simpler  reusable  stroke  patterns.  These  we  shall  refer  to  as  "graphemes".  Although  this  decomposition  to  the 
graphenu'c  level  often  does  not  add  knowledge  about  the  meaning  or  sound  of  the  character,  familiarity  with  the 
set  of  coninionly  used  graphemes  do  help  people  in  their  recognition  and  writing  of  the  characters  or  components 
(Huang  1992). 
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Structured  Encoding  of  Chinese  Characters  by  Learners 

In  studies  conducted  by  Shen  Yeh  and  Tsao  Chuan  Yung  (1963»  1965)»  it  was  found  that  there  were  two 
major  developmental  changes  in  the  process  of  mastering  Chinese  characters  by  primary  school  children:  the  Hrst 
one  was  found  immediately  after  the  fu-st  month  of  learning  Chinese  characters  and  the  other  was  between  the 
first  and  second  grades.  With  the  second  transition,  the  ability  to  master  unfamiliar  characters  grew  rapidly. 

According  to  reported  experience  of  some  local  school  teachers,  learners  at  grade  two  begin  to.  demonstrate 
some  mental  processes  of  graphemic  analysis  and  synthesis.  Having  learnt  the  characters  ^  (brother)  and  ^ 
(son),  a  learner  may  identify  the  reusable  grapheme  When  presented  with  a  new  character  (insert),  the 
learner  may  be  able  to  describe  verbally  the  component  g  as  a  ^  (thousand)  on  top  of  "a  |£  without  the  \J 
This  ability  to  generate  new  logographic  constructs  to  chunk  new  information  would  help  to  reduce  significantly 
the  memory  load  required  in  encoding  the  form  of  new  characters  (Hung  &  Wang  1992).  Furthermore,  some 
learners  can  guess  that  the  character  means  some  action,  because  they  know  other  characters  like  fj  (hit),  ^ 
(push),  g/;  (pull)  also  have  the  same  component  j    and  they  all  mean  some  actions. 


Using  Computers  to  Facilitate  Structural  Perception  and  Understanding 

of  Chinese  Characters 

Although  research  seems  to  show  structural  encoding  to  be  an  important  process  in  the  learning  of  Chinese 
characters,  current  practice  in  primary  grades  is  to  drill  learners  in  the  stroke-by-stroke  writing  of  characters 
(CDC  1990).  Much  of  the  learner's  attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  individual  strokes,  while  the  development  of 
structural  perception  of  Chinese  characters  is  very  much  left  to  his/her  own  initiative. 

In  this  project,  we  see  great  potentials  for  the  computer  to  provide  useftil  learning  experience,  beyond  the 
conventional  handwriting  exercises,  for  the  learner  to  develop  a  structural  perception  of  Chinese  characters.  The 
computer,  with  its  interactive  graphic  capability,  can  provide  a  medium  where  character  structures  can  be 
presented  with  flexible  highlights  directing  learners'  attention  to  the  various  components.  The  computer  can  also 
provide  a  rich  variety  of  activities  where  the  learner  can  practise  disassembling  and  assembling  logographic 
components  of  Chinese  characters. 

More  importantly,  the  computer  can  allow  the  learner  to  leam  the  written  form  of  Chinese  characters  with 
more  meanings  and  interconnections.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are  many  regularities  in  the  construction  of 
Chinese  characters  and  the  rich  information  encoded  in  the  written  form  of  a  Chinese  character  may  include  cues 
about  its  meaning  and  sound.  Hypertext  systems  can  be  designed  such  that  characters  related  through  particular 
structural  features  or  components  can  be  made  readily  accessible  for  the  learner  to  examine.  Characters  can  be 
learned  in  rich  relationship  with  one  another  and  learners  can  traverse  from  one  character  to  the  next  through  a 
shared  component.  Learners  may  even  explore,  like  linguists,  the  regularities  in'  the  structure  of  Chinese 
characters.  Knowing  about  the  components  of  a  character  becomes  an  exciting  pathway  for  information  access 
and  concept  formation.  In  exploring  this  hypertext,  learners  can  construct  their  own  theories  about  the  structure 
of  Chinese  characters.  Such  an  approach  to  the  learning  of  Chinese  characters  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
structural  cons  true  tiv  is  t  approach. 

Although  Chinese  characters  are  ideographs  and  meanings  are  attached  to  individual  characters,  such 
meanings  are  often  not  too  specific.  Most  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  in  Chinese  are  in  fact  made  up  of  two  or 
more  characters.  Such  linguistic  units  will  be  referred  to  here  by  their  original  name  in  Chinese:  ci  (p]).  In  many 
instances,  ci  seem  to  correspond  more  to  words  in  English,  while  Chinese  characters  to  monosyllabic 
morphemes  (Hoosain  1992,  Huang  &  Liu  1978).  Ci  ususally  have  meanings  much  more  specific  than  characters. 
For  example,  the  idea  of  a  policeman,  corresponding  to  the  ci  |f  is  concrete  and  commonplace  in  everyday 
life,  while  the  character  ^  carries  a  more  general  or  abstract  notion  of  to  notice  or  to  examine.  A  possible  way 
for  young  learners  to  leam  the  meaning  of  a  character  would  be  to  explore  the  meaning  of  a  number  of 
commonly  used  ci  containing  the  character  and  make  their  own  induction.  Here  the  hypertext  capability  of 
computer  can  again  play  an  important  role. 
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A  Knowledge-based  Multimedia  System  to  Support  the  Learning  of  Chinese  Characters 

This  section  describes  the  design  of  the  system  we  are  cunrently  developing.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  flexible 
and  extensible  platform  for  the  development  of  computer-aided-learning  (CAL)  software  for  Chinese  character 
learning,  as  well  as  research  into  cognitive  aspects  of  Chinese  language  learning.  The  system  is  designed  to 
support,  in  particular,  teaching  and  learning  in  the  structural  constructivist  approach. 

Conceptually,  the  system  consists  of  five  levels.  The  bottom  layer  of  the  system  is  a  knowledge-base  about 
structures,  relationships,  and  meanings  of  Chinese  characters.  The  second  level  is  a  database  which  records  the 
frequency,  extent  of  use  and  competence  of  a  student  in  relation  to  the  different  elements  in  the  knowledge-base. 
The  third  level  is  a  set  of  application  software  providing  access  to  the  Chinese  character  knowledge-base  (first 
level)  and  the  student  progress  database  (second  level)  for  use  by  teachers  and  students.  The  fourth  level  is  a  set 
of  courseware  generation  tools  for  use  by  teachers  to  generate  customized  CAL  software.  The  fifth  level  is  a  set 
of  CAL  materials  developed  by  tools  in  the  lower  levels  for  teaching  various  topics  about  Chinese  characters. 

The  System  Backbone:  The  Chinese  Character  Knowledge-base  and  Its  Basic  Furicttons 

The  Chinese  character  knowledge-base  is  built  to  represent  the  smictural  features  and  relationships  among 
Chinese  characters.  It  consists  of  two  modules,  one  responsible  for  the  logographic  information  of  characters,  and 
the  other  responsible  for  the  meanings  and  sounds  of  characters. 

The  logographic  information  module  contains  a  database  of  logograms,  including  chziracters,  components, 
graphemes  and  strokes.  It  records  how  each  logogram  is  stepwise-decomposable  into  other  simpler  logograms, 
and  the  composition  method.  In  the  case  of  pictophonetic  composition,  it  also  makes  note  of  the  specific 
subcomponents  contributing  respectively  to  the  sound  and  the  meaning  of  the  character.  Pictorial  origins  of 
characters  are  stored  as  graphic  animation  where  appropriate. 

The  information  stored  will  support  the  following  operations: 

(a)  to  give  a  stroke-by-stroke  calligraphic  display  of  the  character. 

(b)  to  provide  a  stroke  ordering  exercise  where  the  learner  can  choose  the  correct  stroke  sequence  in  a 
character  with  continuous  feedback  from  the  computer. 

(c)  to  display  the  character,  highlighting  in  turn  the  different  components  and  subcomponents. 

(d)  to  support  jigsaw-Iikc  exercises  where  the  learner  is  zisked  to  assemble  characters  from  their  components. 

(e)  partial  matching  to  search  for  a  character  based  on  partial  information  about  its  structures  and  components 


(f)  to  present  the  pictorial  origins  of  some  characters.  The  presentation  starts  with  a  realistic  picture,  and 
gradually  transforms  to  a  skeleton,  and  then  to  the  written  form  of  the  character.  The  method  is  similar  to 
that  used  in  Lam  (1993) 

In  the  sound  and  meaning  module,  each  character  node  is  linked  to  a  set  ofc/  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
character.  A  voice  file  and  a  phoneme  are  stored  for  the  pronunciation  of  each  character  in  the  knowledge-base. 
For  the  special  cases  where  a  character  is  pronounced  differently  when  it  is  used  in  different  senses,  a  number  of 
voice  files  and  phonemes  will  be  stored.  For  some  of  thee/,  additional  resources  are  stored  including  images  and 
voice  files  of  sample  sentences.  Further,  for  each  character  and  c/,  there  is  information  about  its  meaning 
category  and  difficulty  level. 

Such  information  is  to  support  the  following  functions  in  this  module: 

(a)  to  display  related  ci  to  illustrate  the  meaning(s)  of  the  character. 

(b)  to  read  aloud  the  characters  and  ci  in  the  knowledge-base. 

(c)  to  read  aloud  example  sentences  or  display  pictures  for  a  particular  ci. 

(d)  to  search  for  characters  that  are  pronounced  identically. 

(c)  to  search  for  characters  based  on  partial  infonnation  on  phonemes. 


This  wH  return  characters  like: 


Figure  5.  Example  of  a  search  based  on  partial  information  on  the  written  form 
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(0  to  search  for  ci  according  to  their  meaning  categories,  and  difficulty  levels. 

To  start  with,  the  system  will  contain  information  for  500  Chinese  characters  selected  from  those  specified  in 
the  school  curriculum  for  young  first  language  learners  (CDC  84,  90).  According  to  our  analysis,  we  envisage 
that  within  these  500  characters,  the  structure  and  basic  graphemes  necessary  for  the  learning  of  most  Chinese 
characters  would  have  been  covered.  We  hope  that  by  learning  these  500  characters  in  the  way  supported  by  the 
system,  the  mental  "tool-kit  and  library"  can  be  developed  so  that  the  learner  will  be  able  to  learn  other  Chinese 
characters  proficiently  (Shiu  &  Lau  1982,  Tseng  &  Wang  1983). 

The  Other  Levels  of  The  System 

The  second  level  -  the  student  progress  database.  The  limitation  of  any  teaching/learning  material  that  does 
not  take  the  learner's  past  experience  and  competence  into  account  is  widely  recognized.  The  objective  here  is  to 
set  up  a  database  that  records  for  each  student  his/her  usage  profile  and  achieved  competence  as  demonstrated  by 
his/Ticr  interactions  with  the  system.  Data  will  be  automatically  logged  into  this  database  when  the  learner  uses 
the  various  modules  at  the  higher  levels.  This  database  can  be  used  to  provide  feedback  to  students,  to  allow 
teachers  to  monitor  the  progress  of  students,  and  for  use  by  the  software  generators  at  level  4  to  generate 
appropriate  CAL  software. 

The  third  level  -  database  tools.  This  is  a  set  of  application  software  that  allows  both  teachers  and  students  to 
modify,  customize  and  access  the  Chinese  character  knowledge-base  and  the  student  progress  database. 
For  the  teacher,  there  are  four  types  of  application  software: 

1.  The  knowledge-base  construction  tool  -  This  is  a  user-friendly  interface  provided  to  allow  modification 
and  extension  of  the  knowledge-base.  Teachers  may  add  in  new  characters,  structures,  sense  nodes, c/, 
together  with  voice  and  image  resources,-  and  even  new  meaning  categories.  This  is  seen  as  an  extremely 
important  feature.  It  means  that  teaching  of  Chinese  characters  through  the  system  need  not  be  confined 
by  the  exact  contents  of  the  knowledge-base  as  provided.  Teachers  can  change  it  and  such  changes  can 
automatically  be  reflected  in  all  the  applications  built  on  the  knowledge-base. 

2.  The  teacher  query  tool  -  This  is  a  tool  provided  to  teachers  to  query  the  knowledge-base  for  lesson 
planning  and  courseware  development  purposes. 

3.  The  teacher  customization  tool  -  As  with  printed  dictionaries  and  thesauruses,  different  versions  will  be 
required  for  different  levels  of  users.  The  customization  tool  allows  the  teacher  to  index  the  knowledge- 
base into  different  levels  of  difficulty  and  allow  student  access  to  a  designated  portion  only. 

4.  The  reporting  tool  -  This  is  for  teachers  to  monitor  the  progress  of  individual  students.  It  reports  on  the 
profile  of  usage:  modes  of  usage,  parts  of  the  knowledge-base  traversed,  and  performance  in  cases  where 
the  student  has  taken  exercise  or  tests  (level  4  and  5  applications)  from  the  system. 

For  the  student,  there  are  three  types  of  tools: 

1.  The  student  query  tool  -  It  may  be  used  as  a  general  reference  tool  by  the  student.  The  basic  functions 
have  been  outlined  in  the  previous  section  about  the  knowledge-base.  Teachers  may  design  specific 
learning  tasks  or  research  projects  that  require  the  use  of  the  knowledge-base,  or  students  may  be  allowed 
to  call  up  this  tool  for  help  while  they  are  working  on  other  software  on  the  system. . 

2.  The  student  customization  tool  -  The  purpose  of  this  tool  is  to  allow  the  student  to  create  a  personalized 
knowledge  base  of  Chinese  characters  and  ci  that  he/she  wants  to  retain  for  easy  access  in  future. 
Furthermore,  the  student  may  construct  his/her  own  data-structure  for  organizing  language  elements 
(which  in  itself  offers  great  potential  for  research  into  cognitive  features  in  Chinese  language  learning). 

3.  The  reporting  tool  -  This  is  similar  to  the  teacher  reporting  tool.  It  allows  the  student  to  find  out  how  much 
he/she  has  leamt  and  mastered  for  self-monitoring  purposes. 

The  fourth  level  -  CAL  generation  tools.  This  is  a  set  of  software  generation  tools  that  can  produce  courseware 
in  specific  formats.  The  teacher  just  has  to  choose  the  courseware  type,  and  specify  the  required  language 
elements  to  be  used,  how  he/she  would  like  to  draw  reference  from  the  student  progress  database,  and  how  the 
student  progress  database  should  be  updated  according  to  the  student's  performance.  The  courseware  will  be 
automatically  generated.  One  would  envisage  instruction  like  the  following  would  be  sufficient  to  generate  a 
CAL  program:  "Generate  a  program  on  assembling  characters  with  two  components,  in  the  form  of  a  cat-catch- 
mouse  game,  using  the  set  of  characters  in  the  knowledge-base  that  has  been  visited  by  the  learner.  Add  one  point 
to  the  learner's  structured-perception  index  to  a  character  if  he/she  succeeds  in  assembling  the  character." 


The  fifth  level  -  CAL  materials.  The  fifth  level  is  a  set  of  example  courseware  and  self-learning  materials, 
both  computer-based  and  non-computer  based,  developed  using  the  tools  provided  at  the  lower  levels.  It 
illustrates  how  the  generic  tools  in  level  4  can  be  use  to  achieve  specific  learning  objectives.  It  includes  learning 
materials  that  introduce  new  characters  andc/,  materials  that  focus  on  particular  topics  about  Chinese  characters 
or  particular  language  skills,  games  for  enhancing  interest  or  for  reinforcement,  and  tests.  While  these 
courseware  are  being  used  on  the  computer,  the  system  will  be  able  to  update  the  student  progress  database  at  the 
second  level  of  the  system.  Also,  the  learner  can  have  the  option  of  moving  from  the  courseware  to  the  student 
query  tool  for  reference  or  help. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  reports  on  the  considerations  made  in  the  development  of  a  multi-media  system  that  would  support 
the  teaching  and  learning  of  Chinese  characters  for  young  first  language  learners.  The  logographic  and 
morphemic  nature  of  Chinese  characters  are  discussed,  and  a  structural  constructive  model  of  learning  is 
described.  The  knowledge-base  is  currently  under  construction  and  the  application  programs  are  now  in  the 
process  of  detail  design.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  evaluation  of  such  a  system  in  classrooms  is  going  to  provide 
useful  feedback  on  the  various  theoretical  assumptions  about  the  cognitive  processes  in  Chinese  language 
learning  discussed  in  the  paper. 
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Abstract:  Captioning  is  the  process  of  providing  a  synchronized  written  script 
(captions)  to  accompany  auditory  information.  This  article  describes  programs 
available  for  captioning  digital  media  on  computers  and  reports  the  results  of  a  study 
on  color-coding  and  placement  of  captions.  Results  indicate  that  comprehension  is 
higher  when  captions  are  color-coded  for  speaker  identification  than  when  captions 
are  black-and-white.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  comprehension  between 
centered  captions  and  captions  with  variable  placement  dependent  on  location  of  the 
speaker. 


Captioning  is  the  process  of  providing  a  synchronized  written  script  (captions)  to  accompany  auditory 
information.  The  most  common  form  of  captioning  is  that  for  analog  television,  where  captions  are  embedded 
in  Line  21  of  the  video  signal  and  displayed  only  to  those  who  have  an  external  decoder  or  a  television  with 
a  built-in  decoder  (Armon,  Glisson,  &  Goldberg,  1992;  Bess,  1993).  New  methods  of  captioning,  however, 
arc  beginning  to  be  developed  for  digital  television  and  computer-based  multimedia  products  (Armon  et  al, 
1992;  Hutchins,  1993;  Short,  1992;  Short  &  King,  1994). 

King  (1993)  provides  an  extensive  discussion  of  captioning  and  why  multimedia  developers  should 
incorporate  it  into  their  products.  Additional  discussion  of  issues  related  to  ensuring  that  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hcaring  people  have  access  to  information  presented  auditorially  can  be  found  in  Jordan  (1992)  and  Kaplan  and 
De  Witt  (1994),  as  well  as  in  electronic  resources  on  the  Internet,  such  as  ADA-LAW  (ada-law 
@vml. nodak.edu)  and  Equal  Access  to  Software  and  Information  (easi@sjuvm.stjohns.edu). 

The  present  paper  addresses:  (a)  digital  captioning,  (b)  captioning  format  research  and  standards,  and  (c) 
effects  of  color-coding  and  placement  of  captions  used  to  represent  speaker  identification  on  the  comprehension 
of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  viewers. 

Digital  Captioning 

Synchronization  of  text  and  audio  is  possible  in  a  wide  array  of  computer-based  environments.  For 
example,  IBM  provides  an  option  within  the  OS/2  operating  system  by  which  captions,  if  they  exist,  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  the  request  of  the  end-user.    IBM  also  provides  a  simple  captioning  tool,  whereby 
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developers  can  synchronize  text  files  to  accompany  audio,  as  part  of  its  Ultiniedia  Tools  series.  On  both  PC 
and  Macintosh  platforms,  some  video-editing  programs  support  captioning  via  titling  functions  (e.g.,  ATI's 
MediaMerge  and  Adobe's  Premiere;  the  titling  function  in  Premiere  is  currently  available  only  in  the  Macintosh 
version). 

Multimedia  programming  environments,  such  as  Apple's  HyperCard  and  Asymetrix's  Toolbook,  can  also 
be  used  for  captioning.  The  research  described  in  this  paper  involved  the  use  of  captioning  tools  developed, 
using  Asymetrix's  Toolbook,  by  Douglas  Short  of  the  Institute  for  Academic  Technology.  These  tools  were 
originally  developed  for  providing  translations  for  foreign  language  operas  on  laserdiscs  {SyncText)  and  for 
providing  notation  and/or  translation  for  music  and  lyrics  on  CD-Audio  discs  {CD  Time  Liner)  (Institute  for 
Academic  Technology,  1992;  Short,  1992). 

The  SyncText  laserdisc  captioning  program  was  subsequently  enlianced  by  Short  and  King  ( 1 994)  to  include 
tools  for  statistics  calculation  (e.g.,  words-per-minute)  and  other  functions  (e.g.,  a  function  to  find  words  and 
phrases  in  the  caption  list)  that  are  helpful  during  the  captioning  process.  The  enhanced  tool,  CAP-Media  LD, 
also  meets  or  exceeds  the  current  specifications  for  television  captioning.  For  example,  the  FCC  Caption 
Decoder  Standard  of  1991  (as  revised  in  1992;  Electronic  Industries  Association  [EIAj,  1992)  mandates  that 
seven  background  and  foreground  colors  be  available;  CAP-Media  LD  provides  twenty  different  colors.  CAP- 
Media  LD  can  align  captions  via  all  methods  available  for  television  (left  alignment,  eight  tab-settings,  and/or 
starting  at  any  character  in  the  32-character  line  possible  on  television).  It  also  provides  automatic  centering 
and  right-alignment.  Line  length  is  not  restricted  in  CAP-Media  LDy  and  a  full  range  of  proportional  and 
monospace  fonts  is  available.  The  fonts  include  all  characters  in  the  required  and  optional  font  sets,  as 
specified  for  television  captioning  (EIA,  1992).  The  maximum  number  of  caption  lines  is  set  at  four,  identical 
to  the  limit  in  television  captioning  (in  CAP-Media  LD,  this  limit  can  be  overridden  manually,  if  desired). 

CAP-Media  LD,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  a  set  of  tools  called  Express  Author  developed  at  the 
Institute  for  Academic  Technology,  permits  the  video  and  caption  areas  to  be  displayed  full  screen  or  sized  to 
any  portion  of  the  computer  screen.  The  program  includes  options  for  users  to  custonii/.e  the  target  applications 
they  develop  using  CAP-Media  LD.  For  example,  users  can  create  lists  of  captions  and  graphic  charts  of  video 
segments,  which  can  then  be  used  to  control  display  of  the  video  in  non-linear  order.  Interactive  captioning 
is  also  possible  via  hyperlinks  between  the  captions  and  Express  Author  s  glossar>'  tools.  Thus,  if  a  glossary 
and  hyperlinks  to  the  captions  have  been  created,  end-users  are  able  to  click  on  words  or  phrases  as  captions 
are  displayed.  The  video  is  stopped  automatically  and  the  user  is  linked  immediately  to  supporting  materials- 
which  can  include  text,  video,  audio,  animation,  and/or  pictures-for  clarification  or  elaboration.  The  glossar>' 
tools  also  permit  end-users  to  add  their  own  entries  to  the  glossary. 

Finally,  CAP-Media  LD  is  designed  such  that  display  of  non-text  objects  (e.g. ,  graphic  symbols)  and  other 
Too  I  hook  functions  can  be  synchronized  to  audio- visual  displays  in  the  same  way  that  text  is  handled.  This 
design  will  allow,  for  example,  synchronization  between  display  of  a  laserdisc  video  clip  and  an  audio  file  being 
used  for  descriptive  video  sen/ices  (WGBH  Educational  Foundation,  1993)  to  provide  access  to  non-visual 
information  for  blind  and  visually-impaired  people. 

Captioning  Format  Research  and  Standards 

King  and  LaSasso  (1993-1996)  are  using  CAP-Media  LD  in  a  series  of  studies  designed  to  assess  the 
impaci  of  four  format  features  on  the  comprehension  of  content  and  affective  response  to  captions.  These 
features  include:  (a)  methods  of  indicating  speaker  identification,  (b)  methods  of  indicating  non-speech 
information  such  as  background  noise,  music,  and  emotional  tone,  (c)  placement  of  captions  in  relation  to  the 
video  display  area,  and  (d)  timing,  length,  and  duration  of  captions.  These  studies  are  part  of  a  project,  funded 
by  the  li.S.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS),  which  is  designed  to  help  set 
ne\^  standards  for  computer-based  multiniedia  and  digital  television  captioning  The  lesults  of  these  studies 
arc  also  expected  to  he  generalized  to  today's  analog  capticmmg  system. 
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CAP-Media  LD  and  computer-controlled  laserdisc  technology  were  selected  for  this  research  for  several 
reasons.  First,  laserdisc  technology  permits  the  researchers  to  have  precise  conirol  over  the  segments  of  video 
to  be  shown  and  permits  non-linear  access  to  the  video  (ensuring  that  all  subjects  see  exactly  the  same  portion 
of  video  and  reducing  costs  associated  with  counter-balancing  the  order  of  video  clips).  Second,  computer- 
based  captioning  is  more  flexible  than  Line21 -analog  captioning  (e.g.,  more  fonts  and  variations,  such  as 
placing  the  captions  completely  separate  from  the  video,  are  possible).  Third,  computer-based  captions  are  less 
costly  and  can  be  of  higher  quality  than  captions  created  in  a  television  editing  suite  (when  the  captions  involve 
features-such  as  different  fonts-not  possible  with  current  Line21 -analog  captions). 

This  line  of  research  grows  out  of  a  long  history  of  research  on  the  format  features  of  captioning  (e.g., 
Beldue,  1983;  Braverman,  1981;  Harkins,  1993-1994;  King  &  LaSasso,  1992-1993).  Recent  research  efforts 
have  been  motivated  largely  by  the  Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  of  1990,  which  mandated  that,  effective 
July  1 ,  1993,  every  television  (13  inches  or  larger)  manufactured  in  or  imported  to  the  United  States  must  have 
built-in  captioning  decoder  circuitry  (DuBow,  1991)  and  by  the  work  of  the  FCC  and  Electronic  Industries 
Association  (e.g.,  EIA,  1992,  Hutchins,  1993)  to  set  new  technical  standards  for  television  captioning. 

King  and  LaSasso  (1992-1993)  surveyed  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  consumers  to  determine  their  opinions 
concerning  captioning  format  and  conducted  video  preference  tests  to  determine  their  reactions  to  proposed  new 
captioning  features.  Among  the  results  were  indications  that  caption  consumers  prefer  (a)  sans  serif  over  serif 
fonts,  (b)  captions  centered  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  rather  than  captions  placed  left-center-right  (depending 
on  where  the  speaker  was  on  the  screen),  and  (c)  moderate  movement  of  captions  to  avoid  covering  on-screen 
titles  (e.g.,  names  of  people  and  sports  scores).  Consumers  expressed  strong  preference  for  the  existing  Line21 
monospace  font  and  black  background,  when  compared  to  character-generated  proportional  fonts  and  varied 
backgrounds.  Whether  such  preferences  were  due  to  familiarity,  resistance  to  change,  and/or  subtle  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  Line21  and  character-generated  captions  could  not  be  determined.  Consumers  also 
indicated  a  desire  for  choice  in  features  such  as  font  style,  font  size,  and  color  of  the  background  box  (e.g., 
LaSasso  &  King,  submitted  for  publication). 

In  response  to  an  open-ended  question  about  captioning,  caption  consumers  identified  problems  related  to 
the  amount  of  captioning,  accuracy  of  captioning,  obstruction  of  on-screen  titles,  and  format  features  such  as 
speaker  identification.  Regarding  speaker  identification,  some  wanted  color  used  for  different  speakers  (as  is 
currently  done  in  the  Australian  captioning  system),  some  requested  that  the  names  of  speakers  be  included  with 
captions,  and  others  wanted  different  emotional  tones  to  be  represented. 

Effects  of  Color-Coding  and  Placement  on  Comprehension 

Based  on  the  reports  of  consumer  preferences  (e.g.,  LaSasso  &  King,  submitted  for  publication)  and  the 
EIA-608  Report  (EIA,  1992),  which  indicated  that  caption  providers  were  exploring  the  use  of  color  for  speaker 
identification,  a  decision  was  made  to  conduct  an  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  color  and  placement  (used 
for  speaker  identification).  [Note:  the  primary  method  used  in  current  Line21 -analog  captioning  for  television 
is  placement  of  the  captions  via  eight-tab  settings.  For  on-screen  speakers,  captions  are  placed  in  the  location 
closest  to  the  speaker.  For  off-screen  speakers,  captions  are  placed  either  in  the  same  location  as  the  last 
caption  for  that  speaker  or  in  a  new  location,  if  the  speaker  has  moved.] 

Method 

Subjects.  Seventy-two  students  in  the  Preparatory  Studies  Program  (PSP)  at  Gallaudet  University 
participated  in  this  study.  PSP  enrolls  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  students  who  are  not  quite  ready  for  college 
imd  provides  them  with  studies  to  improve  English  and  mathematics  skills,  as  well  as  other  college-preparatory 
studies.  Most  of  these  students  (82.6%)  are  profoundly  deaf  (90-t-  decibel  loss  in  the  better  ear),  with  5.8% 
with  severe  hearing  losses  (76-89  db),  and  11.6%  with  moderate  hearing  losses  (51-75  db).  More  than  half 
(56.9%)  are  female.  Only  students  with  normal  vision,  with  or  without  glasses,  are  included  in  the  final  sample 
(80  students  participated  in  study,  8  were  eliminated  due  to  vision  problems  or  additional  handicaps). 
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Students  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four  study  conditions  (described  below).  Analyses  of  variance 
indicate  that  there  are  no  significant  differences  between  the  groups  on  (a)  age,  F(3,68)  =  .91,  p  =  .441, 
Af5e=6.75;  (b)  hearing  loss  (measured  in  decibels),  F(3,65)  =  K98,/7=.126,  M5,  =  165.04;  or  (c)  reading  level 
(measured  by  scores  on  the  Degrees  of  Reading  Po\\;er  test,  F(3,64)  =  .8K  /7  =  .494,  Af5e=54.95. 

Materials.  A  15-minute  segment  from  the  beginning  of  Disney's  Sword  in  the  Stone  was  used  in  this 
study.  Digital  captions  for  the  video  segment  were  generated,  using  a  20-point,  proportional,  sans  serif  font 
and  a  full-screen  display  (the  caption  area  covered  the  bottom  of  the  video).  Four  versions  were  prepared:  (a) 
captions  color-coded  for  speaker  identification,  centered  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  (b)  black-and-white 
captions,  centered  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  (c)  color-coded  captions  with  placement  dependent  on  the 
location  of  the  speaker,  and  (d)  black-and-white  captions  with  placement  dependent  on  the  location  of  the 
speaker.  The  last  two  conditions  emulated  the  system  used  by  the  caption  provider  who  had  prepared  Linell- 
analog  captions  for  the  movie  (i.e.,  captions  were  placed  in  the  same  place  as  would  occur  in  television 
captioning). 

The  test  materials  for  the  study  involved  four  separate  Toolbook  applications,  using  the  digital  captions 
(generated  by  CAP-Media  LD)  for  the  four  conditions.  The  instructions,  controls  for  playing  each  video  clip, 
the  test  question  pages,  and  the  captions  themselves  were  identical  in  all  four  applications-only  the  color  and 
placement  of  the  captions  varied. 

The  15-minute  segment  was  divided  into  22  video  clips,  with  stopping  points  located  at  phrases  where  the 
identity  of  the  speaker  might  be  unclear  to  someone  v/ho  could  not  hear  the  voices  of  the  characters.  Twenty 
of  the  stopping  points~the  actual  test  items-were  selected  from  a  larger  set  of  potential  items  in  a  pilot-test 
conducted  with  hearing  children  and  deaf  and  hearing  adults.  The  other  two  stopping  points  were  for  a  sample 
test  question  to  ensure  subjects  understood  the  task  and  a  final  video  clip  (without  a  test  question)  to  complete 
the  video  segment.  Questions  were  in  the  form,  "Who  said  ..."  followed  by  the  caption  on  the  screen  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  video  clip.  Answers  were  in  the  form  of  still-frames  of  the  characters  from  the  video, 
identified  as  A,  B,  or  C. 

Procedures.  As  previously  noted,  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  four  conditions.  Testing 
took  place  over  three  days  in  a  given  week,  with  each  subject  participating  in  a  single  test  session  of 
approximately  45  minutes  on  one  day.  Subjects  watched  the  video  on  a  27"  computer  monitor  in  groups  of 
2-10  and  recorded  their  answers  «ii  paper-based  test  booklets.  Following  the  test,  all  subjects  were  asked  to 
respond  to  a  set  of  Likert-type  items  concerning  their  opinions  of  the  captions  they  saw,  and  subjects  in  color- 
coded  conditions  were  asked  to  name  the  color  used  for  each  character  (black-and-white  versions  of  still-frames 
from  the  video  were  used  as  prompts).  The  five-point,  Likert-type  scale  had  choices  of  "I  like  it.  1  like  it  a 
lot.  I  have  no  opinion.  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't  like  it  a  lot,"  with  "it"  being  the  feature  of  interest. 

A  factorial  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  with  test  scores  as  the  dependent  variable  and  color  and 
placement  as  independent  variables.  Chi-Square  statistics,  using  an  experiment-wise  alpha  level  of  .OL  were 
calculated  to  identify  those  test  items  that  best  discriminated  among  the  groups.  Descriptive  statistics  and  Chi- 
Square  statistics  were  also  used  for  the  Likert-type  items  on  affective  responses  to  the  digital  captioning.  A 
Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  was  calculated  between  test  scores  and  scores  on  the  five -item  test 
identifying  the  color  for  different  characters  (for  only  those  subjects  who  saw  color-coded  captions). 


Table  1  contains  descriptive  statistics  for  test  scores  (maximum  score  of  20)  Tor  the  four  conditions.  There 
are  significant  differences  between  those  who  saw  color  coded  captions  and  those  who  saw  black-and-white 
captions,  F(  1 ,68)=  1 2.55, /?  ^  .001 ,  M5^=I4.36.  There  arc  no  significant  differences  for  (a)  placement, 
HI, 68)^  .14.  /K-,56K  MS,-^\'^,M\  or  (h)  the  color-hy-placcnicnt  interaction,  /-"( 1 ,68)^- 1 ,89,  /)-^,174, 
/W.V,  =  27.09. 


Results 
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Table  1 

Mean  Test  Scores,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Number  of  Subjects  for  Study  Conditions 


Centered 

Line21  format 

COMBINED  MEANS 

Color-Coded 

16.29  (3.60) 

{n  = 

17) 

17.00  (3.22)  {n 

=  18) 

16.65 

Black-and-White 

14.35  (3.98) 

{n  = 

17) 

12.60  (4.22)  (n 

=  20) 

13.48 

COMBINED  MEANS 

15.32 

14.68 

14.99 

There  are  significant  group  differences  in  the  response  patterns  of  subjects  for  only  two  of  the  test 
questions,  #8,  x"(6,/V=72)=  18.65, /7=.0048;  #16,  x'(6,/V=72)  =  24. 13, /7=  .00049.  Both  test  items  relate  to 
video  scenes  where  the  speaker  is  off-screen  and  the  caption  is  located  near  one  of  the  on-screen  characters. 
In  the  test  item,  the  on-screen  character  is  a  distractor  (incorrect  choice).  On  item  #8,  65%  of  those  who  saw 
black-and-white,  Line21  format  captions  selected  that  incorrect  choice  (compared  to  41  %  of  those  who  saw 
black-and-white,  centered  captions  and  only  12%  of  those  who  saw  color-coded  captions).  On  item  #16,  40% 
and  47%  of  the  subjects  who  saw  black-and-white  captions  (Line2l  format  and  centered,  respectively)  selected 
the  on-screen  character  (compared  to  14%  of  those  who  saw  color-coded  captions). 

There  are  no  differences  among  the  four  groups  on  their  overall  affective  responses  to  digital  captioning. 
For  this  analysis,  frequencies  for  "like  and  like  a  lot"  are  collapsed,  as  are  those  for  "don't  like  and  don't  like 
a  lot."  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  subjects  like  the  captioning  (78%),  font  style  (78%),  font  size 
(74%),  and  the  mixed,  upper-  and  lower-case  of  the  lettering  (80%).  Of  those  who  saw  color-coded  captions, 
79%  like  them.  For  placement  of  captions,  78%  of  those  who  saw  centered  captions  like  centering,  and  71  % 
of  those  who  saw  Line21 -format  captions  like  variable  placement.  The  percentage  of  subjects  who  had  no 
opinion  concerning  each  feature  of  the  captions  ranged  from  12%  to  21  %,  and  the  percentage  of  subjects  who 
did  not  like  the  feature  ranged  from  3%  to  14%. 

Approximately  two-thirds  (67%)  of  the  subjects  who  saw  color-coded  captions  could  name  the  colors  of 
the  captions  for  all  five  of  the  main  characters.  A  moderate,  positive  correlation  exists  between  test  scores  and 
the  number  of  colors  correctly  identified,  r=.352,  /7=.035,  n  =  36. 

Discussion 

Results  of  this  study  show  that  color-coding  has  a  significant  effect  on  comprehension,  when 
comprehension  is  narrowly  defined  as  understanding  of  speaker  identification  for  potentially-confusing  items. 
These  results,  however,  cannot  be  inteipreted  to  mean  that  color-coding  should  replace  the  current  line2I 
format  that  uses  placement  for  speaker  identification.  First,  color-coding  is  unusable  for  that  portion  of  the 
population  that  is  color-blind  (thus,  redundancy  in  any  coding  system  that  uses  color  will  be  necessary). 
Second,  color-coding  is  unwieldy  when  the  number  of  main  characters  is  large.  Third,  complex  color-coding 
systems  may  not  be  usable  (e.g..  The  Australian  Caption  Centre  recently  reduced  the  complexity  of  their  color- 
coding  system,  based  on  viewer  feedback;  C.  Grimmer,  personal  communication,  December  15,  1993). 

Color-coding  for  speaker  identification,  in  some  combination  with  placement  and  inclusion  of  character 
names  in  the  captions  for  off-screen  speakers,  should  be  studied  further.  When  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
main  characters  in  the  story,  color-coding,  as  shown  in  the  present  study,  appears  to  increase  comprehension. 
The  next  study  by  King  and  LaSasso  (1993-1996)  will  address  how  and  how  well  children  learn,  over  time, 
a  color-coding  system  used  for  speaker  identification. 

Summary 

The  study  reported  in  this  paper  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  studies  on  captioning  format  for  multimedia  and 
digital  television.  The  results  have  application  for  both  captioning  environments  (for  caption  providers)  and 
screen  design  (for  multimedia  developers).  Most  important,  however,  is  the  recognition  that-without 
captioning-dcafand  hard-of-hcaring  people  do  not  have  independent  access  lo  audio-only  information.  Tools 
like  CAP-Media  LD  are  essential,  if  this  important  audience  is  to  have  full  and  equal  access  to  digital  media. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  describes  an  educational  system  that  integrates  hypermedia  v^iih 
knowledge-based  technologies.  The  system  contains  a  hypermedia  component  that  allows 
students  to  browse  through  information  contained  in  a  domain  knowledge  base  dealing  with  urban 
planning  and  land  use.  The  hypermedia  system  is  coupled  with  an  intelligent  tutoring  component 
that  allows  students  to  attempt  exercises.  User  "views"  of  the  hypermedia  network  are 
dynamically  generated,  based  on  the  system's  analysis  of  student  problems,  misconceptions  and 
learning  needs.  A  representational  scheme  is  described  that  integrates  the  components  of  the 
system  into  a  coherent  object-oriented  framework.  It  is  argued  tliat  a  combination  of  knowledge- 
based  techniques  with  hypermedia  technology  will  be  important  in  the  development  of  systems 
that  arc  flexible  and  adaptable  enough  to  allow  for  the  full  potential  of  hypermedia  in  education. 


1.  Introduction 

Hypermedia  systems  allow  for  the  access  of  large  quantities  of  information  in  flexible  and  interactive 
ways,  facilitating  the  user's  exploration  of  knowledge  and  learning.  In  hypermedia  systems,  users  can 
navigate  and  browse  through  linked  networks  of  information  nodes  consisting  of  varied  media  (e.g.  text, 
images  etc.).  The  potential  of  such  systems  is  considerable  and  with  the  growing  popularity  of  interactive 
graphical  user  interfaces  and  technologies  such  as  multimedia,  the  need  for  techniques  that  allow  users  to 
access  and  navigate  through  large  amounts  of  information  will  continue  to  grow.  In  the  domain  of  education, 
hypermedia  holds  considerable  promise.  However,  some  basic  problems  still  remain  to  be  resolved.  The 
nexibility  that  such  environments  provide  the  student  can  greatly  facilitate  learning  and  the  exploration  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student.  On  the  other  hand  this  flexibility  can  also  lead  to  common  problems  of 
disorientation.  Thus  users  of  hypermedia  systems  may  find  themselves  "lost  in  hyperspace",  not  knowing 
where  they  are,  what  information  is  relevant  to  their  current  level  of  understanding  and  learning  needs,  and 
finally,  how  one  can  get  to  that  information. 

The  need  for  intelligent  guidance  for  users  of  hypermedia  systems  has  been  noted  by  a  number 
of  authors  (David,  Thiery  &  Crehange,  1989;  Woodhcad,  1991).  Possibilities  include  intelligent  means  to 
alleviate  information  overload  and  reduce  the  complexity  of  hypermedia  information  presented  to  users  to  more 
manageable  and  meaningful  "views".  This  could  be  extended  to  providing  such  intelligent  presentation  of 
information  in  ways  that  are  tailored  to  the  information  needs  and  level  of  expertise  of  particular  users.  Key 
to  the  success  of  such  systems  will  be  the  integration  of  hypermedia  with  knowledge-based  technologies,  such 
as  expert  systems  (Briggs,  Tompsctt  &  Gates,  1991;  Brusilovsky  &  Zyrajanov,  1993).  A  conlinuiim  of 
possible  architectures  that  integrate  hypermedia  with  knowledge-based  systems  can  be  conceptualized,  ranging 
from  loose  coupling  where  the  system  architecture  consists  of  separate  knowledge-based  and  hypermedia 
modules,  to  tightly  coupled  architectures,  consisting  of  integrated  knowlcdge-bascd  and  hypermedia  elements 
that  work  in  unison,  sharing  data,  knowledge  reprcscnUitions  and  allowing  cooperative  reasoning  (Ragusa, 
1994).  For  example,  Wang  and  Kushniruk  (1992)  describe  a  tightly  coupled  architecture  that  consists  of  a 
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hypertext  knowledge  base  that  students  can  browse  through,  with  an  embedded  inlclligent-tuloring  system 
(ITS)  component. 

In  this  paper  it  is  argued  that  rigidly  structured  hypermedia  networks  -  i.e.  networks  where  all  linkages 
between  individual  information  nodes  are  "hardwired"  or  fixed  by  the  system  designer  will  not  allow  the  user 
sufficient  flexibility  that  will  be  needed  for  accessing  the  increasingly  larger  educational  knowledge  bases  that 
are  currently  being  developed.  It  is  further  argued  that  what  is  needed  are  schemes  and  knowledge 
representations  that  will  allow  for  both  static  (fixed)  and  dynamically  generated  linkages  among  information 
nodes  in  the  hypermedia  network.  Such  dynamic  linkage  of  information  contained  in  a  hypermedia  network 
could  be  based  on  the  student's  learning  performance  and  demonstrated  level  of  expertise,  resulting  in  a  greater 
degree  of  adaptability  in  educational  hypermedia  systems.  The  display  of  information,  the  level  of  detail 
provided,  the  highlighting  of  information  and  the  creation  of  possible  paths  (or  user  **views")  through  the 
hypermedia  network  that  the  user  could  access  can  be  based  on  information  contained  in  and  continuously 
updated  in  a  system  model  of  the  student.  In  previous  work  (Wang  &  Kushniruk,  1993),  the  authors  have 
succeeded  in  using  a  student  model  to  select  exercises  appropriate  to  the  level  of  the  student's  learning.  In  this 
paper  we  extend  this  research  to  the  design  of  a  tightly  coupled  ITS-Hypermedia  educational  system.  Various 
forms  of  information,  including  hypertext,  graphic  images,  and  test  questions,  can  be  accessed  by  students, 
while  a  knowledge  based  component  continually  monitors  student  performance  and  provides  intelligent 
guidance  in  the  presentation  of  the  hypermedia.  This  paper  explores  some  of  these  ideas  in  the  context  of  an 
example  application  in  the  domain  of  teaching  geographical  concepts. 

2.  Overall  System  Architecture 

This  section  provides  a  description  of  the  overall  architecture  of  a  hypermedia-based  educational  system 
for  teaching  principles  of  urban  planning,  known  as  the  "LAND  USE  Tutor".  From  figure  1  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  system  consists  of  a  number  of  components.  The  four  main  components  are  the  following:  1.  a 
domain  knowledge  base  (KB-Domain)  2.  a  user  knowledge  base  (KB-Uscr)  3.  a  knowledge  b<isc  for  controlling 
the  hypermedia  presentation  (KB-Control),  and  4.  a  display  module. 


C  KB-Domain 
C  KB-User 


V    Display  Module  ) 
Figure  1 .  System  Architecture 

The  KB-Domain  contains  domain  specific  information,  for  example  information  about  site  selection  in 
planning  urban  developments.  This  information  is  accessed  during  the  student's  browsing  through  the  system 
:md  consists  of  information  nodes  (using  an  object-oriented  knowledge  representation  scheme  described  below) 
in  a  hypermedia  network.  The  KB-Uscr  contains  information  about  the  user's  interaction  wiili  Uic  system  and 
consists  of  a  user  model,  that  is  developed  by  the  system,  as  result  of  the  student's  browsing  history  and 
pcrfc^rmance  on  exercises.  The  KB-Control  is  responsible  for  providing  intelligent  guidance  by  selecting  a  set 
of  dynamically  generated  paths  through  the  hypermedia  network  that  the  student  can  access.  After  every  user 
action  (e  g.  mouse  click,  selection  of  hypertext  etc.),  one  or  more  objects  representing  the  action  arc  created 
and  asserted  into  working  memory  and  a  forward  chaining  inference  engine  is  invoked  to  set  one  or  more 
dynamic  paths.  The  inference  engine  can  apply  knowledge  contained  in  the  KB-Domain  and  KB-User  (e.g. 
inlbrinailon  about  ihc  user's  previous  interactions  with  the  system  and  dirficultics)  in  conjunction  with 
iiiri>rnuni()n  about  the  user's  most  recent  action.  As  a  result,  certain  parts  ol"  the  hypermedia  nctwoik 
coiiiainoil  in  ilic  KB-Domain  may  be  nuidc  accessible  and  salient  (through  liic  creation  of  d\nainically 
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gcncraiod  links).  The  K3-ControI  also  interacts  with  the  Display  Module,  sending  it  seicclcd  parts,  or 
"views",  of  ihc  hypermedia  network  to  be  displayed. 

3.  Knowledge  Representation  and  System  Operation 

Knowledge  contained  within  the  LAND  USE  Tutor  is  represented,  using  the  object-oriented  paradigm 
in  classes,  subclasses  and  their  instances,  which  are  organized  into  instance  hierarchies.  In  this  paper  we  will 
describe  some  examples  of  classes  using  C++  format.  For  example,  the  hypermedia  network  is  represented 
using  a  class  hierarchy  (a  part  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  2)  with  class  Geographical.HyperMedia  (a  subclass 
of  System_Object)  having  the  following  description: 

cla.ss  GeographicaLHy-permedia :  public  System_Objcct 
String  title; 

SET  <Geographical_HyperMedia>  Staticjinks; 
SET  <Gcographical_HyperMedia>  Dynamicjinks; 

This  description  indicates  that  all  hypermedia  information  nodes  in  the  system's  domain  knowledge  ba.se 
(belonging  to  class  GcographicaLHyperMedia)  have  a  title  (of  type  String),  and  two  sets  of  links  to  other 
hypermedia  nodes:  one  set  of  static  links  (that  do  not  change)  to  other  nodes  and  another  set  of  dynamic  links 
to  other  nodes  (that  can  be  determined  at  run-time,  as  a  result  of  the  student's  interaction  with  the  system) 


GeographicaLHypermedia 


GeographicaLHypertext 


System^Object 


Control  Model 


GeographicaLHyperMap 


Novice 

User  Model 

Intermediate 

Figure  2.  The  Class  Hierarchy 


Expert 


As  can  be  seen  in  figure  2.  two  subclasses  of  the  class  Geographical_HyperMedia  are  the  classes 
GeographicaLHypcrTcxt  (for  hypertext  information)  and  GeographicaLHyperMap  (for  graphic  information) 
A  partial  descripuon  of  these  classes  is  given  below: 

class  GeographicaLHyperText :  public  Geographical_HypcrMedia 

TEXT  hypertext; 
...  ) 

class  GeographicaLHyperMap  :  public  Geographical_HyperMedia 

BitMap  map; 
SIZE  size; 
...  } 

In  the  system,  a  particular  instance  of  geographical  infomiation  (e.g.  an  instance  of  a  h>iicrmalia  node 
containing  information  about  choosing  site  locations  for  urban  development,  such  as  the  node 
Silc_Sclcclion '  in  figure  2),  will  haVe  only  static  fixed  links  and  no  dynamic  links  to  other  information 
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nodes  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  with  a  student  (i.e.  the  list  of  dynamic  nodes  associated  with  that  node  is 
initially-set  to  NULL).  However,  based  on  the  results  of  the  student's  performance  on  exercises  (sec  the  next 
section  on  Student-Tutor  Interaction  for  an  example),  dynamic  links  to  other  parts  of  the  hypermedia  network 
may  be  established  (thereby  adding  new  paths  through  the  network  that  the  student  has  access  to  in  browsing). 
The  description  of  a  particular  instance  of  geographical  hypertext  information,  containing  information  about 
site  selection  ("Site_Selection")»  is  given  below  (note  that  this  insunce  has  a  fixed,  or  static,  link  to  an 
instance  containing  information  about  topography) : 

Site^Selection  InstanceOf  Geographical^Hypcrtext 
( 

title:  "Site^Selection**; 

text:  "Many  factors  must  be  considered  when  selecting 

a  possible  site  for  building  or  land  development. 
These  factors  include: 

1.  (Nhypcriext  Topography} 

2.  ... 

Static  Jinks:  (Topography. ...); 
Dynamic  Jinks:  NULL; 
chapter:  Chapter_3; 

keywords:  (  "land  use",  "urban  planning". ...  }; 
} 

The  ITS  component  of  the  Tutor  is  capable  of  detecting  student  misconceptions  in  problem  solving 
(the  design  of  this  component  is  described  in  Wang  &  Kushniruk.  1992  and  Wang  &  Kushniruk,  1993).  This 
determination  of  possible  student  problems  and  misconceptions  is  based  on  a  knowledge-based  analysis  of  the 
student's  responses  to  exercises.  The  dynamic  linking  of  hypermedia  nodes,  based  on  the  existence  of  student 
misconceptions,  is  triggered  by  the  firing  of  the  following  generic  rule: 

FOR  ALL  $x  InstanceOf  Gcographical_H>TcrMcdia 
IF  (established  existence  of  misconception  $m) 
AND  Find_Rclatcd_HypcrMcdia  Sm  $y 
THEN  $x.AddDynamicLink(Sy) 

This  rule  indicates  that  for  a  particular  instance  (instantiated  to  $x)  of  a  geographical  hypermedia  node 
(e.g.  containing  information  about  site  selection),  if  a  related  student  misconception  (insumtiatcd  to  Sm)  is 
detected  and  if  another  hypermedia  node  (instantiated  to  Sy)  is  found  that  contains  remedial  information  related 
to  the  misconception,  then  the  two  information  nodes  (i.e.  $x  and  Sy)  will  be  dynamically  linked.  Thus  the 
two  nodes  will  be  directly  connected  at  run  time  in  the  hy]}ermedia  network. 

4.  Student-Tutor  Interaction 

When  the  student  first  invokes  the  LAND  USE  Tutor,  information  about  the  student's  previous 
interaction  with  the  Tutor  is  loaded.  A  window  containing  a  list  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
geographical  sites  for  development  is  initially  displayed  from  which  the  student  can  select.  For  example,  if 
the  student  selects  information  about  Topography,  this  results  in  the  display  of  another  hypermedia  window 
containing  hypertext  information  about  the  role  of  topography  in  selecting  a  site  for  building  development 
(keywords  in  ilie  windows  are  highlighted  for  which  further  information  can  be  obtained).  At  any  point  in  the 
student's  browsing  through  the  hypermedia  network,  the  student  can  decide  to  test  his/lier  knowledge  of  the 
information  lie  or  she  is  reviewing  by  selecting  the  exercises  option  from  the  buttons  that  appear  at  the  top  of 
ouch  text  window.  For  example,  in  F\i\\\rc  3  the  student  has  selected  the  exercise  option  while  reviewing 
information  about  topography.  At  this  point,  the  Tutor  will  select  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  attempt, 
l  uscd  on  the  system's  assessment  of  the  s(udciit\  level  ol  conipclcncc  (sec  Kushniruk  &  Wang,  PV)l,  and 
Wang  &  Kushniruk,  1W2  for  a  discussion  cif  exorcise  selection  based  on  a  stutlent  model).  In  the  example 
ifiier.iciion.  the  exercise  for  thv-  stiidenl  to  attempt  is  presented  in  the  upper  rijMit  hand  \\\m\o\\  in  ligure  \ 
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Ttl«  LAND  USE  Tutor 


Th#  LAND  US£  Tutor 

For  Dm  mm  gHwi  on  Iht  Mt.  wMi  Ch# 
topographical  nap  stioMm  IhiIow»  indical«». 
by  dcktatQ  on  ttio  Ml  wtth  tin  ivoum, 
!MAiaro  you  would  Mhid  i  building  j 
batod  Ofitepograpftkal  con«kkralion>. 


The  LAND  USE  Tutor 


Advice 

Th«  ideal  location  is  shown  in  the  map  to 
the  left.  In  the  map.  'X"  is  the  site  your 
selected  and  ''O"  is  the  ideal  site  based 

on  topography.  You  must  take  iit<iipSt||  into 
consideration  in  site  selection. 


Figure  3.  Example  of  Student-Tutor  Interaction 

For  ihc  exercise  in  the  example,  the  student  is  instructed  to  indicate  on  the  map  given  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  side  of  figure  3.  where  he/she  would  select  a  site  for  a  building  development.  In  addition,  a 
topographical  map  is  presented  for  reference  purposes  to  the  student  (the  map  in  the  lower  right-hand  side  of 
figure  3).  The  student  selects  the  site  area  by  clicking  the  mouse  on  the  desired  area  of  the  map  in  the  upper 
left-hand  side  of  the  figure.  A  knowledge-based  expert  system  component  is  then  invoked  to  analyze  the 
student's  response  (i.e.  the  student's  indication  of  where  to  locate  the  site  on  the  map).  A  set  of  rules, 
associated  with  this  particular  instance  of  a  student  exercise,  is  invoked  to  determine  if  the  site  indicated  by  the 
student  matches  the  ideal  location  for  this  particular  exercise  (i.e.  the  correct  location).  If  it  does  not.  a  rule- 
based  analysis  of  the  student's  answer  is  then  invoked  (using  the  techniques  described  in  Wang  &  Kushniruk, 
1993)  and  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  any  underlying  student  misconceptions  are  asserted  in  the  Tutor's 
knowledge  base.  ^ 

The  assertion  of  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  existence  of  a  student  misconception  or  misunderstanding 
may  result  in  the  generation  of  a  dynamic  hypermedia  link  to  other  nodes  conuiining  remedial  or  related 
information  (ibus  directly  linking  the  current  node  containing  the  exercise  with  other  parts  of  the  hypermedia 
network).  In  the  example,  the  student  had  incorrectly  located  the  building  site,  that  is.  without  proper  regard 
for  the  slope  of  the  selected  site.  Upon  analysis  of  the  student's  answer,  an  assertion  was  made  that  a 
misconception  exits  regarding  the  student's  understanding  of  the  role  of  slope  in  selecting  a  site  based  on 
topography.  Using  the  gonerali/cd  rule  descrilx:(i  in  section  3  above  (for  dynamically  generating  links  between 
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parts  of  ihc  hypermedia  network),  a  link  is  made  to  the  part  of  the  domain  knowledge  base  containing  an 
information  node  about  the  concept  of  slope.  Thus,  in  the  window  that  appears  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer 
of  figure  3,  advice  is  provided  to  the  student,  indicating  that  he/she  must  take  slope  into  account.  Note  that 
the  keyword  '* slope"  has  now  been  dynamically  associated  with  information  regarding  that  concept  and  it  is 
highlighted  as  being  selectable  in  the  window  containing  advice  in  figure  3  (i.e.  the  student  may  now  directly 
access  information  about  the  concept  of  slope  by  clicking  on  that  keyword).  Thus  links  within  the 
hypermedia  network  can  be  dynamically  altered  as  a  result  of  the  student's  performance  on  an  exercise  and  the 
resulting  analysis  of  student  errors. 

5.  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  have  described  an  educational  system  that  integrates  hypermedia  with  knowledge-based 
technology,  providing  "  'iews"  of  the  hypermedia  network  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  student's  problems 
and  learning  needs.  It  has  been  shown  in  this  paper  that  knowledge-based  techniques  and  representations  can 
provide  the  needed  means  to  achieve  a  degree  of  adaptability  in  hypermedia  systems  that  is  both  practical  and 
useful.  In  summary,  some  of  the  features  of  the  system  described  in  this  paper  include  the  following: 

•  The  LAND  USE  Tutor  integrates  both  hypermedia  and  knowledge-based  technologies. 

•  The  system  incorporates  a  knowledge  representation  scheme  that  allows  for  the  representation  of  the  many 
types  of  knowledge  required  in  such  a  hybrid  hypcrmedia/knowledge-based  system,  within  a  coherent  and 
integrated  object-oriented  framework. 

•  Knowledge  contained  within  the  Tutor  is  organized  as  a  number  of  knowledge  bases,  simplifying  the 
system's  operation  and  the  updating  and  acquisition  of  newdknowlcdge. 

•  The  LAND  USE  Tutor  incorporates  an  ITS  component  that  allows  the  student  to  attempt  exercises  related 
to  topics  being  browsed.   This  component  is  also  responsible  for  dcj^crmining  if  underlying  student 
problems  or  misconceptions  exist. 

•  Based  on  the  results  of  diagnostic  processing,  links  between  information  nodes  in  ilie  hypermedia 
knowledge  base  can  be  dynamically  generated  or  modified,  adding  a  level  of  system  adaptability. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  techniques  described  in  this  paper  could  be  extended  to 
the  design  of  a  variety  of  types  of  computer  systems.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that  the  integration  of  hypermedia 
and  knowledge-based  technologies  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  development  of  hypermedia 
applications  and  will  be  key  in  the  development  of  future  advanced  educational  systems. 
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Abstract:  While  the  expansion  of  worldwide  hypermedia  systems  has  opened  new 
gateways  to  an  undreamt-of  commerce  in  information,  this  has  led  to  valuable 
material  being  archived  faster  than  it  can  possibly  be  read.  In  this  paper  we  suggest, 
as  a  new  and  vitally  important  area  of  research,  the  development  of  multimedia  tools 
that  allow  more  efficient  and  effective  "reading"  and  "writing"  using  new  types  of 
hypermedia  documents.  We  look  beyond  traditional  hypertext,  taking  the  first  steps 
towards  a  language  of  dynamic  abstract  symbols  that  will  help  authors  to  express 
precisely  and  concisely  both  concrete  and  abstract  ideas.  MUSLI  readers  will  enjoy 
searching  for  detailed  information  by  invoking  new  multimedia  "speed  reading" 
techniques. 

1.  Introduction 

In  spite  of,  and  partly  because  of,  dramatic  advances  in  information  technology,  keeping  up  to  date  in  any 
discipline  is  now  almost  an  impossibility.  We  know  that  hypertext  systems  are  available  which  offer  certain 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  efficient  information  retrieval  (Maurer,  Kappe,  Scherbakov,  &  Srinivasan,  1993; 
Nielsen,  1990).  However  we  need  more  help  than  systems  such  as  these  are  currently  providing. 

Although  Socrates  in  Plato's  Phaedrus  argued  that  writing  a  language  destroys  it,  reading  text  is  certainly  a 
faster  method  for  gaining  information  than  listening  to  an  orator!  Yet  we  now  have  a  generation  of  young 
people  many  of  whom  find  reading  "too  slow".  People  need  to  be  able  to  scan  information  as  well  as  good  speed 
readers  can  scan  printed  text,  or  even  better.  We  need  to  have  more  control  over  our  communicating  media,  the 
level  of  information  we  feel  motivated  to  reach,  and  the  pace  we  wish  to  set  ourselves.  Both  at  leisure  and  at 
work  we  are  now  accustomed  to  a  very  rich  proportion  of  pictorial  information  in  communication;  and  the 
importance  of  visual  information  miist  not  be  underestimated.  In  particular,  certain  types  of  animated  pictures 
may  well  be  worth  more  than  a  large  number  of  static  ones.  Unfortunately  we  are  still  severely  limited  by  the 
lack  of  tools  for  producing  documents  that  involve  all  the  senses.  One  of  the  aims  of  MUSIJ  (MUlti  Sensory 
I>anguage  Interface)  is  to  integrate  dynamic  abstract  symbolism  ("abstract  movies")  into  hypermedia  technology, 
allowing  the  efficient  expression  of  ideas  difficult  to  communicate  otherwise. 

In  this  paper  we  use  the  term  "hypermedia"  to  mean  linked  multimedia  documents  embedded  in  a  network. 
We  restrict  ourselves  to  exploring  asynchronous  communication  in  hypermedia  systems  even  though 


Hic  Name  MUSLI  evolved  from  MUSIL-  MUIti  Sensory  Information  Language.  'Ilie  original  choice  was  apt  since  it  is 
also  the  name  of  the  famous  Austrian  poet  and  novelist  Robert  Musil  (1880-1942),  who  was  not  only  a  master  of  that  abstract 
communication  device,  language,  but  employed  language  on  a  notably  abstract  level  in  "inner  monologues"  or  "streams  of 
consciousiics.s"  ^  the  technique  familiar  to  readers  of  James  Joyce's  novels.  'ITie  new  name,  MUSLI:  A  MUlti-Scnsory 
Language  Interface,  is  appropriate  in  another  sense  -  nutritious  cuisine  for  mind  and  body! 
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synchronous  communication  may  well  give  rise  to  still  more  exciting  and  challenging  research.  For  example, 
Maurer  and  Carlson  (1992)  point  out  that  although  our  second  most  important  sensory  organ,  the  ear,  has  a 
counterpart,  the  mouth,  our  eyes  have  no  such  counterpart.  We  cannot  project  mental  images  for  other  people  to 
capture.  The  authors  suggest  that  hypermedia  systems  may  develop  to  a  stage  where  we  can  produce  concrete 
and  abstract  projections  of  our  mental  images,  by  computer,  so  easily  and  naturally  that  they  will  provide  us  with 
a  new  dimension  in  communication  capable  of  transforming  our  lives.  As  wide-area  and  broad-band  networks 
expand  we  have  an  increasingly  powerful  medium  for  communication  and  collaboration,  whose  impact  will  not 
be  simply  to  tic  information  together  but,  much  more  significantly,  to  "tic  people  together"  (Maurer,  1993a). 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  multimedia  machines  are  becoming  increasingly  powerful  and  affordable, 
implies  that  we  have  the  mechanics  for  truly  interactive  hypermedia  communication  systems.  Tools  for 
generating  new  types  of  hypermedia  documents  must  be  developed  so  that  we  can  make  more  efficient  use  of 
information  than  is  currently  possible. 

In  this  paper  we  shall  introduce  two  new  ways  of  "writing"  multimedia  material  in  forms  that  will  aid 
"reading".  We  shall  expand  the  idea  of  browsing  and  take  the  first  steps  toward  introducing  a  more  flexible 
system  for  conveying  information  -  MUSLI. 

Humanity  has  evolved  so  many  ingenious  systems  of  communication  since  civilisation  first  dawned  that  it 
makes  sense  to  look  briefly  at  a  few  of  these  before  we  propose  a  new  one. 

2.  Alternative  Forms  of  Communication 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  about  communication  using  signs  and  symbols  is  the  tremendous  variety 
in  medium  and  form  -  from  the  simplest  runes  on  clay  or  parchment  to  the  most  intricate  designs  on  human  skin. 
Prehistorians  believe  that  many  ancient  cave  drawings  found  in  France  can  be  considered  as  forms  of  writing: 
they  have  discovered  groups  of  drawings  which  taken  together  form  codes  (Jean,  1989).  Paintings  in  the 
Renaissance  were  richly  redolent  with  emotionally  charged  symbolism.  Carvings  on  wood,  stone  and  metal 
range  from  concrete  signs  to  abstract  symbolism.  Signalling  devices  range  from  smoke  signals  to  systems  of 
bells,  mirrors  and  musical  instruments,  to  semaphore  and  electric  morse-code  -  and  in  the  future  we  are  bound  to 
discover  new  options  using  digitised  sound.  Cistercian  monks  who  practise  vows  of  silence  have  developed 
highly  refined  systems  of  gestures  (Umiker-Sebeok,  &  Sebeok,  1987).  Many  signs  used  by  deaf  people  today 
(Jeanes,  1982)  are  based  on  these  and  it  is  significant  that  in  many  respects  signing  can  convey  meaning  more 
quickly  than  spoken  language. 

3.  The  Basic  Idea 

MUSLI  combines  hypermedia  techniques  with  the  novel  idea  of  dynamic  abstract  symbols.  We  iiini  to 
facilitate  communication  by  developing  a  system  in  which  ideas  can  be  expressed  as  clearly,  precisely,  and 
artistically  as  desired  while  giving  readers  the  deep  satisfaction  of  using  a  rich  and  highly  meaningful  medium 
they  can  control.  This  paper  is  to  be  seen  as  the  very  first  step,  an  initial  contribution  that  we  hope  will 
encourage  scientists  to  work  at  opening  up  new  realms  in  presenting,  archiving  and  communicating  ideas. 

Obviously  any  new  human  endeavour  that  is  worthwhile  requires  an  initial  investnicni  of  effort.  Learning 
any  new  language  demands  dedication  and  since  the  system  we  propose  includes  at)stract  symbols  it  is  certain  to 
be  no  exception. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  good  readers  are  often  disappointed  when  they  see  the  film  version  of  a  book 
they  have  read.  The  problem  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  while  books  leave  room  for  personal  interpretation  and 
imagination,  movies  do  not.  The  "beautiful  mountain"  of  the  book  will  "look  different"  in  the  minds  of  dillcrent 
readers,  but  all  viewers  of  a  movie  see,  inevitably,  the  same  "beautiful"  mtmnlain.  What  has  happened  is  that 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  the  level  of  abstraction  -  the  abstract  notion  "beautiful  mountain"  has  been  replaced  by  a 
concrete  version  of  a  mountain.  In  MUSLI  the  pnjporlion  and  level  of  atxstraction  can  tie  chosen  to  fit  the 
situation,  varying  from  abstract  to  very  concrete  as  the  movie  producer  feels  is  appropriate  to  communicate 
exactly  what  is  desired. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation  that  ideas  can  be  thought  of  as  having  the  form  of  a  mountain  (Maurer, 
1992)  and  it  is  significant  that  we  talk  about  having  a  "point  of  view"  on  a  topic.  As  an  example  of  looking  at 
something  in  more  than  one  way  consider  the  well  known  problem  in  first  year  computer  science  courses  of 
calculating  the  Mbonacci  series.  Many  books  use  this  example  to  teach  recursion  and  then  almost  apologise  for 
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mcmiiuiing  that  it  can  he  solved  better  using  iteration  ^  Very  few  lecturers  indeed  show  a  third  way  of  looking 
at  the  problem  using  dynamic  programming.  Yet  each  of  the  three  methods  provides  insights  that  are  valid  and 
complementary  views  of  the  problem.  In  an  interactive  multimedia  system  students  can  compare  ideas  H)  an 
even  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

In  any  multimedia  presentation  readers  should  certainly  be  able  to  stop  and  start  at  will,  rewind,  review, 
and  then  resume.  The  system  should  also  enable  readers  to  master  new  material  by  building  up  additional  skills 
as  they  go.  In  a  MUSLI  movie  (i.e.,  a  hypermedia  document  that  includes  special  moving  abstract  symbols) 
users  can  slop  and  display  additional  information  -  at  any  time  they  feel  ready  for  it.  As  explained  in  Section  7, 
any  group  of  symbols  can  be  condensed  to  a  single  "short-form",  and  double-clicking  on  the  composite  symbol 
will  decompose  it  again.  This  gives  the  user  significant  control  over  the  amount  of  data  on  the  screen  at  yny 
particular  time.  The  user  will  be  able  to  obtain  additional  detailed  information  about  scenes,  characters,  ideas, 
etc.  when  it  is  relevant  to  them,  as  well  as  readily  refreshing  their  memory  if  they  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of 
a  symbol.  This  reference  facility  in  itself  will  give  MUSLI  documents  significant  advantages  over  traditional 
books. 

More  significantly,  users  will  be  able  to  skim  condensed  versions  of  a  document,  searching  for  relevant 
seciiiMis,  before  decomposing  the  symbols  to  display  pertinent  information.  With  facilities  such  as  these,  it  will 
be  possible  to  speed -read  MUSLI  documents  faster  than  printed  text. 

As  systems  become  available  that  include  electronic  personal  assistants  (Cypher,  1993;  Maurer,  iy93b: 
Zissus,  Witlen,  1985)  readers  of  MUSLI  documents  will  obtain  further  help  in  overcoming  the  widespread 
problem  of  information  overload.  The  system  will  "learn"  what  level  of  detail  needs  to  be  displayed  so  that  the 
"reader"  can  access  needed  information  more  efficiently. 

4.  What  MUSLI  is  Not 

The  system  we  propose  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  enhances  traditional  multimedia  documents.  We 
propose  to  extend  communication,  not  restrict  it!  MUSLI  is  not  simply  a  system  of  cartoons  -  cartoons  are 
designed  to  be  understood  without  any  investment  in  learning  and  are  quite  close  to  a  simplified  reality,  MUSLI 
is  not  a  silent  movie  or  some  system  of  signs.  It  will  make  appropriate  use  of  computer  graphics  (2D  and  3D), 
cartoons,  audio  clips  (music  and  speech  both  analogue  and  digital),  video  clips  (analogue  and  digital), 
photographs  (digitised),  animation  including  3D  modelling;  and  of  course  text.  Naturally  there  will  still  be 
movies  --  we  delight  in  the  work  on  human  animation  being  done  by  scientists  and  artists  such  as  those  at  the 
MIRALab  at  the  University  of  Geneva  (Magnenat-Thalmann,  &  Thalmann,  1991),  Visualisation  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  means  of  communication  (IHHE,  1993)  and  we  watch  with  interest  the  work  being  done  in  the 
field  of  virtual  reality.  It  is  our  hope  that  all  of  these  achievements  will  be  eventually  integrated  into  a  single 
grand  design:  MUSLI. 

5.  Using  Sound,  Speech  and  Text 

Sound  can  frequently  be  used  to  good  effect.  There  is  hardly  a  better  way  of  setting  moods  for  scenes  and 
indicating  such  things  as  a  really  good  thunderstorm  than  by  using  appropriate  sounds.  An  interesting  point 
made  by  Alty  (1993),  is  that  peripheral  or  parallel  streams  of  information  containing  redundant  information  can 
be  of  importance  in  helping  students  understand  complex  ideas. 

Although  speech  is  inherently  slow,  there  may  be  alternative  ways  of  processing  it.  We  note,  for  example, 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  computers  to  play  back  speech  at  twice  the  recorded  speed  and  still  maintain  an 
acceptable  level  of  pitch  and  clarity. 

One  interesting  idea,  that  should  be  considered  further,  is  to  extend  the  use  made  of  digitised  speech.  I  'or 
example,  for  scanning  purposes,  users  could  display  on  the  screen  the  waveform  patterns  of  the  speech.  It  may 
be  possible  to  search  for  particular  sections  to  play  by  learning  to  "read"  waveforms,  at  least  in  a  broad  sense;  for 
example,  changes  in  volume  may  indicate  passages  of  significance.  If  the  wave  patterns  are  expanded  and  the 


*  Sotnc  warn  of  arithmetic  overflows  though  what  really  overflows  is  time,  not  size!  If  m  =  f(n)  is  the  n'tli  Tihonacci 
numluT,  thiMi  the  recursive  function,  function  f(n  integer)  integer,  if(n=l)  or  (n=2)  then  f  .=  1  else  f  :=  f(n-l)  +  f(n-2),  t.ikcs 
()(m)  steps  to  compute  Since  ni  =  ()(c")  with  c-1.4  it  takes  expotienlial  time  to  compute  f(n).  The  si/c  of  f(ii)  nieasurctl  in 
the  number  of  digits,  however,  giovvs  only  linearly' 
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amplitude  is  displayed  in,  say,  red  while  the  pitch  is  displayed  in  blue,  additional  information  can  be  gained.  In 
particular,  it  should  be  por^siblc  to  search  digitised  speech  more  efficiently  than  at  present.  For  example, 
alternating  passages  of  high  and  low  pitch  may  well  mark  dialogue.  Exciting  passages  will  stand  out.  Sentences 
will  be  seen  marked  off  from  one  another  and  other  information  will  be  visible  such  as  the  occurrence  of  a 
question.  If  the  author  of  the  document  provides  signposts  in  the  form  of  icons  alongside  key  passages  the  users 
will  be  further  aided  in  their  searches.  It  should  also  be  possible  for  specialised  computer  programs  to  scan  the 
material  in  greater  detail.  With  methods  such  as  these  authors  will  be  able  to  produce  documents  allowing 
"readers"  to  understand  ideas  more  readily. 

The  possibility  of  incorporating  existing  systems  of  signs  and  gestures  is  an  interesting  alternative  to  both 
speech  and  text  and  needs  further  research  (Dreyfuss,  1972). 

6.  A  First  Tentative  Proposal 

In  our  move  towards  a  theory  of  dynamic  abstract  symbolism,  we  explored  research  in  semiotics  in  an 
attempt  to  choose  a  grammar.  Several  alternatives  such  as  the  grammar  of  Conceptual  Dependency  Theory 
(Schank,  1975;  Schank,  &  Abelson,  1977)  remain  to  be  explored.  However  as  an  anchor  point  for  our  first 
proposal  we  quote  from  An  Introduction  to  Functional  Grammar  (Ilaliiday,  1985):  "Our  most  powerful 
conception  of  reality  is  that  it  consists  of  'goings-on':  of  doing,  happening,  feeling,  being."  Ilaliiday  identifies 
the  three  most  common  types  of  processes:  material  processes,  mental  processes  and  relational  processes.  These 
categories  seem  amenable  to  representation.  We  shall  begin  by  symbolising  examples  of  the  three  processes, 
considering  each  process  in  turn. 

1.  Material  processes:  processes  of  doing.  Here  we  have  the  common  "Actor,  Process  and  Goal"  construct 
that  suggests  animation.  We  can  animate  actions  for  walk,  run,  jump,  dance,  break,  make,  give,  take,  etc. 

2.  Mental  processes:  processes  of  sensing.  Since  these  can  be  regarded  as  directed  actions  we  shall  indicate 
them  by  dynamic  lines  or  arrows.  For  example,  love  can  be  a  golden  shaft  directed  towards  the  object. 
Liking  will  be  represented  by  a  less  intense  yellow  while  hate  will  be  brown  or  black.  Directed  fear  and 
worry  will  be  jagged  shafts. 

3.  Relational  processes:  processes  of  being.  Here  wc  shall  consider  two  classes:  those  that  are  attributes  of 
the  object  and  those  which  can  be  considered  as  states  of  the  object.  Attributes  we  shall  assign  as 
associated  symbols  as  described  in  Section  7.  States  we  can  indicate  by  colouring  objects,  for  example, 
pink  for  happy  and  blue  for  sad. 

7.  Using  Abstract  Symbols 

The  basic  symbols  we  introduce  will  need  to  be  simple  -  yet  be  beautiful  in  their  owii  right.  The  more 
frequently  a  symbol  is  used  the  simpler  it  should  be.  Additional  characteristics  will  be  added  by  association  and 
only  when  needed.  Obviously  we  shall  not  have  to  introduce  new  symbols  for  all  wt)rds:  we  shall  include 
accepted  signs,  (Liungman,  1991),  such  as  an  X  for  "forbidden",  and  we  can  have  dictionaries  of  known  shapes 
and  symbols  to  call  on.  As  noted  in  Section  3  we  shall  try  to  avoid  using  shapes  that  arc  tt)o  lifelike,  partly 
because  this  limits  the  reader's  imagination  and  partly  because  using  abstract  symbols  gives  us  more  freedom  to 
add  attributes  without  contravening  our  built-in  sense  of  appropriateness.  lH)r  example,  while  it  may  be  quite 
inappropriate  to  paint  a  life-like  symbol  of  a  beautiful  woman  a  golden  yellow  ccilour,  a  g{ildcn  circle  definitely 
transmits  the  idea  of  beauty. 

There  are  two  distinct  facets  to  abstraction:  abstraction  of  appearance  and  abstraction  of  senses  (feeling, 
thinking  and  emotion).  As  described  above,  a  golden  circle  may  represent  beauty  of  appearance.  But  beauty 
applies  just  as  significantly  to  the  abstract,  and  it  is  qualities  such  as  feelings,  thoughts  and  emolicMis  that  have 
proved  difficult  for  existing  visual  forms  of  communication.  Abstract  symbols  can  take  {)n  adclitit)nal  attributes 
with  no  conflict.  Beaulifiil  feelings,  beautiful  thoughts,  beautiful  emotions:  all  can  be  abstractly  displayed  as 
golden  stales.  Iwen  speech  (or  thought)  balloons  which  look  clumsy  on  lifelike  characters  may  be  artistically 
attached  to  symbols. 

We  shall  begin  by  intniducing  basic  symbols  using  the  following  classification  system: 
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* 

Actor 

Antmato 

Inanimate 

y\ 

/\ 

/  \ 

Plant  Animal 

MinOfol  Building 

^  O 

7.1  The  Addition  of  Attributes 


We  shall  be  able  to  modify  basic  symbols  by  associating  attributes.  These  modifiers  may  be  either  one  or 
more  associated  symbols,  or  an  integral  part  of  the  basic  symbol,  such  as  colour.  For  example,  if  we  introduce 
the  common  biological  symbols:  4"  (Female)  and  ^  (Male),  then  we  have  symbolic  representations  for: 

T  (Female  animal)  and         (Male  animal). 

Using  the  symbol  ~  to  represent  "intelligent"  (for  "brain  waves")  these  can  be  further  modified  to  represent: 

T  (Woman)  and  (Man). 

7.2  Applying  the  Principle  of  Orthogonality 

The  term  "orthogonality"  was  introduced  by  Aad  van  Wijngaarden  in  the  design  of  programming 
languages,  to  mean  features  that  carry  across  from  one  context  to  another  (Wijngaarden,  1965).  To  ease  learning 
we  shall  build  into  MUSLI  as  much  orthogonality  as  possible. 

I'Or  example,  we  can  define:  Femal©  plant         Male  plant         BiseLal  plant 

If  we  now  introduce  the  additional  attributes:  +  (Medical),  ^  (Holy)  and  D  (Manufacturer)  together  with  the 
symbols  to  represent  a  four  wheeled  vehicle  and  A  to  represent  a  mountain,  we  can  now  form  the 
following  definitions: 


^  ^    ti  [n  ^  A 


Doctor         Hospital         Ambulance        Medicinal  plant  Factory  School        Holy  buildif»g      Holy  mountain 

We  can  introduce  additional  conventions  that  will  communicate  variations  in  such  attributes  as  age  (an 
increasingly  thick  outline)  or  sickness  (a  cracked  or  broken  symbol). 

73  Condensing  a  Group  of  Symbols 

If  the  attributes  in  a  group  arc  relatively  constant  then  the  original  symbol  plus  attributes  can  be  replaced 
by  a  condenset^  short-form.  We  shall  use  a  frame,  C  D,  to  group  primitives  and  /  to  represent  condensation. 

H.g.  a  working  (manufacturing)  intelligent  woman  condensing  to:"^  ,  and  a  wise  old  solitary  man  (i.e.,  a 
hermit)  condensing  to  V..,  is  reprt  scntcd  by: 

and  »  \  ^ 

Compound  symbols  can  he  condensed  at  any  stage  either  by  the  reader  pausing  and  clicking  on  them  or  by 
the  system  converting  them.  Usually  the  reader  will  need  warning  before  a  symbol  condenses  and  this  can  be 
achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the  compound  symbol  will  have  its  border  change  colour  before  the 
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change  or  both  symboh  may  be  displayed  at  once  with  the  compound  one  gradually  decreasing  in  size  while  the 
condensed  symbol  increases.  Interesting  possibilities  of  letting  an  electronic  personal  assistant  control  the 
degree  and  timing  of  the  condensations  remain  to  be  explored. 

The  condensed  symbols  will  be  animatedjust  as  groups  of  primitives  can  be.  A  working  (manufacturing) 

woman  carrying  water  may  be  either  Ut_-  or  ^  and  might  be  shown  moving  towards  a  growmg 
(manufacturing)  plant       We  would  then,  of  course,  see  the  attribute  for  growing  increase  in  size! 

Again  we  emphasise  that  we  are  not  producing  cartoons:  the  symbols,  like  those  shown  above,  will  have  to 
be  learnt.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  immediately  obvious,  but  to  carry  meanings  that  will  not  be  forgotten 
once  learnt. 


7.4  Expanding  Condensed  Symbols 

Expanding  symbols  is  the  reverse  process  to  condensing  symbols.  As  mentioned  in  Section  3,  readers  will 
be  able  to  freeze  the  display  at  any  point  in  lime  and  then,  for  example,  by  double-clicking  on  a  compound 
symbol  disglayj^he  original  primitives.  Thus  double-clicking  on  the  symbol  for  a  vehicle,  E^^,  may  expand  it 

back  to:  jiELt^®!  -  where  »  is  the  symbol  for  motion  (since  a  vehicle  is  an  inanimate  object  moving 
people). 

8.  Bringing  it  All  Alive  With  Dynamic  Symbols 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  be  forgiven  for  wondering  whether  we  are  not  simply  reinventing  a  system  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  difference  is  thai  people  such  as  the  Egyptians  did  not  have  ways  to  animate  iheir  written 
symbols! 

In  a  MUSLI  document  objects  can  move  and  change  with  time,  and  hence  we  frequently  refer  to  it  as  a 
movie.  Describing  dynamic  processes  is  not  easy  and  of  course  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  be 
writing  a  MUSLI  movie  instead  of  static  text! 

We  shall  begin  by  very  briefly  indicating  how  we  might  dynamically  represent  each  of  the  processes 
introduced  in  Section  6.  First  of  all  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we  can  animate  the  material  processes  of  dt)ing. 
Symbols  can  be  made  to  move  on  the  screen  in  ways  that  suggest  walking,  ninning,  jumping,  dancing,  breaking, 
and  making  -  for  "making"  we  can  show  the  parts  coming  together  to  form  a  whole,  l^or  the  cases  of  giving  and 
taking  we  suggest  introducing  a  dynamic  shaft  with  an  arc  at  the  end  of  it.  On  object  is  "given"  by  letting  the 
shaft  extend  and  "push"  the  object  away.  An  object  is  "taken"  when  it  is  drav/n  in  closer  io  the  snbjeci  as  ihe 
shaft  shortens. 

Secondly,  mental  prtx:esses  of  sensing,  which  we  represent  by  dynamic  lines,  will  continuously  change  in 
position,  length,  width,  colour  and  intensity.  The  golden  shaft  of  love,  reaching  out  towards  its  object,  may 
become  more  or  less  intense  in  colour  as  the  movie  continues.  A  child's  initial  fear  of  a  doctor  will  be  palpably 
obvious  when  shown  by  a  pulsating  black  jagged  arrow  and  with  time  the  fear  may  fade  (literally)  and  morph 
into  the  symbol  for  respect. 

Thirdly  there  are  the  relational  processes  of  being.  Besides  the  attributes  that  are  assigned  as  associated 
symbols,  as  described  in  Section  7,  there  are  the  emotions,  which  we  can  indicate  by  shading  the  object  dinerent 
colours.  Here  again  the  dynamic  nature  of  our  medium  allows  emotions  to  change  in  a  continmnis  spectrum  -  as 
of  course  they  do  in  real  life.  Conflicting  emotions  can  be  beautifully  depicted  by  showing  an  animated 
interplay  between  the  colours  representing  rivalling  emotions  -  both  colours  and  intensities  can  interact. 

Attributes  can  also  be  dynamic.  A  symbol  that  depicts  an  animal  slowly  ascending  a  mountain  can 
certainly  suggest  a  very  high  mountain. 

Going  one  step  further,  symbols  themselves  may  be  formed  from  animated  sequences.  A  simple  circle 
representing  an  animal  "flying"  off  a  base  line  can  repres^nj^^abird  flying, 

or  course  this  can  be  condensed: 
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The  'nf '""'^T''  T^^         ""■'"'"'^'^  - ""-^ "^""'8  ""^  ^^">fi-^  -""vc.  And  so  c.„.. 
symooiior  .sophisucalcd  as  the  character  in  a  siory  gains  experience 

At  .his  p<,in.  we  would  like  to  change  our  pc,int  of  view  lo  the  "o,her  side  of  the  moun.ain"  and  make  a 
bnef  elerence  to  the  language  for  cosmic  intercommunication:  LINCOS  (Freudenthal    S    The  au.k.r 
ypc.thcs.scs  that  the  reader"  can  deduce  meaning  from  the  given  graded  sc  ics  of  ex  mpl  worr  1^ 

.  troduced  one  at  a  t.me  and  the  hypothesis  is  that  if  the  number  of  examples  read  isT  ge  enough  tht  •  o 
eader  w.ll  deduce  from  its  context  the  intended  meaning  for  each  newly  introduced  Vor  0  uS  cas  a  w^^^^^^ 
s    pattern  of  rad.o  pulses).  This  principle  can  obviously  be  applied  to  MUSLI  movies,  partici  lyl^^.sc  , S 

m  a  :  g^S^^^^^^^  ^''h':''  '''''''''  -  a  mean:  J.  illu  : 

d^sn  av  two  nli    ?        ^         "^""^f  !"  '^""'^'^P'"'  •""'^h     ""■"''•^f-  We  can  successively 

S        Ont  .t  '  T:  r""r"       "  "'"''^"■^'■"S      dynamic  symbol  down  to  a 

e  t    f  n       .       r'"'  ^^""^  ^'^       '^'^  dynamically  introduce  the  symbol  for 

th   se  of  natural  m.mbors.  etc    The  LINCOS  exercises  introducing  the  rules  of  number  would  in  thcrn^  ve 
make  approprialc  MUSIJ  movies  for  introducing  algebra.  mtmsciNcs 

«„,nhT'  "".'.''f  "'^'^  '■'''^a^  ^'"^h      "hnnian".  In  this  ca.se  the  dynamic 

ymbol  would  .show  var.ous  .subsets  of  the  .set  (man,  woman  and  child]  before  co.iden.sing  to  he  symb^rr 

human.  An  .dea  l.kc  "medical"  can  be  formed  by  demonstrating  its  adjectives  ^ 

Wc  are  very  aware  of  how  much  wc  have  left  undone  but  we  look  forward  to  delving  deeper  We  refer  the 
cader  to  the  paper  "Dynamlcons  as  Dynamic  Graphic  Interfaces:  Interpreting  ihXcZm  of  a  V  s  .a^ 

Representat.on".  (Jona.s.sen.  Goldmann-Segall.  &  Maurer.  1993).  for  an  expo.^tion  on  movfng  S. 

9.  Examples 

we  J:^:2:!:i^z: '''''  "'^^ "  "  '^""'^^  -'•^^  ^^^^^^y  ^^^^^y  '^y---  p— 

Our  first  abstract  document,  produced  in  Macromind  Director,  was  an  exceedingly  simple  yet  surnrisinnlv 
conv.nc.ng  mov.e  of  a  sick  child's  visit  to  hospital.  The  animated  symbols  show  clLdy  the  bo.^i^b  S 
.he  mother  and  ch.ld.  The  trip  into  the  hospital  and  the  child's  recovery  were  also  easily  animated 

version  7 TMU'l^r""-'  "  h"'!  P^"'*"'^^  '  presentation,  and  possibly  a  C:d 

vu.s.on.  o  a  MUSLI  mov.e  wh.ch  dep.cts  a  city  plagued  by  smog.  The  interactions  between  citizens  and 

oS  bu?;;U'Sal"d:      ."1^     'r^""  ^^P^'^-"'^'---  ^  '^e  beginning  the  interactions  al^  o" 
host.lc  but  hey  change  dramat.cally  w.th  t.me.   The  solution  to  the  crisis  is  a  novel  one  as  it  neither  bans 
personalised  transport  nor  enforces  public  systems^. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  hypermedia  system  implemented  where  the  user  can  be  provided  with  interactive 
MUSLI  movies  corresponding  to  alternative  search  paths  through  the  network  -  complete  l^h  symbols 
indicating  the  type  of  links  that  are  used  and  what  kind  of  data  is  available  on  the  way 

And  imagine  how  much  more  enjoyable  it  would  be  coping  with  e-mail  presented  in  a  MUSI  I  seitin«  with 
dynamic  symbols  -particularly  if  we  had  an  electronic  personal  assistant  to  help  us! 

10.  Conclusion 

l-:vcn  a  superficial  survey  of  signs  and  symbols  shows  the  richness  of  our  semiotic  heritage  The  system 
w  propo.se  will  be  flexible  enough  to  blend  traditional  forms  of  documentation  into  modern  mult  m  dh 
inlormation  retrieval  sy.stcms  while  gradually  becoming  enriched  with  its  own  symbolic  languJ^c  Muslj 

1m  '  ''"'""'"^P"'""':''  'nJ'V''>"»liN"l  uniLs  which  arc  u.scd  fi.r  short  trips  can  be  couplc<l  together  as  recuiired  with  ihe 
r.ghtmo.sl  vehicle  as.suming  control.  |-or  longer  journeys  the  various  units  loi-ether  with  (I u-l?  n  Is  T 
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enables  "reading"  at  different  levels  using  an  extended  version  of  a  reference  system,  and  makes  nr-aximal  use  of 
the  principle  of  orthogonality  to  aid  learning.  We  discuss  the  necessary  general  requirements  for  a  symbolic 
language  before  making  a  first  concrete  proposal  based  on  the  principles  of  functional  grammar.  We  are  aware 
that  the  mastery  of  any  new  language  involves  effort,  but  surely  we  can  take  heart  from  the  success  ot  other 
interactive  activities  such  as  video  games.  • 

The  system  we  have  described  is  a  first  step  towards  mastering  the  art  of  electronic  communication 
involving  all  our  senses,  so  that  we  can  reap  the  real  benefits  associated  with  a  new  age  of  hypermedia. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  a  paper  such  as  this  with  a  quote  from  a  Gary  I^rson  cartoon.  Ihe 
medieval  soldiers  are  fighting  to  grim  death  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  Arrows  and  spears  are  flying  thick 
as  rain  Then  one  soldier  turns  to  another  and  remarks  that  it  doesn't  really  matter  whether  they  win  or  lose:  it  s 
fun-  This  is  how  we  feel  about  MUSLI:  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  eventual  outcome  wi  1  be  a  revolution  in 
con  munication  and  language,  or  a  modest  addition  to  the  theory  of  semiotics.  One  thing  is  clear:  MUSL  is  tin 

We  hope  that  this  first  glimp.se  will  encourage  many  readers  to  join  us  in  further  exploration  of  MUlti 
Sensory  Language  Interfaces. 
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Abstract:  Much  research  has  been  directed  towards  the  interactivity  of  computer-aided 
instruction  (CAI)  software.  Button  Theory  allows  the  student  to  express  his  feelings  and 
questions  to  interact  with  the  computer  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  thus  enhancing  control  over  his 
learning  process  in  a  CAI  environment.  We  describe  the  initial  results  of  our  study  in 
implementing  Button  Theory  in  a  directive  learning  environment  and  offer  some  comments  on 
its  genericity  in  different  learning  environments  from  a  designer's  perspective. 

Introduction 

In  most  computer-aided  instruction  (CAI)  software  as  well  as  other  computer-based  learning  environments 
today,  students  generally  lack  control  over  the  instruction  they  receive.  When  students  feel  that  their  learning 
needs  are  not  being  met.  learning  becomes  passive  for  them,  often  resulting  in  boredom,  frustration  or  a  dislike 
for  learning  through  computers. 

Button  Theory  advocated  by  Roger  Schank's  group  at  the  Institute  for  the  Learning  Sciences  [Jona  et  al, 
1991],  provides  the  student  using  computer-based  learning  environments  with  as  much  control  over  what  they 
see,  hear  and  learn.  Button  Theory  is  implemented  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  messages,  which  the 
student  can  use  to  interact  with  and  control  the  computer-based  tutor.  Rather  than  using  natural  language 
processing  (which  is  difficult),  each  message  corresponds  to  one  button,  represented  iconically  on  the  computer 
screen. 

This  paper  reports  on  a  project  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  Button  Theory  in  a  hypermedia  CAI 
system.  We  seek  to  address  this  question:  how  feasible  and  adaptable  is  the  use  of  Button  Theory  across  different 
computer-based  learning  environments.  We  are  cun'ently  approaching  this  from  a  designer's  perspective  and 
have  not  gone  on  to  doing  this  from  the  user's  perspective.  We  have  implemented  our  interpretation  of  Button 
Theory  in  a  prototype  CAI  system  on  astronomy  called  Solaria,  Following  a  detailed  description  of  the 
interpretation  and  implementation  of  Button  Theory  in  Solaria,  we  will  discuss  the  genericity  of  the  theory,  i.e, 
we  will  discuss  whether  each  message  (and  hence,  the  button)  proposed  in  the  theory  can  be  general  enough  to 
be  used  in  different  domains.  The  Solaria  prototype  is  programmed  in  HyperTalk  2.0,  the  scripting  language  for 
the  Macintosh  HyperCard  2.0, 

Button  Theory  proposes  three  categories  of  possible  discourse  between  the  student  and  the  system.  The  tliree 
categories  and  the  messages  in  each  category  are: 
Feelings  -  "Awesome!",  "Boring",  "No  Way",  "Huh?",  "Too  Haid"; 
Questions  -  "How  Do  I  Do  That?",  "Now  What?",  "What's  the  Point?",  "Why?",  "History"; 
Control  -  "Change  Task",  "Back  up",  "Big  Picture",  "More  Detail",  "Skip  This." 

A  full  description  of  the  meaning  of  each  can  be  found  in  the  original  paper  [Jona  et  al,  1991].  We  will  next 
discuss  our  interpretation  of  the  Button  Theory  in  Solaria. 

Interpretation  of  the  Button  Theory 

Out  of  the  15  buttons  proposed  by  Button  Theory,  13  buttons  which  were  most  appropriate  to  the  context  of 
the  domain  i.e.  astronomy  were  chosen  for  implementation  in  Solaria,  The  main  function  of  these  buttons  was 
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to  act  as  user  responses  and  control  to  interact  with  Solaria. 

Implementing  them,  however,  was  tedious  as  each  of  these  buttons  could  be  interpreted  in  many  ways.  This 
was  due  to  their  flexibility  and  relative  generality.  To  reduce  overlapping  interpretations  between  buttons  and  to 
maintain  consistency  in  system  response,  the  interpretations  for  each  button  were  pared  down  to  only  the 
essential  ones.  We  expect  that  this  streamlining  will  in  no  way  reduce  the  responsiveness  of  Solaria  nor  the 
interaction  between  the  user  and  Solaria.  In  fact*  having  an  essential  set  of  interpretaticxis  helps  to  train  the  user 
to  more  accurately  express  his  feelings  by  selecting  the  most  appropriate  buttons.  This  will  help  to  prevent  abuse 
of  or  over-reliance  on  general  buttons  like  "Huh?"  and  "Why?". 

Feelings  Group 

Awesome  The  user  expresses  his  enthusiasm  for  the  current  topic  or  task  being  learned.  This  button  serves 
basically  as  feedback  to  the  teacher  from  the  student  as  regards  to  the  subjectAopic  under  study  at  that  particular 
point  in  time.  This  button  which  conveys  the  user's  enjoyment  provides  an  important  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  gather  useful  information  about  the  student's  preferences  and  interests. 

Too  Hard  The  user  is  suggesting  that  the  material  presented  is  too  hard  for  comprehension.  As  such,  he  will 
Jike  to  be  given  the  option  to  restart  the  same  topic  again  at  a  lower  level  of  complexity.  At  that  level,  the 
difficulty  level  of  the  material  will  be  less  and  the  style  of  presentation  will  also  be  simplified. 
Boring  The  user  is  suggesting  that  the  material  presented  is  too  easy  and  that  he  is  getting  uninterested.  As 
such,  he  will  like  to  be  given  the  option  to  restart  the  same  topic  again  at  a  higher  level  of  complexity  or  presented 
with  more  interesting  material  on  the  current  topic.  At  that  level,  the  scope  of  the  material  will  be  wider  and  the 
topic  will  be  studied  in  greater  detail. 

Huh?  '*Huh?"  is  a  very  general  button  that  can  be  easily  abused.  Therefore,  tlie  interpretations  were  limited 
to  these  few  essential  ones  which  are,  as  far  as  possible,  not  duplicative  of  other  button  interpretations.  In  fact, 
special  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  its  interpretations  do  not  clash  with  those  of  the  other  general  buttons, 
such  as  "Why?"  and  "What's  the  Point?" 

i)  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  user  is  indicating  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  to  the  material  being 
presented  and  would  like  a  further  of  alternative  explanation. 

ii)  !f  this  button  is  selected  after  some  animation  or  display,  it  is  similar  to  i)  and  the  user  is  seeking  further 
clarification  on  the  animation  or  display.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  some  of  the  queries  the  user  is  asking,  the 
more  appropriate  button  to  select  should  be  the  "Why?"  button.  The  "Huh?"  button  acts  as  a  catch-all  safety  net 
which  will  handle  the  rest  of  the  queries  which  are  not  covered  by  "Why?". 

iii)  If  this  button  is  selected  right  after  some  recommendation  has  been  made  to  perform  some  action,  the  user 
is  indicating  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  performing  the  recommended  action.  For  example.  Solaria 
can  suggest  to  the  user  to  click  on  an  icon  of  the  Halley's  Comet  to  see  an  animation.  At  this  point,  if  the  user 
clicks  on  "Huh?",  it  indicates  that  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  supposed  to  move  the  cursor  and  select  the  comet 
icon  by  shifting  the  mouse  and  clicking  on  the  button.  • 

Questions  Group 

History  The  user  needs  to  know  all  the  topics  that  he  has  covered  so  far.  He  is  presented  with  a  sequential 
list  of  these  topics  covered. 

How  (do  I  do  that)?  After  viewing  certain  animation  or  experiment  being  conducted,  the  user  will  like  to  given 
a  step-by-step  demonstration  on  how  to  duplicate  the  experiment. 

Now  What?  The  user  is  expressing  that  he  is  unsure  on  where  to  proceed  to  or  what  to  try  out  next  and  will  like 
to  be  provided  with  some  recommendations. 

What^s  the  Point?  Depending  on  the  circumstances,  there  are  two  separate  system  responses  provided.  l£ven 
though  the  responses  are  different,  selecting  this  button  can  still  essentially  be  viewed  as  asking  the  question: 
What  is  the  point  of  that? 

i)  If  selected  right  after  a  recommendation  was  made  for  the  user  to  perform  or  try  something,  it  is  indicative 
that  the  user  wants  to  know  how  this  suggested  action  relates  to  the  topic  being  taught. 

ii)  If  selected  after  some  animation  or  display,  it  is  indicative  that  he  needs  to  know  how  the  presented  relates 
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to  the  topic  being  taught.  Basically,  the  question  being  asked  is:  What  is  tlie  point  of  having  me  do  that?  For 
instance,  under  the  topic  of  gravitation,  an  animation  was  shown  of  the  planets  moving  around  the  sun.  By 
clicking  on  "What's  the  Point?",  the  user  is  asking:  "What  is  the  point  of  having  this  animation  shown,  within  the 
topic  of  gravitation?"  The  system  response  would  be:  "To  illustrate  the  forces  of  gravitation  ai  work  in  our  solar 
system." 

Why?  This  is  one  of  the  more  general  buttons  and  can  have  one  of  these  interpretations: 

i)  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  user  is  implying  that  he  docs  not  understand  or  that  he  does  not  agree  to 
the  logic  of  the  material  being  presented  and  would  like  further  clarification. 

ii)  If  this  button  is  selected  right  after  some  animation  or  display  was  presented,  it  is  similar  to  (i)  and  the  user 
is  seeking  further  clarification  on  the  animation  or  display.  For  instance,  under  the  same  example  given  under 
"What's  the  Point?",  an  animation  of  the  planets  moving  around  the  sun  was  shown.  By  clicking  on  "Why?",  the 
user  might  be  asking:  "Why  do  the  planets  move  in  uniform  ellipses  around  the  sun?"  The  system  response  would 
be:  "This  is  due  to  the  gravitational  forces  between  the  sun  and  the  planets." 

iii)  If  tliis  button  is  selected  right  after  some  recommendation  has  been  made  to  perform  some  action,  the  user 
is  looking  for  a  relation  between  the  suggested  action  and  the  topic  under  study.  He  is  basically  asking  the 
question:  "Why  should  I  do  that?"  This  is  in  fact  similar  to  "What's  the  Point?"  under  the  same  conditions. 

Control  Group 

BackUp     The  user  feels  a  need  to  review  the  previous  material  covered  before  continuing. 

Skip  The  user  is  finding  the  current  topic  uninteresting,  difficult  or  boring,  and  wishes  to  proceed  to  the 

next  topic.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  button  does  not  duplicate  the  functions  of  the  "Boring"  and  "Too  Hard" 

buttons.  Those  buttons  returns  the  user  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  topic  at  a  different  level  of  difficulty. 

More  Detail  This  button  indicates  the  student's  desire  for  more  information  on  the  current  topic. 

Big  Picture  The  user  feels  that  he  needs  to  know  how  the  current  topic  relates  to  the  parent  topic  or  even 

astronomy. 

Genericity  of  the  Button  Theory 

We  will  discuss  whether  each  message  (and  hence,  the  button)  proposed  in  the  theory  can  be  general  enough 
to  be  used  in  other  domains.  By  generic,  we  mean  that  the  code  associated  with  the  message  or  button  is  operative 
or  easily  adaptable  in  any  environment  without  any  major  modifications,  i.e.,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a 
"template"  of  codes  which  can  be  implemented  in  any  domain.  In  HyperCard™  terms,  there  are  basically  two 
containers:  CONTEXT  and  RESPONSE.  CONTEXT  contains  the  list  of  conditions  in  the  form  of  predicates 
whereas  RESPONSE  contains  a  list  of  statements  on  how  the  system  should  respond  when  the  conditions 
evaluate  to  true.  The  code  for  generic  buttons  is  composed  of  pseudo-code  statements  such  as: 
If  CONTEXT  then  RESPONSE 

The  conditions  employed  by  Button  Theory  have  been  classified  into  the  three  main  groups  of  student  goals, 
student  knowledge,  and  communication  history,  and  are  expressed  as  predicates  fJona  et  al,  1991].  To  formulate 
appropriate  or  meaningful  responses  to  the  messages  expressed  by  the  system,  the  developer  of  the  system  needs 
to  analyse  all  the  possible  conditions,  and  then  determine  suitable  combination  of  conditions  which  describes  all 
possible  contexts  in  the  system.  Next,  he  needs  to  design  suitable  responses  for  each  context. 

We  illustrate  by  examining  the  response  to  "Why?"  Let's  consider  the  possible  context  for  "Why?"  For 
example,  a  student  may  be  presented  witli  a  fact  (e.g.,  "the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun",  or  "animals  fight  over 
territory  and  food")  or  asked  to  do  some  task  (e.g.,  "drag  the  pendulum  away  from  the  centre")  or  he  may  have 
observed  some  actions  (e.g.,  a  chimp  walking  up  to  another  chimp  and  threatening  it).  The  student  then  asks  why 
with  regards  to  any  of  the  scenario  above.  When  a  fact  is  presented,  the  condition  "Fact-Presented"  would  be  true. 
When  user  is  asked  to  do  a  task,  the  condition  "Action- Asked"  is  set  to  true.  Similariy  for  the  last  scenario.  Hence, 
to  determine  the  context,  each  relevant  condition  in  the  set  of  conditions  is  tested.  Once  the  context  is  determined! 
appropriate  responses  can  be  made. 
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Types  of  Learning  Environments 


As  there  are  many  different  types  of  environments  of  teaching  and  learning,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
categorise  all  environments.  We  look  initially  at  two  broad  types  of  learning  envircmments.  The  first  one  is 
directive  teaching/learning  in  which  the  environments  cover  instructional  or  factual  materials.  An  example  of  an 
instructional  environment  would  be  "How  to  operate  a  sophisticated  machine"  where  teaching  involves 
providing  the  learner  with  a  set  of  step-by-step  instructions  to  operate  the  machine.  An  example  of  a  factual 
environment  generally  would  be  academic  in  nature  such  as  physics  or  chemistry  or  as  implemented,  astronomy. 
In  this  environment  type,  the  facts  are  presented  and  taught  to  the  student. 

The  second  category  is  one  of  exploratory  or  discovery  teaching/learning.  An  example  would  be  the 
ChimpWorid  environment  described  in  [Jona  et  ai.  1991]  to  teach  the  behaviour  of  chimpanzees.  The  messages/ 
responses  from  the  student  will  differ  from  the  first  category.  [Chay  et  al,  1994]  provides  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  buttons  used  in  Solaria  and  ChimpWorid. 

We  will  next  discuss  the  genericity  of  the  theory  in  relation  to  these  two  types  of  learning  environments. 

(a)  Some  buttons  proposed  in  the  theory  but  are  not  necessary  or  relevant 

In  the  implementation  of  the  theory  in  Solaria  (one  of  directive  teaching  and  learning  type  of  environment), 
13  of  the  15  messages  were  used.  The  two  messages  m  the  initial  theory  not  used  are  "No  Way"  and  "Change 
Ttask".  "No  Way"  was  excluded  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  used  to  express  the  student's  disbelief  or  surprise 
of  some  thing,  probably  fact,  presented.  To  respond  to  this  expression  will  be  very  difficult  as  the  cause  of  the 
feelings  would  be  unknown  to  the  system.  Hence,  we  would  rather  the  student  express  this  feeling  in  another 
form,  probably  by  asking  questions  "Why?",  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  "Qiange  Task"  was  excluded  as  we  felt  that  the  message  was  more  appropriate  for  the 
intuitive  or  exploratory  type  of  learning  where  a  student  can  choose  to  change  the  task  that  he  is  currently  doing. 
In  the  case  for  astronomy,  tlie  student  can  easily  change  the  topic  of  teaching  by  going  back  to  the  menu  to  select 
another  topic.  Thus,  messages  that  deal  specifically  with  intuitive  or  discovery  learning  may  not  be  relevant  in 
an  environment  which  is  directive  or  factual  in  nature. 

(b)  Some  buttons  not  proposed  in  the  theory  but  are  necessary 

There  were  also  some  messages  which  were  needed  but  not  proposed.  The  messages  in  this  category  are 
mainly  those  of  the  fact-seeking  or  fact-clarification  type.  An  example  would  be  when  a  student  is  learning  about 
solar  eclipses,  he  would  like  to  know  about  other  types  of  eclipses  (if  any)  in  which  case  he  would  need  to  express 
the  "What  are  the  related  topics"  message.  We  tried  to  circumvent  such  messages  using  those  that  were  proposed. 
Although  certain  messages  can  be  circumvented  or  rephrased  easily,  tliere  were  some  messages  that  were  quite 
ambiguous  as  a  result  of  circumvention.  There  are  yet  others  that  just  could  not  be  rephrased  in  any  other  way. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  propose  new  messages  and  hence  buttons. 

An  example  of  a  message  that  is  not  supported  by  the  theory  is  "What  makes  the  Sun  appear  brighter  than 
the  other  stars?"  or  "How  is  it  that  the  Sun  appears  very  bright?".  Botli  these  messages  can  be  circumvented  using 
"Why  does  the  Sun  appear  brighter  than  the  other  stars?".  This  is  an  easy  exampie.  Others  may  not  be  easy. 

Two  new  buttons  were  used  in  the  system.  They  were  "Glossary"  and  "Related  Topics".  Both  these  buttons 
are  related  to  fact-seeking  as  mentioned  eariier.  "Glossary"  provides  a  simple  explanation  of  a  tenn  while 
"Related  Topics"  provides  curious  students  with  more  facts. 

One  very  prominent  question  or  message  that  is  not  in  Button  Theory  is  "What?"  It  seems  that  in  a  directive 
environment,  a  significant  number  of  questions  can  be  based  on  "WTiat?".  We  also  suggest  that  the  "How  do  I  do 
that?"  message  be  expanded  to  just  "How?".  This  is  to  include  other  "How?"  questions  such  as  "How  does  the 
earth  revolve  around  the  Sun?"  or  "How  is  our  Sun  like  other  stars?"  We  however  did  not  experiment  further  with 
this  suggestion  although  the  need  for  such  a  message  did  arise  a  few  times. 

(c)  Environment  specific  buttons 

To  summarise,  there  are  buttons  which  arc  mainly  used  in  a  directive  environment  for  leammg,  and  there 
are  others  that  seem  only  relevant  to  an  exploratory  or  intuitive  environment.  Examples  of  the  former  arc 
"Related  topics",  "Glossary",  etc.  while  examples  of  the  latter  environment  would  be  "No  Way"  and  "Change 
Task".  Some  other  buttons  in  the  theory,  which  have  the  same  semantic  sense  in  both  the  types  of  environments, 
could  very  well  be  different  functionally.  The  "Too  Hard"  message  in  a  directive  environment  would  mean  that 
the  student  finds  the  material  too  difficult  to  understand  and  an  appropriate  response  by  the  system  would  be  to 
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rephrase  the  concept/fact  in  simpler  terms.  However,  in  a  exploratory  environment,  "Too  Hard"  could  be  used  to 
express  the  same  feeling  but  the  system  would  respond  either  by  reviewing  the  material  in  a  slower  manner  or 
by  asking  the  student  to  carry  out  some  active  task  which  would  increase  his  understanding. 

Another  environment  specific  button  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  "Huh?"  button.  This  button  is  used  as 
a  catch-all.  with  the  student  using  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  buttons.  As  a  result,  it  is  so  general  and  very 
vague  and  therefore,  by  that  inherent  characteristic,  is  very  environment  specific.  In  fact,  this  button  is  not  just 
environment  (directive  or  exploratory)  specific  but  is  even  domain-knowledge  specific.  For  example,  an 
appropriate  response  to  "Huh?"  in  physics  might  be  very  much  different  from  that  in  botany,  even  though  in  both 
domains,  it  conveys  the  student's  confusion. 

Other  buttons  that  might  be  environment  specific  (and  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  domain  of  knowledge  as 
well)  are  "Awesome!"  and  "Boring".  As  both  these  buttons  are  used  to  express  some  feelings,  it  is  up  to  the 
designer  or  developer  to  inteipret  those  feelings  and  to  respond  to  them  in  the  most  appropriate  way  deemed  by 
him/her.  For  example,  we  decided  at  some  times  to  interpret  "Boring"  to  mean  that  the  material  was  too  easy 
while  at  other  times,  the  material  was  too  dry.  The  response  to  the  former  was  to  present  further  materials  with 
a  higher  level  of  difficulty  while  the  response  to  the  latter  was  to  either  tell  a  story,  myth  or  legend  relating  to  the 
material  presented  or  simply  ask  the  user  to  skip  the  topic  or  skip  to  a  hanler  level  (see  diagrams  in  next  page). 
In  summary,  it  seems  that  all  the  buttons  under  the  "Feelings"  category  of  messages  are  environment  specific 
buttons.  This  is  quite  logical  considering  the  nature  of  the  category, 
(d)  Environment  independent  buttons 

Basically,  the  buttons  not  in  the  previous  category  belong  to  this  category.  This  would  mean  that  all  the 
buttons  in  the  "Questions"  category  and  all  but  one  button  (i.e.,  "Change  Task")  in  the  "Control"  category  are 
environment  independent.  This  may  not  be  surprising  for  buttons  in  the  "Control"  category. 

However,  for  buttons  in  the  "Questions"  category,  one  would  expect  that  since  the  messages  in  the  category 
pertain  to  the  domain,  this  would  inherently  imply  that  such  buttons  are  also  environment  specific.  However,  we 
concluded  otherwise.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  in  order  to  make  appropriate  or  meaningful  responses  to 
the  messages  expressed  by  the  student,  the  system  needs  only  consider  the  contexts  that  the  student  is  in  when 
such  messages  are  expressed.  Indeed,  the  contextual  elements  proposed  in  Button  Theory  (e.g.  Current-Goal- 
Explained  or  Current-Goal-Not-Explained,  Action-Not- Explained,  Repeated-Last-Button-Press)  contain  no 
predicates  that  relate  directly  to  the  domain  [Jona  et  al,  1991].  In  any  given  environment  or  domain,  the  context 
can  be  derived  from  such  a  set  of  determinable  conditions.  All  possible  conditions  must  be  thoroughly  analysed 
by  the  developer.  Appropriate  responses  to  messages  can  then  be  made  by  examining  the  relevant  conditions. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  this  study  suggests  that  the  buttons/messages  in  the  Control  and  Questions  categories  can  be 
generic  while  those  in  the  Feelings  category  are  less  generic.  One  implication  of  this  is  that  the  development  of 
a  learning  environment  based  on  Button  Theory  would  be  simplified.  We  need  to  acquire  a  core  set  of  conditions 
or  contextual  variables  on  which  to  select  a  response  to  a  button  press  [JcKia  et  al,  1991].  Templates  of  codes  for 
the  responses  need  only  to  be  developed  once.  For  a  different  domain,  these  codes  can  be  copied  and  incorporated 
into  the  system.  The  developers  of  the  system  need  only  provide  additional  contextual  variables,  if  needed,  and 
the  rules  by  which  the  buttons  (and  the  system)  respond  to  the  user.  A  defmite  area  for  further  work  will  be  to 
conduct  studies  of  actual  students  using  the  system.  This  will  provide  further  empirical  studies  on  Button  Theory. 
Another  area  to  investigate  is  the  extent  to  which  Button  Theory  ease  or  increase  the  cognitive  load  on  the 
students  that  is  created  by  "navigating"  while  trying  to  learn,  compared  with  other  types  of  user-interfaces. 
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Space  generally  considered  to  begin 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  *atmosphere, 
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composed  of  the  Sun,  which  is  a  star, 
the  9  planets  and  their  moons, 
asteroids ,  meteorites  and  comets. 

The  planets  fall  into  2  categpries:  the 
terrestrial  planets  and  the  gas  giants. 


Environment-dependent  card  1 

lb  demonstrate  the  use  of  "Boring"  button 
User  clicKs  on  'Boring*  button. 
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Space  is  ge 
at  the  uppe] 
about  mile; 


Boring?  OK  then.  You  haue  2  options  (or 
rather  3)  here.  Please  choose  one. 


(  See  ?ytor^~]   [Harder  LeueT)    ([      None  )] 


The  solar  system  is  part  of  space.  It  is 
composed  of  the  Sun,  which  is  a  star, 
the  9  planets  and  their  moons, 
asteroids ,  meteorites  and  comets. 

The  planets  fall  into  2  categories:  the 
terrestrial  planets  and  the  gas  giants. 


Environment-dependent  card  2 

He  i3  presented  vith  ei  choice  of  actions.  He  selects  the  "See  Story*  option. 
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This  sludy  involves  rcsciirch  on  the  dcvclnpnicnl  and  tlic  Icsting  o\'  a  prototype  of  a 
patient  simulator.  Developnienl  ol  the  prototype  required  three  main  stages:  analysis, 
design  and  implementation.  This  paper  will  focus  on  the  design  ;md  implementation 
stages  of  the  study  which  were  recently  completed.  The  present  version  of  the  simulator 
runs  iMi  a  Macintosh  Quadra  SOO  and  has  a  winding -based  interface  with  a  limited  use  of 
graphics.  The  field-testing  o\'  the  simulator  on  medical  students  showed  us  that  the 
protiUype  would  he  useful  in  testing  a  student's  diagnostic  and  treatment  skills,  however 
it  would  he  advantageous  to  enhance  the  interface  with  audio  and  visual  effects. 

I.  Introduction 

The  current  medical  school  curriculum  has  been  questioned  in  numerous  studies,  the  main  areas  of  concern  being 
course  instructiim  and  student  evaluation  (Barrows,  1983;  Anbar,  1987;  Barker,  1988;  Warner,  1^)89).  New  methods 
of  teaching  and  testing  the  skills  of  medical  students  must  be  developed  to  ensure  that  students  have  the  necessary 
medical  knowledge  and  clinical  skills  to  meet  current  societal  health  needs.  The  traditional  medical  curriculum  and 
internships  must  be  supplemented  by  standardized  teaching  modalities  such  as  computer-assisted  instruction 
(CarbonelK  1989;  Fattu  and  Patrick,  1990). 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  design  and  implementation  stages  in  the  development  and  testing  of  a  patient  simulation 
system.  This  system  was  designed  based  on  the  restriicturable  modelling  method  and  implemented  using  Negoplan,  a 
knowledge-based  shell  (Szpakowicz  &  Kersten,  1993).  The  system's  reasoning  mechanisms  are  described  in  Kersten 
t'i  uL  ( 1 993).  MacDonald  ( 1 993)  presents  the  development  methodc^logy,  the  knowledge  bases  and  the  results  of  field 
testing. 

II.  Knowledge-based  Simulation 

Simulation  is  a  method  i^f  analyzing  a  problem  situation  by  creating  a  model  of  the  situation  that  can  then  be 
manipulated  by  trial-and-ei  ror  methods  (Fishwick,  1991).  Patient  simulators  can  be  defined  as  a  representation  of  a 
clinical  situation  in  which  an  individual  conducts  the  diagnosis  and  management  of  a  patient  (Assman,  1979). 

Patient  simulators  possess  many  advantages:  they  allow  students  to  have  access  to  conditions  which  may  not  be 
routinely  encountered  in  the  clinical  setting,  they  pose  no  risk  to  an  actual  patient,  they  provide  an  enhanced  sense  of 
reality,  they  provide  ininiediale  feedback,  and  they  are  capable  of  evaluating  a  student's  response. 

Current  knowledge-based  patient  simulators  pi^ssess  some  but  not  all  of  the  above-mentioned  advantages  (Patient 
Simulatt)r  11,  19S9;  Parker  cV:  Miller,  19S9;  Champetier  DeRibes,  1989;  Johnson,  1989).  The  presented  patient 
simulator  differs  from  other  appnuiches  in  that  it  possesses  all  of  the  advantages  mentioned  abcwc.  The  patient 
simulator  is  presented  thioiigh  a  discussion  ol  the  design  and  implenicnlaticHi  stages  ot'thc  study. 
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III.  Design 


The  design  stage  commences  once  the  anal)  sis  stage  has  hecn  compkled.  The  main  purpose  of  the  anal>sis  stage 
was  to  determine  the  user's  rec|ijiremcnts  and  to  elicit  and  model  knowledge.  The  cases  modelled  in  preparation  tbr 
encoding  were:  a  viral  intestinal  disease,  a  Kicterial  inlestriial  disease  and  a  bacterial  neini^logical  disease.  These  cases 
were  selected  because  the  \isiblc  s\mnioms  are  similar  Cor  each  disease,  therefore  nuikmg  the  diagnostic  process 
more  challenging  for  the  students. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  design  stage  was  to  ene^ode  the  models  o\'  kncnvledge.  The  shell  LiK)sen  to  implement  the 
patient  simulator  was  Negoplan  (Sx.pakmvicx  and  Kersien.  Ncgopk.n  is  a  knowledge-based  shell  based  upon 

the  prmciples  of  rcstnicturable  modelling,  therelore  allowing  for  changes  in  the  ease  management  process  by 
n^crging  these  changes  w  ith  the  case  management  modek  resulting  in  a  new  representation  of  the  patient.  The  patient 
simulatiM-  can  be  run  with  a  scoring  system  if  s<i  desired.  'I*he  sei>riiig  system  is  designed  to  allocate  points  for  each 
step  in  case  management.  The  student  following  the  shortest  route  to  diagno.sis  wnuld  receive  a  perfect  score. 

f'igures  1-5  show  screen  snapshots  from  the  patient  simulator  running  a  typical  case  management  scenario.  The 
scenarii^  demonstrates  the  shortest  path  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  bacterial  intestinal  infection.  The  first  window  (Sick 
Infant)  displays  the  patient's  condition  and  displays  the  results  of  the  actions  selected  by  the  student.  The  second 
window  (Student)  displays  the  actions  that  the  student  selects.  The  third  window  (pAaluation)  displays  the  scoring 
system  and  the  step  in  the  case  management  process. 

In  Fig,  I  the  student  is  presented  with  the  initial  representation  of  the  patient,  and  based  on  the  symptoms,  makes 
the  fir.st  .selection  to  inquire  about  the  patient's  histi>ry  and  ti^  perform  a  general  exam  as  is  hidicated  by  the 
checkmarks. 

I'igure  I.  Initial  Representation  and  Selection  1 
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Ihe  results  liotn  the  stirdent  having  selected  the  palienl's  histoi\  and  a  general  exam  are  presented  in  Mg.  2.  The 
studerii  sfUits  geiK'ial  tests  to  aid  in  the  di.ii'.nostu- pioeess  ,ind  st  Kcts  the  pio\  ision  ol  an  inttiim  IreatmenI  to 
;!lle\iate  the  patient's  symptoms.  As  is  indicated  in  the  e\.duatior^  window.  iIr-  score  iscunentlv  fifteen. 
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F'igiirc  2.  M(V(.ijrjc;iti(Mi  1  iind  Selection  2 
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In  Hg.  3  the  representation  of  the  patient  changes  once  again  and  the  results  of  the  general  tests  are  displayed.  The 
test  results  are  normal,  u  ith  the  exception  of  the  level  of  ketones  which  is  elevated,  indicating  a  possible  infection  of 
the  intestinal  tract.  The  student  chooses  oral  rehydration  as  the  interim  treatment  and  a  stool  test  as  the  specific  test. 
The  score  is  now  thirty. 

Figure  3.  Modification  2  and  Selection  3 
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After  the  third  iiK^diricatioiK  the  results  of  the  s[oo\  test  arc  displayed  as  can  be  i^bscrvcil  in  Fig.  4.  In  addition,  the 
interim  treatment  has  allcv  iated  the  infant's  s\  niploms.  The  diarrhea  and  the  voniitin*;  have  disappeared.  At  this  point 
the  student  has  sutlicient  inlornuition  lo  make  a  diagnosis  ot  a  vitus  ot"  tlie  intestinal  tract.  The  score  is  forty-live. 


I'igure  4  Modification  3  and  Selection  4 
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I'ig.  5  depicts  termination  of  the  simulation  in  which  the  student  is  informed  that  he 'she  has  fiiadc  the  correct 
diagni>sis  and  has  provided  the  et^rrect  interim  treatment  therefore  receiving  a  perfect  score  of  titty. 


Figure  5.  Moilit'ication  I  and  Termination 
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IV,  IniplemcMilution 


'l*hc  fick)  cvaliialion  of  ihc  paiicni  sinuikittM  w.ts  juiloriTicd  on  an  ongoing  basis,  '(\\clvf  sludcnls  fruni  varying 
academic  fields  evaluaicd  llic  patienl  siniulatoi  h.iscd  on  ihc  lollowing  racUws:  system  ease  of  use,  sysleni 
consistency  and  specnl,  diagnosis  and  IrealnRMU  scenaii(»  ccprcscntation,  accuracy  of  the  clinical  problem  siniulalion, 
accuracy  and  value  of  ihc  feedback  and  the  cflectiveness  of  ihe  student  evaluation  modules. 

Th.e  main  conclusion  drawn  from  the  testing  sessions  was  that  (he  patient  simulator  is  a  useful  tool  in  testing  the 
diagnostic  and  treatment  skills  of  medical  studer's.  However  the  majority  (if  students  commented  that  the  patient 
simulator  could  he  improved  by  enhancing  the  user  interface.  The  user  interface,  although  functional,  requires  furthci 
development  to  ensure  its  lull  acceptance  in  the  field  of  medical  education. 

V,  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

The  knowleilge  bases  are  still  being  expanded  in  order  to  provide  as  diverse  a  tcstmg  environment  for  medical 
students  as  possible.  The  knowledge  base  is  being  further  developed  to  include  additional  infantile  infections, 
specifically,  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases,  neuiological  and  psychiatric  diseases,  and  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Current  infections  in  the  knowledge  base  are  being  expanded  to  include  more  detail  on  the  patient's  symptoms,  the 
patient's  history,  the  general  exam  and  tests,  and  the  specilic  tests. 

The  current  user  interface  will  be  further  enhanced  through  the  following  forms  of  multimedia.  First,  graphical 
images  will  be  added  lo  the  palienl  simulator  through  the  use  of  a  scanner  thai  will  provide  the  student  with  a  visual 
display  of  specific  components  of  the  case  management  process.  Second,  actions  will  be  selected  through  icons 
which  will  provide  the  student  with  less  structured  responses  than  does  a  predetermined  list  as  exists  now.  This 
scenario  more  closely  resembles  the  case  management  process.  Third,  results  of  the  exams  and  tests  will  be  provided 
in  a  sorted  order  and  in  a  form  similar  to  how  a  physician  receives  results  in  a  realistic  medical  setting,  for  example, 
receiving  lab  results  in  numerical  format  thereby  allowing  the  student  to  make  his  or  her  own  deducti()ns.  Last, 
sound  output  will  be  used  io  illustrate  the  behaviour  of  certain  organs  such  as  the  infant's  heartbeat. 

The  rationale  behind  expanding  the  cur;ent  user  interface  design  is  twofold.  Most  imp(irtanlly,  the  testing  scenario 
■  with  which  the  student  is  presented  should  mirror  a  realistic  medical  scenario  to  provide  the  student  with  as  rigorous 
a  testing  process  as  possible.  In  addition,  in  order  to  maintain  the  student's  interest  in  the  patient  simulator,  it  is 
important  to  make  the  user  interface  both  useful  and  competent  to  ensure  the  student's  confidence  in  the  system. 

As  the  patient  simulator  is  further  developed  through  the  enhancement  of  the  user  interface  and  the  cxpansicin  oi  the 
knowledge  base,  testing  will  continue  and  will  grow  more  extensive  as  the  system  nears  completion.  Although 
much  research  has  been  conducted  in  the  area  of  cxwnputcr-aided  learning  programs,  there  remains  a  gap  in  the  study 
of  knowledge-based  simulation  in  medical  educalion.  With  the  further  development  and  testing  of  kn()wledge-hased 
patient  simulators,  these  tools  could  provide  solutions  to  many  of  the  current  problems  facing  medical  educators 
today. 
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Al)stract:  This  paper  discusses  nu  (^valuation  of  (XX.-A,  a  system  that  gives 
tracliers  control  over  domain  material,  teaching  strategy  and  mcta-teaching 
strategy.  The  pnrposp  of  this  evaluation  is  to  study  more  fully  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system,  len  subjects  were  given  an  authoring  task.  The  resulting 
knowledge  bases,  together  with  a  questionnaire,  made  up  the  experimental 
n^sults.  This  study  shows  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  COCA  approach 
and  wiiether  it  has  helped  improve  teachers'  attitudes  towards  AI.  The  results 
show  that  the  system  was  successful,  yet  too  complex.  Results  are  tentative 
due  to  the  size  of  the  experiment. 


1  Introduction 

A  lot  of  work  has  invest  igatt^l  the  efficacy  of  different  teaching  styles  in  the  classroom.  Examples  inchuh- 
the  PI<>wd(Mi  R(^pMrt  (  n^OT),  looking  at  teaching  methods  used  in  primary  schools,  studies  of  formal  and  in- 
formal teaching  styU^s,  such  as  Bennett  (1976),  and  studies  of  the  teaching  styles  of  computer-based  train- 
ing (Katon  Olson.  IDSli).  This  work  suggests  that  many  teachers  have  rejected  educational  software  as 
it  uses  the  wrong  t(\aching  styh^  and  is  not  available  in  the  right  subject  area.  Only  recently  have  int(Mii- 
gcnt  tutoring  syst(Mns  (ITSs)  really  been  able  to  address  these  problems,  as  systems  have  begun  to  emerge 
which  o\Yrr  a  rang(^  of  teaching  styles  (Spensley,  Elsom-Cook,  Byerley,  Brooks,  Federici,  &  Scaroni.  1990) 
with  tools  allowing  tlu^  teacher  to  change  those  styles.  Consequently,  there  is  little  or  no  actual  evaluation 
of  I'I'Ss  in  the  classroom  which  support  the  teacher  with  a  range  of  teaching  strategies,  and  few  or  no 
empirical  studic^s  have  In-en  pnbli.shed  (Murray,  1993),  The  issue  of  evaluation  has  been  highlighted  as 
needing  atttMJtion  for  fTS  systenis  in  general  (Brna,  Ohisson  Pain..  1993),  with  an  increasing  need  for 
research(Ts  to  us(^  appropriate  methods  for  evaluating  their  results. 

CCX'A,  wliirh  consists  of  both  authoring  tools  and  a  runtime  shell,  is  a  system  intended  to  provide 
ieacli(Ts  with  gtMuiine  ficcess  to  ITS  technology.  Teachers  are  either  uninformed  about  using  AI  techniques 
in  srlioois,  or  i\n  not  have  the  r(^source^s  to  u.-e  them,  or  more  seriously,  do  not  trust  the  decision  making  of 
a  system  which  would  be  co!itrolIing  some  of  the  teaching  in  t.heir  classroom.  As  the  result  of  a  number  of 
intervi<*ws  ami  lesson  observations,  Major  (1993a)  reported  requirements  from  teachers  about  what  they 
need  from  an  intelligcMit  assistant.  Predominant  amongst  these  was  the  ability  to  control  the  teaching 
style  of  th<^  system.  As  a  result  of  these  recjuirements,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  meta-level 
r»  asotiing  in  the*  fields  (;f  j^lanning  and  knowledge-based  systems  research,  a  prototype  system  COCA-O. 
was  built .  This  was  (hen  informally  evaluated  with  teachers,  resulting  in  a  more  complete  system,  COCA- 
1.  described  in  Major  Heicligelt  (1992),  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  control  over  the  teaching  style  of 
tin*  system  to  teacluTs  themselves.  The  initial  evaluation  of  COC-A  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
t<  aching  strategie  s  of  other  systems  described  in  Major  (1993b).  Further,  in  Major  &  Reicligelt  (1991)  a 
teacher  tistnl  CO('A-L  to  })nil(l  a  simple  ITS  for  algebraic  equations.  This  case  study  demonstrated  that 
a  !each(T  can  develop  a  simple  ITS  with  COCA's  authoring  tools. 

This  paper  describf^s  a  more  formal  evaluation  of  COCA- 1,  comparing  school  teachers  and  university 
t(*arh(Ts.  and  contrast in.g  their  attitudes  towards  using  AI  in  the  classroom  before  and  after  the  exptM- 
iment.  Tlj(^  subjects  in  the  experiment  were  asked  to  perform  a  given  authoring  task  and  to  fill  in  a 
qu(^sti()nnair(\  Both  the  knowledge  bases  produced  during  the  task,  and  the  completed  cpK^stionnaires. 
were  analys(Hl  against  tlu*  aims  of  the  experiment.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  evaluate  a  more 
d(^tail(Ml  use  of  COCA's  authoring  tools,  and  to  discover  if  attitudes  towards  using  AI  in  the  cl<'issro(nn 
had  be(Mi  improved  as  a  result  of  using  COCA. 

Thf^  univfTsity  t(\'-ich(rs  were  familiar  with  ITSs  although  none  of  the  subjects  was  expericMiced  in  using 
(X)CA.  Some  of  the  school  teachers  had  used  computers  before  and  some  had  no  computer  experience. 

2  Background 

KAI-TrS  (Murray  Woolf.  1992),  is  a  set  of  authoring  t(K)ls  eual^ling  teachcTs  to  build  I  TSs  directly. 
'1  he  to(»ls  allow  domain  knowh^lgr  and  tutoring  s(rat(^gy  kiunvledgt^  to  b(^  created  and  edit<^(|  K.MTPS 
facilitates  ttvacluM'  involv(Muent  in  thf>  ITS  design  process,  alongside  the  kncnvledgcMMigineer.  COCA,  whose 
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aim  ha.s  been  to  allow  the  teacher  to  work  alone  with  the  system,  is  necessarily  a  less  complex  system. 
K  A  FITS  has  been  evaluated  in  a  case  study  with  one  high  school  teacher  and  two  education  graduates 
(Murray,  1993).  This  was  very  "much  a  qualitative  evaluation  but  nonetheless  gave  some  encouraging 
results  in  terms  of  productivity,  with  about  85  hours  of  effort  needed  for  an  hour  of  instruction. 

Although  there  have  not  been  any  other  evaluations  of  ITS  construction  tools,  a  certain  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  suitable  evaluation  for  ITSs,  which  naturally  concentrates  more  on  the  use  of  the  system 
by  students  rather  than  teachers.  Different  evaluation  techniques  have  been  studied  (Mark  &  Greer,  1993) 
in  order  to  point  towards  evaluation  methodologies  for  ITSs.  This  work  is  relevant  to  COCA  as  it  discusses 
the  evaluation  of  different  aspects  of  an  ITS  architecture,  and  most  notably,  the  teaching  strategy.  It 
suggests  changing  the  teaching  strategy  while  keeping  other  components  fixed  as  a  possible  means  of 
evaluating  effectiveness.  Of  all  the  techniques  discussed,  formal  experimental  techniques  are  put  forward 
as  suitable  for  summative  evaluation  of  different  components  of  the  system. 

Educational  impact  (Littman  &  Soloway,  '988)  is  a  major  test  of  an  ITS  in  terms  of  both  achievement 
and  effect,  expressed  by  how  well  a  student  learns  and  what  attitudes  are  retained  after  that  learning. 
Altliough  we  are  not  evaluating  the  ITSs  built  with  COCA,  we  can  still  use  these  criteria  with  teachers 
to  see  whether  they  can  use  COCA's  tools  successfully,  and  also  what  effect  this  has  on  their  attitude 
towards  using  AI  tools  in  the  classroom.  These  ideas  are  reflected  in  the  aims  of  this  evaluation  of  COCA. 

2.1     General  evaluation  methods 

A  general  discussion  of  different  methods  for  evaluating  software  usability  is  given  in  Macleod  (1992), 
One  of  the  quickest  methods  of  evaluation  would  be  to  give  the  system  to  teachers,  asking  them  to  use 
it  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  write  a  report.  This  helps  find  important  problems  with  the  system,  but 
is  very  dependent  on  the  teacher.  It  is  also  similar  to  the  case  study  reported  in  Major  (1993a)  and  so 
would  be  of  less  value  to  us  here. 

Analytic  evaluation  methods  are  used  early  in  the  design  process.  They  may  employ  a  model  of  the  user 
and  apply  it  to  a  specification  of  the  system.  This  model  basically  predicts  the  different  interactions  likely 
to  be  perform(^d  by  the  user.  Tlie  advantage  is  very  cost  effective  evaluation,  done  before  implementation. 

Controlled  experimental  studies  of  software  usability  are  difficult  because  there  are  so  many  dependent 
variables  when  it  comes  to  using  a  computer,  such  as  the  users  themselves  and  their  attitudes,  tlie  tasks 
they  perform  and  the  different  environments  in  which  they  work.  The  standard  procedure*  is  to  separatt^ 
groups  of  subjects  and  to  get  them  to  perform  the  same  experiment  with  one  crucial  variable  changed, 
rhe  results  of  the  different  groups  are  used  to  prove  or  disprove  hypotheses  about  that  variable,  I3ut 
i.*i()lating  one  such  feature  in  COCA's  context  would  be  a  very  difficult  exercise.  An  assessment  of  the 
value  of  eontroiled  experiments  with  regard  to  evaluating  software  is45iven  in  Monk  (1985), 

Survey  methods  (Chin,  Diehl  &  Norman,  1988)  are  the  cheapest  form  of  obtaining  evaluation  infor- 
mation. They  are  usually  done  by  questionnaire.  Quantitative  data  can  he  obtained  if  moiv^  than  \v\\ 
siibjorts  nr^^  usod,  as  well  as  qualitat ive  daf  a.  Such  a  method  would  certainly  hv  a[iplirable  with  COCA, 
a,s  long  as  the  questions  are  directed  towartis  the  aims  of  the  study. 

A  final  set  of  methods  are  known  as  observational  methods.  This  involves  watching  users  working 
witli  th<'  system,  oith<^r  directly  or  by  the  use  of  video,  and  recording  the  [irocess.  This  information  ran 
tlvn  ht*  analysed.  This  is  more  costly  than  using  a  questionnaire,  hut  allows  Ix^tter  acct^s.s  to  task 
itself.  One  such  technitiue  incorporates  a  think-aloud  protocol  (Wright,  Monk     Carey.  1991), 

The  methods  most  applicable  to  COCA  are  survey  and  observational  methods.  The  survey  can  ho 
us<'d  by  asking  direct  questions  about  COCA's  usability  and  sufficiency,  and  about  attitudt-s  towartis  rul(\s 
for  r<*pr<*srnting  teaching  stratrgirs.  COCA  allows  users  to  save  their  knowletlge  bastes  and  these  can  hv 
analysed  to  allow  ol>s(^rvational  evaluation.  Furiher  users  could  record  their  interacticju  with  COCA  by 
nf)ting  all  the  (lecisit)ns  ihoy  make  and  the  functions  they  use  when  performing  a  task. 

3    Experimental  aims 

VUc  primary  aim  of  the  exixTim^^it  was  to  russess  wh<'ther  or  not  COC-A  will  be  useful  to  teaclu.Ts  autl 
authors.  A  number  of  issues  were  considered  which  are  numbered  below: 

I  A  first  issue  w?us  the  teacher's  attitude  towards  AI  techniques  as  opposed  to  traditional  computer- 
assisted  hsaruiug.  I'lie  experiment  investigated  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  changes  in  their  at- 
titude. It  should  be  not<?d  tliat  this  is  a  subjective  measure.  Although  it  could  be  suggested  that 
llie  tearhers'  perrepti(ui  of  their  attitude  change  will  always  increase  with  an  envirorunent  change,  we 
nbserv(^d  in  Nlajor  (M)9I^a)  that  a  system  not  off(*ring  control  over  teaching  derisit.)ns  would  have  hvon 
a  serious  disincentive  to  teachers  with  respect  to  using  AI  in  the  classroom. 

'J  An<^ther  nuestion  of  [^articular  interest  was  whether  teacluTs  ((nisidered  they  had  had  a  <-onsci(>us 
virw  nf  tlieir  strategies  before  using  (T)CA.  This  is  also  a  subjective  measur<\ 

''\  I'unluT.  the  exp(^riment  sol  out  to  discover  whetluT  teachers  felt  that  the  heuristics  proviiled  by 
COCA  we're  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  control  teaching  behaviour. 


}  At  a  ni<»rc  practical  th<'  <\\j)('riin(Mit  set  laii  to  s<'(*  which  ofC'OC  A's  fa<  ihti(\s  in  th<'  opinion  -.I' 

(ht-  t.  acht-rs,  \vri«-  oa- \  to  i!m>.  and  wliicli  wrn*  htth*  nsrU  and  difficult.  Fnrtii<T.  it  atlmipicd  ^()ass(•^^ 
which  arras  of  authoring  support  sul)j<M'ts  felt  were  likely  to  havo  to  Ik*  oxtcudcd  in  futiu'r  vt-rsiotis. 
Tliis  is  import aut  when  ('onsidrring  how  future  ri'srarch  ran  host  huild  on  ('C)(.*A. 

4  Evaluation  method 

I  hf  niatrrial  clK)scn  h)r  the  task  was  tln^  domain  of  Ih^  AnuTirau  f^evolution,  wliich  tf)geth(T  with  it?> 
asM)ciai<Ml  strategy  and  mcta-stratrgy.  foruiod  part  of  a  coiifortMico  demonstration  of  COCA  (M.i  jor  ami 
I(cn  hg<dt ,  \9\y2)'.  This  teaching  material,  wiiirh  i.s  larg<'ly  dcclarativo  in  nature,  makes  n.^*  of  a  hroad 
range  of  tii<»  ftNitures  of  COCA,  including  user-defined  attributes,  non-computer  based  tasks.  Iiints  anc! 
m«»ta-stra(egic  rul<*s,  and  was  constructed  with  the  help  of  a  iiistory  teacher  who  did  not  carry  out  t  he 
•  xprriuMiit.  I'Uc  fact  that  the  subjects  di(]  not  have  any  historical  expertise  is  not  relevant  as  we  are 
t<'stiug  ('(X'A-l's  authoring  tools  and  not  the  final  I  TS  produce(i, 

riu^re  W(M'r  10  s\ibj(\'ts  consisting  of  5  university  tcacliers  and  5  school  teachers,  I'Aeryone  complete  d 
th<'  task  and  the  <|ii<^st ionnairo,  but  oidy  -1  school  t<\achors  and  3  university  t(»achers  return<*d  knowledge 
base^.  Vhr  school  teacln^s  were  all  new  to  C'OCA  and  had  not  been  used  to  find  the  requirements  in 
Major  (M)<);ia).  'l  inn  were  less  r'xperienc<vl  with  computers  than  the  universit.y  teachers.  The  subj(^cts 
iiatl  rec<»ive(i  no  training  with  COCA  <*xcept  for    school  teachers,  who  had  had  2  hours  training  togetln^r. 

The  Md\jects  wer<'  [)res(»ntrd  with  the  domain  material,  initial  teaching  strategy  and  meta-strategy, 
in  the  form  of  |»n^i>ared  knowh^lge  bases,  together  with  a  set  of  instructions  in  English  for  altering  the 
t<aching  ixdiavionr  of  the  final  .system  and  extending  the  domain  material.  These  ciianges  involved 
cr<\'\tin,i;  rid<  s,  editing  <^xisiing  rules  and  using  the  mcta-stratogy.  As  they  carried  out  the  task,  subjects 
Were  asktul  \o  write  down  (\ach  stej)  that  they  took,  including  mistakes,  using  some  examples  on  tin* 
instruction  sheet  to  guith'  them  as  to  what  level  of  detail  was  required.  The  purpose  of  this  interaction 
record  was  to  give  an  indication  of  the  complexity  of  the  task.  It  would  give  some  idea  of  how  long  tiie 
task  took  and  how  many  mistakes  were  made.  The  task  had  been  performed  by  the  author,  thus  giving 
a  measur<-  of  solution  (^fliciency  by  comparing  the  number  of  rules  to  aciiieve  given  results. 

Once  the  task  had  been  performed,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  return  their  saved  knowledge  bas<'S  for 
analysis,  i'hey  W(Te  also  asked  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire  about  the  general  use  of  COCA,  the  suitabilits 
of  the  teaching  strategy  rejiresentation,  the  domain  representation,  and  a  number  of  questions  about  how 
(In-  subjects'  i)pinions  of  Al  in  general  and  COCA  in  particular  had  been  changed  as  a  result  of  the  task. 
As  many  que^tioIls  as  po.s.sible  were  given  a  closed  set  of  possible  responses,  with  100mm  scales  being 
witlely  used.  Th<*  niiii  of  th(^  analysis  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  COCA  was  useful  to  teachers  and 
authors,  how  attitudes  towards  AI  were  afTected  by  using  COCA,  how  conscious  teachers  were  of  their 
own  us<-  of  St rat(^gies  and  whetlier  or  not  COCA*s  heuristics  were  sufficient  for  teachers.  All  of  these 
p<jints  wrro  specifically  addres.sed  in  the  questionnaire, 

5  Results 

5.1     KiiowUnige  hastes  produced 

The  knowl<H)g<*  l)as(*s  produced  wer(^  tested  and  analysed  to  see  how  nnich  of  the  task  had  been  completed 
succ(»ssfully  and  to  asst^ss  solution  efficiency,  by  comparing  with  an  optimal  solution.  Table  1  shows  the 
r<dativ<^  succ(\ss  in  th(^  tjisk. 

Tin*  iin^an  succe.ss  rate  for  the  whole  task  was  68%,  which  shows  that  the  subjects  were  reasonably 
successful  but  nourtheless  had  some  difficulty  using  COCA-Ts  authoring  tools.  The  most  difficult  task 
was  moving  the  .smmnary  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  teaching  about  a  particular  object  rather  than 
at  the  beginning.  This  involved  deleting  a  rule  from  a  group  of  rules  that  the  subjects  otherwise  did 
not  u.so.  Conse(iU(Mitly  the  success  with  this  task  was  poor.  Also  difficult  was  the  use  of  user-defined 
attributes.  This  couph^l  with  feedback  from  the  cpiestionnaire  suggests  that  the  interface  to  COCA's 
doiuain  authoring  tools  was  not  satisfactory  and  shows  how  to  improve  future  versions  of  COCA. 

The  first  four  subjects  were  all  school  t(\ichers.  Subject  2  in  particular  seems  to  have  needed  consid<T- 
nble  training  with  the  system  before  being  able  to  make  any  reasonable  progress  with  it.  Those  subject> 
with  the  least  comj^utcr  expt*rience  did  least  well,  whicii  is  an  expected  result.  The  time  taken  by  eacli 
subject  varif^l  betwct^i  2  and  \l  hours.  Notes  taken  by  the  sui)jects  while  doing  the  experiment  .sliowe.l 
dial  there  w'oro  few  n^peated  attemi)ts  to  perform  a  particular  task,  but  rather  once  an  initial  attempt 
hatl  be<Mi  mad(^  for  a  task,  it  w;is  usually  abandoned. 

Table  2  giv(^s  us  somr  idea  of  the  r^dative  (Efficiency  of  t  Ik^  solutions  produced  by  tlK^  subjects.  This 
l^  achie\ed  by  (omparing  subjects*  .solutions  with  an  optimal  solution  which  solves  the  tasks  making  tin- 
minimimi  mmilxT  of  ch.mges.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  optimal  number  of  changes  is  only  optimal 
in  t<-rms  of  <  tlicienl  e.lifln^,  and  mako  no  claim  as  to  its  eflicieiicy  as  a  t(N'iching  solution.  The  number 
of  changes  to  each  knowledge  base  was  calcidatcnl  by  counting  one  change  fop  each  addition,  edit  and 
dch»ti<ui.   rhi'  ^^ore  showii  in  the  table  is  the  number  of  correctly  complet(Ml  tasks,  as  shown  in  talkie  1. 
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KB  1 

Task  Description 

Subjects 

r 

<7n  — 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Domain 

Change  name 

Y 

Y 

Y 

V 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Add  objects 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Place  objects 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

l.Jser  attributes 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Subtotal  (%) 

75 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

75 

86 

Strategy' 

Change  name 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Stay  after  fail 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Fill  in  blank  test 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Categorise  test 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Test  on  dates 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Move  summary 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Swap  date/ causes 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Teach  user  attributes 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Subtotal  {%) 

*  75 

25 

75 

63 

75 

50 

oU 

59 

19 

Meta-strategy 

Chainge  name 

Y 

Y 

Y 

V 

Y 

Y 

V 

Remove  implications 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Restore  implications 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Subtotal  (7c) 

100 

33 

33 

100 

67 

100 

33 

67 

34 

Total  (7c) 

80 

40 

67 

80 

80 

73 

53 

68 

16 

Score  (max  15) 

12 

6 

10 

12 

12 

11 

8 

10,1 

2.3 

Table  1:  Percentages  of  tasks  achieved  by  each  subject 


The  efficiency  for  each  subject  is  then  calculated  as  the  number  of  completed  tajiks  per  change  to  the 
knowledge  base  made,  relative  to  this  number  for  an  optimal  solution. 


Subjects 

Optimal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

Domain  changes 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Strategy  changes 

13 

7 

5 

10 

9 

11 

8 

6 

Meta-strategy  changes 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Total  changes 

20 

13 

9 

14 

16 

18 

15 

10 

Score 

1.5 

12 

6 

10 

12 

12 

1 1 

8 

Efficiency  ^^olYr!  ^  ^ 

100 

123 

89 

95 

100 

89 

98 

107 

1 

Table  2:  Rolrttive  efficiency  for  each  subject 


\\V  can  srr  that  although  we  have  only  an  approximation  to  the  efficiency  of  liie  solutions,  that  they 
:\rr  all  wry  rlos'^  to  the  optimal  solution.  The  reason  that  it  is  possible  to  Ix^  more  efficient  tiian  tli<' 
optimal  solution  is  that  the  more  difficult  tasks,  which  are  rontpleted  in  th<^  optimal  solution,  require 
morr  rhangt\s  to  the  knowledge  bases  than  the  majority  of  the  tasks  perfonn<^d  by  the  subjects.  So  a 
^uhj^'Ct  who  1m5;  not  attempted  the  niore  difficult  tasks  will  have  made  fewer  changes  in  proportion  to  his 
-(v.»re  than  thr  optimal  solution,  and  thus  will  have  a  high^T  efTiricucy.  Subject  2  scor^nl  relatively  lii)»hly 
ilespite  not  achieving  many  of  the  tasks.  This  was  bt^cause  the  tasks  she  did  achieve^  were  done  efficiently. 
an<l  di«'  did  not  mak(^  many  attempts  at  those  she  could  not  manage,  A  hjwer  efficiency  aUo  shows  (hat  a 
^ubJe('t  lias  taken  longer  to  perform  the  task  in  comparison  to  what  was  acliieved.  (.Jenerally,  we  can  soc 
that  the  subjects  managecj  to  make  the  changes  to  tlu^  kiuiwletlge  has<^s  without  using  more  rules  than 
!ie<rxsary.  and  so  that  ('OCA-Ts  Ht^xibility  is  not  at  a  high  cost  in  terms  of  long  editing  sessions 

5.2     Qiiostioimairo  findings 

S(»me  of  the  (jiiestie>ns  asked  for  a  mark  on  a  lOOnun  scal(\  where/us  others  asked  for  more  subjective 
opinions  about  teaching  strategics  and  the  use  of  Al  in  gen<Tal.  rabi(^  gives  the  results.  The  sc(»res  are 
giv<Mi  with  0  as  the  worst  possible  score  and  100  as  the  best.  Tlw^  average  ami  standard  deviation  are  also 
The  s\d>ject  mnnbers  correspond  to  the  munbers  in  tables  1  and  2  and  ar<^  included  for  referenr<\ 
i  lie  first  ')  subjects  are  school  t(Mchers  and  the  r(^st  university  teachers.  Firstly,  and  most  g<nierally, 
we  e.ui  see  that  the  majority  of  averages  are  ov(t  50,  putting  them  in  th(^  positive^  half  nf  the  scale 
a^  far  as  COCA  is  concertKHl.  Question  3.3,  regarding  the  us(^  of  variables  in  rules,  slu»ws  the  larg'-st 
standard  d.'viatiMU.  This  result^  fmm  the  university  teachers  suggesting  tliat  they  wer(^  strongly  in  favour 
'•f  variabh  ^.  whr-rea.s  school  t<\'U'hers  felt  they  wotdd  be  highly  uidikely  to  use  ihein.  On  tin  other  hand, 
«pu'^ti<ui  3.S.  r<  gar<liug  tii(>  practicality  of  building  libraries  of  t(\'u*hing  strategies  with  ( '()( 'A  for  gtMu^ral 
11^.-.  had  the  low^^st  standard  (h  viation  and  the  Iiigln^st  dtgree  r)f  cons<Misus.  This  shows  the  potential  nf 
a  v>^iein  like  COC.\  within  a  school  or  (^tlier  teaching  enviroinn<^nt .  Other  points  to  notice  are  tlu^  high 
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Table  3:  Answers  to  questions  using  a  lOOniin  scale 


Mv.n^s.  particularly  amongst  the  school  teachers,  to  question  3.6,  regarding  the  com[)leteness  of  COCVK  s 
Ifarhiii^  strategy  niodt^l  with  respect  to  their  own  teaching  style.  The  only  score  to  be  strongly  negatiw 
was  that  of  qu(\sti<ui  regarding  whether  users  often  felt  lost  in  the  system.  It  is  clear  that  COCA's 
us(T  iiiirrfacf  ne<uls  lo  hr  improved  to  increas<^  users'  confidence  and  stop  them  getting  lost, 

I  he  nrxt  part  of  the  (piestionnaire  measured  changes  of  attitude  towards  teaching  strat(»gies  and  AI 
in  ihr  classroom.  \Vt>  shall  concentrate  on  our  school  teachers  as  it  is  their  attitudes  that  are  perhaps 
more  important.  'Ilw*  two  (pn^stions  of  interest  to  us  are  question  1.8.  regarding  the  use  of  AI  as  o|)f)osed 
to  CHT  in  the  classroom,  and  question  .'MO,  which  asked  about  attitudes  towards  teaching  strategies. 
Als(»  relevant  art*  somr  of  the  comments  made  in  the  unstructured  comments  section  of  the  questionnaire. 
Without  except  ion,  all  our  school  teachers  felt  tiiat  COCA  had  shown  them  that  AI  could  be  useful  in 
the  elas>ro(»m  and  had  something  to  offer.  They  of  course  mentioned  the  problems  of  the  interface  and 
l<Tmmology,  but  c(nihl  sim-  the  underlying  usefulness  of  the  system.  With  regard  to  teaching  strategies, 
nour  of  the  scIkk)!  t<achers  had  had  ;i.s  structured  a  view  of  strategies  as  COCA.  Four  of  the  fiv<^  felt  that 
forcing  tlie  us(M*  to  considrr  their  teaching  in  such  a  way  was  useful.  None  suggested  that  this  view  of 
ti'aching  maih*  authoring  (Mther  difficult  or  distorted. 

A  numlier  of  othrr  points  wer(^  made  in  the  responses  to  the  other  more  open  questions.  The  main 
e(»nc<Tns  with  tii<^  syst<Mti  wrrv  its  terminology,  documentation,  user  interface,  student  model  and  domain 
rfpr*\s(Mitalion.  The  first  thr(*e  of  these  would  be  the  main  effort  in  any  development  of  COCA's  authoring 
tools  for  c<MMmercial  use.  Although  the  student  model  is  weak  it  could  easily  be  extended  to  allow  anv 
trarhrrMh'finr<|  attribute  (psychological/pedagogical)  to  be  given  to  a  student  and  to  control  the  teaching. 
'Ihi*  <lc>main  reprt-sentation  could  also  he  extended,  with  perhaps  the  strategy  interpreter  giving  th«* 
domain  interprt^ter  mor(>  control,  thus  allowing  larger  and  more  interesting  pieces  of  domain  material  to 
be  taught.  Somr  other  strengths  of  COC'A  that  subjects  mentioned  were  its  potential  for  formalising 
leariiiiig  through  the  strategy  model,  and  thus  to  become  a  useful  tool  for  trainee  teachtTs.  Subjects 
thought  that  being  forced  to  consider  teaching  decisions  beforehand  would  be  profitable,  and  would  Ik'Ij. 
vrry  much  with  the  mixed-ability  problem  in  the  cl;issroom.  Finally  they  felt  that  the  ability  to  chang*' 
the  stu<l<MU  rating  thresholds  (i.e.  the  student  modelling  behaviour)  was  very  useful. 

6    Concluding  discussion 

It  is  crrlainly  the  ra.se  that  COCA-1  is  a  complex  system,  yet  despite  this  complexity,  the  experimtMit  has 
shown  that  the  idr.is  and  structure  contained  in  COCA-l's  authoring  tools  are  worth  carrying  forward, 
although  tools  themselves  need  to  be  made  easier  to  use.  The  experiment  has  also  proVided  insighi 
nito  ihr  attitudes  of  teachers  towards  using  AI,  and  in  particular  the  use  of  teaching  strategies. 

.Mt  hough  the  number  of  subjects  was  not  larg(>  enough  to  make  any  categorical  statements,  it  does  givr 
us  a  basis  upon  wjiich  to  examine  the  different  attitudes  towards  COCA,  and  also  to  examine  differences 
betw(vn  subjects.  Those  subjects  who  were  university  teachers  were  typically  much  more  exp(Tienced  in 
thr  use  of  ccMuput'^rs  and  were  familiar  with  AI  techniques.  Despite \he  breadth  of  tasks  the  niajoritv 
of  subjects  completed  well  over  half  the  (asks,  with  school  teachers  not  doing  particularly  worse  thaii 
university  teachers.  The  high  standard  deviation  on  the  meta-strategy  tasks  does  sugg<W  that  such  a 
level  of  abstraction  <ibove  the  domain  w?us  difficult  for  some  subjects.  Further  th(^  efficiency  of  use  was 
very  goo<i  by  all  subjects.   This  is  an  encouraging  [)oint  especially  for  naive  users. 

In  n'latif>n  to  the  first  experimental  aim,  COCA  improved  the  jxTception  of  their  attitude  towards 
AI  amongst  the  srhool  tr^arhers  from  neutral  to  [»i)sitive.  We  can  conclude  then  that  the  evt^rvday  us(^  cf 
to«.|s  like  COCA  for  allowing  AI  moihds  of  teaching  to  Ik*  inanipulat(>d  by  teaciiers  is  likely  t(^  b(^  a^fruitFul 
means  of  improvin.i;  acceptance  of  AI  in  schools,  'V\\c  university  teachers  opinion  of  their  chaiiii''  ni 
atliliide  was  that  it  was  not  ^hanged  by  the  exp<Tim(Mi(  in  that  th(\v  remained  in  favour  of  using  A?. 
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The  second  aim  of  the  experiment  concern<*d  the  subjects'  opinions  of  their  views  on  teaching  strate- 
gies. Those  subject^-  who  did  not  feel  that  they  had  had  an  explicit  concept  of  a  strategy  were  typically 
the  school  teachers.  They  suggested  that  the  formalising  of  a  process  that  had  previously  been  implicit 
wcis  useful.  The  university  teachers  felt  they  had  had  a  conscious  view  of  strategies  before. 

With  regard  to  the  third  aim,  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  COCA's  strategy  heuristics,  the  subjects  said 
that  COCA  was  indeed  sufficient  for  their  requirements.  Further,  there  was  strong  support  that  building 
up  libraries  of  strategies  would  be  a  practical  way  of  using  COCA.  Tho^e  subjects  who  already  had  an 
idea  of  using  strategies,  typically  university  teachers,  felt  that  COCA's  model  of  a  strategy  and  facilities 
for  building  strategies  were  sufficiently  flexible  for  their  needs.  Indeed  no  subjects  suggested  aspects  of 
the  teaching  process  that  were  not  catered  for  in  COCA's  tools. 

The  final  aim  was  to  discover  those  aspects  of  the  system  that  were  easy  or  difficult  to  use,  and 
thus  which  aspects  might  need  to  be  extended.  With  regard  to  this  aim  the  experiment  has  also  shown 
a  number  of  weaknesses  with  COCA.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  domain  representation  and  stu- 
dent modelling.  Other  points  included  the  need  for  better  and  more  comprehensive  documentation  and 
iitiprovements  in  the  interface.  None  of  the  subjects  felt  the  teaching  strategy  model  was  a  weakness. 
How<-ver.  the  fact  that  a  number  of  tasks  were  not  completed  suggests  that  COCA's  authoring  tools  need 
to  be  made  more  intuitive. 

In  summary  we  can  sav  that  COCA  is  usable  enough  for  simple  tutoring  systt^ms  to  be  built ,  suggest  ing 
that  a  svstem  like  COCA"  should  be  pursued  further,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  points  arising  from 
the  final  aim  of  the  experiment.  The  school  teachers  who  were  suggesting  the  use  of  strategy  and  domain 
knowledge  base  libraries  were  highlighting  a  real  problem  for  a  system  of  COCA^s  type,  namely  that  power 
is  required  at  the  strategy  level,  and  yet  the  authoring  task  must  be  very  simple  if  teachers  are  going 
to  use  a  system  on  an  everyday  basis.  To  address  this;  a  new  version  of  (?OCA  is  under  development, 
which  very  much  simplifies  the  authoring  task  by  hiding  all  rules  from  the  teacher  and  giving  graphical 
controls  for  strategy  construction.  This  new  version,  running  under  Windows  3,1  on  a  PC,  will  be  used 
•ds  the  basis  of  further  experiments  to  investigate  the  nature  of  meta-strategic  knowledge. 
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Molding  Television,  Networking,  and  Computing  for  Interactive 
Remote  Instruction:  Exploiting  Potentials 


Abstract 


Televideo  instructional  techniques  have  yet  to  exploit  the  advantages  made  possible  by  contin- 
uing cost  reductions  in  video  electronics,  computers,  and  communications.  In  these  technologies 
lies  the  potential  both  to  reduce  costs  and  simultaneously  improve  the  quality  of  instruction.  For 
example^  Virginia  expects  colleges  and  universities  to  teach  more  students  with  no  additional  fac- 
ulty but  has  not  suggested  how  this  can  be  done.  Approaches  such  as  what  is  described  here 
can  make  this  possible,  particularly  if  used  for  upper  division  and  graduate  courses  which  may 
have  low  enrollments  unless  offered  at  several  locations.  The  synergistic  combination  of  these  tech- 
nologies can  allow  a  degree  of  interactive  participation  among  students  and  teachers  -  even  when 
located  across  the  state  which  currently  is  only  possible  when  people  are  in  the  same  room.  With 
computer-assisted  control,  multi-way  video,  audio,  and  text,  instructors  and  students  can  partici- 
pate in  a  virtual  shared  classroom  which  supports  traditional  instructional  modes  and  encourages 
modes  of  instruction  not  previously  feasible.  The  ability  to  continue  the  use  of  traditional,  proven 
instructional  techniques  as  well  as  supporting  development  of  new  modes  of  instruction  in  a  way 
which  allows  faculty,  not  experts  in  computer  science,  time  to  become  competent  in  the  use  of  new 
approaches  is  cruci^Tl  to  the  success  of  the  approach.  In  this  paper  we  describe  a  prototype  system 
which  will  enable  us  to  learn  what  capabilities  are  most  useful  and  how  to  use  them. 


The  combination  of  oniorging  digital  television  and  computing/networking  technologies  can,  when 
properly  exploited,  provide  solutions  to  many  problems  confronting  higher  ediication  (DeLoughry  1993, 
nouglas  1993  and  Mndge  <l-  Bergmann  1993).  The  changing  costs  in  these  technologies  now  allow  the 
development  of  truly  interactive  remote  instruction  in  ways  previously  impossible  or  too  expensive  to 
consider.  The  combinat  ion  of  these  technologies  can  now  provide,  at  reasonable  costs,  an  effective  vir- 
tual traditional  classroom  (i.e.,  one  in  which  all  students  and  instructors  present  in  the  same  room)  in  a 
form  which  allows  not  only  the  use  of  traditional  instructional  methods  (e.g.,  lecture,  question/answer, 
audio-visual,  or  small  group  discussions)  but  also  new  capabilities  (discussed  below)  largely  as  instruc- 
tors or  students  prefer. 

Old  Dominion  University  is  fully  committed  to  discovering  how  to  exploit  these  potentials,  We 
currently  enroll  more  than  2,000  students  in  telecourses  and  have  awarded  more  that  200  degrees  to 
students  across  Virginia  since  1987.  Our  televised  courses  are  received  at  approximately  100  higher 
education  centers,  community  colleges,  high  schools,  hospitals,  and  military  installations  within  the 
state.  These  courses  support  a  complete  baccalaureate  program  in  engineering  technology,  a  nursing 
program  leading  to  a  HSN,  and  continuing  teacher  education,  We  also  offer  graduate  engineering  degree 
programs  at  20  sites  in  Virginia. 

However  the  technolo/^y  curnMitly  used  to  support  these  courses  is  largely  the  same  that  has  i>eeii 
used  for  two  decades  or  more  (except  for  the  transition  to  digital  transmission);  interaction  between 
students  and  inst  ructors  is  limited.  It  larg(^l\  fails  to  incorporate  any  comput  in^or  computer  networking 
technologi<'s.   Old  Dominion  ruiversity  is  currently  funded  by  the  slate  of  N'irginia  to  explore  the 
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feasibility  of  expanuing  our  existing  remote  education  program  by  offering  500  courses  per  year  to  a 
total  of  12,000  students  in  20  different  academic  degree  programs  at  30  specially  equipped  sites.  Each 
site  would  have  the  computing  and  television  facilities  necessary  to  support  this  vision  of  interactive 
remote  instruction. 

This  paper  describes  our  vision  of  how  computers,  networking,  and  television  can  be  combined  to 
produce  not  only  a  better,  more  effective  teaching  environment  but  also  at  a  reduced  cost  compared 
with  traditional  classroom  teaching.  It  outlines  how  such  a  system  can  be  implemented  with  current 
technology  and  how  its  delivery  can  be  improved  with  the  coming  availability  of  ATM  networks.  It 
also  gives  a  description  of  the  functionality  of  the  current  prototype  system  and  what  technology  is 
used  with  deployment  for  a  demonstration  project.  We  discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
system  and  some  of  the  decision  which  went  with  the  implementations  of  the  prototype.  We  outline  our 
plans  for  a  demonstration  project  and  future  expansion  to  support  on  offering  of  hundreds  of  courses 
at  dozens  locations  in  Virginia. 

The  Vision 

Our  goal  is  to  hide  the  technologies  (computer,  networking,  and  television)  which  enable  interactive 
remote  teaching  (IRT)  whenever  possible  so  that  neither  instructors  nor  students  need  deal  with  them, 
Basic  instructional  modes  should  be  "natural"  to  instructors  and  students  alikt^;  the  overhead  of  use 
(e.g.,  preparation  of  classroom  materials  by  instructors  and  students'  use  of  the  system)  must  be  iniiii- 
nial,  at  least  for  basic  modes.  The  system  must  accommodate  itself  to  "technology  hostile"  instructors 
and  students  alike.  But  it  should  also  allow  both  students  au(Pteachers  to  exploit  its  additional  capa- 
bilities when  they  choose.  An  individual's  use  of  advanced  features  should  he  allowed  to  easily  evolve 
as  she  becomes  more  familiar  with  system  and  sees  a  personal  benefit  in  their  use.  We  believe  that  the 
ability  to  continue  use  of  traditional,  proven  instructional  techniques  as  well  a.s  supporting  development 
of  new  modes  of  instruction  in  a  way  which  allows  faculty  time  to  become  competent  in  the  use  of  new 
approaches  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  approach. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  these  technologies  is  that  they  allow  faculty  to  bo  more  effective  teachers. 
Effectiveness  involves  both  productivity  (how  much  time  faculty  must  spend  in  preparing  classroom 
material,  evaluating  student  work,  and/interacting  directly  with  students)  and  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational experience  for  the  students.  Computer-aided  instruction  has  long  and  dismal  history  in  this 
respect  due  less  to  equipment  costs  than  the  intensive  labor  required  both  to  prepare  course  material 
and  then  keep  that  material  current. 

The  drop  in  costs  for  the  necessary  supporting  hardware  makes  possible  ihc  d(?vcloj)inent  of  truly 
interactive  facilities  for  educational  use.  These  are  not  passive  TV  courses  with  a  simple  audio  channel 
for  questions;  the  facilities  should  allow  students  to  be  fully  engaged  in  presentations.  But  wo  will  Iiavo 
to  learn  what  capabilities  are  most  useful  and  how  to  use  them. 

The  current  prototype  implementation  uses  both  satellite  transmission  analogue  video  signal  and 
Internet  and  Ethernet  LANs  to  transmit  data  and  low  quality  video.  This  mix  of  analogue  and  digital 
signal  is  necessitated  more  by  current  costs  than  availability  of  technology.  At  this  point  it  is  not  clear 
what  technology  we  will  eventually  use  to  transmit  information,  it  may  be  optical  fiber,  wireless  trans- 
mission, ATM  or  HIPPI  and  SONET;  however,  it  is  clear  that  to  provide  a  truly  effective  environment 
w'c  need  to  have  all  information  in  digital  form.  Hence  in  the  long-term  we  see  th(^  classrooms  contain- 
ing workstations  connected  by  a  network,  in  whatever  form  is  appropriate,  and  all  the  manipulation, 
control  of  discourse,  and  features  descril>ed  below  will  Ix?  flone  by  application  softwan*  on  computers 
rath()r  than  such  devices  as  analogue  video  mixers. 

Curront  Prototype^  System  Doscriptioii 

rh»^  facilities  for  the  full  syst^MU  will  include  sev(»ral  specially  e(}uipj>ed  instructional  cla.ssrooms  for 
student  use  and  a  few  broa(lca,st ing  Hicilities.  The  student  faeiliti<*s  will  b'*  located  across  the  state 
and  on  the  main  campus.  Currently,  the  system  is  being  prototyped  on  the  main  campus  within  three 
chussrooms  within  one  building.  The  re^,ular  T\'  olferirig  at  Old  Dominion  Univ(M*sity  sends  vid(^o/audio 
to  r<Miu^te  sites  through  *^at<  llit<'  but  in  this  prototype  we  use  coax  cables  because  everything  is  within 
one  btlilding. 
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Kach  student  facility  consists  of  several  inullimcclia  workstations,  all  networked  to  each  other  and 
the  main  campus  and  to  Internet  whicli  will  be  used  for  data  transfers  among  various  sites.  At  this  stage 
we  use  regular  10  Mb/s  Ethernet  with  multicasting  IP  and  a  T\  connection  to  Internet  for  data  traffic. 
In  the  near  future  we  will  replace  the  10  Mb/s  Ethernet  with  a  30  Mh/s  parallel  Ethernet  using  Parallel 
IP  (Maly  ot  al.  1993).  As  a  multimedia  workstation,  each  is  a  general  purpose  computer  and  provides 
a  windowing  system,  ha.s  the  ability  to  display  both  analog  teh^vision  images  in  a  window  (delivered 
to  the  site  by  cable  or  satellite),  can  display  digital  video  images  in  some  windows  (delivered  by  the 
computer  network),  text  and  graph  ics  in  others,  can  play  audio,  and  has  a  mouse  and  a  keyboard. 
Each  workstation  also  has  its  own  video  camera  which  can  transmit  a  picture  of  the  student  seated  at 
the  workstation  and  a  stylus  which  the  student  can  use  for  input.  Each  classroom  will  also  have  one 
camera  which  sends  an  image  of  the  entire  room  back  to  any  of  the  central  broadcasting  facilities. 

The  instructor's  facility  will  contain  similar  multimedia  workstations  as  well  as  at  least  two  ad- 
ditional operator-controlled  cameras,  one  used  to  project  images  of  the  instructor  and  the  classroom 
from  a  distance,  the  other  images  of  material  the  instructor  has  chosen  to  support  her  presentation: 
for  example,  prepared  text  or  graphics,  or  notes  being  written  while  seated  at  a  desk.  The  instructor 
can  also  use  her  workstation  and  computer  network  to  transmit  notes,  graphic  images,  or  animated 
output  of  simulations  to  all  student  workstations.  The  system  will  allow  instructors  to  share  software 
tools  with  all  students  (such  as  spreadsheets,  word  processors,  graphics  tools,  or  simulations)  so  that 
all  participants  can  jointly  or  individually  manipulate  the  same  tools  (Abdel-Wahab  &  Feit  1991  and 
Abdel-VVahab  &  Jeffay  1994). 

Students'  view  of  the  Interacting  Remote  Teaching  System 

The  student  can  choose  mode  A,  in  which  the  workstation  is  used  most  like  a  typical  TV  lecture 
image:  most  of  screen  is  used  to  show  the  instructor  and  perhaps  the  whiteboard  on  which  the  in- 
structor is  writing.  The  student  can  also  choose  mode  B  in  which  most  of  the  image  is  of  the  material 
presented  by  the  instructor. 

Typical  Interactions: 

a)  to  a.^h  a  question  of  (he  tnstrncior:  a  student  clicks  on  the  "Attention"  button:  the  button  turns 
green  from  red;  when  the  button  starts  blinking,  the  students  clicks  on  the  button  and  asks  question 
(the  student's  image  will  now  appear  on  all  screens);  to  terminate  the  connection  the  student  clicks  on 
the  button  and  it  turns  red. 

b)  to  answer  a  question  put  by  the  instructor:  the  "Attention"  button  will  turn  green  and  blink 
(arid  beep);  the  student  clicks  and  answers  then,  clicks  to  terminate. 

c)  to  operate  a  tool  on  instructor's  request:  the  student  clicks  on  blinking  "Tool",  then  the  student 
can  operate  the  tool  while  the  instructor  and  all  other  students  watch:  the  effect  of  all  actions  taken  by 
the  student  will  appear  on  everyone's  screen.  Examples  of  such  tools  are:  text  editors,  spreadsheets, 
drawings,  mathematica,  or  slide  show. 


Window  Management: 

The  student  can  control  the  windows  displayed  on  her  workstation.  If  the  student  wishes,  she  can 
take  a  completely  passive  role  and  just  watch.  Students  more  familiar  with  the  system  will  be  able  to 
operate  the  windowing  systems  as  they  choose  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Note  Taking: 

If  the  slU(h»nt  clicks  on  "Notes'';  the  whiteboard  will  appear;  the  student  can  type  or  write  with 
stylus  or  mouse;  click  on  notes;  image  at  time  of  second  click  will  be  recorded  together  with  notes, 
ncMes  will  disappear  after  iiilerval. 
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Playback: 


If  the  student  missed  class  or  wishes  to  review  what  was  presented  in  class,  the  student  can  put.  the 
appropriate  CD  ROM  disk  in  player.  Invoke  "Interactive  Teaching"  with  playback  option. 

Instructor  s  Use  of  System: 

a)  to  ask  a  question  of  a  particular  student:  click  on  "Attention,"  a  class  list  will  appear;  the 
instructor  selects  a  name  by  clicking  the  name  in  the  list,  student  image  will  appear.  Can  click  on  more 
names  to  get  discussion  going;  click  on  "Attention"  to  terminate  interaction.  Optionally  click  on  any 
in  class  list  then  all  students'  Attention  will  blink;  names  in  class  list  will  blink  (those  who  want  to 
answer);  click  on  one  and  all  others  will  be  disconnected  after  10  seconds. 

b)  to  answer  a  student:  click  on  blinking  "Attention;"  a  list  of  names  will  appear  for  whoever  has 
clicked  an  Attention  button;  the  instructor  clicks  on  one  name,  then  the  system  behaves  the  same  as 
when  the  instructor  asks  a  student  a  question. 

c)  to  delegate  control  of  a  tool:  click  on  "*TooI;"  ihe  class  list  appears;  the  instructor  selects  a 
student:  if  desired,  the  instructor  might  orally  assign  an  area  in  computer  whiteboard  to  a  student; 
click  to  break. 

d)  to  invoke  a  particular  tool:  type  tool  name  in  console.  Output  produced  by  tool  (wordprocessor, 
spreadsheet  or  whatever)  will  appear  on  all  workstations. 

The  instructor  can  take  back  the  floor  at  any  time  by  clicking. 

Typical  Scenarios: 

Class  Discussion: 

One  or  more  students  initiate  a  discussion  or  attempt  to  ask  a  question  by  clicking  the  Attention 
button.  The  Attention  button  at  the  instructor  s  desk  will  blink  and  beep.  The  instructor  clicks  on  the 
Attention  button  and  selects  from  the  queue  of  blinking  names  a  student  and  clicks  on  it .  The  selected 
student  s  image  will  appear  on  screen  and  that  student's  Attention  button  will  blink  and  student  can 
talk  after  clicking  the  Attention  button.  The  instructor  selects  another  student  to  join  by  clicking  on 
her  name  in  the  class  list  and  her  image  will  also  be  displayed.  Fig.  1  illustrates  this. 
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Fig,  1:  Workstation  Image,  Student  Discussion 
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■  Joint"  editing  of  English  assignment: 


The  instructor  switclios  lo  the  Coinputor  White  Board  by  clicking  on  Teaching/Tool  and  invokes 
WordPerfect  from  the  Console  and  places  the  window  in  the  White  Board.  She  brings  up  in  Word- 
perfect  a  file  containing  an  a.ssignment  and  asks  a  specific  student  to  show  his  paper  by  clicking  on 
Tool  and  selecting  a  name  from  the  Class  List.  That  student  clicks  on  his  "Tool''  button  and  can  now 
operate  that  Wordperfect  tool  and  bring  up  his  file  for  the  class  to  see.  The  instructor  takes  back  the 
floor  by  clicking  on  her  1bol  button  and  makes  changes  and  then  dismisses  the  tool. 

Teaching  of  WorldWideWeb: 

The  instructor  switches  to  the  Computer  White  Board  by  clicking  on  Teaching/Tool  and  invokes 
WorldWideWeb  by  calling  the  browser  xmosaic  from  the  Console  and  places  the  window  in  the  White 
Board.  She  uses  WorldWideWeb  to  connect  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  searches  for  publications 
on  virtual  reality.  She  then  delegates  (clicks  on  Tool)  the  tool  to  a  particular  student  (clicks  on  Class 
list)  and  tells  her  to  search  Old  Dominion  University's  Library  for  books  on  early  childhood  learning 
disahilitie.s.  The  student  takes  over  the  tool  and  uses  it  to  connect  to  the  library  and  does  the  search 
while  all  other  students  see  how  she  performs  the  task.  Meanwhile  another  student  types  a  note  (clicks 
on  Notes)  on  his  private  White  Board  to  remind  himself  to  check  the  availability  of  xmosaic  on  his 
system.  The  first  student  gives  hack  the  tool  (clicks  on  Tool)  and  the  instructor  terminates  the  session 
(clicks  on  Tool). 

Discussion 

Many  states  are  searching  for  less  expensive  ways  to  meet  the  demands  for  both  higher  education 
and  continuing  education,  particularly  since  the  enrollment  increases  which  will  occur  in  the  next  few 
years  will  probably  come  without  comparable  growth  in  revenues.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  most 
cases  video  tapes  of  typical  college  classes  are  not  a  sufficient  substitute  the  traditional  classroom. 
But  rapidly  evolving  network  technologies  will,  when  coupled  with  the  right  tools,  enable  a  degree  of 
interaction  among  teachers  and  students  which  we  believe  will  make  the  use  of  distributed  classrooms 
which  incorporate  both  video  and  networking  technologies  feasible. 

This  system  should  result  in  minimal  loss  of  the  capabilities  usually  available  in  a  traditional  class- 
room (e.g.  question  -  answer  interaction,  note  taking,  group  discussion).  Instructors  who  choose  to 
do  so  should  be  able  to  present  material  in  ways  similar  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  past.  The 
instructor  is  in  control  in  how  material  should  be  presented  rather  than  the  technology  dictating  what 
can  be  presented  and  how. 

But  as  important,  the  system  provides  the  instructor  more  capabilities  such  as: 

-on-line  class  lists 

-students  can  see  faces  of  discussants 
-integrating  computers  into  teaching 
(using  tools  in  class-apprenticeship) 
-VCR  type  playback 

-clcissroams  can  be  anywhere  (but  need  video  and  network  connections). 

While  this  system  has  some  disadvantages  (only  talking  heads  of  students,  small  screens,  and  if  the 
teacher  uses  a  markerboard,  loss  of  readability  can  be  a  problem)  and  the  quality  of  some  video  images 
is  largely  determined  by  the  capabilities  of  the  supporting  network,  many  of  these  obvious  deficiencies 
will  be  addressed  when  network  bandwidth  is  increased  through  the  use  of  ATM. 

We  have  used  technology  to  emulate  one  traditional  way  of  teaching  in  a  distributed  classroom 
environment.  We  can  now  use  the  computers  and  the  networks  to  truly  provide  an  interactive,  collab- 
orative environment  ior  students  and  instructors  and  support  many  modes  of  instruction,  such  student 
presentations,  smallgroup  discussions.  The  instructor  can  provide  may  kinds  of  additional  information 
store<l  in  the  computer  system,  e.g.,  images,  text,  movies,  programs,  data,  and  students  can  inter- 
actively  modify  this  information.   I'liese  ran  l>e  used  as  part  of  regular  class<*s.  support  out-of-cla,ss 
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assignments,  and  allow  students  to  review  materials  individually  to  support  individual  learning  speeds 
and  needs. 

With  government  and  industry  interest  in  networking  capabilities,  it  is  likely  that  the  quality  of 
network  services,  particularly  in  the  form  of  a  significant  increase  in  bandwidth,  will  continue  to  improve 
in  the  future.  The  prototype  we  have  described  can  function  effectively  with  the  network  capabilities 
now  commonly  available,  though  the  use  of  some  types  of  presentation  materials  (particularly  those 
relying  on  digitally  transmitted  images)  will  need  to  he  restricted  to  get  acceptable  performance.  As 
network  services  continue  to  improve  however,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  "wide-bandwidth"  tools  will 
be  relaxed  giving  presenters  more  choices  in  presentations  and  will  support  higher  fidilily  images  (both 
in  tlie  form  of  more  rapid  updates  and  better  resolution), 

In  addition,  once  the  network  exists,  it  can  be  used  to  handle  many  administrative  aspects  of  the 
course  such  as  on-line  course  registration  and  announcements  of  various  university  activities.  The 
instructor  can  distribute  homework,  reading  lists,  video  images,  and  assignments  over  the  network  and 
students  can  submit  their  work  electronically  as  well  as  ask  questions  of  the  instructor  at  any  time  of 
the  day  using  e-mail.  Since  much  of  the  information  about  the  course,  the  instructor  and  the  students 
will  be  available  in  digital  form  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  many  aspects  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  paradigm.  Many  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  students  have  acquired  will  be  demonstrated  on  the 
computer  and  can  be  captured  electronically  for  later  analysis. 

Since  our  current  prototype  is  limited  in  its  capabilities  and  has  been  used  primarily  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  network  services,  many  key  issues  are  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  Once  more 
geographically  dispersed  networks  are  used,  latency  may  become  a  problem  and  require  some  syn- 
chronization between  the  analog  video/audio  and  computer  networked  data  signals.  Until  the  system 
has  h<^n  used  by  people  with  other  than  a  computer  science  background,  vario»:s  aspects  of  the  user 
interface  both  for  students  an  instructors  cannot  be  evaluated.  These  issues  will  be  addressed  as  our 
prototype  becomes  more  complete. 
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Abstract:  Questionnaire  data  from  sixteen  courses  taught  over  a  two  year  period  at  eight 
universities  where  Perseus  was  used  was  analyzed  to  examine  how  type  of  assignment 
influenced  student  perceptions  about  the  Perseus  interface  and  learning  perfwmance. 
Assignments  were  classified  as  either  directed  (high  instructOT  control),  undirected  (high  learner 
control),  or  mixed  and  student  responses  were  compared.  Assignments  that  used  both 
instructional  types  yielded  generally  better  ratings,  although  directed  assignments  yielded 
higher  ratings  for  confidence  that  needed  information  was  in  the  corpus  and  undirected 
assignments  yielded  higher  ease  of  use  ratings.  Additionally,  performance  ratings  were 
correlated  with  interface  effects  but  not  with  frequency  of  use  or  previous  computer  experience. 


One  of  the  thorniest  problems  in  applying  hypermedia  to  learning  is  related  to  the  problem  of  user 
conu-ol.  For  more  than  thirty  years  (e.g..  Mager.  1964)  theorists  have  argued  that  learners  who  exercise  contml 
over  their  own  learning  are  more  motivated,  can  more  easily  relate  new  information,  to  their  personal  knowledge, 
can  adjust  pacing  to  personal  abilities,  and  can  benefit  from  learning  that  more  accurately  reflects  how  people 
leam  outside  of  school.  In  summarizing  the  mixed  results  from  many  studies  of  learner  conU-ol.  Ross  & 
Morrison  (1989)  noted  that  learner  control  is  a  multi-dimensional  construct.  For  example,  high  ability  learners 
can  manipulate  instructional  as  well  as  presentational  aspects  of  lessons  to  their  advantage,  while  lower  ability 
learners  benefit  from  presentational  but  not  instructional  control. 

Hypermedia  technology  has  captured  the  imagination  of  educators  for  several  reasons,  including  its 
potential  for  expanding  learner  access  to  information  resources,  blurring  teaching  and  learning  roles,  providing  a 
model  for  associative  and  non-linear  thinking,  and  offering  learner  conU-ol.  In  particular,  since  hypemicdia  allow 
users  to  decide  which  link  to  follow,  learner  conU-ol  is  provided  as  an  inherent  feature  of  the  technology.  Based 
on  the  assumption  that  learner  control  is  positive  and  that  hypermedia  provides  such  control,  many 
commentators  and  designers  have  proposed  strategies  to  leverage  learner  conu-ol  in  design  (e.g..  Kinzie  &  Berdel. 
1990;).  There  is  a  tension,  however,  between  learning  that  is  fully  under  the  conU-ol  of  the  learner  (discovery 
learning)  and  learning  that  proceeds  according  to  carefully  sequenced  and  managed  activities  (uaining),  Duffy  and 
Knuth  (1989)  pointed  out  that  simply  exploring  a  domain  or  engaging  in  "goal  free"  browsing  are  not  sufficient 
activities  for  fomial  learning  settings  and  argued  for  careful  consideration  of  what  goals  hypermedia  assignments 
arc  to  achieve.  Most  practitioners  discover  some  middle  ground,  settling  cither  on  a  guided  discovery  approach 
or  lessons  planned  to  achieve  some  specific  objective  but  with  the  fiexibilily  to  take  advantage  of  spontaneous 
learning  opportunities.  Interactive  technology  in  general  and  hypermedia  technology  in  particular  have 
exacerbated  the  tension  between  assuring  ourselves  that  students  acquire  specific  knowledge  and  skills  that 
experts  find  useful  and  providing  opportunities  for  students  to  leam  what  to  Icam  by  making  their  own  learning 
decisions. 
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As  pari  of  the  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  Perseus  project,  questions  of  learner  control  were  examined 
through  responses  of  350  students  in  16  sections  of  courses  at  eight  different  institutions  on  questionnaires 
specific  to  their  experience  with  the  system.  This  paper  provides  evidence  for  giving  both  directed  and  undirected 
assignments  rather  than  strictly  one  or  the  other. 

The  Perseus  Hypermedia  Corpus 

The  Perseus  corpus  is  a  HyperCard-based  hypermedia  information  system  that  contains  multi-media 
information  about  the  ancient  Greek  world.  The  system  includes  Greek  and  English  translations  of  ancient  Greek 
literature  together  with  various  commentaries.  The  first  commercial  version  (Perseus  1.0)  includes  the  works  of 
Pindar,  Aeschylus,  SoiAocles,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  and  Homer,  as  well  as  selections  from 
Plutarch,  Hesiod,  and  Appolodorus.  The  user  can  locate  particular  words  in  the  text  and  have  Perseus  provide 
definitions.  Pull-down  menus  at  the  top  of  the  screen  allow  links  to  other  texts,  graphics,  or  various  indexes. 
These  are  considered  implicit  links  since  they  require  users  to  initiate  hypertext  jumps  rather  than  making 
selections  from  explicit  buttons  or  anchors  that  arc  tied  to  specific  information  nodes.  In  addition  to  the  texts, 
the  project  has  collected  ^proximately  16,000  images  of  more  than  2000  objects  and  sites  and  Perseus  1 .0 
contains  about  7000  of  those  images.  These  images  represent  the  collocation  of  artifacts  from  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  museums  and  archaeological  sites. 

A  variety  of  tools  make  Perseus  both  usable  arnl  useful  for  analysis.  For  textual  analysis,  a 
morphological  parser  and  dictionary  with  associated  inverted  indexes  allow  users  to  highlight  a  Greek  word, 
identify  its  lemma  and  find  definitions,  and  quickly  sec  where  that  word  is  used  in  other  works.  Searches  can 
also  be  conducted  on  the  definitions  themselves  to  allow  users  to  analyze  subtle  meanings  and  styles  within  and 
across  authors  and  works.  Although  a  few  individual  tools  exist  for  scholars  to  conduct  such  analyses  today, 
Perseus  is  unique  in  providing  both  aggregation  and  extension — to  the  point  of  redefining  how  such  research  is 
coruiuctcd  For  archaeological  analyses,  Perseus  offers  drawings  of  sites  as  they  arc  thought  to  have  existed  at 
different  periods  of  time.  These  drawings  can  be  superimposed  to  provide  a  dynamic  representation  of 
developments  over  time  at  the  sites.  Icons  on  the-drawings  allow  users  to  display  photographs  (digitb.ed  still 
images)  or  short  videos  (analog  videodisc  clips)  of  the  sites  as  they  appear  today.  Users  can  use  the  system  to 
create  their  own  interpretations  of  ideas  by  designing  annotated  "slide  shows"  or  multi-media  collages  (sec 
Crane,  1988;  Crane  &  Mylonas,  1988;  Mylonas,  1992  for  fuller  descriptions  of  the  Perseus  system). 

Although  each  of  these  tools  individually  represents  quantitative  changes  in  what  scholars  and  students 
can  do,  there  is  a  synergy  in  their  integration.  For  example,  the  literature  student  can  jump  to  maps  or  site 
drawings  to  clarify  and  enrich  concepts  and  ideas  encountered  while  reading  text  An  encyclopedia,  an  atlas,  and 
bibliographic  citations  are  always  available  with  a  few  moves  of  the  mouse.  Users  also  have  the  ability  to 
create  and  store  "paths"  through  the  corpus  or  to  enter  notes  and  annotations.  By  developing  paths,  instructors 
can  provide  explicit  tours  through  the  corpus  to  illustrate  key  ideas.  These  paths  can  then  be  assigned  to 
students  individually  or  used  in  lectures  to  guide  discussion.  Students  can  create  their  own  paths,  which  are 
submitted  to  instructors  as  interpretations  or  analyses  of  assigned  problems  or  themes.  A  more  self-directed  use 
of  paths  is  to  facilitate  the  study  of  students'  own  learning  by  reviewing  previous  traversals  of  the  corpus  in 
much  the  same  way  as  learners  review  passages  in  paper-based  texts  that  they  have  highlighted  with  markers. 
Perseus  empowers  users  to  create  new  assignments  and  explorations,  new  interpretations,  and  new  syntheses;  it 
offers  qualitative  changes  in  what  scholars  and  students  can  do.  Assessing  the  effects  of  these  new  capabilities 
and  the  new  goals  they  enable  requires  new  and  flexible  approaches  to  evaluation  and  measurement  and  was  a 
primary  challenge  of  the  evaluation  effort  conducted  over  the  past  five  years  (see  Marchionini  &  Crane,  1994; 
Morrell,  Marchionini  &  Neuman,  1993;  Neuman,  1992  for  other  results  of  the  evaluation  effort). 

Method 

The  methodology  used  for  evaluating  Perseus  was  multifacetcd  (sec  Marchionini,  1989,  for  the  **CAT 
scan**  approach  to  evaluation).  In  the  first  several  years  the  main  approach  was  formative  (e.g.,  Flagg,  1990)  to 
provide  feedback  to  the  designers.  In  the  later  years,  more  effort  was  focased  on  summative  results  that  address 
how  Perseus  affects  teaching  and  learning.  Data  collection  methods  included  interviews,  observations,  automatic 
transaction  logging,  written  questionnaires,  and  document  analysis.  This  paper  focuses  on  results  from 
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questionnaires  disiributed  to  about  350  students  in  16  classes  at  eight  universities  over  a  two  year  period.  These 
sites  represent  four  large  research  universities  (three  public  and  one  private),  and  four  small  liberal  arts  colleges. 
Table  1  summarizes  the  different  sites,  the  types  of  classes  in  which  Perseus  was  used,  and  the  type  of 
assignment(s)  given. 


Table  1.  Sites.  Courses.  Questionnaires  Returned  and  Task  Type  1991-93 


School/Section 

fi 

Task/Tvpe 

1991-2 

1 

Clas.  world 

S  92 

33 

follow  paths  (D) 

3 

Religion 

S  92 

10 

follow  path,  write  essay  (M) 

4 

Literature 

F91 

36 

conduct  lookups,  create  paths,  write  essay  (U) 

5 

Religion 

S  92 

24 

follow  paths  create  paths  (M) 

1992-93 

6 

archeology 

F92 

94 

review/enrichment  (U) 

3 

Fresh  studies 

F92 

8 

follow  path,  write  essay  (M) 

5 

Religion 

S93 

5 

find  info  for  essay  (U) 

2 

Class/hist 

F92 

12  . 

follow  path,  create  path  (M) 

7 

Greek  lang 

F92 

3 

translations,  oral  reports  (U) 

8 

Greek  lang 

S93 

9 

create  paths  (U) 

I/l 

Clas.  world 

F92 

38 

follow  paths  (D) 

1/2 

Clas.  world 

F92 

10 

follow  paths  (D) 

1/3 

Clas.  world 

F92 

13 

follow  paths  (D) 

1/4 

Clas.  world 

Su92 

9 

follow  paths  (D) 

1/5 

Clas.  world 

S93 

34 

follow  paths  (D) 

1/6 

Clas.  world 

S93 

8 

follow  paths  (D) 

The  twopage  questionnaire  contained  both  open-ended  and  closed  questions.  The 
closed  questions  took  the  form  of  5-point  Likert  scales  and  were  grouped  into  three  clusters: 
demographic,  interface,  and  performance.  All  students  in  the  16  courses  were  asked  to 
complete  a  questionnaire  at  a  point  in  the  semester  after  tiie  Perseus-specific  assignment(s) 
were  due.  The  analysis  of  interest  here  was  based  on  comparing  questionnaire  responses  by 
type  of  assignment.  The  assignments  instructors  had  devised  were  classified  into  one  of  three 
types:  directed  (D),  undirected  (U),  and  mixed  (M).  Directed  assignments  asked  students  to 
follow  paths  that  were  defined  by  the  instructor  to  find  specific  information  and  complete  a 
worksheet  or  answer  short  questions.  Note  that  all  directed  assignments  were  given  at  one 
institution  in  sections  of  a  course  taught  by  two  instructors  who  each  developed  distinct 
assignments.  Undirected  assignments  varied  but  included  using  Perseus  to  assist  in  translating 
passages  of  Greek  texts,  conducting  word  analyses  in  texts  to  gather  evidence  for  an 
interpretive  essay  about  ancient  Greek  values,  and  creating  patiis  tiiat  illustrated  themes  or 
concepts.  When  both  types  of  assignments  were  given,  tiie  assignments  were  classified  as 
mixed.  In  tiie  mixed  cases,  directed  path  following  activities  preceded  tiie  undirected 
exploratory  activities. 

Results 

In  both  years,  no  statistically  reliable  differences  in  students'  ratings  were  found  across 
students  in  different  institutions  (large  research,  large  public,  small  private).  Surprisingly, 
there  were  no  statistically  reliable  differences  due  to  amounts  of  previous  computer  experience 
or  frequency  of  using  Perseus.  There  were  consistentiy  high  correlations  between  students' 
ratings  of  the  interface  (e.g.,  ease  of  learning,  ease  of  use,  number  of  times  disoriented)  and 
performance  ratings  (e.g.,  confidence  in  finding  information,  contribution  to  learning,  value  of 
system,  satisfaction);  but  not  between  demographic  ratings  (e.g.,  age,  previous  computer 
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experience,  frequency  of  Perseus  use)  and  other  clusters.  Thus,  one  result  of  the  studies  is  that 
the  interface  is  more  closely  related  to  students*  performance  ratings  than  is  previous 
experience  or  other  demographic  variables. 

For  the  questionnaires  collected  over  the  1991-1993  period,  one-way  analyses  of 
Variance  across  assignment  type  were  perforn>ed.  Table  2  presents  summary  data  for  the 
ANOVAs.  For  each  of  the  questionnaire  items,  results  of  the  ANOVA  are  shown  either  as 
NSRD  (no  statistically  reliable  differences)  or  in  the  ordered  pair(s)  of  statistically  reliable 
differences  at  the  .05  level  based  on  Tukey  HSD  post  hoc  analyses.  When  multiple  pairs  of 
contrasts  are  listed,  they  are  given  in  order  of  smallest  to  greatest  mean  effect.  For  example,  in 
1992-93  students  who  did  mixed  assignments  were  statistically  reliably  more  satisfied  with 
their  learning  than  those  who  did  undirected  assignments,  and  these  differences  were  smaller 
than  the  statistically  reliable  differences  between  those  who  did  mixed  and  directed 
assignments.  The  third  column  gives  results  for  the  combined  data  from  both  years.  Since  the 
1991-92  questionnaire  did  not  elicit  some  of  the  items  on  the  1992-93  questionnaire,  those  cells 
are  blank.  All  effects  are  reported  from  most  positive  to  least  positive  (e.g.,  for  the  frequency 
of  getting  lost,  M>D  means  that  the  results  were  statistically  reliably  more  positive  for  students 
in  the  mixed  groups,  i.e.,  they  reported  being  lost  less  often  than  those  in  the  directed  groups). 

Overall,  the  analyses  illustrate  that  task  type  was  associated  with  generally  strong 
effects.  In  general,  the  mixed  task  type  yielded  more  positive  outcomes  and  ratings,  with  the 
undirected  task  type  showing  results  that  were  almost  as  good  in  many  cases.  These  results 
may  reflect  that  students  tended  to  spend  more  time  using  Perseus  in  undirected  settings-i.e.. 
when  they  direct  their  own  learning.  Furthermore,  these  results  may  be  an  artifact  of  the 
setting  since  students  who  did  mixed  assignments  tended  to  spend  more  time  using  Perseus 
than  those  in  other  groups.  This  possibility  is  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  l^w  of  correlation 
between  usage  and  performance  ratings.  The  results  could  also  be  an  artifact  of  the  different 
collegiate  settings  or  may  suggest  that  students  generally  enjoy  more  positive  experiences  when 
they  direct  their  own  learning. 


Table  2.  ANOVA  wderings  across  task  types  by  questionnaire  responses  for  1992-3  and  1991-92 


Use/Demographic  Cluster 

Pfreq  (freq  of  Perseus  use) 
Hours  (using  Perseus) 
Interface  Cluster 
Leam  (ease  of  learning  P) 
Use  (ease  of  using  P) 
Docuse  (usefulness  of  docum.) 
Images  (quality  of  images) 
Lost  (finequency) 
Recover  (ease  of  recovery) 
Performance  Cluster 
Infoneed  (needed  info  was  in  P) 
Confid  (confidence  to  find  info) 
Assndif  (difference  of  assign) 
Pcontrib  (P  conlrib.  to  learning) 
Infoamt  (amt.  of  useful  info) 
Value  (learning  value  of  time) 
Satis  (satis,  with  learning) 


1992-93  Responses 

1991-92  Responses 

1991-93  Cor 

M>U,  M>D 

U>M,  U>D.  M>D 

M>D.  U>D 

M>D,  M>U 

M>D.  U>D 

NSRD 

M>D,  U>D 

U>D.  M>D 

NSRD 

U>D,  M>D 

NSRD 

NSRD 

NSRD 

M>D 

U>M,  D>M 

NSRD 

U>D,  M>D 

NSRD 

M>D,  U>D 

M>D.  U>D 

M>D 

M>D.  U>D 

D>U 

D>U,  D>M 

D>U 

NSRD 

NSRD 

NSRD 

D>U.  M>U 

NSRD 

M>U 

M>U.  M>D 

M>U,  M>D 

NSRD 

NSRD 

Many  of  the  results  confirm  what  might  be  expected,  but  other  results  are  more  intriguing. 
Although  these  results  must  be  interpreted  with  caution,  the  following  interpretations  seem 
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elnw^it*  reasonable  that  students  who  worked  on  mixed  tasks  or  those  who  worked  in 

exploratory  ways  spent  more  time  using  Perseus  than  those  workinc  on  dirertS  r^.tc 

e^eMo  1™S  1h  ,  ■    P»="^«ly-  'niui'ion  and  experience  argue  that  directed  tasks  £ 

Results  for  the  performance  questions  illustrate  how  exDectation<;  and  tasi^  *.vn^ri»„^^ 
patLandacSl&r'^^^lS^^t,;;*^^^^^^ 

.Hats.ttp4?li«^!,-lS 

which  they  explor^i  a  variety  of  books  or  articles  for  informtion  oXi«  DteSil^^em. 
■nay  have  «ewed  the  Fergus  assignment  as  more  typically  Unea?  SJd  pStic 

i-inally,  and  most  iraportandy,  those  students  who  used  Perseus  in  a  varietv  of  wav^  ra„/t 
he  value  of  the  time  they  spent  with  Perseus  more  highly  than  students  in  elK  the  Zhlr 


Discussion 


.tndenf  c^fc^  V,  °^  P^^S^^SY,  the  problem  of  how  much  learner  control  is  best  for 

adanrS.  .  I  ^^^"^'^  'J^^^^'  relativistic  rather  than  absolute  solutions  Zhough  t^onle  are 
adaptable  and  will  leani  under  most  conditions,  high  levels  of  learner  contro  vield  ?he  be^  r^^.lK 
when  learners  have  good  prerequisite  knowledge  Spon  which  to  build  or  ha^  Se^^^^^^^ 
time  and  patience  to  invest  in  learning.  Rexible  leaning  environments  uch  LKuTmav  be 
tl^:"  ^  £,"1"^'^  '°  '!iPP°"  self-directed  learning  but  ilso  must  prSrnechS ^rh^s^^^^ 
path  tool  that  allow  students  to  follow  carefully  designed  instructional  pathT 

Kather  than  simple  vanety  of  activities,  the  fact  that  mixed  assignments  beean  with  dirert,.H 
and  then  allowed  self-directed  exploration  suggest  that  a  staged  progrefsTn  onSh^l  1^ 
control  IS  supenor  to  either  the  "cookbook"  or  "sink  or  swim"  methods.  T?us  conclS  i^SJe 
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both  to  the  psychology  of  learning  and  to  the  nature  of  the  electronic  medium.  The  former  predicts 
that  learner  control  is  more  engaging  and  thus  more  moUvating  for  e^penenced  learners 
Moreover  new  type  of  challengis  in  the  form  of  assignments  serves  as  stimulation  for  continued 
enga™-^^^  The  latter  pr^cts  that  learmng  within  a  complex  system 

is  distinct  from  using  it  to  accomplish  tasks  and  that  P«>pss^Y5  ^^^/^^S?,?'  Ce^^Sems  such 
instruction  may  be  the  best  way  to  apply  such  systems  (e.g.,  Carroll,  1990).  Since  systerns  such 
aiSus  are  higMy  complex  to  leam  to  use  and  to  actually  use  after  system  leaming  has  taken 
DlaS  Ctiiere  ai^  a  multitude  of  features  and  alternative  tools  for  accomplishing  any  task)  an 
Fn^rS  Sfi^rience  can  minimalize  overload  and  frustration.  VT.t.';?nlSdTr 
iSv  that  if  h^rmedia  systems  are  to  be  effective  for  learning  they  should  be  applied  fw 
sSned  peri^  with  varied  assignments  tiiat  are  staged  from  directed  to  undii^^  progression. 
vS  is  Wee  of  leaming.  However,  tiie  tension  between  learner  directed  and  teacher 
directed  leaming  is  best  managed  by  insuring  that  the  vanety  is  not  random. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  describes  the  design  of  a  set  of  hypermedia  tools  intended  to 
produce  courseware,  to  be  used  for  self  learning  or  distance  learning  and  training 
environments  in  a  cooperative  way.  These  tools  has  roots  in  an  standalone 
hypermedia  editor  developed  to  create  courseware,  to  which  where  added  other  tools 
to  enhance  it's  usabilty,  namely  an  hypermedia  player  to  view  courseware  in  self 
study  mode  or  in  groups,  an  hypermedia  browser  to  create,  to  navigate  or  to  display 
the  hypermedia  document  structure  and  some  tools  to  allow  cooperative  work.  The 
underlying  metaphors  are  the  overhead  projector,  the  lesson  and  the  transparency. 
This  system  was  developed  for  the  MS-Windows  environment,  supporting  OLE 
technology. 


Nowadays  the  learning  process  is  not  confined  to  the  childhood  and  school.  Professional  training, 
retraining  and  specialization  involves  a  large  number  of  people.  The  geographical  spreading  of  these  people 
raises  the  necessity  to  have  distributed  learning  environments  supported  by  intelligent  tutoring  systems  were 
individuals  or  organizations  can  access  to  get  self-learning  information.  Hypermedia  systems  (Nielsen.  1990) 
have  enormous  potential  for  training  and  education  in  scientific  and  non-scientific  areas. 

Rather  than  individual  nr  self-learning  it  is  important  to  create  central  learning  and  training  centers  that 
learners  can  access  for  learning  and  group  study.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  are  trying  to  setup  some  experiencies 
for  cooperative  group  study  and  teaching,  persuading  the  teachers  to  produce  their  teaching  material  in 
hypermedia  support,  instead  of  the  traditional  material  (transparencies  and  lithographed  material).  Achieved  this 
point,  will  be  possible  to  the  students  to  access  the  lesson's  material,  starting  self-study  or  group  study  and,  with 
the  teachers  support,  to  create  lecture  sessions.  To  support  this  environment  we  developed  some  hypermedia 
tools,  able  to  handle  several  kinds  of  multimedia  objects  (text,  sound,  images  and  video)  to  produce,  to  organize 
and  to  play  courseware  in  standalone  or  in  group  mode,  as  well  as  some  underlying  architecture  to  support  these 
computer  based  cooperative  activities. 

Since  we  used  the  OLE  technology  to  develop  the  described  hypermedia  tools  we  will  introduce  it's  basic 
concepts.  The  central  philosophy  behind  OLE  technology  is  to  change,  from  a  traditional  application  centered 
view  of  computing,  towards  a  document  centered  view  (Microsoft,  1992).  This  implies  that  a  user  does  not  have 
to  leave  an  application  to  create  or  edit  application  specific  data  but  instead,  more  comfortably,  simply  launch  an 
application  with  a  mouse  selection  on  the  specific  data.  In  the  OLE  scheme,  applications  can  either  be  clients  or 
servers.  Sender  applications  are  programs  where  linked  or  embedded  data  is  created.  Client  applications  are 
programs  that  receive  OLE  data  that  is  linked  or  embedded.  Each  OLE  object  has  a  graphical  representation  and 
a  behavior.  The  OLE  client  controls  the  OLE  object  graphical  representation  and  is  responsible  for  the  shape 
assumed  by  the  object  in  the  document.  The  OLE  Server  handles  the  OLE  object  behavior  through  its  verbs. 

Underlying  Collaborative  Architecture 

In  centralized  training  and  tele-teaching  systems  there  is  a  conference  server  that  deals  with  the  social 
rules  and  with  the  database  needs  (Derycke,  1993).  In  such  a  system,  the  participants  in  a  conference  should 
know,  in  advance,  what  is  its  server  location  and  what  is  the  local  library.  People  during  a  conference  can  not 
access  to  other  libraries  nor  can  meet  at  different  places.  For  big  conferences  this  scenario  fits  well,  but  for  small 
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conferences  where  it  is  needed  some  flexibility^  it  should  be  possible  for  the  various  participants  to  decide  about 
the  best  room  to  meet  and  to  access  to  all  documents  of  each  participant.  Each  place  must  be  able  to  host  at  any 
time  a  conference  and  so  it  must  support  a  series  of  tools  to  help  in  the  organization,  preparation  and  execution  of 
these  meetings.  Such  a  distributed  system  as  some  advantages,  namely:  the  independence  of  a  specific  machine  or 
network  connection  (it  is  possible  to  choose  another  place  to  meet)  and  the  possibility  of  having  several 
conferences  simultaneously  over  the  same  network,  providing  that  groups  are  independent.  The  disadvantage  is 
that  the  client  must  be  prepared  to  play  also  the  server  role  (when  selected  as  a  host)  and  must  deal  with  the 
problem  of  replicated  objects  which  belong  to  a  group  of  people. in  an  efficient  way  (Abdel,  1988),  since  each 
user  must  have  a  copy  of  the  working  document. 
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Figure  1.  Proposed  architecture 

To  implement  the  scenario  shown  in  Figure  1,  we  used  the  MS-Windows  environment  taking  protlt  of  the 
OLE  technology.  For  now,  we  built  the  following  group  of  tools:  Hypermedia  Editor,  Hypermedia  Flayer  and 
Hypermedia  Browser,  The  Hypermedia  Editor  was  designed  to  produce  and  annotate  the  courseware,  for  now  in 
stand-alone  mode.  The  Hypermedia  Player  was  designed  for  self-study,  learning  and  group  study.  The 
Hypermedia  Browser  works  jointly  with  the  Editor  and  Player  and  may  be  used  to  browse  the  lessons  or  to  build 
the  hypermedia  sir  Ure.  Secretary^  and  Agenda  tools  will  be  the  engine  for  the  proposed  architecture.  Shared 
Drive  is  implemented  through  a  MS-DOS  file  system  extension  (  Novell  Netware,  NFS,  Windows  for 
Workgroups,  etc). 

The  main  difficulty  to  design  a  Cooperative  Hypermedia  Editor,  Browser  or  Player  for  this  environment 
concerns  with  the  granularity  imposed  by  OLE  technology.  It  is  confined  to  the  object  level  since  we  can  not 
have  the  control  of  OLE  servers.  This  is  not  a  severe  problem  since  are  the  authors  that  control  the  level  of  object 
granularity  and  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  the  transparencies  should  present  clear  ideas  and  key  points 
without  being  overcrowded  with  information,  which  may  be  confusing.  They  should  use  simple  objects  without  to 
much  complexity,  which  is  consistent  with  the  metaphor  of  a  transparency  used  to  design  the  system. 


Hypermedia  Editor,  Browser  and  Player  Metaphors 

A  full  technical  description  of  the  Hypermedia  Editor  describing  the  characteristics  and  functionality's 
can  be  seen  in  Pinto  (1994).  For  an  ergonomic  analysis  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  use  of  OLE  technology  in  hypermedia  see  Pauwels  (1993,  1994).  Just  to  understand  the 
metaphors  used  in  the  design  of  the  hypermedia  engine  they  will  be  described,  briefly,  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 


Figure  2.  Hypermedia  document  structure 


The  metaphors  used  to  describe  the  applications  arc  the  hypermedia  overhead  projeetor  on  which  lessons, 
c(>niposcd  of  piles  of  hypermedia  transparcneies,  can  be  displayed  cither  in  a  simple  sequential  order  or  in  a 
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mure  sophisticated  one,  so  called  **wcb"  structure,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  One  hypermedia  node,  consists  of  a 
transparency  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  covered  by  one  or  more  overlaying  layers,  A  transparency  is  composed 
by  multimedia  objects  and  linked  through  anchors  with  other  transparencies  or  layers.  A  transparency  yields 
anchors  and  multimedia  objects;  the  layers  only  hold  multimedia  objects. 

The  hypermedia  engine  admits  links  between  transparencies,  layers  and  other  lessons.  There  is  no  need  of 
a  script  language  to  create  or  to  control  the  engine  since  the  transparency  and  layer  insertion  and  the  anchoring 
aniong  them  is  constructed  automatically  through  the  user  actions. 

An  anchor  establishes  a  link  among  a  source  and  a  destination  point.  The  result  of  selecting  an  anchor  is  to 
follow  up  the  link  to  its  destination,  that  may  be  another  transparency,  a  superimposed  layery  an  alternated  layer 
or  even  another  lesson.  A  multimedia  object  is  any  en  bedded  or  linked  OLE  object  and  may  be  time-variant  or 
change  its  value.  It  is  therefore  a  hyperlink  to  the  associated  server,  which  implies  that  an  object  activation  may 
result  in  a  video  sequence  presentation. 


In  very  complex  hypermedia  lessons  it  is  easy  for  a  learner  to  get  **lost*'  inside  the  lesson.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  structure  visualization  to  help  the  user  to  navigate  through,  or  browse,  the  lesson  (Dumais, 
1988;  Nielsen,  1990),  Such  tool  may  also  be  used  as  a  cooperative  authoring  tool  used  by  several  teachers  to 
define  the  structure  of  the  lessons;  afterwards  each  teacher  can  edit  his  set  of  transparencies.  The  granularity  level 
is  confined  to  the  object  level,  in  editing  mode,  since  to  edit  an  object  the  control  passes  to  the  OLE  server 
application  which  puts  some  problems  to  work  in  a  cooperative  way.  The  authors  can  cooperate  on  the  lesson 
structure  definition  and  object  placement  but  they  will  be  able  only  to  edit  single  objects  in  an  individual  way, 
which  we  do  not  see  as  a  restriction.  The  Hypermedia  Browser  presents  the  lesson  structure  independently  of  its 
content.  Figure  3  shows  the  interaction  between  the  Browser,  the  Editor  and  the  Player,  in  stand-alone  mode.  In 
the  Browser  window,  each  transparency  is  identified  by  an  icon  and  its  name,  and  the  connections  among 
transparencies  are  represented  by  arrows. 


To  present  the  lesson  structure,  the  browser  linearizes  and  places  it  in  a  virtual  grid  using  an  algorithm 
that  recalculates  the  lesson  network  each  time  its  structure  changes.  T^e  links  in  the  network  are  calculated  using 
the  anchors  among  transparencies  as  reference.  Some  f)aths  may  be  difficult  to  identify  in  intricate  structures.  To 
improve  this  and  to  allow  a  better  understanding  of  the  network,  the  browser  draws  the  links  in  eight  colors,  that 
users  may  select  or  deselect.  Besides  the  color  mechanism,  a  user  can  always  know  the  entire  list  of  connections 
and  the  associated  layers  of  a  transparency  simply  through  a  mouse  selection  on  it. 

U.sing  the  Browser  to  build  lessons 

Any  user,  without  programming  skills  can  construct  complex  lessons,  because  the  process  is  entirely  done 
visually.  A  user  inserts  new  blank  transparencies  and  then  anchors  them  with  each  other  through  a  dialogue  box 
that  shows  the  possible  link  destinations.  Each  time  a  user  inserts  a  new  anchor  among  transparencies,  the 
Browser  recalculates  the  network.  Depending  on  the  depth  of  the  source  transparency  in  the  network,  it  places  a 
visible  anchor  on  left  or  on  the  right  side  of  the  source  transparency.  Usually  the  network  has  bi-directional  links. 
To  simplify  the  presentation  and  make  it  more  readable,  bi-directional  links  are  drawn  through  a  bi-directional 
line. 
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Figure  3.  Interaction  between  the  Browser,  the  Editor  and  the  Player 
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Using  the  Browser  to  browse  information 


The  other  Browser  functionality  is  to  allow  the  user  to  browse  through  the  lesson  web  structure.  The 
currently  displayed  transparency  on  the  overhead  projector  is  identified  in  the  Browser  window  by  a  shaded  look. 
To  jump  into  another  transparency  in  the  Editor  or  Player,  a  user  should  simply,  in  the  Browser  window,  click 
over  the  desired  transparency.  The  Browser  sends  an  order  to  the  Editor  or  Player  to  display  the  selected 
transparency.  This  behavior  is  very  useful  if  the  user  is  "lost"  in  the  structure  and  wants  to  go  to  a  "known"  point. 

Hypermedia  Player 

To  play  the  lessons  it  is  not  needed  a  full  Editor.  The  Hypermedia  Player  tool  allows  the  students  to 
browse  documents  in  self  learning  mode  or,  in  a  cooperative  environment,  controlled  by  a  teacher  or  a  group 
moderator. 
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Figure  4.  Hypermedia  Player  Internal  Architecture 


In  the  Player,  the  students  are  not  able  to  modify  or  annotate  the  lessons  and  have  a  simple  mechanism  to 
go  through  the  transparencies. 

The  Cooperative  Player 

The  architecture  for  cooperation  between  the  students  and  teachers  is  built  on  top  of  a  TCP/IP  network. 
The  communication  structure  is  not  based  on  the  client/server  classical  model.  Instead,  any  participant  has  the 
possibility  to  host  a  meeting,  i.e.,  each  station  is  simultaneously  client  and  server.  This  means  that  does  not  exist 
any  global  server  able  to  deal  with  the  global  data,  such  as  the  name  of  all  running  meetings.  Each  meeting  has  a 
proponent  that  is  responsible  for  the  meeting  data  and  to  play  the  server  role.  The  meeting  data  has  three 
components:  Conference  Data,  Shared  Screen  and  Shared  Pointer.  The  Conference  Data  includes  the  name  of  all 
running  conferences  and  when  the  user  is  attached  to  a  specific  one,  the  name  of  all  elements  in  the  conference. 
The  Shared  Screen  holds  the  size  and  scroll  bar  positions  of  the  public  overhead  projector.  The  Shared  Pointer 
section  has  the  queue  of  users  for  the  shared  pointer,  the  shared  pointer  position  and  the  identification  of  the 
actual  owner,  if  any. 

Due  to  the  non  existence  of  a  central  server  to  provide  information  about  meetings,  we  created  a  global 
channel  listened  by  all  users.  Always  a  user  plans  to  connect  to  an  existent  meeting,  sends  a  network  message, 
through  the  global  channel,  requesting  information  about  running  meetings.  Each  proponent  replies  with  the 
meeting  name  and  with  the  meeting  channels  that  is  the  channel  through  which  the  conference  specific  data  flows. 

After  a  user  connects  to  a  meeting,  the  proponent  synchronizes  the  new  station.  This  involves  the  new  user 
local  screen  sizing,  because  all  partners  should  see  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  (WYSIWIS),  and  the 
delivering  of  all  conference  data.  Each  user  can  have  a  request  for  the  global  pointer  possession  in  the  global 
pointer  queue,  that  follows  the  "first  come  first  goes '  algorithm.  The  proponent  has  the  privilege  to  change  the 
user's  order  in  that  queue  and  revoke  the  pointer  possession  from  a  user.  The  actions  performed  by  the  global 
pointer  owner,  such  as  a  OLE  object  activation  or  a  window  scrooling,  are  reflected  in  all  stations  in  a  meeting. 

A  user,  unless  is  the  global  pointer  owner,  can  leave  the  meeting  at  any  time.  The  meeting  finishes  when 
liie  proponent  leaves  the  meeting. 

Figure  5  shows  the  look  and  feel  of  the  hypermedia  editor,  browser  and  playci. 
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Abstract:  The  availability  of  digital  multimedia  technology  poses  new  challenges 
to  researchers,  authors,  and  educators,  even  as  it  creates  new  opportunities  for  rich 
communication.  This  paper  suggests  interactive  computer  programming  as  a  fruitful 
approach  to  these  challenges.  VideoScheme,  a  prototype  video  programming 
environment,  is  described  along  with  promising  applications. 

Introduction 

The  advent  of  affordable  digital  audio  and  video  has  unleashed  new  possibilities  for  interactive  niultimedia.|31 
But  it  has  also  raised  a  host  of  questions,  of  how  best  to  acquire,  analyze,  edit,  and  deliver  digital  media 
products.  To  answer  these  questions  researchers  and  practitioners  need  new  tools,  tools  with  enough  tlexibility 
to  accommodate  new  demands,  explore  original  hypotheses,  and  prototype  novel  applications.  We  believe  that 
VideoScheme,  a  programming  environment  for  digital  media,  offers  a  valuable  example  of  such  a  tool. [4] 

System  Description 

VideoScheme  is  implemented  as  an  application  for  the  Apple  Macintosh,  written  in  C  and  totaling 
approximately  lOOKB  of  executable  code.  It  provides  a  visual  browser  for  viewing  and  listening  to  digital 
movies,  using  Apple's  QuickTime  system  software  for  movie  storage  and  decompression. [9]  The  browser 
displays  video  and  audio  tracks  in  a  time-line  fashion,  at  various  levels  of  temporal  detail.  Clicking  on  the 
video  tracks  displays  individual  frames  in  a  "flip  book''  fashion,  while  clicking  on  the  audio  track  plays  it  back; 
clicking  twice  in  rapid  succession  plays  back  both  audio  and  video. 

As  a  visual  interface  to  digital  media  VideoScheme  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary;  what  separates  it  from 
conventional  computer-based  video  editors  is  its  programming  environment.  VideoScheme  mcludes  an 
interpreter  for  the  LISP-dialect  Scheme,  built  on  the  SIOD  (Scheme  in-one -Defun)  implementation,  along  with 
text  windows  for  editing  and  executing  Scheme  functions. [  10]  Functions  typed  into  the  text  windows  can  be 
immediately  selected  and  evaluated.  The  environment,  while  deficient  in  debugging  facilities,  offers  such 
standard  LISP/Schenie  programming  features  as  garbage  collection  and  a  context-sensitive  editor  (for  parentheses 
matching).  In  addition  it  offers  a  full  complement  of  arithmetic  functions  for  dynamically-sized  arrays,  an 
important  feature  for  handling  digital  video  and  audio. 

Scheme  was  chosen  over  other  alternatives  (such  as  Tel,  Pascal,  and  HyperTalk)  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Scheme  treats  functions  as  first  class  objects,  so  they  can  be  passed  as  arguments  to  other  functions.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  compose  new  functions  out  of  existing  ones,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  expressive  power  of  the 
language.  Scheme  is  also  easily  interpreted,  a  benefit  for  rapid  prototyping.  Scheme  includes  vector  data  types, 
which  map  very  naturally  to  the  basic  data  types  of  digital  multimedia,  namely  pixel  maps  and  audio  samples. 
fMnally,  Scheme  is  easily  implemented  in  a  small  amount  of  portable  code,  an  advantage  for  research  use.  Tiie 
most  significant  drawback  to  using  Scheme  is  the  programming  syntax,  which  non-programmers  (and  even 
some  progranimers)  find  difficult  to  use.  If  we  were  to  start  again  we  might  consider  Logo  or  Dylan,  languages 
with  the  positive  properties  of  Scheme  but  with  more  aUraclive  syntax. 


Figure  1  VidcoSchcmc  user  inlerfacc.  with  movie  (top),  monitor  (right),  and  program  editor  (left). 
Language  Description 

VidcoSchemc  extends  the  Scheme  language  to  accommodate  digital  media.  In  addition  to  the  standard  number, 
string,  list,  and  array  data  types  VideoScheme  supports  the  following  objects: 

movie  —  a  stored  digital  movie,  with  one  or  more  tracks, 
track  a  time-ordered  sequence  of  digital  audio,  video,  or  other  media, 

monitor  -  a  digital  video  source,  such  as  a  camera,  TV  tuner,  or  videotape  player, 

image  --  an  array  of  pixel  values,  either  24-bit  RGB  or  8-bit  gray  level  values, 

sample  -  an  array  of  8-bit  Pulse  Code  Modulation  audio  data. 

These  objects  arc  manipulated  by  new  built-in  functions.  Movies  can  be  created,  opened,  edited,  and  recorded: 

( new  -  mo  V  i  e )  ;  creates  and  returns  a  reference  to  a  new  movie 

(open-movie  f  i  lename)       ;  opens  a  stored  movie  file 

{ cut -mov  ie-cl  i.p  movie  time  duration) 

;  moves  a  movie  segment  to  the  system  clipboard 
( copy -movie-c 1 ip  movie  time  duration) 

;  copies  a  movie  segment  to  the  system  clipboard 
{piii?t -incA' Le -cl  i J)  iiiovif  t  ime  duration) 

;  replaces  a  movie  segment  with  the  segment  on  the  clipboard 
(f)»d(-tr'  »  r  .K^k  inovi"  tL<i<  kru>) 

;  removes  a  movie  track 
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(copy-track  movie  trackno  target) 

;  copies  a  movie  track  to  another  movie 
{record-segment  monitor  filename  duration) 

;  records  a  segment  of  live  video  from  the  monitor  to  a  file 

Images  and  sound  samples  can  be  extracted  from  movie  tracks  or  monitors,  and  manipulated  with  standard  array 
functions: 

(get- video-frame  movie  trackno  time  image) 

;  extracts  a  frame  from  a  video  track 
(get -monitor -  image  monitor  image) 

;  copies  the  current  frame  from  a  video  source 
(get -audio-samples  movie  trackno  time  duration  samples) 

;  extracts  sound  samples  from  an  audio  track 

With  (his  small  set  of  primitive  objects,  and  small  number  of  built-in  functions,  we  can  rapidly  build  a  wide 
variety  of  useful  functions  with  applications  in  research,  authoring  and  education. 

Research  Applications 

VViih  powerful  computers  and  digital  media  it  is  possible  to  build  systems  that  perform  automatic  analysis  of 
video  and  audio  data.  The  results  of  this  analysis  can  be  used  to  make  existing  applications  (such  as  indexing, 
rctrievaK  and  editing)  more  efficient,  or  .0  enable  entirely  new  applications. [6,  1 1,  121  It  would  certainly  be 
desirable  if  computers  could  perform  these  analytical  tasks  as  well  as  a  trained  human;  but  short  of  such  a 
breakthrough  in  artificial  intelligence  there  are  numerous  less-ambitious  goals  to  be  pursued  by  researchers  in 
this  field. 

One  important  goal  is  an  automatic  system  for  dividing  digital  video  into  segments,  by  detecting  the  ^*cuts"  that 
divide  one  shot  from  another.  There  is  no  perfect  definition  of  a  "cut,"  but  generally  the  term  refers  to  a  sharp 
discontinuity  in  a  video  stream,  such  as  the  break  between  two  recording  bursts  in  unprocessed  video,  or  the 
point  where  two  clips  were  concatenated  in  the  editing  process.  Once  cuts  are  found  the  segments  they  define 
can  be  represented  by  a  subset  of  the  segment's  data  (e.g.  the  first  and  last  frames),  since  the  continuity  of  the 
segment  ensures  a  great  deal  of  information  redundancy.  This  reduction  of  a  potentially  long  segment  to  a  few 
frames  is  a  significant  boon  to  a  number  of  applications,  such  as  indexing,  logging,  navigation,  and  editing, 
since  those  tasks  may  be  performed  on  a  greatly  reduced  set  of  data. 

A  number  of  algorithms  have  been  proposed  for  automatic  cut  detection,  and  one  of  the  advantages  of 
VideoSchcmc  is  that  such  algorithms  can  be  implemented  as  compactly  as  their  mathematical  formulation.  For 
example,  a  simple  measure  of  visual  continuity  is  a  sum  of  pointwise  differences  in  gray  value  or  color.  Such  a 
lest  can  be  performed  by  the  following  fragment  of  VideoScheme  code: 


Scene  changes  trigger  large  pointwise  differences,  but  this  measure  is  also  very  sensitive  to  catnera  motion  and 
zooming,  which  may  change  every  pixel  without  introducing  a  new  scene.  Refinements  of  this  algorithm,  such 
as  one  that  counts  the  differences  that  exceed  a  threshold,  have  a  similar  weakness.  So  there  appears  to  be  some 
value  in  a  test  that  is  not  so  spatially  sensitive,  such  as  the  difference  between  summed  gray  values: 

(-    (atotal  framel)    (atotal  frame2)  )   ;  subtract  summed  gray  values 

This  measure  is  insensitive  to  camera  pans  and  zooms,  but  it  is  also  insensitive  to  actual  cuts,  since  the  average 
gray  level  may  not  change  dramatically  across  the  cut.  A  more  reliable  indicator  is  the  gray  level  or  color 
histogram.  Using  VideoScheme's  built  in  color  histogram  function  we  can  easily  compute  this  measure: 


{adiff   framel   frame2  delta) 
(aabs  delta) 
(atotal  delta) 


;  subtract  arrays  of  gray  value 

;  compute  absolute  difference  values 

;  sum  differences 
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(get-color-histogram64  f  ramel  histograml )  ;  compute  64-bucket  color  histograms 

(get-color-histogram64  f rame2  histogram2 ) 

(adiff  histograml  histogram2  delta)  ;  subtract  histograms 

( aabs  delta )  ;  compute  absolute  differences 

(atotal  delta)  ;  sum  differences 

This  test  can  be  furtlier  refined,  by  breaking  each  frame  into  a  number  of  sub-frames  and  discarding  the  ones  with 
above-median  changes,  or  counting  the  number  of  changes  that  exceed  a  threshold;  either  modification  is  quickly 
implemented  in  VideoScheme,  and  each  makes  the  algorithm  more  robust  against  local  phenomena  such  as 
object  motion. 

While  histogram  comparison  is  widely  considered  a  robust  solution  to  detection  of  simple  camera  breaks,  the 
general  problem  remains  a  fertile  area  for  new  approaches.  In  recent  months  novel  algorithms  have  been 
proposed  for  detecting  gradual  transitions,  and  for  using  motion-sensitive  measures  in  conjunction  with  a 
projection  detecting  filier.[12,  7]  The  future  is  bound  to  bring  still  more  proposed  algorithms,  targeted  at 
specific  video  sources  and  applications.  We  believe  that  VideoScheme's  flexibility  makes  it  a  useful  vehicle  for 
this  research.  VideoScheme's  high-level  primitives  and  rapid-turnaround  programming  environment  make 
programs  compact  and  prototyping  very  rapid.  Nagasaka  and  Tanaka's  histogram-based  algorithm  has  been 
implemented  as  25  lines  of  VideoScheme,  and  the  Otsuji-Tonomura  filter  was  implemented  in  a  couple  of 
hours. (6,  7]  We  aim  to  implement  and  evaluate  new  cut  detection  algorithms  as  they  arc  proposed,  and 
hopefully  develop  our  own  improvements. 

Another  area  of  research  is  the  application  of  automatic  video  analysis  to  interactive  multimedia.  Linblad  has 
termed  this  **computer-participative  multimedia"  since  the  computer  is  actively  involved,  reacting  to  the  content 
of  the  video  data. [2]  VideoScheme's  monitor  object  makes  it  possible  to  easily  implement  such  applications. 
For  example,  this  VideoScheme  code  fragment  implements  the  core  of  a  video  room  monitor: 

(set!  camera   (open-monitor  1))  ;  create  a  monitor  object  for  a  camera 

(get -monitor- image  camera  baseline)  ;  capture  a  baseline  image 
(while  t 

(get-monitor-image  camera  new-image)  ;  capture  a  new  image 

(if   (  image -diff  baseline  new- image)  ;  compare  to  baseline 

( record- segment  camera  "monitor -movie"  5.0)))   ;  record  5  seconds  of  video 

With  a  camera  pointed  at  a  door  this  fragment  keeps  a  running  log  of  all  the  people  who  enter  and  leave  the 
room.  With  the  addition  of  a  sound  playback  command  this  function  could  also  serve  as  a  video  answering 
machine:  people  approaching  a  closed  door  could  be  automatically  prompted  to  leave  a  videotaped  message. 
This  fragment  assumes  that  any  significant  change  in  the  image  striking  the  camera  represents  a  person.  More 
sophisticated  analysis  functions  could  look  for  more  specific  phenomena.  So,  lor  example,  they  could 
automatically  record  television  programs  with  a  certain  opening  screen  or  on-scrccn  logo. 

Authoring  with  Programming 

Digital  media  technology  has  enabled  more  than  the  creation  of  movies  on  computers;  it  has  also  made  possible 
new  sorts  of  information  systems.  One  example  is  the  Parallel  Computation,  a  CD-ROM  that  Integrates  digital 
video,  audio,  animation,  and  hypertext  to  communicate  the  proceedings  of  an  academic  conference. (5 1  The 
unusual  nature  of  the  system  posed  numerous  challenges  to  the  development  staff,  challenges  that  were  only 
partly  addressed  *.>y  existing  authoring  tools.  F'or  example,  the  centerpiece  of  the  proceedings  is  8  fony-five 
minute  synchron  i^.ed  audio/video  presentation  of  speech  with  overhead  slides.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
move  audio  tracks  independently  of  the  accompanying  video,  to  accommodate  sound  editing  software.  Our 
commercial  tools  did  not  provide  a  way  to  do  this  without  re-compressing  six  hours  of  animations,  but 
VideoScheme  was  quickly  adapted  to  the  task.  Harlier  in  the  process  we  needed  to  remove  silences  from  the 
original  12  hours  of  sound  tracks,  a  painstaking  manual  process.  Had  VideoScheme  hcen  available  at  that  lime 
it  would  have  been  a  simple  function: 
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(v.'iiiie   (•    t.imo    iqcv   movie  -  nurat  i  on  mov  i  o  ));  loop  through  whole  movie 
(  i  1"         lenrr?  movie  t  lackno  f  imo  0.1}         ;  if  there  is  O.I  seconds  of  silence 
(c-ut-inovie-cl  ip  movio  cimo  0.1)  ;  Ihcn  remove  that  scgnient 

{  r.et !   t  ime   (  +  t  im(.»  0  .  1  )  )  )  )  ;  otherwise  move  on  to  next  segment 

Wc  also  removed  noise  words  (such  as  **um'^  and  "ahh")  hy  hand,  and  we  helieve  that  VideoSeheme  could  be 
extended  to  assist  in  this  step  as  well. 

It  was  clear  from  our  experience  ihui  while  existing  tools  offer  high-quality  solutions  for  problems  in  their 
domain,  they  are  often  poorly  suited  to  the  ad  hoc  tasks  that  arise  in  innovative  multimedia  authoring.  In  such 
cases  a  programmable  system  may  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  turn  a  tedious,  manual  process  into  an 
automatic  operation.  It  may  also  permit  entirely  novel  operations.  In  his  work  on  a  programmable  graphics 
editor  Hisenbcrg  noted  that  such  an  editor  can  produce  effects,  such  as  fractals  and  recursive  Escher-like  designs, 
that  would  be  near-impossible  with  manual  tools.[l]  Likewise  we  can  imagine  VideoSeheme  programs  to 
implement  algorithmicaliy  dellned  effects,  such  as  fades  and  wipes,  that  could  hardly  be  achieved  any  other  way. 

A  critical  concern  with  authoring  tools  is  the  speed  with  which  new  applications  can  be  developed.  Traditional 
programming  environments  (featuring  compiled  languages  such  as  C  and  C++)  offer  complete  access  to  the 
computer  hardware  and  data,  but  can  reciuire  months  or  years  of  effort  to  produce  a  usable  tool.  Object-oriented 
IVamcworks  accelerate  the  process  somewhat,  but  even  then  many  details  must  be  coded  by  hand.  By  contrast,  a 
rapid-turnaround  interpreted  language  like  VideoSeheme  makes  it  possible  to  write  applications  in  minutes  or 
hours.  Tool  authors  do  not  need  to  master  the  low-level  details,  and  powerful  operations  can  be  composed  out 
of  very  high-level  primitives  and  previously-written  functions. 

Education  in  Multimedia 

Hducation  is  an  obvious  application  for  multimedia,  but  it  is  also  true  that  students  will  need  education  in 
multimedia.  As  more  data  becomes  available  in  multimedia  form  it  will  become  more  important  for  students  to 
understand  the  fundamentals  of  the  technology,  in  order  to  use  this  form  of  communication  and  to  be  discerning 
consumers  of  multimedia  information.  Conmiercial  multimedia  tool  developers  are  one  source  of  teaching 
tools,  since  their  products  are  typically  very  polished  and  focused  on  the  task  of  making  multimedia  production 
as  easy  as  possible. [8]  But  there  is  also  a  call  for  more  basic,  flexible  tools,  that  expose  more  of  the  underlying 
technology  and  permit  easy  experimentation  with  features  that  might  not  be  included  in  a  commercial  package. 

We  believe  that  VideoSeheme  is  such  a  tool,  and  to  that  end  made  it  the  subject  of  a  project  in  a  multimedia 
seminar  for  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  in  computer  science.  All  the  students  had  programming 
experience,  but  many  had  not  used  Scheme  or  a  LISP  dialect  and  none  had  written  programs  to  manipulate 
digital  video.  The  lack  of  debugging  facilities  in  VideoSeheme  was  a  troublesome  obstacle,  as  was  the 
paremheses-heavy  syntax  of  Scheme.  Nonetheless,  after  a  90-minute  tutorial  most  students  were  able  to  write 
functioning  VideoSeheme  programs  to  perform  a  specified  editing  task  and  implement  a  crude  cut  detection 
algorithm.  They  were  also  able  to  informally  analyze  the  pedbrmance  of  the  cut-detection  algorithm  (which  was 
based  on  an  average  gray-level  test)  and  thereby  make  classroom  discussion  of  its  faults  more  infoniied  and 
concrete.  The  (lexibility  of  the  system  also  prompted  the  students  to  suggest  improvements  and  new 
applications,  including  the  video  answering  machine  mentioned  above. 

While  learning  to  program  is  a  significant  obstacle  for  most  students,  a  programmable  multimedia  environment 
appears  to  be  a  useful  tool  for  exposing  computer  science  students  to  digital  media  in  a  way  that  is  concrete 
without  unnecessarily  restricting  their  experimentation.  By  creating  multimedia  programs  students  can  gain 
appreciation  tor  the  ones  they  merely  use,  in  the  same  way  that  writing  fosters  appreciation  for  literature.  In  the 
best  of  cases  such  an  experience  can  help  students  to  imagine  and  implement  completely  original  applications 
without  the  expertise  required  by  conventional  low-level  programming  tools. 

Conclusion 

Digital  media  are  producing  exciting,  and  rapid  changes  in  the  way  wc  communicate.  Theie  is  much  research  to 
be  done,  and  much  that  the  multimedia  producers  and  consumers  of  the  future  should  learn,  in  order  to  fullv 
e\|)loii  the  potential  of  this  technology.  Wc  believe  that  programmable  environments  such  as  VideoSeheme 
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provide  the  flexibility  to  meet  this  dynamic  challenge,  and  we  look  forward  to  Hnding  new  applications  for  this 
system. 
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Abstract:  The  Gallipoli  project  brought  together  materials  from  a  national  war 
archive  to  develop  a  multimedia  teaching  resource  in  an  area  that  is  central  to  a  great 
deal  of  both  Australian  culture  and  history.  The  material  contained  within  these 
HyperCard  stacks  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  conduct  serious  research  as  well 
as  giving  them  a  feel  for  what  many  of  the  participants  actually  felt  at  the  time.  A 
variety  of  linking  mechanisms,  including  a  class  based  link,  were  employed  to  make 
the  process  of  following  various  themes  a  manageable  process. 
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Intnxluctton 

GaJlipoli  is  a  small  peninsula  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Aegean  Sea  leading  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and 
Istanbul.  The  narrow  passage  between  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  and  the  Turkish  mainland  is  known  as  the 
Dardanelles.  However,  to  Australians,  Gallipoli  is  more  an  event  than  a  place.  It  represents  as  significant  an 
event  to  Australians  as  docs  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  to  the  French  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  ciUzens  of  the 
United  States.  It  more  accurately  represents  the  birth  of  Australia  as  a  nation  than  docs  its  proclamation  of 
independence.  Indeed,  ANZAC  Day  which  commemorates  the  events  that  took  place  on  Gallipoli  on  April  25 
1915  is  conscientiously  celebrated  as  a  public  holiday,  more  so  than  the  official  Australia  Day  (January  26)  or 
even  the  anniversary  of  the  date  of  Federation. 

The  events  of  Gallipoli  form  a  most  important  pan  of  Australian  culture  and  consequently  feature  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  state  educational  authority  in  Australia.  As  an  historical  event  during  World  War  I,  is  was  a 
notable  failure  and  little  more  than  a  dot  on  the  page  of  the  events  of  1914  -  18.  Students  learn  of  the  courage, 
self  sacrifice  and  other  most  admirable  of  human  attributes  that  the  soldiers  of  the  first  Australian  New  Zealand 
Army  Corps  (ANZAC)  displayed  during  that  campaign.  However,  what  most  students  fail  to  ever  gain  from  a 
traditional  approach  to  the  study  of  these  events  is  a  real  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  the 
deprivation,  the  futility  or  even  an  accurate  representation  of  the  events  of  the  Gallipoli  Campaign. 

Australian  history  teachers  have  for  quite  some  time  been  aware  of  the  possibilities  associated  with  the  use 
of  computer  technology  for  the  teaching  of  historical  concepts.  The  development  and  disseminaUon  of  the  First 
Fleet  Database  for  the  Apple  II  in  1 982  was  arguably,  the  alerting  of  many  an  Australian  history  teacher  to  these 
possibilities.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  other  similar  projects,  each  bringing  something  different 
sometimes  something  better,  to  the  use  of  computers  as  a  resource  in  the  teaching  of  history.  The  principal 
value  of  such  databases  has  been  that  they  permit  students  to  explore  the  data,  formulate  their  own  hypotheses 
and  test  these  within  the  confines  of  the  data  rather  than  being  the  passive  receptors  of  someone  else's 
interpretaUons.  Both  authors  of  this  paper  have  been  involved  in  such  projects  in  various  ways  for  nearly  fifteen 
years. 

While  database  management  software  has  become  more  sophisticated  and  the  types  of  queries  which  may  be 
put,  have  also  increased  in  sophistication,  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  one  comes  to  is  thai  the  actual 
software  used  has  been  very  much  a  secondary  consideration.  The  value  of  such  databases  lies  in  the  ricimcss  of 
the  data.  Wliilc  databases  may  have  increased  in  si/c;  both  in  tlic  number  of  records  and  in  the  number  of  fields 
of  data,  thereby  increasing  the  scope  for  mcimingful  learning,  such  data  is  still  largely  text.  Consequently,  it 
has  not  used  the  vast  information  carrying  capacity  that  pictures,  sound  and  movies  possess  which  make  such 
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information  available  to  a  wider  audience.  Adding  other  media  forms  would  make  it  multi-media  but  this  is  still 
a  long  way  short  of  what  is  required  in  a  true  hypermedia  system.  True  hypermedia  provides  a  variety  of  access 
paths  to  any  point  in  the  data  and  will  thus  support  a  variety  of  learning  activities  and  a  range  of  people  who 
may  prefer  to  gain  their  information  from  sources  other  than  text. 

The  Gallipoli  stacks  are  a  set  of  linked  hypermedia  documents  written  using  HyperCard.  They  incorporate 
the  full  range  of  media;  text,  graphics,  sound  and  video.  They  break  new  ground  in  the  use  of  computers  as  a 
resource  in  the  teaching  of  Australian  histor>'  and  while  there  are  probably  still  many  areas  for  improvement, 
they  point  to  a  new  direction  in  serious  historical  reference  material.  They  attempt  to  convey  more  than  just 
historical  accuracy.  The  vast  resources  of  the  Australian  War  Memorial  were  used  to  build  an  application  which 
portrays  events  from  many  different  pcrspxr^tives  including  that  of  some  of  the  actual  participants  as  well  as 
official  accounts 

A  database  of  Australian  soldiers  was  originally  compiled  using  records  submitted  by  students  from  all  over 
Australia  and  implemented  using  Apple  Works  as  part  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign.  It  was 
from  the  discussions  that  the  authors  had  concerning  the  conversion  of  this  database  to  a  more  generally 
available  computer  platform  that  the  Gallipoli  stacks  originated.  There  seemed  little  point  in  producing  just 
another  database  and  from  the  very  outset  the  objectives  of  the  project  were  widened  to  include  creating  a 
reference  work  which: 

•  supported  a  full  range  of  media  types 

•  would  facilitate  user  browsing  as  well  as  direct  inquiry 

•  contained  a  balance  of  material  including  soldiers  accounts,  official  statistics  and  relevant  factual  data,  a 
chronology  of  the  events  for  the  entire  campaign  not  just  the  few  days  that  are  the  most  noteworthy  and 
original  material,  some  of  which  had  never  before  been  published. 

What  are  the  Gallipoli  stacks? 

-  These  stacks  arc  perhaps  the  best  single  collection  of  research  and  reference  material  relating  to  Australia's 
involvement  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  ever  published.  As  well  as  Anzac  letters,  diaries  and  photographs  from 
the  Australian  War  Memorial,  there  are  film  clips,  maps  and  the  individual  records  of  over  500  An/iics.  Daily 
accounts  in  the  Diary  stack  provide  an  almost  day  to  day  chronology  of  the  campaign  and  the  Statistics  stack 
contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  background  information.  These  stacks  provide  a  combination  of  a  research 
archive  and  a  reference  library.  They  provide  an  assembled  collection  of  information  on  the  Gallipoli  campaign, 
some  of  which  schools  would  find  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain. 

How  can  they  be  used? 

This  is  largely  up  to  teachers.  They  can  be  used  to  teach  about  the  history  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  to 
teach  about  conducting  historical  research  or  even  examine  issues  such  as  bias  in  historical  writings.  One  can 
simple  browse  through  the  stacks,  reading  letters  and  looking  at  photos,  film  clips  etc  with  no  particular  goal  in 
mind.  Or  one  can  use  the  facilities  to  track  down  answers  to  specific  questions  such  as  "What  happened  on 
April  25th?",  "What  did  the  Anzacs  think  of  the  Turks?".  "What  were  the  major  battles?",  "What  did  the  Anzacs 
do  in  their  spare  time?",  "How  was  the  evacuation  organised?"  "What  were  conditions  like  on  Gallipoli?"  When 
...?  Where...?  Why...?  It  would  be  presumptuous  and  restrictive  for  us  to  provide  the  questions!  The  stacks 
have  not  been  designed  to  provide  simple  answers  to  prepared  questions.  To  enter  the  Gallipoli  stacks  is  not 
unlike  entering  the  real  archive  or  research  library.  Lots  of  help  is  provided  but  it  is  up  to  the  researcher  to 
formulate  the  questions  and  search  for  their  answers.  Teachers  and  students  will  find  them  useful;  not  just  for 
the  historical  content  but  also  in  teaching  researching  and  writing.  Journalists  and  historians  too,  will  find 
something  of  interest.  Indeed,  anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  Galliix^li  campaign  will  find  much  in  these  stacks 
to  further  their  understanding  of  this  important  chapter  of  our  nation's  history. 

What  makes  the  Gallipoli  Stacks  difTerent? 

Tlicrc  arr  a  number  of  fciUu res  which  make  this  resource  unique.  One  ol  these  which  sets  this  system  apart 
Irom  other  multimedia  or  even  other  hypermedia  systems  is  the  range  of  linking  that  is  possible  between 
ditferenl  parl.s  of  the  system  but  especially  from  the  diar>.  Obvious  linking:  mechanisms  (nun  buttons  and 
hypcrtexl  Imks  from       are  supported  in  a  manner  which  greatly  increases  their  uselulne.is.  it  soon  becomes 
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apparent  to  the  user  that  the  hypertext  links  are  not  all  the  same.  There  are  three  types  of  hypertext  links  which 
have  been  built  in. 

•  Some  text  is  linked  to  a  single  reference  and  in  this  case,  clicking  the  text  will  take  one  directly  to  the 
reference. 

•  Some  text  has  multiple  references  and  in  this  case,  clicking  will  display  a  list  of  all  of  these  references 
and  ask  one  to  choose  from  the  available  list. 

•  Some  text  such  as  "Bully  beef  may  have  direct  references  but  it  is  also  an  example  of  a  general  category 
of  "food". 

Ten  "class"  or  general  category  links  have  been  constructed  to  permit  a  broader  view  and  an  exploration  of 
various  themes  such  as  food,  weather.  When  a  list  of  references  is  displayed,  the  type  of  reference  (Picture, 
Map,  Text,  Film,  Database,  Statistics)  is  also  indicated. 

An  additional  linking  mechanism  which  is  a  little  easier  to  use  than  HyperCard's  Find  command  has  also 
been  created.  This  provides  links  to  the  next  occurrence  of  a  selected  word  or  phrase  from  any  part  of  the  diary- 
stack.  This  allows  students  to  follow  a  theme  using  certain  keywords. 

Photographs  and  film  clips  have  been  digitised  and  compressed  using  QuickTime  compression  techniques 
which  make  such  a  multimedia  information  system  feasible.  While  multimedia  encyclopaedia  are  becoming 
more  commonplace,  they  are  still  relatively  scarce.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  an  Australian  historical  subject 
which  looks  at  it  in  such  minute  detail  instead  of  the  glossy  but  superficial  treatment  given  by  some  other 
products.  It  is  hoped  that  this  type  of  information  system  is  the  vanguard  for  educational  resources  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Whafs  in  the  stacks? 


Maps 


Pictures/      8/^      I     \  Films 


■<r\ 


Database 

■  Imbedded  Links 


Statistics 
Navigation  Links 

Figure  1 


■'■  Select  a  month 


April 

May 

June 

July 

Augu3t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

The  six  elements  of  the  Gallipoli  material  are  shown  in  figure  1.  Since  the  Dairy  is  the  key  to  the  system  it 
is  shown  at  the  centre.  Each  of  the  stacks  will  work  in  its  own  right,  and  as  shown,  there  are  navigation  links  to 
take  you  from  one  to  the  others.  However,  the  Dairy  stack  has  many  other  embedded  links  which  may  be  used 
to  enrich  the  basic  descriptions  and  discussions. 


The  Diary  stack 


This  is  organised  like  a  daily  diary  that  consists  of  two  major  panels  of  text  which  relate  to  events  on  tliat 
particular  day.  One  conlxiins  extracts  from  letters  and  diaries  which  were  written  by  soldiers.  In  most  cases  these 
accounts  were  written  after  the  actual  event.  It  is  a  little  impractical  to  expect  soldiers  to  stop  fighting  so  that 
they  can  write  a  letter  or  make  a  diary  entry!!  In  some  cases  these  accounts  were  written  when  the  person  was 
wounded  and  recovering  in  hospital.  Many  diaries  and  letters  held  in  the  Australian  War  Memorial  Archive 
were  examined  and  representative  samples  selected.  Several  accounts  were  very  complete  and  a  number  of 
these  have  been  used  throughout  the  stack  to  give  a  consistent  ix)inl  of  view  at  different  times.  The  second 
pane!  contains  a  description  of  the  events  of  that  day  compiled  by  the  authors.  Sometimes  this  includes  copies 
of  official  dispatches  or  signals  that  were  sent  (particularly  on  the  diiys  of  major  battles). 
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The  actual  landing  at  Gallipoli  took  place  on  April  25th  and  the  last  of  the  troops  were  evacuated  in 
December  1915.  The  diary  has  entries  for  most  days  between  April  1st  and  31st  December  so  that  it  covers  all 
of  the  campaign  as  well  as  preliminary  events  which  are  of  some  significance. 


iiiiliiiiilliiiliiiii 


Sunday 9 


llllilliililip     iiii  1 1 


April  25. 1915:  In  the  distance  one 
just  discern  the  Dardanelles  ope:  ' 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  is  much 
^  >>^ather  this  nwmin^  is  bcaui 
what  will  it  be  tonight? 


I  can  now  sec  the  fire  from  th^ 
wonder  which  of  the  men  ro; 
been  chosen  by  Death.  I 
least  fear,  only  a  sincere  boV  /ilill 
not  fail  at  the  critical  mo: 


5:30  PM  we  are  on  the 
under  the  firt  of  the  enen/  it 
tn  TFftlTTff  that  ftwrv  hi 


force  lands  -  the  British  at 
HeDcs.  the  French  at  Kum 
and  the  Australians  and  New 
lealanders  at  Anzac  Cove  (An 
umu).  About  20.000  Anzacs 
on  April  25/26  at  Anzac 
Cove  just  to  the  north  of  the 
originally  intended  landing  site  at 
GabaTbpe. 


Faced  with  rugged  terrain  and  a 
determined  foe.  the  Anzacs  fail  to 
achieve  their  objective  of  a  rapid 
drive  through  the  peninsula  to  Mai 
Dine  on  thg  other  sidg,  from  


Figure  2.  A  sample  of  a  typical  diary  stack  screen 


The  date  and  days  from  landing  information  arc  also  provided  to  give  chronological  references.  It  also 
includes  the  day  of  the  week  which  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  the  questions  which  may  be  asked.  Since  April 
25  was  the  date  of  the  landing,  days  in  early  April  arc  negative.  These  have  been  included  to  show  that  the 
campaign  did  not  just  begin  on  April  25,  a  fact  which  is  easily  overlooked.  Words  or  phrases  which  arc 
underlined  indicate  that  clicking  on  this  word  or  phrase  will  link  to  another  pari  of  the  system. 

Navigation  is  performed  using  a  variety  of  buttons  as  well  as  a  unique  calendar  interface.  The  CalcndiU" 
Palette  (sec  figure  1)  is  used  to  select  particular  dales  rather  than  scrolling  from  one  day  to  the  next  or  using  and 
index  or  table  of  contents.  It  provides  an  efficient  access  mechanism,  using  a  metaphor  that  users  readily 
identify. 

Access  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system  is  via  a  consistent  set  of  icons  along  the  bottom  of  each  screen. 
Clicking  these  icons  usually  takes  the  user  to  the  first  card  of  that  part  of  the  system.  Some  days  have  a  special 
reference  marker  attached  to  either  of  the  Picture,  Map  or  Film  icons.  This  is  used  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
specific  picture,  map  ^r  film  clip  that  relates  to  the  events  of  that  day.  Clicking  on  the  appropriate  icon  will  lake 
the  user  directly  to  that  reference  material. 


The  Statistics  stack 


This  contains  a  miscellaneous  set  of  data  divided  into  eight  major  sections  as  follows: 

•  Facts  &  Figures  provides  statistics  on  the  number  of  soldiers  involved  and  enlistment  data  during 
1915/1916 

•  Nations  Involved  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  troops  /  casualties  etc  involved  in  the  whole  Gallipoli 
campaign 

•  Convoys  is  a  list  of  all  the  con  voys  which  sailed  with  Australian  troops,  the  names  of  all  the  ships  and  their 
embarkation  dates  and  ports. 

•  Anzac  Units  provides  a  breakdown  of  all  the  An/ac  units  that  served  on  Gallipoli. 

•  Army  Orgiinisation  describes  how  the  army  was  organised  at  that  time  and  the  ranks  of  soldiers. 

•  Expressions  &  Abbreviations  is  a  short  dictionary  of  abbreviations  and  expressions  which  were  in  common 
use  at  the  time.  Some  of  these  were  unique  to  the  An/.acs  as  ihcy  served  ic>  disguise  the  discussions  both 
verbal  in  the  trenches  and  in  their  letters  home.  Tlic  "slang"  or  vernacular  language  gives  a  unique  insight 
into  what  life  must  have  really  been  like.  For  example  in  reading  ixbml  "An/ac  stew"  one  might  be 
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forgiven  for  mistakenly  believing  thai  it  represented  some  type  of  nourishing  meal.  In  reality  it 
demonstrates  the  typical  Australian  humour  because  it  was  simply  one  bacon  rind  boiled  in  an  urn  of 
water! 

•  Biographies  is  a  short  set  of  biographies  and  pictures  of  some  of  the  key  players  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign. 
While  much  of  the  material  is  selected  from  an  Australian  point  of  view,  the  biographies  section  docs 
include  a  number  of  British,  Turkish  and  German  generals. 

•  The  ANZAC  Book  was  a  book  that  was  produced  by  soldiers  in  the  last  days  of  the  campaign.  It  consisted 
of  writings,  sketches  and  cartoons  from  a  large  number  of  contributors.  It  was  later  published  but  some  of 
the  sketches  were  omitted  for  political  reasons.  This  section  contains  some  of  these  censored  cartoons. 
While  they  may  not  seem  particularly  sarcastic  or  damaging  today,  in  terms  of  the  political  climate  in 
Australia  at  the  time,  they  were  very  controversial.  In  some  instances,  they  have  never  been  published 
before. 

The  Pictures  stack 

The  archives  of  the  Australian  War  memorial  contain  many  black  and  white  photos  of  scenes  related  to  the 
Gallipoli  campaign.  While  a  good  many  of  these  may  have  been  published  at  various  times  in  the  past,  the 
extensive  selection  provided  here  serves  not  only  as  a  pictorial  history  in  its  own  right,  but  also  a  unique  insight 
to  the  day  to  day  activities  of  the  troops.  Many  pictures  of  mundane  tasks  such  as  the  carrying  of  water  (figure 
3)  which  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  activities  of  the  soldiers,  have  been  included  to  reinforce  their  accounts 
from  the  diary.  Without  the  use  of  the  picture  compression  technology  provided  by  Apple's  QuickTime  system, 
such  pictures  would  not  have  been  a  viable  proposition. 


The  Films  stack 

Very  little  film  footage  was  ever  taken  at  Gallipoli  and  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  This  stack  contains 
parts  of  that  remaining  black  and  white  footage  as  well  as  segments  from  the  feature  film  Gallipoli.  Only  small 
sections  which  are  historically  accurate  recreations  of  the  actual  events  were  used  from  the  feature  film.  Like 
the  pictures,  the  film  clips  provide  a  reinforcement  of  the  written  accounts,  in  a  way  which  has  not  been  done 
before.  For  example,  the  famous  charge  at  the  Nek  during  August  in  which  50()  soldiers  were  killed  in  an  area 
just  over  the  si/e  of  a  couple  of  tennis  courts  is  recreated  with  such  stunning  effect  that  could  not  be  portrayal 
by  any  other  mc<ins.  The  ability  to  control  individual  frames  from  within  the  quickTime  movies  also  adds  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  system  with  individual  frames  being  the  f(Kus  of  discussion. 


Figure  3.  Carryir^g  water  in  the  trenches. 
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ilm  Clip  i  nf ormation 


of  ways  were  used  to 
cate  in  the  Gallipoli 
n,  including  semaphore, 
aph,  telephone,  morse  code 
less  and  runne'"s. 


P'lau  the  Film 


film  clip  shows  signallers  at 
k  laying  telephone  lines.  The 
btograph  stack  has  some 
teresting  photographs  of  the 
rtqble  wireless  gear  and 
Allographs  used  by  the  light  horse. 

Signaller  El  11s  Silas,  16th  Battalion, 


: 


:■>^:^■;•;>*:^^:■>>:•>:-tw)«x5!}■.^ 


Figure  4.   Sample  of  a  typical  film  stack  screen  which  has  l>een  cut  to  tit  within  the  margins 

As  in  the  case  of  the  photographs,  the  use  of  QuickTime  compression  was  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
result,  Filni  clips  which  totalled  over  60  megabytes  were  able  to  be  compressed  to  occupy  less  ilian  one  third  of 
their  original  size  without  an  appreciable  loss  in  quality. 

The  Maps  stack 

Maps  are  an  integral  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  Included  in  this  stack  are  maps  that  may  be  used  to 
locate  landmarks  which  arc  referred  to  in  written  accounts,  trench  maps  showing  troop  dispositions  at  various 
times,  mAps  showing  the  progress  of  particular  battles  or  raids  and  even  animated  demonstrations  of  trench 
digging.  The  maps  play  an  important  pa"t  in  developing  a  sense  of  the  scale  of  the  activity,  particularly  in 
realising  that  this  all  took  place  in  such  a  satall  area. 

The  Database  stack 

While  it  may  have  provided  the  genesis  of  the  project,  the  database  stack  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the 
c(>.iiponcnLs.  All  of  the  original  records  have  been  converted  and  an  inquiry  system  provided  for  searching. 
Most  of  these  records  were  contributed  by  students  from  all  over  Australia  by  doing  research  on  their  own  local 
identities  who  may  have  served  at  Gallipoli. 

Future  Developments 

Gallipoli  is  only  a  start.  Historical  information  systems  will  soon  be  commonplace.  As  repositories  of  data  such 
as  libraries,  archives  and  museums  begin  to  store  copies  of  their  collections  in  electronic  form,  the  dissemination 
of  the  vast  amounts  of  information  held  m  these  huge  granaries  of  knowledge  will  for  ever  change  the  face  of 
education.  The  Australian  War  Memorial  is  to  be  cornmcndcd  for  il:;  lorcsight  and  gciu'rosity  in  opciang  up  this 
part  of  its  colkxtion.  The  taMinolo|.»,y  is  pi^iscd,  as  if  about  to  open  a  door  that  leads  to  a  scene  that  one  can  only 
guess  at. 
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Cooperation  Support  In  Computer-Aided  Authoring  and  Learning 


Max  Miihlhauscr  and  Tom  Rudcbusch 
Univrrsity  of  Karlsruhe,  TfUcoopfration  Group 
nO.Il  6980,  76128  Karlsruhe,  Germany;  1^49}  (721)  608-4790 


Abstracts  This  paper  discusses  the  use  of  (>)mputcr  Supported  Cooperative  Work  (CS(!W) 
techniques  for  computer-aided  learning  (CAL).  The  work  described  was  started  in  the  context 
of  project  Nestor,  a  large  joint  effort  of  german  universities  and  Digital  about  cooperative  multi- 
media authoring/learning  environments  (Muhlhauscr  and  Schaper  1992).  We  will  motivate  the 
specific  importance  and  benefits  of  CSCW  in  the  CAL  domain  (chapter  1).  Chapter  2  concen- 
trates on  a  very  generic  support  system,  called  CROUP  IE,  which  we  developed,  and  chows  how  it 
wa5  tailored  to  CAL;  sample  cooperative  courseware  will  also  be  briefly  discussed.  Chapter  3 
covers  the  second  important  kind  of  CSCW  support,  pre-built  a)operativc  tools,  and  illustrates 
their  use  in  a  framework  for  cooperating  authors,  called  DIRECT. 

1    Motivation  and  Qassification 

The  importance  of  CSCW  for  the  CAL  field  has  been  recognized  early  on,  cf.  (Wilton  1985;  Ward  1991;  Smith  et  al. 
1989).  As  to  the  authoring  side,  CAL  research  in  the  past  years  has  shown  that  profound  expertise  in  several  disjunct 
arc:«  i.s  required  in  order  to  develop  appealing  and  effective  instructional  material:  domain  knowledge {siiout  the  area  to 
he  taught),  instructional  design  knowledge  {about  instructional  strategies,  learner  and  knowledge  modeling,  courseware 
lifccycles),  and  media  and  interface  design  expertise.  A  single  individual  can  hardly  cover  all  these  areas  in  detail.  As  a 
Consequence,  several  people  have  to  cooperate  during  the  process  of  courseware  development  in  order  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable quality.  Quite  often,  such  experts  work  at  physically  disjunct  places.  Thus  the  need  for  authors  to  cooperate. 

C^n  the  learner  side,  the  situation  is  even  more  urging:  after  decades  of  ITS  research,  it  is  recognized  that  a)mputers 
am  not  entirely  replace  human  tutors.  As  a  consequence,  learning  environments  should  offer  the  possibility  for  the 
learner  to  get  assistance  by  knowledgable  people  (the  author,  a  tutor).  Cooperation  with  authors  emphasizes  usually  on 
iterative  Teedback  loops*  that  help  both  the  learner  (in  understanding  the  subject  or  the  courseware  utilization)  and  the 
author  (in  getting  hints  for  improvements).  Using  more  advanced  'liberal'  approaches,  the  distinction  between  author.** 
and  learners  even  becomes  blurred,  e.g.,  if  a  group  of  authors  tries  to  acquire  knowledge  about  a  domain. 

An  even  more  important  motivation  for  cooperation  on  the  learner  side  is  deeply  rooted  In  the  modern  eduai- 
tional  system.  I  he  pressure  on  pupils  and  students  to  reach  high  standards  produces'  rather  isolated  graduates,  accu.s- 
rfjmed  to  working  alone.  Modern  media  and,  not  to  the  least,  PCs  have  largely  contributed  to  this  *lone  wolf 
syndr(»me*;  CAL  runs  the  risk  of  aggravating  this  negative  trend.  At  the  same  time,  industiy  and  economy  move 
towards  the  global  village*;  hardly  any  reasonable  task  can  be  achieved  by  individuals  any  more,  teamworking  skills  are 
strcMigly  requireil.  It  is  therfore  crucial  for  the  suoocss,  of  CAL  thjt  coursewiu-e  addresses  cooperation  among  learners. 
I  his  goal  km\  only  be  achieved  if  teamwork  aspects  are  included  in  as  much  courseware  material  as  possible. 

lo  summari/c.  four  major  categories  of  cooperation  caji  be  identified  for  CAL:  author-author,  author-learner, 
tutor- learner,  and  Icarncr-lcarncr  (note  that  an  individual  may  play  se  veral  of  these  roles  in  different  contexts). 

Gmerii  uuthnring  support:  interestingly  all  but  the  first  one  of  the.se  categories  must  be  considered  in  the 
kourvware  itself  Since  courseware  is  individually  designed  for  each  domain  and  purpose,  pre-built  eoopeiaiion  tools 
for  learners  are  not  very  helpful.  Farly  attempts  like  the  provision  of  electronic  mail  connections  or  even  videoconfu- 
erjcin^'  have  proven  to  Ix-  of  limited  use.  Such  approaches  u-quire  the  users  to  talk  ahout\l\{:  courseware  instead  o\'  u>itif 
it  k.'operaiively.  I'.g..  for  a  tutor  to  provide  efficient  hdp,  he  might  need  to  'look  at'  the  U-arner  scieen.  ask'  the 
(■mrsewari-  ab(»ut  the  learner  hisloiy,  and  make  remote  inpiir  to  iht  c()iirs<  ware.  TiTlcient  learner  cooperation  lequires 
that  rhe  i  orjon  of  tlifferent  learners  is  'known'  to  the  a)urseware  and  supported.  To  .summari/e,  generic  authoring  sup- 
j>oit  foi  co'ipcraiive  courseware  is  crucial  in  an  authoriiig/learning  environment  (cf  ( hapier  2). 

( Moprrfiticr  <tuthorirjy^  ^v/-the  first  (  ategor)' abov<  ,  an  i  hoi -author  cooperation,  is  nioie  suWed  foi  pie -built  cooper- 
a;)Vc  i(W)L  ilian  the  Ic.u  net  u  laicd  'u-narios.  Chaptei     will  ton»  etiMatc  o\\  \\\\\  ismic  in  m  mc  ietail. 
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2    Generic  Authoring  Support  for  Cooperative  Software 


2.1  Domain-IndepcndeiK  Generic  Approach 

Wc  investigated  many  existing  cooperative  systems  in  diverse  domains,  drawing  three  major  conclusions  (Rudebiisch 
U)9.^).  1:  I'he  field  of  C^SCW  is  lacking  a  a)mprehensive  and  systematic  taxonomy;  the  well-known  time-spatc-cate- 
g'^rixation  (Johansen  1988)  is  useful  but  much  too  restricted.  2:  Most  ejcisting  a>opcrative  applications  rcpresttnt  dedi- 
lated  implementations  (wrt.  application  domaiti  and  interaction  patterns).  ^:  All  existing  C.SOW  implementations 
were  large  programming  efforts,  again  and  again  realizing  similar  coo|H'rat.ion  functionalities  from  .scratch. 

In  the  (iROlJPlE  (Ciroup  Interaction  Envir(->nmeiU)  development  which  wai  carried  out  in  the  Nestor  project^  wc 
first  established  a  common  model  and  taxonomy  of  human-hurnaji  cooperation  in  distributed  systems.  Based  on  this 
model,  we  realized  a  universal  development  and  rimtime  support  system  for  cooperative  software,  l^t  not  lea.st,  we 
used  CtROl'PiR  to  build  example  cooperative  applications.  In  GROliPlE,  the  taxonomy  and  model  of  cooperation  in 
distributed  systems  is  viewed  as  an  aggregate  of  two  lower-level  a)ncepLs,  namely  interact  ion  And  coordmation. 

A)  Inicractioni  this  term  denotes  any  iLscr-initiated  action  in  a  CSCW  context.  It  is  the  basic  meajis  of  a)opera- 
tion.  Just  35  actions  in  a  single-user  scenario  are  performed  upon  objects  (e.g.  resizing  a  rectangle  in  a  graphical  editor), 
interactions  are  performed  upon  so-called  team  objects.  This  new  concept  extends  the  well-known  object  meraphor 
from  single- user  work  to  teamwork.  (In  the  example,  resizing  the  rectajigle  could  be  made  visible  to  other  group  mem- 
IxTs.)  Interactions  can  have  a  variety  of  characteristics,  as  depicted  in  fig.  1 ,  "Interaction  characteristics". 


tnt0r»cfk)n 


operation 
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basic      complex  «  delay  granuiariiy 

text  graphics...  video       :   ImrDedlale  -  no  constr.  line  -  coarse  syntactical  semantical  descriptive 


representation 


aa\Qn  description  \\ 
FIGURE  1.  Interaction  characterbtics 


interaction  context 


In  the  outset,  an  acdons  is  defined  as  usual  as  an  operation  performed  on  a  (basic  or  complex)  object.  The  action 
description  is  then  augmented  to  an  interaction  via  the  interaction  context,  comprising  three  components. 

The  t//j/^'/7/fy  component  specifies  the  partners  for  whom  the  current  interaction  is  visible  (e.g.  group  members  tak- 
ing part  in  the  cooperadvc  editing  of  a  document).  By  setting  the  visibility  to  1:0,  a  single-user  action  can  be  specified 
ns  a  special  case  of  an  interaction.  (In  genera!,  team  objects  provide  a  compatible  extension  of  single- user  work  towards 
teamwork,  as  private  work  is  always  consistently  supported  as  a  special  case  of  group  work.) 

The  synchronism  component  is  again  subdivided  into  three  components.  F'irst,  a  maximum  time  delay  between  the 
initiation  of  an  intei  action  and  its  visibility  at  a  partner  can  be  given.  Second,  the  granularity  describes  the  quantum  of 
sub-actions  to  be  trajismittcd  to  a  partner  (e.g.  when  resizing  a  rectangle,  each  pixel  movement,  each  interval  of  10 
pixel  movements,  or  only  the  completed  operation  can  be  transmitted).  Third,  the  representation  at  a  partner  can  be 
syntactical  (exactly  the  same  view),  semantical  (consistent  data  but  different  views,  e.g.  a  pie  chart  and  a  bar  chart  for 
an  integer  array),  or  descriptive  (only  indicating  that  an  operation  has  been  performed,  e.g.  'max  has  edited  figure  T). 
Synchronism  can  be  described  for  each  partner  individually  (e.g.  reflecting  a  tightly  C()operating  group  in  a  local  net- 
work with  lo()s<*  connections  to  a  geographic;UI)  remote  member). 

The  moden[ djn  interact  Inn  is  explicit  when  a  team  object  is  deliberately  sent  to  a  partner  (e.g.  when  sending  a  doc- 
iinienr  via  email),  hueraction  takes  place  implicitly  when  acting  upon  shared  team  objects  (e.g.  in  a  multi-user  editor). 

B)  C^ordinationt  this  concept  is  orthogonal  to  interaction  (i.e.  e.u  h  u)or<.linati(»n  c h.nacteristit  tan  Ix*  combined 
with  eath  interattimi  characteristic).  We  speak  of  basic  coordination  (or  micro  c  oordination)  when  low- level  aspects 
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like  authorixation  and  concurrent  access  arc  regulated.  Complex  coordination  (or  macro  a)ordination)  recognizes 
aMiinosjtc  tasks  aiul  regulates  work  flows  or  conversation  structures.  In  our  model,  a  coordinating  framework  um  be 
spcvificd  (i'l  the  beginning  i-idependently)  for  teams  and  for  ta^ks.  In  a  second  step,  a  team  ajid  a  tA.sk  description  arc 
combined  into  3  cooperation  description.  This  fosters  reusability  to  a  high  extent. 

doorJmanorj  a.n^tnsci.  team-,  task-,  and  cooperation-specific  aspects.  A  tMm  is  described  by  team-roles  and  an 
interaction  striuture.  Teiun  roles  abstract  from  specific  users  in  the  team  context  (e.g.  leader,  niemlx-i,  proKK.ol- 
keepei).  Inieratiion  structures  define  interaction  paths  between  team  roles  (fully  democratic,  strictly  hierarchic .  etc.). 

A  M.ik  is  more  complex  to  dcscrilx*.  Task  roles  abstract  from  specific  users  again,  here  however  sl\  related  to  the  t;tsk 
(e.g.  tourse  author,  tutor,  student).  Team  objects  are  the  work  subject  within  the  task.  l  or  ea«.h  team  object,  authoriza- 
tion of  different  task  rt>lcs  and  a)nf]ict  resolution  fi)r  a)ncurrent  acxx:ss  can  be  specified.  Complex  tiisks  can  be  decom- 
posed into  sub-fasks  recursively  Constraints  watch  over  sec|uences  of  sub-taiik.s,  temporal  and  logical  conditions. 

A  1 0  op  f  rat  ton  associates  a  team  with  a  common  task  by  mapping  team- relevant  and  task- re  levant  roles. 

(Mordination  takes  place  on  an  interaction  granularity,  i.e,  each  interaction  during  task  performance  is  cficcked 
.igamst  the  coordination  descriptions.  Coordination  can  also  influence  task  performance  actively  by  guiding  team 
memk-rs  (e.g.  suggesting  a  next  sub-task  to  work  on,  based  on  the  coordination  descriptions). 

Development  support  in  the  GllOUPlH  system  C()mprisc\s  a  library  of  team  objects,  formal  lajiguages  (for  te;iin, 
i;isk.  and  cooperation  description)  and  cooperative  tools  and  methods.  Thus,  CSCW  funcuonality  is  implemented  on 
<\i\  object  granularity,  as  opposed  to  the  common  approach  of  tool  granularity.  Teams  and  tasks  are  not  strictly  pre- 
defined but  can  dynamically  be  adapted  to  changing  needs.  A  cooperative  method  for  developing  (!:SCW  systems  in 
ie.uns  ha.\  been  implemented  and  can  be  reused  or  further  refined  (bootstrap  approach). 

The  runtime  system:  CiROUPlI*  distribution  support  provides  a  high-level  object-oriented  interface  based  on 
(home-brewn)  Distributed  Smalltalk.  Distribution  management  decides  about  migration,  replication,  and  consistency. 
(  .ooperative  applications  are  embraced  by  (guiding  and  checking)  coordination  support,  interaction  handling  interprets 
and  reaii/es  an  interaction  context.  It  is  possible  to  integrate  existing  single-user  applications  in  a  aK)peration-transpar- 
ent  way  (for  the  term  a)operation-transparcnt,  cf.  chapter  3). 

2.2  CAL-Specific  Extensions  to  CroupIE  and  Sample  Courseware 

Aca)rding  to  our  concept  of  generic  support  for  cooperative  software  as  introduced  above,  adaptation  to  specific  appli- 
cation domains  such  as  (!AL  is  technically  simple.  Existing  base  classes  need  to  be  adequately  refined.  Much  more  dif- 
ficult is  the  question  of  "what  are  adequate  team  objects  and  strategies  for  cooperative  courseware?". 

(Awperattve problem  solving  can,  in  a  first  approach,  be  supported  by  simply  providing  an  information  space  to  the 
learners  that  is  freely  accessible.  Information  about  the  learning  domain  can  be  retrieved  both  ojoperatively  and  indi- 
vidually if  all  information  objects  are  realized  as  team  objects  (e.g.  documents,  video  sequena-s).  Student  evaluation 
requires  dedicuited  learning  objects  (e.g.  questionnaire,  multiple  choice  dcKumenrs  for  cooperative  completion);  tutors 
(with  specific  privileges)  may  be  involved.  Cooperative  strategies  arc  even  more  interesting:  well-known  learning  strate- 
gies for  individuals  (drill&practia-,  tutorial,  exploratory  leaming,  etc.)  must  be  complemented  by  cooperative  ones 
which,  e.g.,  take  into  account  diflferent  roles  cf  learners.  E.g.,  procedural  knowledge  of  legislation  in  the  European 
( !ommuniiy  may  be  taught  based  on  various  roles  of  delegates  in  the  Commission;  a  cooperative  strategy  for  informa- 
tion acquisition  is  ck\scribed  in  ch.  3;  a  motivational  approach  might  use  the  paradigm  of  multi-user  dungeons*,  etc. 

COopEC  (cooperating  within  the  European  Community  learning  domain)  is  as  sample  courseware  for  validation  of 
our  concepts.  COOpEC  teaches  about  the  EC  and  features  a  cooperative  problem  solving  process  and  working  on  various 
documents,  l  our  basic  team  objects  specific  to  CAE  have  been  developed  in  the  first  version:  a  questionnaire,  a  multi- 
ple choice  docutnent,  a  map  of  Europe  with  hot  spots,  aiid  a  free-form  text/graphics  document.  It  supports  dynatnic 
transition  between  private  and  group  learning,  flexible  coupling  modes,  and  both  on-line  conferencing  and  asynchro 
nous  document  exchange.  Once  en  rolled, students  can  also  be  sent  documents  while  logged  ofT. 

l  ig.  2  shows  the  main  window  of  COOpEC.  The  sub-window  at  the  top  is  used  for  cooperation  control.  The  very 
detailed  set  of  possible  interaction  characteristics  as  introduced  in  chapter  2.1  has  been  customi/jcd  into  a  few  user- 
selectable  OHnbinations,  each  acu!ssible  via  one  respective  button,  that  seemed  most  appropriate  for  this  specific  set- 
ting. 

The  user  can,  at  any  time,  choose  'private'  work  or  cooperate  with  his  partners.  T(;  axiperate,  he  can  'share'  docu- 
ments (with  the  whole  group  or  a  sub-group)  or  'send'  a  document  to  any  numlx:r  of  partners.  'I'he  closeness  of  a 
aiopcratiop  can  be  determined  by  selecting  one  of  three  'coupling'  buttons.  With  'tight'  coupling  in  share  mode,  all 
partners  have  the  same  view  on  the  shared  document.  Any  operation,  like  typing  a  single  character,  is  visible  fur  each 
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of  the  pcu^tners.  Full  tdcpointing  is  supported,  as  the  movement  of  each  partnere  mouse  pointer  is  overlaid  onto  the 
shared  d{x:ument.  In  send  mode,  tight  coupling  results  in  a  mail  window  automatically  being  brought  on  top  of  all 
other  windows  for  each  receiver.  *Mediujn*  coupling  in  share  mode  transmits  only  completed  interactions.  E.g.  when 
filling  out  the  questionnaire,  only  complete  answers  are  transmitted  to  the  parmers.  *Lckisc*  coupling,  whether  in  share 
or  send  mode,  just  prints  a  textual  information  about  the  operation  performed  in  the  message  area  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  main  window.  The  sub-window  below  cooperation  control  provides  mcta  information  about  users  and  modes. 
COOpEC  supports  two  roles:  tutor  and  learner  (indicated  in  brackets).  Users  listed  as  inactive  have  never  accessed  the 
course.  A  unique  color  is  mapped  to  each  user.  This  is  extremely  helpful  when  sharing  a  document  (to  distinguish 
multi-user  input  and  tclepointers).  Green  is  reserved  for  the  tutor,  making  him  easy  to  identify. 

Four  buttons  *questionnaire*,  multiple  choice*,  *euro  map',  and  note'  are  provided  to  select  a  document  to  work  on 
(details  skipped  for  the  sake  of  brevity).  As  an  example  scenario,  a  learner  could  decide  to  start  a  cooperative  question- 
naire by  answering  the  questions  he  already  knows.  He  may  then  invite  some  of  the  enrolled  students  tt)  share  this 
parriy  completed  qucstionnaire.Thc  sub-group  can  then  cooperate  by  inserting  or  corrcciing  answers  (the  color  of  each 
amwcr  text  dynamically  changes  to  the  unique  color  of  the  current  editor).  Telepointers  can  be  used  to  indicate  issues 
currently  in  discussion.  The  learners  may  decide  to  involve  the  tutor  and  finally  submit  the  questionnaire. 


FIGURE  2.  Top-level  user  intcrfaoe  for  coopEC 
3    Cooperative  Authority  Tools  and  Lifecyde 

Commercial  courseware  development  has  in  the  past  been  based  on  rather  prescriptive  lifecycles.  New  management 
theories  and  cooperation  trends  suggest  more  liberal  approaches,  as  docs  the  academic  working  style.  We  will  concen- 
trate on  such  a  more  liberal  approach  in  the  remainder  (more  prescriptive  lifcqxlcs  can  easily  be  supported).  The 
resulting  authoring  system  Nestor-ADP  is  comprised  of  cooperation-transparent  tools,  cooperation-aware  tools,  and 
the  ajoperation-aware  lifccylce  support  environment  DtRECL 

Goopcration  transparent  toolsi  this  term  refers  to  tools  which  have  been  built  with  a  single  user  in  mind.  The 
idea  is  to  extend  them  transparently  for  use  from  multiple  user  interfaces,  possibly  in  a  distributed  system  (the  advan- 
tage that  existing  tools  can  be  augmented  is  paid  with  limited  cooperation  functionality). 

Nestor  tool  ^'shX**:  In  the  context  of  our  project  Nestor,  generic  cooperation  support  for  cooperation-transparent 
software  has  been  developed,  called  "shX**.  shX  allows  prebuilt  Xwindow^^  -based  application  software  to  be  med 
from  multiple  workstations  (even  without  recompilation  or  rebinding).  All  output  from  the  application  is  replicated  to 
all  participating  workstations.  shX  offers  different  so-called  flcw^r  passing  schemes,  ranging  from  'prescriptive  tokcn- 
Imed*  (only  one  user  has  control  at  a  time)  to  ^anarchy  mode  (unamtrollcd  multiple  input).  New  schemes  may  be 
added,  such  as  role-specific  ones  (e.g.,  'tutor- learner*,  wheie  the  tutor  always  has  superior  input  rights). 

IDF'shX:  sina-  Nestor  tries  to  support  the  entire  courseware  lifccyclc»  we  built  a  specific  t(K)l  for  the  early 
courseware  design  phase,  c.^lied  'iiistruttional  design  edilot*.  This  tool  allows  to  ariiii^^e  instructiofMl  goals  ,ind  (»bjec- 
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rives  graphically  into  a  semantic  network,  relating  these  instructional  issues  to  domain  knowledge.  IDE  understands' 
several  instructional  strategies.  IDE  has  been  extended  by  shX  in  order  to  allow  cooperative  courseware  design. 

CSE-shX:  IDE-based  designs  can  be  compiled*  with  one  of  the  instructional  strategics  implemented  in  IDE,  gener- 
ating template  course  structures  for  the  'course  structure  editor*  CSE.  CSE  is  based  on  a  high-level  graphical  notation 
for  the  flow  of  control  and  aaions  in  the  courseware,  called  'instructional  transactions.  The  template  generated  (by 
IDE)  for  CSE  provides  the  courseware  skeleton  which  has  to  be  complemented  by  concrete  screen  and  media  designs 
and  by  fine-tuning  for  the  instructional  transactions.  A  cooperative  shX-bascd  extension  of  CSE  has  been  built.  In  the 
long  run,  we  plan  to  implement  cooperarion-aware  successor  tools  to  IDE  and  CSE  based  on  GROUPIE. 

Cooperation-aware  toolst  as  mentioned  above,  cooperation-transparent  applications  are  very  restricted.  E.g,  they 
can  hardly  be  used  if  teams  work  together  at  different  times.  Since  the  courseware  lifccycle  is  a  long-living  activity,  such 
asynchronous  cooperation  is  however  crucial.  Therefore,  we  had  to  build  several  cooperation-aware  tools  plus  a  coop- 
eration-aware  lifeq^cle  framework  encompassing  the  (cooperation-transparent  and  -aware)  tools.  In  addition,  integra- 
tion of  audio  and  video  conferencing  support  was  found  to  be  an  absolute  requirement  for  efficient  cooperation  of 
physically  distributed  authoring  teams. 

Groupie  itself  is,  for  the  moment,  our  most  important  cooperation-aware  environment.  In  addition,  the  follow- 
ing cooperation-aware  project  management  tools  were  built:  a  meeting  coordination  tool  which  interworks  with  pri- 
vate calendar  tcx)ls  and  with  the  other  tools  listed  here;  a  group  mail  sysrem  (which  uses  the  user's  standard  mail  for 
sending/receiving  mail);  individual  calendar  tools;  a  time  /  task  planner  based  on  critical  path  networks  CPN.  Apart 
from  that,  tools  for  audio  and  video  conferencing  have  been  implemented,  featuring  dynamic  conference  manage- 
ment. The  audio  conferencing  is  based  on  our  low-cost  SCSI™-based  hardware  audio  extension  for  worksutions. 
The  video  conferencing  support  uses  vendor-supplied  frame  grabbing  boards  and  a  home-brewn  software  video  codec, 
called  SMP  (Neidecker-Lutz  and  Ulicheny  1993). 

Cooperation-aware  lifecyclc  supports  at  a  first  glance,  one  may  decide  to  base  a  cooperative  framework  for 
courseware  lifecycle  inregration  on  traditional  cours^^ware  development  processes.  However,  it  was  already  argued  in 
chapter  2  that  modern  views  of  cooperative  wc;k  tend  to  seek  new,  more  liberal  management  and  organization 
approaches  than  the  model  of  subsequent  "phases"  (like  ^define  ,  'design ,  'develop',  'deliver',...).  In  fact,  if  courseware 
development  should  lead  to  new  interesting  solutions,  the  outcome  and  goals  are  not  very  clear  at  the  outset: 
courseware  development  becomes  an  'ill-structured  problem'.  An  excellent  approach  to  coping  with  such  ill-structured 
problems  has  been  presented  in  (Potts  1989),  called  'issue-based  design'.  In  our  project,  we  adapted  this  concept  to  the 
problem  space  of  courseware  development  and  implemented  a  cooperative  framework  accordingly  The  framework 
was  called  'DIREQ'  (distributed  research  and  engineering  for  cooperating  CAL  teams). 

The  courseware-adapted  issue-based  design  approach  shall  be  briefly  described  here.  According  to  this  approach, 
the  problems  associated  with  developing  a  specific  courseware  are  structured  into  'issues'  (each  issue  can  be  hierarchi- 
cally separated  into  sub-issues).  For  each  issue  (or  sub-issue),  different  approaches  may  be  identified  over  time  (these 
approaches  are  called  'positions'  according  to  the  original  method),  and  arguments  supporting  or  objecting  to  an 
approach  may  be  collected  in  the  cooperating  group  of  authors.  In  DIREQ,  the  encompassing  graphical  user  interface- 
supports  the  cooperative  construction  of  complex,  hierarchically  structured  issue-position-argument  graphs.  A  partic- 
ular value  of  the  system  stems  from  the  provision  of  authoring-specific  issue-posirion-argument  templates  which  arc 
predefined  for  reuse. 

Aca)rding  to  the  method,  the  authoring  team  has  to  opt  for  one  of  the  alternative  approaches  to  an  issue.  At  this 
point,  a  rnimber  of  possible  so-called  'steps'  arc  offered  to  the  authors  which  they  can  choose  from  in  order  to  resolve 
the  issue  (an  example  for  a  standard  step  is  the  development  of  a  courseware  module).  It  is  (mainly)  here  that  th- 
above-cited  tools  arc  'hooked'  into  the  encompassing  framework:  if  a  specific  step  is  chosen,  a  kind  of 'workflow  sup- 
port system'  is  started  which  manages  the  coordinated  use  of  the  above-mentioned  courseware  design/development 
tools,  project  management  tools  and  audio/video  conferencing  tools.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  this  integral 
approach  has  a  lot  of  advantages  over  the  uncoordinated  use  of  individual  cooperative  tools.  As  an  example,  if  a  step 
starts  with  the  definition  of  a  task  force  (e.g.,  assigned  for  the  development  of  a  specific  courseware  module),  then  sub- 
sequent tools  can  be  automatically  provided  with  the  names  and  network  addresses  of  the  relevant  group  participants. 

The  screenshot  in  fig,  3  shows  the  screen  of  a  DIREQ  user,  a  partial  display  of  an  issue-position-argument  graph 
(upper  right)  and  some  cooperative  tools  which  arc  actually  in  ase  by  the  author  (e.g.,  IDE-shX  at  the  lower  left). 

4  Conclusions 

We  have  shown  that  two  basic  areas  of  au)|)c  uition  support  have  to  be  distinguished,  author-author  cooperation  and 
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Icarner-sidc  cooperation.  Lcamer-side  cooperation  must  be  supported  by  generic  development  support  for  cooperative 
courseware  rather  than  b/tools.  Author-author  cooperation  involves  multiple  cooperation-aware  (and  maybe  coopera- 
tion-transparent) tools  and  can  be  best  accomplished  with  the  help  of  an  encompassing  framework.  The  latter  was 
described  based  on  a  liberal  courseware  lifecycle.  Stable  versions  of  GROUPIE,  COOpEC,  cooperative  authoring  tools  and 
DIREQ  as  described  are  actually  running  on  our  premises  and  at  several  external  sites. 
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Abstract:  NEAT,  which  stands  for  INtcgratcd  Environmcnl  for  Authoring  in 
ToolBook  provides  templates  and  various  facilities  for  the  rapid  prototyping  of 
computer-based  presentations.  Outlines  of  the  presentations  can  be  created  and 
modified.  NEAT  supports  reusability  by  allowing  the  author  to  store  graphics 
objects  and  entire  pages  in  a  repository,  and  to  retrieve  them  when  needed.  Finally, 
NEAT  provides  support  for  communication  between  members  of  the  authoring 
team  and  between  the  team  and  the  learners. 


1  Introduction 

Authoring  systems  have  been  used  for  many  years  and  a  number  of  interesting  applications  (courseware)  have 
been  developed,  see  |MAU90,  ALE91].  However,  currently  existing  authoring  systems  seem  to  be  quite  weak 
in  the  support  for  the  following  areas: 

•  availability  of  tools  for  rapid  prototyping 

•  reusability  of  concepts  and  objects,  such  as  graphic  objects 

•  hypertext  and  hypermedia  facilities 

•  support  for  building  meta-tools,  such  as  icons  to  execute  macros 

•  cxtcndibility. 

While  the  author  is  provided  with  considerable  support  at  the  microscopic  level,  for  example 
specialized  editors  that  arc  used  to  create  a  single  frame,  text,  graphics  or  animation  to  appear  in  this  frame, 
there  is  little  support  at  a  macroscopic  level.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  prototype  courseware  and  leave  details 
for  future  development.  Another  important  deficiency  of  the  current  authoring  systems  is  that  the  authoring 
team  has  to  make  an  early  decision  as  to  what  the  level  of  expertise  of  the  expected  audience  is.  For  example, 
there  may  be  beginning  learners  who  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  other  learners  who  have 
some,  or  advanced  knowledge.  The  advanced  learner  would  find  it  boring  to  go  over  the  entire  material 
necessary  for  the  beginning  learner,  but  may  require  additional  information  that  is  not  made  available  to  the 
beginner.  Thus,  it  would  be  useful  to  provide  different  views  of  the  same  material  so  that  each  learner  can  find 
a  view  appropriate  for  his  or  her  background. 

Most,  if  not  all,  existing  authoring  systems  do  not  separate  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
knowledge  base,  and  the  presentation  of  this  knowlexlge  (for  the  description  of  the  second  generation  of 
authoring  systems,  sec  |MER89|).  Members  of  an  authoring  team  represent  different  expertise  and  abilities  to 
work  on  the  development  of  computer  based  presentations.  Very  often  there  is  no  single  author  who  creates 
courseware.  Instciid,  there  is  an  authoring  team,  whose  members  represent  various  types  of  expertise.  For 
example,  one  member  of  the  team  may  he  a  subject-area  expert,  with  an  ultimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  courseware  is  to  be  developed.  This  expert  may  have  limited  knowledge  or  time  to  actually  devcloi) 
courseware.  Other  members  of  the  team  may  be  designers,  specialists  in  learning  strategies,  and  programmers; 
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for  example,  programmers  specializing  in  graphics,  animations,  or  multimedia.  Only  subject-area  experts 
know  what  should  be  included  in  courseware,  and  so  they  should  prototype  this  courseware.  This  prototype  can 
be  further  refined  and  modified  by  other  members  of  the  authoring  team,  provided  that  there  is  a  simple  and 
effective  way  of  communicating  ideas  between  various  members  of  the  team. 

NEAT  is  a  specialized  authoring  system  designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  described  above. 
Version  1.0  provided  limited  support  for  views  and  question  templates,  see  [MAY93].  Here,  we  describe 
NEAT  1.1,  designed  and  implemented  by  the  author  of  this  paper  in  the  summer  of  1993.  NEAT  can  be  used 
by  authors  who  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  computer  systems  and  no  programming  experience.  These 
authors  can  communicate  with  other  members  of  the  authoring  team  using  annotations,  hypertext  links  and 
highlighting.  Computer-based  presentation  developed  with  NEAT  is  called  neatware.  NEAT  is  a  ToolBook 
application  (ToolBook  is  produced  by  Asymetrix),  and  neatware,  produced  with  NEAT  is  an  application  that 
can  be  executed  with  the  ToolBook  run-time  system. 

The  rest  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  First,  in  Section  2  we  describe  neatware.  Then,  in 
Section  3  we  describe  NEAT,  and  in  Section  4  prototyping  with  N'EAT.  Section  5  briefly  describes  the 
implementation  of  NEAT,  and  the  Conclusion  presents  several  examples  of  neatware. 

2  NEATWARE 


Neatware  is  a  specific  type  of  courseware,  based  on  a  book  metaphor.  However,  neatware  can  consist 
of  multiple  views,  for  example  a  beginner  view  and  an  expert  view.  One  can  think  of  these  views  as  separate 
books,  and  the  user  can  switch  between  various  views.  As  in  a  traditional  book,  each  view  consists  of  chapters, 
a  table  of  contents,  and  an  index.  Each  chapter  consists  of  sections  and  pages;  a  section  consists  of  pages  and 
sections. 

As  in  the  real  world,  the  appearance  of  these  books  can  be  altered  in  several  ways  by  the  reader  during 
the  learning  process.  Notes  can  be  kept  separate  from  the  book,  traditionally  in  a  notebook,  known  as  global 
notes.  Notes  can  be  also  kept  on  each  page  being  read,  traditionally  in  the  margin  of  the  page,  and  therefore 
known  as  margin  notes.  Bookmarks  may  be  placed  in  various  pages  of  the  book.  Words  on  each  page  can  be 
highlightedy  in  one  of  several  colors. 

Unlike  in  traditional  books,  an  electronic  book  has  other  worthwhile  features.  Example  pages  and 
windows  can  be  accessed  from  various  pages,  possibly  with  a  choice  of  the  user's  preference  of  example  type 
(e.g.  Pascal,  C  or  Modula-2  example),  providing  more  insight  into  specific  details  of  the  neatware.  As  each 
page  is  read,  its  name  is  stored  in  a  list  known  as  the  history,  which  the  reader  can  use  to  return  to  recently 
visited  pages.  Hypertext  links  can  be  used  to  move  around  in  the  book,  moving  the  user  to  information  which 
may  be  more  relevant.  Also,  the  table  of  contents  contains  bread  crumbs,  or  footprints,  which  show  which 
pages  of  the  book  have  already  been  read.  Of  course,  neatware  also  includes  various  navigation  tools  io  allow 
the  reader  to  change  pages  and  access  all  of  the  above  features. 

In  summary,  each  neatware  has  the  following  characteristics: 

•  multiple  views  of  the  same  material;  each  view  consists  of  chapters;  chapters  consist  of  pages 

•  electronic  index  which  can  be  modified  by  the  user 

•  bread  crumbs  (or  footprints),  showing  the  progress  of  the  student 

•  margin  notes  that  appear  on  each  page 

•  global  notes  that  resemble  a  sheet  of  paper  attached  to  the  book 

•  electronic  bookmarks  which  can  be  used  to  save  references  to  the  selected  pages 

•  history,  showing  the  list  of  pages  most  recently  visited  by  the  user 

•  hypertext  links  which  can  be  used  to  read  the  material  in  a  non-linear  fashion 

•  electronic  highlighting  of  the  selected  text 

•  examples  which  can  appear  on  every  page.  Each  example  is  asscKiated  with  the  button  and  can  be 
activated  by  the  learner  by  clicking  on  this  button.  There  are  three  kinds  of  examples:  an  example  which 
appears  on  a  separate  page;  an  example  which  appears  in  a  window  on  the  same  page;  and  an  example 
which  can  have  sevcrnl  appearances,  depending  on  preference  that  can  be  selected  by  the  learner  (the 
user's  preference  may  be  based  on  his  or  her  knowlalge  when  studying  the  book,  for  example,  on 
knowledge  of  Pascal  or  f-OR'l  R AN  when  sludylng  C) 

•  a  repository  of  examples  with  a  hierarchical  structure.  These  examples  can  be  nuxiified  by  the  user.  A 
siimple  neatware  page  is  shown  in  F'igurc  2.1. 
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Drugs  and  Alcohol  Abuse 


tut    Setup    MiviBatlon    looU    print  help 


►  Sample  Page 


At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are 
various  icons,  used  to  navigate  tlirough 
neatware,  using  one  of  many  navigational 
features  and  tools  provided  by  NEAT.  In 
Fig.  2.1  icons  represent  respectively  (from 
left  to  right)  the  page  number  icon,  the 
table  of  contents  icon,  the  index  icon,  the 
global  notes  icon,  the  local  notes  icon,  the 
highlight  icon,  the  hypertext  icon,  the 
view  icon,  the  RETURN  icon,  the  slider 
icon,  and  the  previous  and  the  next  page 
icons.  Menus  are  provided  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Menus  are  used  to  perform 
actions  such  as  "bookmark  a  page",  or 
"save  neatware". 

In  the  rest  of  this  section,  we 
describe    two    tools    used    for  the 
communication    between    the  various 
members  of  the  authoring  team  and 
between  authors  and  learners,  that  is  hypertext  links  and  annotations.  For  more  details  of  neatware,  sec 
|MUL93aj. 
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Fig.  2.1  A  sample  page. 


2.1  Hypertext  Links 

Hypertext  means  a  non-linear  or  associative  structure  of  pieces  of  text.  Pages  in  neatware  may  have  text  which 
includes  the  so  called  hypertext  links,  which  are  mouse-sensitive  text  phrases.  When  such  a  link  is  clicked  with 
the  mouse,  the  user  is  moved  to  another  piece  of  text,  or  another  page.  To  help  the  user  find  hypertext  links, 
they  are  underlined.  There  are  three  kinds  of  hypertext  links: 

•  help  hotword,  underlined  in  blue;  produces  a  window  on  the  same  screen 

•  forward  reference,  underlined  in  red;  move  the  reader  forwards 

•  backward  reference,  underlined  in  green;  move  the  reader  backwards. 

Hypertext  links  can  be  created  and  modified  during  the  development  of  neatware.  Thus,  some  of  them 
can  be  used  for  the  communication  between  members  of  the  authoring  team,  while  others  can  be  left  for  the 
learners.  Neatware  hypertext  links  can  also  be  created  and  modified  by  learners. 

2.2  Annotations 

Annotations  are  used  by  the  user  (both  the  author  and  the  learner)  U)  highlight  important,  or  difficult  sections 
of  courseware.  Neatware  provides  the  following  types  of  annotations: 

•  highlighting.  A  part  of  the  text  on  the  current  page  can  be  selected  and  highlighted  by  coloring  it  with  one 
of  the  available  colors.  Unlike  conventional  highlighting,  this  highlighting  can  be  removed 

•  margin  notes,  similar  to  those  made  on  the  margin  of  the  page.  In  version  1.1,  margin  notes  can  be  stored 
in  both  a  text  and  a  sound  form 

•  bookmarks,  which  are  labels  that  can  be  associated  with  the  selected  pages.  These  labels  are  texts  defined 
at  the  time  the  bookmark  is  created.  The  user  can  use  existing  bookmarks  to  move  to  the  corresponding 
pages,  add  new  bookmarks  and  remove  the  existing  bookmarks.  A  special  bookmark  is  used  when  the  user 
quits  neatware.  This  bookmiirks  stores  the  current  time  and  date  and  it  can  be  used  to  return  to  the  p(Mnt 
from  which  the  book  was  exited 

•  bookmarked  notes,  which  combine  bookmarks  with  margin  notes 

•  global  notes,  similar  to  those  made  on  separate  sheets  of  paper,  and  attached  to  tlic  book. 
The  next  section  briefly  describes  main  features  of  NEiAT. 
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3  NEAT 


The  basic  principles  of  the  design  of  NEAT  are: 

•  maintenance  of  the  book  structure  (that  is  the  structure  of  chapters,  sections,  etc.)  is  transparent  to  the 
user.  Thus,  the  user  can  insert,  delete,  copy  and  move  chapters,  sections,  and  pages  without  having  to 
modify  any  of  the  navigation  tools,  such  as  "go  to  the  next  page" 

•  automatic  creation  of  computerized  drills  using  templates  for  six  types  of  questions;  multiple  choice,  fill  in 
the  blanks,  numeric  analysis,  position  analysis,  matching  and  textual  analysis 

•  support  for  reusability  by  allowing  the  user  to  store  objects  and  pages  for  future  use 

•  the  development  tools  do  not  show  up  in  neatware,  so  that  the  user  working  with  NEAT  has  a  clear  idea  as 
to  what  the  final  product  will  look  like.  For  this  reason,  NEAT  consists  of  a  series  of  menus  that  are  used 
by  the  user  in  order  to  create  pages,  objects  on  these  pages,  etc. 

•  the  user  has  to  switch  to  the  ToolBook's  author  mode  as  rarely  as  possible 

•  from  NEAT,  the  user  can  inspect  scripts  and  properties  of  neatware  objects. 

There  are  three  tools  to  support  reusability: 

•  graphics  library  stores  graphic  objects.  The  library  browser  provides  two  interfaces  to  the  set  of  objects 
stored  in  the  library;  textual  and  visual  interfaces.  The  textual  interface  is  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  names  of 
all  existing  objects.  The  visual  interface  allows  the  user  to  traverse  the  list  of  all  objects,  stored  in  iconi/iid 
forms 

•  shelves  store  pages.  For  each  type  of  a  page,  there  is  a  separate  shelf.  When  the  user  removes  a  page,  it 
can  be  stored  on  a  shelf,  rather  than  completely  removed.  The  user  can  copy  or  move  pages  from  a  shelf 
into  neatware.  Shelves  are  limited  to  a  single  book,  that  is  the  user  can  not  copy  pages  from  a  shelf  stored 
in  one  neatware  into  another  neatware 

•  desks  store  pages.  Desks  are  similar  to  shelves,  but  they  can  be  used  for  moving  pages  between  different 
neatware. 

The  user  can  work  on  at  most  one  neatware  at  any  given  time,  but  it  is  possible  to  switch  between 
various  neatware.  Thus,  the  user  can  leave  neatware  in  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  continue  this 
development  at  a  later  time.  More  details  of  the  NEAT  environment  are  described  in  [MUL93b];  the  next 
section  concentrates  on  prototyping. 


4  Prototyping  with  NEAT 

The  user  can  start  developing  neatware  by  creating  the  outline  consisting  of  chapters,  sections  and  pages.  Each 
of  these  pages  may  be  initially  blank  or  contains  only  text,  and  its  details  can  be  decided  later  on.  In  order  to 
create  and  maintain  the  structure  of  neatware.  the  user  has  access  to  the  following  operations: 

•  go  to  the  selected  page 

•  insert  a  new  page.  Here,  the  user  selects  the  desired  type  of  a  page,  for  example  a  chapter,  a  section,  or  a 
preview  page.  The  user  also  selects,  in  the  table  of  contents,  the  page  after  which  the  new  page  is  to  be 
inserted 

•  rename  an  existing  page 

•  delete  an  existing  page.  Entire  sections,  chapters  or  views  can  be  deleted.  The  user  has  an  o[)Uon  of 
storing  pages  being  removed  on  a  shelf,  or  completely  removing  them 

•  copy  an  existing  page.  Entire  sections,  or  chapters  can  be  copied  within  the  same  view,  or  between 
different  views 

•  move  an  existing  page.  Entire  sections,  or  chapters  can  be  moved  within  the  same  view,  or  between 
different  views. 

The  above  operations  can  be  performed  through  the  so-called  Control  Panel  page.  The  author  uses  tliis  panel 
to  create  and  modify  the  structure  of  neatware.  Control  Panel  is  not  visible  to  the  learner,  who  can  view  the 
Table  of  Contents  page.  Below,  we  describe  both  types  of  piiges. 
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4*1  Control  Panes 


The  control  panel  consists  of  two  pans.  The  field  on  the  left-hand  side  shows  the  list  of  all  pages  which  arc 
currently  present  in  neatware,  see  Figure  4.1. 


v.Fall  Temi.9.73.2 
cPreliminariesJ  0.74,9 
-^bout  this  courseware. 4 3.1 1 8.1 0 
-^out  our  School 74.1 68.1  Q 
-.How  to  take  notes.44.1 19.10 
-.Preview  to  Prelimmarles.l  1 . 75.1 0 
s.Ktrdware.12,7t.10 
-.Computer  Ptrls.lB.BO.U 
e.  .0.0.10 

s.Softwore  .14.79.10 
.Operst'mg  system.l  3.77.1 4 
.Ptogromming  Languages.?2.87.1 4 
e.  .0.0,10 

s.Translation  Ptocesa.l  7,8?.  1 0 
.Levels  of  Translation.  18.83. 17 
.Scartning.!  0.84.1 7 

'.Parsing  and  Code  Generation.?0,05.1 7 

-.Ubrarie$.21.8$,17 

e,  .0.0,10 

sjntroduction  (o  Prog(8mming.?3.00.10 
-.History  of  Modula.24.89.e3 
'.Program's  Life  Cyclc.29.94.23 
rtograms  in  MODULA.28.93.?3 
■J^  odules.30, 90,?3   


Each  line  in  the  above  field  contains  a  list.  The  first  character  in  each  line 
shows  the  type  of  the  corresponding  page: 


V         view  page 
c  chapter  page 

s         section  page 

any  other  type  of  a  p?ge. 

Additionally,  the  letter  "e"  indicates  the  end  of  the  section.  The  second 
item  on  the  list  on  each  line  is  the  name  of  the  page.  (The  remaining  items 
are  not  relevant  for  this  paper.) 

The  second  half  of  the  conu-ol  panel,  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  is  a  set 
of  buttons  to  perform  various  operations,  see  Figure  4.2. 


Fig.  4.1  Part  of  Control  Panel 


Fall  Term 


1    Goto  page  '  | 

j    In^ipft  PngA  | 

1  Rename  page  | 

1  mtert  Pme  «  stay  | 

1    MnvR  pnge  | 

1     Copy  page  | 

1        aheff  I 

Delete  page     Reffeih  scroll 


1  (1  insert  a  pftge.  select  in  the  tahir  n(  contents 
A  page  AfTFR  which  a  new  pagr  will  he 
inicerted.  and  dick  on  INSFRT  PAHF  butlnn.  To 
delRte.  copy,  move  or  rename  a  page,  dink  the 
rnrrespnnding  button.  Move  the  mouse  over 
biinnns  to  get  more  help. 


The  top  button,  labeled  FALL  TERM  in  the  above  example,  produces  a 
IX)p-up  menu  with  the  names  of  all  existing  views.  This  button  can  be 
used  to  change  the  current  view  and  show  its  contents  in  the  field  on  the 
left-hand  side.  For  most  operations,  the  user  selects  the  page  from  the 
list  of  all  pages.  For  example,  when  the  user  wants  to  insert  a  new  page, 
he  or  she  has  to  specify  where  the  page  is  to  be  inserted,  by  selecting  the 
page  after  which  the  new  page  will  be  included.  After  selecting  the 
existing  page,  the  user  clicks  the  INSERT  PAGE  button,  and  NEAT 
presents  the  buttons  and  fields  shown  in  Figure  4.3. 


Fig.  4,2  Another  part  of  Conuol  Panel. 


Name  of  a  page: 


0S1 


Page  type 


View 
Chapter 

Section 
Preview 

Question 
Summar/ 


Do  it 


Cunlirm 


[  tcroH  ]      I  ciocet  | 


Fig.  4.3  Inserting  a  new  page. 


The  top  field  is  used  to  type  the  name  of  a  new  page  (OSl  in  the  above 
example).  The  user  has  also  to  specify  the  type  of  new  page  by  selecting 
one  item  in  the  PAGE  TYPE  box;  by  default  it  is  a  tutorial  p;ige.  To 
complete  the  insertion,  the  user  can  either  hit  RETURN  when  the  text 
pointer  is  in  the  NAME  OF  A  PAGE  box,  or  click  on  the  DO  IT  button. 
The  user  can  cancel  the  operation  by  clicking  the  CANCEL  button. 
Clicking  the  CONFIRM  button  will  allow  the  user  to  confirm  whether  or 
not  the  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
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Dettination  view 


When  the  copy,  or  move  button  is  pressed,  the  user  has  to  select  the  destination  view,  that  is  the  view  into 

which  the  selected  page,  or  pages  will  be  copied  or  moved  (even  if  the 
destination  page  is  the  same  as  the  current  page);  see  for  example  Figure  4.4. 
After  the  user  selected  the  destination  view,  the  left-hand  side  of  the  control 
panel  is  split  into  two  parts.  The  upper  part  of  the  screen  is  for  the  source  view 


Beginner 

Portability 

Readability 


Fig.  4.4  Copying  a  page. 


and  the  lower  part  is  for  the  destination  view.  The  user  selects  the  source  page  or  chapter  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  screen,  and  then  selects  a  destination  page  in  the  lower  part  of  the  screen.  For  example,  to  copy  chapter 
cl  from  view  vl  to  the  beginning  of  view  v2,  chapter  cl  will  be  selected  on  the  source  screen,  and  view  v2  will 
be  selected  on  the  destination  screen. 
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A  table  of  contents  contains  three  windows,  representing  respectively  the  list  of  chapters,  the  list  of  sections  in 
the  selected  chapter  and  the  list  of  pages  in  the  selected  section;  see  Figure  4.5. 


Table  of  Contents  in  view 


Classroom 


[Gn)(  Ctaasroom 


>Pfellmlnaric«  

>tn|)ut;  Output  indj^qcc 


[Go|[  >Translation  Proccaa 


Go]|->Prenmlnarieg 


^bout  this  coorscwafe_    

Howr  to  talce  notes  _ 

Preview  to  preliminaries  

>tlordware  

>Sottware  " ' 


ofjfaqslatign  Process 


>lntroductlon  to  Pioqramminq 


eve  lsj>f_T  ran  si  ati  o  n  

Scanning  

Parsing  »nYCjqde"Ger}e^ 
Libraries 


I  Contents  | 


Fig.  4.5  Table  of  contents. 


The  user  unfolds  a  chapter  or  a  section 
by  double-clicking  it.  For  each 
window,  there  is  a  title  bar,  uhich  is 
also  used  to  unfold  the  list  of  pages  in 
this  window.  For  each  window,  there 
is  a^so  a  GO  button  which  is  used  to 
move  to  the  selected  page.  The  button 
placed  at  the  top,  right  comer  labeled 
OK.  moves  the  user  back  to  the  page 
where  the  table  of  contents  icon  was 
pressed'.  The  button  to  the  left  of  this 
button  produces  the  pop-up  menus 
consisting  of  the  names  of  all  views. 
The  table  of  contents  can  be  updated 
by  the  author  after  any  operation  that 


modifies  the  structure  of  neatware;  for  example  after  inserting  a  new  page 


S  Implementation 

We  provide  only  a  description  of  the  basic  data  structures  to  support  prototyping.  For  more  details  on  the 
implementation  of  NEAT,  in  particular  the  implementation  of  hypertext,  see  [MUL93b];  for  the  description  of 
OpcnScript  programming  language,  sec  [T0091].  The  implementation  of  NEAT  is  based  on  a  tree  data 
structure.  There  are  two  types  of  nodes  in  this  tree: 

•  definition  node,  which  contains  a  name  but  does  not  have  any  reference  to  ToolBook  pages 

•  page  node,  which  contains  the  name  and  idNumber  of  a  ToolBook  page. 

The  root  of  the  tree  is  labeled  NEAT  (and  we  will  refer  to  this  tree  as  a  NEAT  tree);  each  child  of  the  root 
represents  a  single  view.  A  subtree  rooted  at  the  view's  node  represents  a  structure  of  this  view,  that  is  its 
chapters,  sections,  etc.  Then,  to  copy  a  chapter  from  one  view  to  another  view,  we  perform  a  (deep)  copy  of  the 
subtree  rooted  at  the  source  chapter. 

The  NEAT  tree  is  implemented  in  a  single  text  field,  using  the  so-called  array  implemeniation  of  a 
tree.  The  line  number  in  the  field  is  referred  to  as  the  node  number  for  the  node  stored  in  this  line.  A  line  in 
the  text  field  allocated  for  the  ncxle  N  is  of  the  following  form: 

node  number  of  the  lather,  N  (name  of  the  node),  list  of  children 
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where  ihc  lisi  of  children  consists  of  pairs  of  the  form  (name,  node  number)  or  (name,  idNumbcr)  depending 
on  whether  the  node  represents  a  definition  or  a  ToolBook  page. 

The  list  of  available  lines  in  the  field  is  maintained  using  two  properties,  representing  respectively  the 
maximum  number  of  lines  in  the  field,  and  the  free  list,  that  is  the  list  of  lines  that  have  been  deallocated.  The 
maximum  number  of  lines  in  the  field  is  initialized  lo  a  certain  value,  and  s  extended  whenever  nccess;iry. 
This  implementation  effectively  simulates  an  "open-ended"  array.  A  single  most  important  concept  for  all 
navigation  operations  is  that  of  a  ncxle  number.  Having  a  node  number  available,  we  can  find  all  necessary 
information  such  as  the  page  name,  its  father,  or  the  list  of  children.  Each  neatware  has  a  property  whose  value 
is  the  current  node  number  in  the  NEAT  u-ee.  Moving  to  another  page  requires  not  only  the  execution  a 
ToolBook  instruction  to  go  to  this  page,  but  also  updating  the  node  number.  The  basic  operation  used  for 
navigation  is  a  single  step  in  the  depth-first  u-aversal  of  the  uee.  This  is  how  the  user  moves  to  the  next  page. 
Moving  to  the  previous  page  requires  a  single  step  in  the  reverse  depth-first  u-aversal. 

Conclusion 

Our  initial  experience  with  NEAT  has  been  very  encouraging.  During  the  last  tear,  the  author  of  this  paper 
was  involved  in  the  development  of  several  neatware.  The  most  complete  applications  are: 

•  SLADER,  neatware  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  see  [MUL93c] 

•  C  INTERACTIVE,  neatware  on  teaching  programming  in  C 

•  MC,  neatware  on  teaching  inuoductory  programming  in  Modula  II,  used  for  teaching  first  year  students  of 
Computer  Science  at  Acadia  University  in  1993/94. 

Other  neatware  are  being  designed. 

During  the  development  of  SLADER,  we  have  prototyped  large  portions  of  the  material,  and  then 
presented  it  to  the  subject-area  experts  (specialists  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse).  We  have  often  used  tools  such 
as  margin  notes,  global  notes,  and  hypertext  to  compile  comments  provided  by  these  experts  and  to  produce  the 
next  version.  We  have  also  often  modified  the  su-ucture  of  neatware;  for  example  the  contents  of  the  first 
version  of  SLADER  has  been  rearranged  as  a  result  of  the  review  conducted  by  experts  from  the  Counseling 
Center.  Without  the  support  provided  by  NEAT,  we  would  not  be  able  to  complete  our  woric  in  the  Siimc  time 
pcriotl. 
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Abstract:  The  niotivation  to  study  legal  problem  solving  originates 
fioiu  ()i)servations  in  Dntcli  legal  education.  Consultation  of  Dutch  n*- 
search  on  legal  c<ise  solving  confirmed  the  ass\imption  that,  in  using  casos 
in  legal  education,  a  method,  or  explicit  strategy,  is  lacking.  However 
tlie  methods  proposed  in  the  research  by  Cromhag,  de  Wijkerslooth. 
Cohen  (1977)  and  Abas  k  Broekers-Knol  (1985)  contain  some  important 
shortcomings.  Research  on  artificial  legal  probleni  solving  as  proposed 
and  performed  by  my  department  is  the  starting  point  for  the  study  of 
automated  training  of  legal  problem  solving.  The  domain  under  study 
is  administrative  procedural  law.  To  be  able  to  train  students  in  N^gal 
|)roblem  s{)lving  a  thorough  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  task  involved 
and  the  knovviedgr  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  t.xsk.  Because  of  tin* 
fact  thai  training  is  involved  a  teachable  model  has  to  he  const riu  ted, 

General  descrii)tioii  <ind  motivation  of  the  research 

If  you  ask  expf'rienc<*d  })ractitioners  how  they  learned  to  tackle  h*gal  problems  an<l  to  iin<l  the 
appropriate  set  of  norms,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  say  'trial  and  error*,  hit  and  miss'  or  similar 
vague  expressions  It  is  possible  that  they  never  actually  'learned'  it  at  alb  in  the  .sense  of  being 
taught.  Few  law  students  get  systematic  instruction  or  testing  in  the  techni(|Ue  of  legal  problem 
solving.  This  observ;uion  wius  the  starting  point  of  research  done  in  the  N<'therlantis  by  C'rombag, 
de  \VijkersU)()th.  .V  van  Tuyll  van  Serooskerken  (1972)  and  Croinbag,  de  \Viikeish)ot h.  Cohen 
(1977).  They  were  confronted  with  the  situation  that  there  was  no  ex|)licit  strategy  or  method 
for  teaching  students  legal  pr()blem  solving.  The  problem  solving  process  of  legal  practitioners 
(in  this  case  judges  ni  the  field  of  civil  law)  was  st\niied.  Thinking  aloud  pr()ioc<)ls  were  gathered 
and  a  rational  reconstruction  of  the  problem  solving  process  w;is  performed  The  i(h'a  behind  this 
approach  was  tluit  the  constructed  strategy  could  be  used  for  instructing  students  on  how  to  solv<» 
h'gal  problen\s  The  c()nstructed  strategy  consists  of  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  student 
in  the  course  of  solving  a  legal  prf)hlem  The  strategy  was  adapted  by  AbjLS  k  Broekers-Knol 
(1985)  and  reconstruct(Ml  into  a  smaller  series  of  stejjs.  These  methods  were  constructed  for  use 
HI  legal  education,  not  for  implementation  in  a  Computer  Assisted  Instructional  (CM)  program 
or  an  Intelligent  Tut()rmg  System  (ITS).  This  research  and  my  own  experiences  in  legal  education 
lead  to  the  continuation  that  legal  ediuation  is  in  need  of  a  way  to  instruct  students  (explicitly 
ui  how  to  solve  a  ca.se  and  to  provide  an  o])|)ort\inity  for  students  to  get  skilled  in  solving  h*gal 
cas<\s  Because  there  is  no  time  m  the  ofhcial  currictilum  for  training  students  in  this  skill,  an 
automated  tool  could  be  of  use  to  tram  students  in  legal  probhMU  sf)lving  However,  tin*  problem 
with  the  deV(»lo|)ed  j)rf)blein  solving  strategi<»s  is  that  they  only  consist  of  a  series  of  steps  to  take 
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I»y  llif  |>rul)!('iii  .solvrr  (111  tills  CIS*'  tlic  .student).  For  i\  mot  hod  or  str.itrgy  to  Ix*  ti-acliahlo  in  an 
•  lit liii  ial  j)iMl»|«'m  -m|\.  i-  (<  iiaiii  n  quiiriiicnt.s  arc  mccssaiy.  First  of  all  tlir  uictliod  utM-ds  to  have 
a  kind  of  rat  nniah-,  a  just  ifical  ion  of  what  kind  of  [)rc)M<ins  can  \n*  solved  iisiii*;  t  his  met  hod.  Next 
to  that  It  must  \h-  rlear  what  kind  of  products  come  out  of  an  intermediate  step  in  the  [)ro(ess. 
Kvery  step  in  tin-  pro!)lem  solving;  proc<»ss.  evory  action,  has  to  have  an  outcome.  These  outcomes 
mii.st  he  specified  m  urdtT  to  {)rovide  coaching.  Furthermore  then*  has  to  he  a  relation  hetween  the 
strategy  and  the  knowledge  ne<»(h*d  to  perform  the  [)rol>lem  solving  trtsk  Law  st ndeiits  learn  ahont 
legal  <<»iirept.s  in  statutes  and  doctrine,  hut  they  df>  not  know  how  to  apply  this  knowledge*  to 
pioceed  lr(Mn  .1  .sp«'.  ilic  le^al  case  to  an  analysis  of  the  [)rol)lem  and  an  a,ssessment  of  the  situati(ni 
aecording  t.»  a  sp.rilic  hody  of  norms.  StiuhMits  do  not  know  how  to  a[)[)|y  their  knowledge  to  a 
.spccili'-  ca.s.-.  I  4-  Ii<i\v  to  make  the  stej)  from  support  knowledge  to  operational  knowledge.  They 
hav<-  t<»  learn  i<»  >.<  l.  '  i  and  qualify  facts  from  a  specific  situation  in  legal  teriiis/coiicej)ts  and  link 
ilio.s<'  t<'rm.s/(  Mii(  (-1)1^  to  ruh's.  There  is  however  a  lack  of  strategy  which  can  give  support  in  the 
prohh'iii  .s<)j\  ini;  jn-oe<'.s.s.  '{'here  i.s  no  method  which  tedls  the  students  how  to  proceed,  even  worse. 
It  IS  ii(»t  il'iw  t(.  the  .student  what  is  <*x[><'cted  of  her.  Students  need  to  gain  insight  in  the  t;usk 
involved,  ill  tin-  knowledge  iieeihMl  to  perform  the  t;isk  and  in  the  method  or  course  of  actions  to 
take  to  accomplish  the  task.  Kiiipirical  studies  with  law  students  solving  an  administrative  law 
piohleiii  show  thai  ^Indents  do  not  have  a  task  structure  other  than  a  kind  of  trial  and  error 
a|)proacli  ( Mniit jewerff,  \\)\):\).  i^'searcll  on  artificial  legal  i)rohleni  solving  as  performed  at  my 
department  is  the  starting  point  of  my  res(»arcli.  This  research  [)rovides  a  new  way  to  aj)proach 
legal  prohleiu  .solving  and  to  think  about  tin*  tasks  involved  and  the  knowledge  and  methods  needed 
for  t<'acliiii^  le^;al  prohlem  solviii-;. 

ArtiH(*ial  l<*«;al  j)i'ol)l(»iii  solving 

Tin-  resi  aieh  (allied  out  hy  the  department  of  Computer  Science  and  Law  focuses  on  r<*pre- 
sentation  of  h';;al  knowledge  and  on  modelling  legal  problem  solving  tasks.  The  research  aims  at 
constructing  a  tln-ory  on  legal  reasoning.  The  theory  is  not  a  psychological  theory.  The  process  of 
h'gal  ri'a.soiiin^  of  the  legal  practitioner  is  not.  the  focus  of  the  research.  The  focus  is  on  constructing 
a  theory  of  legal  prohlem  solving/legal  reasoning,  like  the  approach  in  (niodern)  legal  theory.  The 
theory  under  construct  ion  is  ahoiit  fntijicial  recisoning.  The  research  is  on  ideiit  ifs'ing  the 

tli(ter(Mit  (abstract)  iiinctions  in  legal  reasoning  tasks  and  to  develop  computational  models  which 
realise  thesi-  fiinctiotis  In  research  on  artificial  legal  problem  solving  the  models  of  knowledge 
representation  <  aii  b-'  tested  hy  implementing  these  in  a  system  Research  focuses  on  the  abstract 
Imictioiis  involved  in  many  legal  reasoning  tJisks  and  on  arcliit(^ctiires  which  sup[)ort  tlies<^  func- 
ti()ns  Tin-  major  assiim|>tions  of  the  theory  inider  construction  are  : 

-  In  artificial  legal  reasoning  a  si'paratioii  should  he  mad(^  between  reasoning  about  ev<Mits  in  the 
world  and  rea.sonmg  about  legal  ( onse(piences  of  states  in  t  lu*  world. 

>  rip'  re;d'  hgal  r<Msoning  (when  no  rea^soning  about  the  world  is  concerned)  should  be  viewed 
as  a  proc*'ss  of  rule  ai)plication  and  confli(  t  resolution,  rather  than  drawing  logical  inferences. 
The  coiisecpieiK es  of  these  assumj^t ioiis  for  knowledge  repres<M!tatioii  ar(\  that  in  representing 
regidatioii  knowledge,  knowledge  about  the  actions,  agents  and  objects  (in  the  world  ruled  by  the 
regulation)  should  br-  separated  from  the  representation  of  tlie  regulation.  The  architecture  (h*rived 
from  tins  view  gives  the  specifications  of  functions  and  structure  of  a  legal  ])ractitioners  workbench 
to  be.  The  architecture  can  be  enhanced  to  support  various  types  of  tasks  of  legal  practitioners. 
For  example  giving  advice  in  cases  recpiires  an  extension  in  coirununication  functions  which  can 
traiisi'orm  a  story  into  a  h*gally  relevant  situation  description  and  in  planning  facilit ies  to  o|>timise 
legal  courses  of  action  (Hr<Miker.  1!)!)0,  Bretiker  (V  den  Haan.  H)^)l).  The  |)ro|)osed  architecture  can 
iKMMihanced  tosupport  the  task  of  t  raining  students  in  a  variety  of  legal  tasks  (drafting  legislation, 
planning  courses  of  action,  argumentation,  a-dvice). 
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Ti-ainiiig  by  moans  of  an  Int (diligent  Tutoring  System  (ITS) 


All  ITS  is  M  kti()vvle(lg<*  \)i\svi\  system  in  which  the  major  function  is  to  coach  novicc^s  i^-  dccjuiring 
("Xj>ertis<*  in  some  domain  of  problem  solving.  An  ITS  accomplishes  this  function  hy  'looking  over 
the  shoulder*  of  the  student  who  solves  a  problem  presented  by  the  system.  The  ITS  monitors  the 
students  probleui  solving  behaviour  and  compares  this  with  the  systems  own  knowledge  about  the 
domain.  This  mejms  that  both  the  student  and  the  ITS  perform  the  same  (sub)task  at  the  same 
time.  When  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  performance  of  the  system  and  the  performance 
of  the  student  this  is  diagnosed  in  terms  of  misconceptions  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  at  the  side  of 
the  student.  The  ITS  expertise  is  the  standard.  The  outcome  of  the  diagnoses  triggers  a  related 
reinedy  to  correct  the  misconception  or  lack  of  knowledge.  To  be  able  to  perform  the  problem 
solving  task  an  ITS  has  to  embody  an  expertise  component  just  like  a  knowledge  based  system 
(KBS).  However  the  recjuirements  for  expertise  to  be  taught  demand  more  from  the  model.  The 
way  the  knowledge  is  structured  should  be  different  and  the  reasoning  process  has  to  be  more 
transparent. 

Given  the  proposed  theory  on  artificial  legal  reasoning  and  the  consequences  the  jissumptions  have 
on  knowledge  representation  and  computational  logic,  and  given  the  proposed  architecture  what 
extensions,  refinements  or  adaptations  need  to  be  made  when  the  function  of  a  system  is  training 
law  students  legal  problem  solving?  When  the  system  performs  legal  reiisoning  on  a  task  the  way 
proposed  in  Breuker  (H)90)  and  Breuker  den  Haan  (I99I)  what  kind  of  adjustments  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  be  able  to  train  legal  problem  solving  t-o  students?  In  an  ITS  the  system  and  the 
student  perform  on  the  tiisk  at  hand  at  the  same  time.  The  way  the  system  n-iisons.  goes  about  the 
task  and  solves  the  problem.  Iwis  to  be  functional  for  educational  purposes.  Research  on  developing 
a  training  system  ff»r  diagnosis  in  physiotherapy  shows  that  the  domain  knowl<*dg(»  of  an  ITS  needs 
to  be  more  explicit  and  deep  (Winkels,  1992).  Next  to  that  a  model  of  expertise,  constructed 
in  the  knowledge  acquisition  phase  of  a  project,  is  a  descriptive  model.  The  teachability  of  the 
strategy  however  implies  a  pres('rii)tive  strategy,  an  explicit  strategy  for  solving  legal  causes  that 
t  an  l)e  ieariied  and  executed  by  students. 

The  cioiuaiii  of  administrative  procculural  law 

The  domain  under  study  is  the  domain  of  administrative  procedural  law  The  legal  sources 
involved  are  the  (ieneral  Administrative  Law  (in  dutch  de  Algemene  Wet  Best uursrecht,  AWB), 
case  law  and  other  legal  texts.  In  administrative  law  a  set  of  instruments  is  provided  for  local  and 
governmental  authorities  to  accomplish  certain  objectives.  Next  t.o  that  adnnnistrati ve  law  pro- 
vides guarant<'es  f(jr  citizens.  Public  nature  and  p;*rticipation  are  guarantees  proceeding  a  decision 
of  an  authority,  legal  [)rotecti(jn  is  a  guarantee  afterwards.  At  the  retjuest  of  out!  or  more  citizens, 
a  more  or  less  independent  authority  checks  if  the  administration  follows  or  followed  the  ruh's.  In 
a  conflict  !  etween  a  local  or  govenmiental  authority  and  a  citizen  there  h;is  to  be  a  |u<lg<'ment  by 
an  in(lei>endent  court.  However  before  a  conflict  reaches  the  court  the  administration  its<df  may  be 
asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  attacked  decision  of  the  administration,  (lenerally  speaking  there 
are  two  courses  of  at  tion  for  a  party  concerned  ; 

-  to  start  admin istrativ(»  app<*al.  This  means  that  a  decision  taken  by  an  administration  will  be 
ti\sted  l)y  an  other  administration  (most  of  the  time  higher  in  the  hierarchy)  on  rtH[uest  of  a  party 
concerned. 

-  to  make  objections  The  admimstrational  body  which  has  taken  the  decision  will  reconsider  the 
case  on  recpiest  of  the  party  concerned. 

In  both  rases  ther<'  is  no  mdependent  court  involved,  but.  ev<'n  so  this  is  also  called  legal  protec- 
tion, body  nr  bodies  of  authority  which  have  to  test  or  reccjnsider  the  decisions  tak^n  ar<' 
obligatorily  stated  in  the  law.  The  system  is  (piite  complicated.  The  legislator  h.'is  state<l  <lifferent 
factors  which  delrrinine  which  procedure  has  to  be  followed. 

These  factors  ron< cm  the  nature  of  the  disputed  actions  of  the  authority,  the  iirld  in  which  the 
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«h.s|mlrtl  a«inni  WMN  taken,  (lir  »iiialiiy  <>l  the  party  »'f)U(('riH'(l.  tlw  type  of  administration  thai 
has  takrh  the  tie*  imou  In  (h<'  new  (ien<'ral  Administrative  [,u\v  (AWB)  the  procechuM  of  making 
ohjertions  (and  a.sk  the  administration  to  reconsider  tin-  (h^cision)  is  a  pre-procednre  for  achnission 
lo  the  court.  'I'he  re«t'iit  reorgainsation  of  tht^  courts  in  the  Nf'therhinds  has  provi<h'd  new  admin- 
istrative colle;;e.s  m  th<'  law  courts.  Solving  problems  in  the  domain  of  administrative  procedural 
law  involv<'.s  planning  and  assessment.  Mecatise  the  exchange  of  documents  Ix^tween  the  parties 
involved  phiys  an  important  role  in  the  administrative  procedure,  students  need  to  learn  to  assess 
the  form  and  content  of  the  docnnnMits  involved,  need  to  learn  to  act  and  reart  in  the  [)rocedure. 
need  to  learn  tn  (  t>n.struct  the  necessary  documents  and  need  to  learn  to  plan  the  course  of  action. 
In  doing  so  they  ne<'d  to  learn  to  take  the  standpoint  of  the  official  body  as  well  cis  the  standpoint 
nf  t he  citi'/<'n(s) 

A  east*  <lfs<:i'ii)ti()u 

A  legal  (as»'.  as  Used  in  Dtitdi  legal  education,  is  a  written  description  (a  kind  of  r<'stricted 
story)  of  a  (p(«lenlial)  problem  .situation  iti  which  some  facts  and  ev(Mits  are  mentione'd.  A  link 
with  a  certain  field  of  law  is  alnsidy  made.  A  case  description  is  ai)OUt  a  half  pag(^  to  a  page 
long  ami  <mh1n  with  a  (piestion  which  r<»strict.s  the  problem  situation  and  the  [)ossibl<'  solutions  to 
tin-  problem  (tin-  jpiestion  sets  the  direction  and  puts  the  student  on  a  certain  track).  The  main 
(Mluratnmal  gnal  nf  solving  a  Citsc  is  (for  a  student)  to  learn  to  handle  the  theoretical  concepts  in 
a  speciiic  lield  of  law.  to  h^am  to  find  and  apply  the  specific  body  of  norms,  to  learn  to  plan  th<* 
comses  of  action  and  to  learn  to  construct  a  solution  which  is  legally  correct.  Administrativ<»  law 
exp<  rts  and  students  from  the  faculty  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  wer<-  engaged  in 
solvmg  the  pjobh  in  Ix^low.  The  thinking  aloud  protocols  gath<*red  in  this  exjx'riment  will  be  used 
lor  (re)<  unsl rui  t  nig  ih«'  model  for  teaching  legal  prohlein  solving.  The  student  protocols  will  be 
Used  for  del<'(  ling  misconceptions  and  lacks  of  knowledge. 

Mayor  <iiid  .dWerini'M  i>f  Maa^stiicht  decitled  I)y  degree  of  M)  July  19B1,  to  grant  permission  to  the  Bowl 
eorp(tr.iti<»ii  in  Maastricht,  un(h  r  clause  r>(>  (jf  the  Housing  Act,  to  use  tlu;  liouse  at  Looiersgraclit  mind)er 
\2  a.s  an  oWu  v  I'ids  is  under  tiie  condition  that  the  corporation  makes  suitahh*  for  residence  (for  one  and 
two  pn.sou  lion.si  holds)  the  office  at  LooitTsgracht  nninher  8  which  is  iu  ownership  of  tlie  Bowl  corporation. 
'I'iie  Proviiui;d  (N)rporation  for  Mental  He.alth  in  Linihurg  which  has  an  office  at  Looiersgracht  number 
8  is  Very  nnicli  opposed  to  tlie  (hicisioii  of  tlie  Mayor  and  aldermen. 

What  artjoiis  v;\h  they  take  and  at  which  monieiit? 

Domain  ic^pnisentation  and  task  iiiodol 

A  tejichable  model  for  legal  ])robh'm  solving  has  to  be  constructed  and  decisions  on  how  to  teacb 
this  model  to  law  students  have  to  be  made.  A  rational  reconstruction  o{  the  domain  knowledge 
and  |)rol>lem  solving  strategi(\s  are  necessary  because  there  is  no  suitable  approach  neither  in 
instructional  material  or  in  practice.  Ex[)erts  solving  problems  have  an  approach  which  is  not 
suitable  for  teaching  (according  to  a  first  analysis  made  of  thinking  aloud  protocols  of  experts 
in  th<'  field  of  administrative  law.  sfdving  an  administrative  law  problem).  An  analysis  of  tbe 
t.ypes  and  structures  of  the  domain  knowledge  is  needed.  Besides  that,  an  interpretation  model 
from  the  KADS  library  of  interpretation  models  is  a  starting  point  for  modelling  the  task  and 
the  inferences.  Regulations  consist  of  abstract  norms  and  definitions.  There  are  also  regulations 
wbich  d(dine  authority.  Procedural  law  contains  definitions,  [>roc<»dures  and  courses  of  action  and 
divides  tasks  and  |)laus  over  time.  To  construct  a  model  of  tin*  world  actions,  objects  ami  agents 
are  distinguished  and  hierarchies  of  tyjies  are  coiistruct(Hl.  These  typologies  are  used  in  reasoning 
(deiiHaan  Hn'uker.  H)!)l).  To  mo(h'l  tlu'  world  of  administrat ive  procedural  law  type  hierarchies 
and  consist-of  relat ions  are  constructed. 
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Figure  1:  Examples  of  tree  structures  iu  the  domain  of  Administrative  procedural  law 

A  most  typical  tjusk  in  the  domain  of  law  is  assessment.  A  case  (situation,  events)  has  to  be 
assessed  according  to  a  body  of  norms.  Less  frequently  occurring  tasks  are  drafting  of  regulations 
(a  design  task)  or  finding  courses  of  action  (a  planning  task).  But  even  then  <ussessiuent  is  implied. 
For  example  in  a(hiiinistrative  law  different  kinds  of  documents  play  a  role.  First,  of  all  a  recpiest 
is  made  to  an  antiiority  for  a  i)ermit.  Then  a  decision  is  made  by  the  autliority.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  objecting  against  the  decision.  For  the  party  directly  involved  ;us  well  ;us  for  a  third 
party  concerned.  They  have  to  write  a  complaint  and  send  it  to  the  ofiicial  body.  There  is  a  lot  of 
interaction  going  on  on  paper,  documents  are  exchanged,  a  file  grows.  This  exchange  of  <h)CunnMits 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  administrative  process.  You  have  to  he  in  time  tor  the  right  document 
and  write  the  right  kind  of  objections  to  be  able  to  proceed.  In  the  process  ol  action  and  reaction  a 
ciise  is  build  so  to  speak.  Dependmg  on  the  state  of  the  documents  and  the  [)osition  in  tli<'  process 
a  certain  kind  of  problem  may  arise  (so  a  specific  ciuse  is  build)  which  re(|uir»'s  a  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  decision.  Iii  this  procj'dure  planning  as  well  <is  assessment  is  involved.  A  conceptual 
mo<l(d  of  assessment  is  under  develo))iiuMit  in  the  ConnnonKADS  project  as  part  of  the  library  of 
interpretation  models  (Aamodt  ct  al,  1992).  An  interpretation  model  is  an  abstract  concejitiial 
MKxhd  of  a  set  of  problem  solving  methods  in  terms  of  inference  steps.  This  model  can  be  used  in 
the  process  of  ac(iuiring  knowledge  for  building  artificial  legal  problem  solvers.  Assessment  tasks 
are  characterized  by  tln^  fact  that  a  description  of  a  case  (situation,  evmts)  has  to  be  compared 
(licus  to  be  applied)  to  norms  in  order  to  reach  a  decision.  The  task  ol  a>srssiii<*nt  consists  ol 
two  subtasks.  Case  abstraction  and  norm  application.  In  c<ise  abstraction  a  case  descrijition  is 
translated  into  abstract  terms,  the  relevant  items  are  selected  and  abstracted.  A  ciisr  description  is 
a  structure  of  eveiits  or  situatioiis.  The  abstraction  is  in  most  ciuses  identiiication  or  classification 
of  instances  as  concepts.  The  inference  that  has  to  take  place  is  abstraction/transformation.  An 
event  or  situati(jn  m  the  world  luus  to  be  abstracted  (to  be  able  to  compare  it  to  a  norm,  norms  are 
stated  in  abstract  terms)  and/or  transformed  (to  a  legally  relevant  concept,  evmt  or  situation). 
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ca»«  <^«»crlptloD  world  model 


Figure  2:  Legal  a$.s tssme.nt 


Suiiiiiiai-y 

A  rr|)irsrii(M! ion  oi'  tilt'  (l()m;iiii  knowledge,  especially  representing  tlie  world  in  which  the 
regiilal ions  pl.iy  a  roir,  has  to  he  i>ert'onued.  The  function  of  the  prospective  system  is  education, 
this  means  tliat  the  knowledge  should  he  structured  in  a  way  suitable  for  teaching  and  learning. 
The  tasks  involved  shouhl  he  nunielled.  The  assessment  model  could  be  a  starting  point  to  model 
the  task  of  solving  administrative  law  problems.  Thinking  aloud  protocols  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  administrative  law  and  of  students  of  the  law  faculty  will  be  used  in  this  modelling  process. 
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Abstract:  The  Collaboratory  Notebook  is  a  networked,  multimedia  knowledge- 
building  environment  which  has  been  designed  to  help  students,  teachers  and  scientists 
share  inquiry  over  the  boundaries  of  time  and  space.  Developed  as  part  of  the  Learning 
Through  Collaborative  Visualization  Project  (CoVis),  the  Collaboratory  Notebook 
extends  the  metaphor  of  a  scientists'  laboratory  notebook  with  facilities  for  sharing 
inquiry  among  multiple  project  partners  who  may  be  distributed  across  institutions,  or 
across  the  country.  Within  these  facilities,  the  software  provides  a  supporting  structure 
for  scientific  dialogue  which  is  tailored  to  students'  attempts  to  learn  about  science 
through  project-enhanced  science  learning. 

1.0  The  CoVis  Project 

Science,  as  it  is  frequently  taught  in  high  school,  can  be  a  pretty  dull  affair.  After  studying  several 
years  of  it  in  the  traditional  mode,  a  student  may  come  safely  away  with  barely  any  impression  of  what  a 
multifaceted  and  socially  dynamic  enterprise  it  can  be. 

The  Learning  Through  Collaborative  Visualization  Project  (CoVis)  is  an  allciiipt  to  change  the  way 
that  science  is  taught  and  learned  in  high  schools  through  the  use  of  high-performance  computing  and 
communications  technologies  (Pea  and  Gomez,  1992;  Pea,  1993).  In  this  NSF-sponsorcd  tcslbcd  project, 
our  team  has  adapted  technologies  used  by  scientists  in  the  research  world  for  use  by  high  school  students  in 
their  own  classroom  research  projects.  Project-enhanced  science  learning  (Ruopp,  Gal  ct  al.  1993)  represents 
a  transition  from  traditional  textbook-  and  lecture-oriented  classrooms  to  ones  in  which  learning  occurs  in 
the  course  of  more  authentic  scientific  inquiry.  This  new  mode  of  learning  may  help  science  education  to 
overcome  the  criticism  that  it  helps  develop  only  inert  knowledge  that  students  arc  unable  to  apply  in 
appropriate  contexts  (Brown,  Collins,  &  Duguid,  1989;  Hawkins  and  Pea,  1987:  Lave,  1990;  Lave  & 
vVenger,  1991). 

To  support  the  transition  to  more  authentic  project-enhanced  learning,  the  CoVis  software  suite 
provides  "front  ends"  to  visualization  tools  used  by  researchers  in  the  atmospheric  sciences  which  make 
them  usable  by  9th  to  12th  grade  students  of  earth  and  environmental  science  (Mshman  and  D'Amico, 
1994:  Gordin,  Poiman  and  Pea,  in  press).  Also,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  collaborative  fashion  in  which 
science  is  often  practiced  (Lederberg  &  Uncapher,  1989),  CoVis  has  provided  earth  and  environmental 
science  students  at  our  two  participating  high  school  sites  with  a  variety  of  means  to  discuss  the  research 
they  perform  with  one  another,  and  with  distant  researchers  and  science  educators.' 


^  CoVis  is  the  first  educational  application  of  primary  rate  ISDN  service.  Using  this  new  service,  local 
cthernet  networks  at  our  two  participating  high  sch(X)ls  are  linked  to  Northwestern  University's  campus 
backbone  and  the  Internet.  Students  and  teachers  participating  in  CoVis  classes  each  have  personal  e-mail 
accounts  which  they  can  use  io  contact  scientists  worldwide,  and  full  use  of  Internet  "surllng"  tools  such  as 
TurhoGophcr  and  Mosaic  to  perform  research.  Also,  to  support  collaboration  between  the  distant  sites, 
students  and  teachers  make  use  of  the  Cruiser''^^  video  and  audio  teleconferencing  system  developed  at 
Bellcore,  and  Timbuktu  Pro^^^  screen-sharing  software  from  l*arallon  Computing.  These  tw(>  technologies, 
in  concert,  allow  students  lo  share  their  project  work  synchronously  across  classrooms,  and  with  CoVis 
graduate  students  at  Northwestern. 
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One  unique  tool  that  wc  have  provided  to  CoVis  students  and  teachers  in  this  regard  Is  the 
Collaboratory  Notebook.  This  custom.-crafted  groupware  application  is  designed  to  support  collaboration  on 
projects  across  a  widely-distributed  community  of  students,  teachers  and  scientists.  Sites  encompassed  by 
the  CoVis  community  currently  include  two  suburban  Chicago  high  schools,  an  atmospheric  science 
research  lab  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  and  the  Exploratorium  science  museum  in 
San  Francisco,  California.  However,  the  design  of  the  Collaboratory  Notebook  pennits  us  to  easily  extend 
our  community  to  any  locations  that  the  Internet  can  reach.^ 

Using  advanced  network  technology,  we  aim  to  fashion  a  knowledge-building  community  that  brings 
isolated  classrooms  and  university  labs  together  in  research.  In  this  way,  we  are  attempting  to  foster  a 
culture  in  which  learning  goals  and  learning  resources  may  be  imported  and  exported  freely  through 
classroom  walls,  creating  a  "contagion  of  mind  with  mind**  (Dewey,  1899).  We  sec  this  as  the  ultimate 
extension  of  the  ideal  represented  by  what  Perkins  (1993)  calls  a  *^eulture  of  thinking".  By  participating  in 
such  a  culture,  students  may  be  involved  in  ways  of  working  and  learning  that  are  currently  restricted  to 
university  research  labs,  and  may  consider  scientific  careers  more  seriously  than  they  otherwise  would.  In 
any  event,  their  impressions  of  what  "doing  science"  is  like  may  be  more  substantial  than  the  rough 
caricatures  that  many  students  depart  high  school  with. 

This  paper  describes  the  place  that  the  Collaboratory  Notebook  has  within  this  vision.  We  begin  by 
outlining  some  of  the  design  rationale  that  have  driven  the  initial  development  of  the  software,  including 
assumptions  made  by  the  researchers  about  the  classrooms  in  which  it  would  be  used  and  the  way  that 
project-enhanced  science  learning  and  teaching  would  be  practiced  there.  We  then  attempt  to  lay  out  the 
lessons  that  we  have  learned  during  the  early  days  of  the  software's  use  by  students,  teachers  and  scientists, 
and  discuss  more  broadly  the  implications  of  these  lessons  for  the  development  and  use  of  groupware  for 
school  settings. 

2.0  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Collaboratory  Notebook 

Most  simply,  the  Collaboratory  Notebook  is  a  structured  hypermedia  database  in  which  students  and 
other  CoVis  community  members  can  record  and  elaborate  upon  project  ideas  and  efforts.  These  recordings 
take  the  form  of  text  and  annotated  images  such  as  charts,  graphs,  satellite  photos  and  other  scientific 
visualizations  that  are  generated  in  the  course  of  a  project. 

The  organizing  structure  of  the  Collaboratory  Notebook's  database  is  built  upon  a  library  metaphor; 
with  a  bookshelf,  notebooks,  and  pages  being  the  primary  interface  elements.  When  a  student,  teacher  or 
scientist  logs  on,  his  bookshelf  displays  all  of  the  notebooks  which  he  is  permitted  to  read  and  write  in. 
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Figure  1.  A  Bookshelf.  The  color  and  letter  on  the  icons  at  left  indicate  whether  the  notebook 
is  a  private  journal  (J),  group  project  notebook  (P)  or  public  discussion  (D). 


^  The  Collaboratory  Notebook  is  a  Macintosh  application  which  runs  on  7  Quadra  700s  at  each  of  our 
participating  high  schools.  This  application  functions  as  a  client  to  an  Oracle  database  maintained  at 
Northwestern  University  on  a  Sun  Sparcstation,  which  stores  all  notebook  data.  Communication  between 
each  Macintosh  and  the  database  server  takes  place  via  TCP/IP  using  Oracle's  SQL*Net  driver  for  the 
Macintosh, 
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Any  user  may  create  three  different  kinds  of  notebooks.  These  are: 


Private  Journals.  Only  the  author  (creator)  of  a  private  journal  can  read  or  write  in  it. 

Group  Project  notebooks*  A  project  notebook  can  have  one  or  more  authors.  Only  its  authors 

are  permitted  to  read  or  contribute  to  it. 
Public  Discussions.   A  discussion  is  a  public  notebook  open  for  any  member  of  the  CoVis 

community  to  read  and  contribute  to. 

Within  each  notebook  are  an  arbitrary  number  of  pages,  written  by  its  authors.  These  can  be  organized 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  a  simple  sequential  ordering  (like  that  of  Usenet  newsgroups)  to  rather  elaborate 
interconnected  webs. 

2.1  Writing  in  a  Notebook 

In  order  to  help  students  organize  and  make  sense  of  their  efforts  while  working  on  science  projects, 
the  Collaboratory  Notebook  encourages  them  to  write  in  small  chunks,  referred  to  as  '*pages'\  These  pages 
are  organized  using  hypermedia  links  that  describe  the  relationships  they  bear  to  one  another  in  a  vocabulary 
of  scientific  dialogue. 

When  a  notebook  author  or  authors  wish  to  write  something  new,  they  open  a  notebook,  and  create  a 
new  page  within  it.  A.  "page  writing  window"  then  pops  up  on  the  screen,  with  blank  areas  for  a  page  (itle 
and  body  text.  There  is  also  a  button  which  provides  a  means  of  attaching  pictures  to  the  page. 
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Figure  2.  A  new  page  being  written  hy  two  authors. 

The  band  of  icons  near  the  bottom  of  the  page  writing  window  provides  authors  with  an  array  of 
possible  labels  to  describe  what  they  write.  At  any  time  in  writing  a  page,  the  authors  choose  one  of  these 
labels.  The  software  allows  them  to  change  their  minds  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  their  work,  if  their  sense 
of  what  they  have  written  changes;  however,  the  computer  does  not  save  the  page  until  some  label  has  been 
chosen. 

The  set  of  page  labels  that  we  are  presently  experimenting  with  consists  of: 

•  information 

•  a  commentary  on  someone  else's  writing 

•  a  question 

•  a  conjecture  (possible  answer)  for  some  question 

•  evidence  for  or  evidence  against  a  conjecture 

•  a  plan  for  action 

•  a  step  in  a  plan 

If  a  new  piigc  has  been  vvrillen  in  response  lo  another  page  in  the  notebook,  the  software  creates 
hypermedia  links  between  the  new  page  and  the  previous  one.  using  the  labels  that  their  respective  authors 
have  given  them.  All  (>f  the  choices  of  page  labels  are  available  to  an  author  creating  an  entirely  new  page. 
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Figure  4,  A  notebook  page  being  read 

however  an  author  writing  a  response  to  an  older  page  is  limited  to  a  subset  of  these  labels,  according  to  the 
to  the  semantics  of  the  label  chosen  for  the  page  he  is  responding  to.  These  limitations  are  put  in  place  as  a 
framework  that  encourages  articulation  of  crucial  steps  in  an  inquiry. 

For  example,  an  author  may  not  link  a  new  page  as  evidence  for  or  against  a  question,  since  a 
question  does  not  put  forward  an  explicit  claim.  However,  an  author  may  to  respond  to  a  question  with  a 
conjecture  about  a  possible  answer,  and  conjectures  may  in  turn  be  responded  to  with  evidence,  since  they 
imply  predictions.  In  a  similar  fashion,  a  plan  of  action  is  not  allowed  as  a  response  to  the  noncommittal 
"infonnation",  but  is  permitted  as  a  response  to  a  conjecture  or  a  question,  which  more  explicitly  call  out 
for  investigation. 


Page  Type 

Response  Palette 

Question 

Information,  Question,  Commentary, 
Conjecture,  Plan 

L-i-l  Conjecture 

Information,  Question,  Commentary, 
Plans,  Evidence  For,  Evidence  Against 

Plan 

Information,  Question,  Commentary, 
Step  in  a  Plan 

Figure  3,  Response  palettes  available  for  question,  conjecture  and  plan  pages. 


These  varying  sets  of  response  palettes  for  pages  of  different  types  represent  a  kind  of  scaffolding  for 
project-related  dialogue.';.  This  dialogue  scaffolding  has  embedded  within  it  a  simple  research  strategy: 
"begin  with  a  question,  project  possible  answers,  develop  a  research  plan,  and  follow  each  step  through".  In 
its  gross  structure  and  purpose,  it  bears  some  affinity  to  ideas  such  as  Collins  and  Ferguson's  (1993) 
"cpistcmic  forms  and  epistemic  games",  and  Perkins*  (1986)  **thinking  frames";  though  our  emphasis  here 
is  more  directly  on  facilitating  a  learning  dialogue  between  collaborators  than  on  an  individuals'  thinking. 

2.2  Following  Discussions  in  a  Notebook 

Notebook  readers  can  follow  threads  of  dialogue  from  page  to  page  using  link  buttons  that  appear  on 
the  right  and  left  of  each  page  window  (see  Figure  4),  The  right-hand  arrow  buttons  allow  browsing  forward 
in  the  web  of  dialogue,  while  the  left-hand  button  allows  browsing  backward.  The  color  of  these  buttons, 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  response  categories  for  a  page  of  the  given  type,  change  to  indicate  how  many 
responses  of  each  kind  have  been  made  to  that  page  so  far. 

These  colored  link  buttons  serve  two  purposes.  First,  they  show  the  **beaten  paths"  that  others  have 
taken  in  responding  to  each  page,  reflecting  a  kind  of  social  consensus.  Second,  they  serve  as  prompts  for 
further  writing.  For  instance,  when  a  student  reads  a  conjecture  page,  its  display  reminds  him  that  in 
addition  to  raising  questions  about  it,  commenting,  or  adding  more  information,  he  might  respond  by 
providing  evidence  for  or  against  it.  Similarly,  when  he  is  reading  a  question,  he  is  reminded  that  ho  could 
propose  a  conjecture  about  it  or  a  plan  to  research  an  answer. 
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A  broader  overview  of  the  dialogue  taking  place  in  a  notebook  is  provided  by  its  tabic  of  contents  (see 
Figure  5).  This  window  shows  the  title  and  authorship  of  the  notebook,  and  provides  a  scrolling  list  of  its 
pages  which  can  be  sorted  in  several  ways. 
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Figure  5.  A  notebook  table  of  contents 


Each  line  in  the  list  of  pages  begins  with  an  icon  which  indicates  what  type  of  page  it  represents.  To 
the  right  of  these  are  its  title,  a  list  of  the  authors  who  wrote  it,  and  the  date  that  they  wrote  it  on.  If  a  page 
has  been  responded  to,  it  appears  with  a  twist-down  triangle  to  the  left  of  it.  Clicking  on  this  triangle 
displays  the  immediate  responses  to  that  page,  indented  beneath  it.  More  deeply  indented  pages  are  ones 
written  further  along  in  the  chain  of  dialogue;  thus,  the  table  of  contents  for  a  notebook  allows  a  reader  to 
view,  in  diagrammatic  form,  any  strand  of  conversation  that  has  taken  place  within  it.  By  clicking  on  any 
one  of  the  pages,  he  can  also  jump  directly  to  it  without  navigating  from  page  to  page. 

3.0  Designers'  Assumptions  and  Expectations  of  Use 

Now  that  we  have  said  a  little  about  how  the  CoUaboratory  Notebook  works,  we  would  like  to  say 
something  more  about  why  we  designed  it  as  we  did,  and  how  we  expected  it  to  fit  into  its  intended 
settings.  At  this  point,  we  must  outline  a  few  of  our  theoretical  perspectives  on  science  learning.  The  most 
important  of  these  are: 

•  The  practice  of  science  has  important  social  dimensions  which  deserve  a  place  in  higii  school 
science  learning.  Learning  about  a  science  ideally  involves  a  process  of  "cnculturation"  into  a 
community  of  its  practice,  in  the  sense  used  by  Perkins  (1993). 

•  The  process  of  enculturation  into  a  community  of  practice  includes  the  appropriation  of  some  of  the 
language  which  customarily  accompanies  and  facilitates  its  tasks.  Since  language  is  acquired  only 
through  use  (Bruner,  1990),  students'  articulation  of  their  ideas  and  the  process  of  their  learning 
while  they  work  is  crucial  to  enculturation.  (See  Collins,  in  press,  for  further  benefits  of 
articulation.) 

•  The  effort  to  reason  purposefully  in  collaboration  with  others,  especially  in  writing,  provides  the 
best  possible  motivation  and  occasion  for  articulation. 

•  Open  and  purposeful  dialogue  with  respect  to  a  shared  goal  is  not,  in  itself,  scientific.  Rather, 
science  has  a  unique  speech  genre  of  its  own  (Wertch,  1991),  and  science  learning  should  provide 
students  with  experiences  that  will  enable  them  to  *Tmd  a  voice'*  within  it  (Belcnky  et.  al,  1986), 

•  Some  elements  of  the  scientific  speech  genre  can  be  embodied  within  electronic  media  in  such  a  way 
that  they  facilitate  both  the  acts  of  investigation  and  the  process  of  finding  a  voice  within  this 
speech  genre. 

In  light  of  these  theoretical  perspectives,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  design  of  the 
CoUaboratory  NotebiK^k  to  facilitating  project-centered  dialogue.  This  attention  is  retlected  especially  in  iwo 
facets  of  the  software. 

Page  Labels.  We  expected  that  our  snialK  fixed  set  of  page  labels  would  ha\c  three  significant 
advantages  for  the  CoVis  coninumity.  First,  we  wanted  to  draw  students*  attention  to  the  small  intermediate 
products  that  are  required  in  the  course  ol"  performing  investigations.  We  believed  (his  would  he  helpl'ul  tt» 
leachers  and  scientist  menlois  by  providing  significant  milestones  for  iheni  lo  use  in  tracking  students* 
progress  within  a  project. 
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vSccond,  wc  expected  that  the  conversations  that  students  and  teachers  would  have  both  within,  and  in 
reference  to  the  Col  laboratory  Notebook  would  make  explicit  the  privileged  :Uatus  given  lo  questions, 
c()njcc'turcs,  research  plans  and  evidence  in  scicnlillc  dialogue,  and  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
find  a  voice  within  this  speech  genre. 

Last,  we  felt  that  a  limited  range  of  page  types  and  possibilities  for  linking  them  would  encourage  the 
development  of  consistent  conventions  of  use  across  the  large,  distributed  community  that  CoVis  supports. 
This,  in  turn,  would  facilitate  remote  collaboration  and  the  fullest  use  of  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
community. 

Tables  of  Contents.  Wc  anticipated  that  one  of  the  teachers'  and  scientist  mentors'  greatest  needs 
within  the  Coilaboratory  Notebook  environment  would  be  a  means  to  rapidly  determine  the  state  of  a 
project  effort.  In  order  to  be  effective  coaches  of  project  science,  we  felt  that  teachers  and  mentors  would 
need  to  quickly  determine  where  a  project  effort  was  headed,  what  had  been  accomplished,  how  labour  was 
being  distributed  by  the  participants,  and  so  on.  By  logging  on  and  viewing  the  tables  of  contents 'for 
students*  project  notebooks,  wc  expected  that  teachers  and  scientist  mentors  would  be  able  to  get  a  quick 
overview  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  a  particular  project  team,  without  asking  them  to  submit  a 
report  or  make  a  formal  presentation. 

Besides  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular  types  of  pages,  a  notebook's  table  of  contents  can 
indicate  other  things  about  a  project  effort  that  a  coach  might  find  useful  to  know.  For  example,  if  some 
group  action,  like  a  novel  weather  visualization,  graphic,  or  illustration  has  been  recorded,  one  may  ask, 
was  it  followed  up  with  research  questions?  Were  these  the  sort  of  "wonderment"  questions  that  seem  likely 
to  lead  to  new  learning  (Scardamalia  and  Bereiter,  1991),  or  merely  the  sort  that  one  might  answer  by 
leafing  through  an  encyclopedia?  If  wonderment  questions  were  posed,  were  they  followed  up  with  any 
conjectures  that  could  be  proven  or  disproven  with  available  or  collectable  data?  And  were  plans  made  for 
collecting  such  data? 

4.0  Lessons  from  Early  Use  of  the  Coilaboratory  Notebook 

Though  the  software  has  only  been  available  for  use  in  our  classrooms  for  five  months  at  the  lime  of 
this  writing,  some  of  our  expectations  about  the  purposes  that  it  would  serve  have  already  been  given 
significant  testing.  Four  CoVis  teachers  have  had  their  students  use  the  software  in  a  variety  of  project 
contexts,  spanning  roughly  45  hours  of  class  time  in  total  over  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  1993/1994 
school  year.  In  this  time,  1 18  students  in  6  classes  have  created  59  notebooks  containing  a  total  of  352 
pages. 

Our  current  design  of  page  labels  and  links  has  met  with  mixed  success.  In  at  least  two  projects,  this 
design  seems  to  have  helped  teachers  to  make  work  assignments  involving  collaboration  clear  to  their 
students.  By  sketching  or  modeling  the  hierarchies  of  notebook  pages  that  they  would  like  their  students  to 
create,  teachers  can  describe  in  rough  outline  the  kinds  of  dialogues  that  they  see  as  suitable  to  a  particular 
research  purpose.  This  allows  them  to  provide  some  high-level  guidance  to  their  students  with  respect  lo 
dialogues  between  student  collaborators,  and  among  student  collaborators  and  remote  mentors. 

Our  expectation  that  a  small  set  of  page  types  would  help  in  establishing  conventions  for  the  use  of 
Coilaboratory  Notebook  seems  to  have  been  partially  validated  as  well.  In  classroom  uses  so  far,  we  have 
seen  customs  of  work  arise  that  involve  specific  forms  of  page  hierarchies  to  support  dialogues  for  a  variety 
of  ends.  For  example,  teachers  have  invented  forms  to  support  the  revision  of  successive  drafts  of  .students' 
project  proposals,  the  organization  of  knowledge  gleaned  by  students  from  interviews  with  experts,  the 
pooling  of  knowledge  about  weather  prediction,  and  the  sharing  of  responsibility  between  a  teacher  and  a 
graduate  student  for  mentoring  groups  of  students  working  on  projects. 

To  this  point,  however,  the  range  of  page  labels  in  our  experimental  set  has  not  been  used  to  its 
fullest.  Although  students  and  teachers  took  very  easily  to  using  the  infonnation,  question,  commentary  and 
plan  labels  to  compose  simple  webs  of  project-centered  dialogue,  it  is  taking  some  time  for  them  to  develop 
more  elaborate  customs  that  involve  conjecture  and  evidence  pages  in  a  way  that  is  central  to  these 
conversations.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  reflection  of  many  things:  of  (1)  the  fact  that  both  our  teachers'  and 
students  are  new  to  the  project-enhanced  method  of  science  learning,  (2)  the  need  for  new  assessment 
strategics  to  complement  the  new  modes  of  learning,  (3)  the  practical  limitations  of  our  software  and  «he 
technical  setting  in  which  it  is  used,  and  (4)  our  own  difficulty  in  communicating  the  purposes  and 
potential  uses  of  the  software  clearly  to  teachers  at  an  early  stage.  We  will  attempt  to  explain  each  of  these 
now  in  turn. 

Though  the  ultimate  goal  of  building  CoVis'  distributed  learning  environment  is  to  make  the 
teaching  and  learning  practices  of  high  school  more  similar  to  those  of  the  research  lab,  classroom  practices 
in  a  public  school  science  classroom  arise  from  a  marriage  between  this  tradition  and  its  own.  very  different 
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one.  Part  of  the  difficulty  that  our  teachers  and  students  are  facing  in  their  adoption  of  the  CoIIaboratory 
Notebook  seems  to  stem  from  the  sharp  disjunction  between  the  inquiry-centered  dialogue  that  is  privileged 
by  our  software's  page  labels,  and  the  assessment-driven  dialogues  that  traditionally  take  place  in 
classrooms.  On  the  whole,  our  teachers  have  been  loath  to  assign  any  work  to  which  they  cannot 
confidently  attach  a  grade  value»  and  their  students  have  been  quite  opposed  to  doing  such  work.  Since  our 
teachers  are  only  just  beginning  to  adopt  the  kinds  of  metrics  that  will  help  them  to  assess  the  work  done 
by  their  students*  using  the  CoIIaboratory  Notebook*  their  efforts  to  make  better  use  of  the  tool  are  likely 
to  move  in  step  with  this  initiative. 

In  light  of  the  strong  bond  between  assessment  and  adoption,  it  may  be  useful  for  us  to  alter  our 
design  to  incorporate  special  forms  of  pages  for  project  proposals,  delivery  contracts  between  teachers  and 
students,  and  even  interim  status  reports  from  teachers.  In  appropriating  the  software  to  their  current  uses, 
teachers  and  students  have  frequently  used  our  ^^information''  pages  for  purposes  like  these. 

Our  tables  of  contents  proved  to  be  a  good  start  for  a  project  monitoring  and  assessment  aid,  but  will 
clearly  not  be  adequate  to  this  purpose  in  the  long  run.  It  has  proven  more  time-  and  labor-intensive  than  we 
had  anticipated  for  teachers  to  track  student  progress  on  projects,  primarily  because  a  notebook's  table  of 
contents  does  not  provide  them  with  a  simple  and  efficient  way  to  track  change  from  day  to  day  or  week  to 
week.  Before  the  start  of  the  next  school  year,  we  plan  to  implement  a  set  of  tools  designed  specifically  to 
aid  in  project  monitoring.  These  will  need  to  be  designed  in  close  consultation  with  teachers. 

In  the  future,  we  will  also  need  to  be  more  concerned  to  provide  our  teachers  with  ways  to  review 
their  students*  work  at  home,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  doing  with  paper  documents.  Since  our  software 
currently  makes  large  demands  on  both  system  RAM  and  the  speed  of  its  connection  to  our  database  server, 
our  teachers  are  not  all  currently  equipped  to  use  the  software  from  their  homes  using  the  university  SLIP 
facilities.  As  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem,  we  recently  implemented  a  new  software  feature  that  allows 
teachers  to  download  a  notebook*s  entire  contents  to  a  floppy  disk,  and  read  it  at  home  with  a  standalone 
version  of  the  application.  However,  this  does  not  provide  help  to  teachers  who  do  not  have  computers 
capable  of  running  our  software. 

5.0  Challenges  for  the  Design  and  use  of  Groupware  for  School  Settings 

In  addition  to  those  stated  above,  three  more  general  lessons  that  the  CoVis  team  has  learned  this  year 
deserve  special  attention  by  developers  and  users  of  future  systems  to  support  collaborative  learning  over 
distance. 

First,  in  order  to  reap  the  pedagogical  benefit  of  technologies  for  asynchronous  collaboration^  one 
must  take  care  only  to  apply  them  in  projects  for  which  collaboration  is  needed.  The  coordination  of  nuiiti- 
party  efforts  over  time  must  be  integral  to  students'  efforts  in  producing  the  results  desired  for  a  project,  or 
the  challenge  of  the  collaboration  itself  will  only  serve  as  an  annoyance.  In  our  experience,  collaboration  is 
not  considered  a  benefit  by  high  school  students  unless  it  is  directly  useful  to  completing  the  work  that  is 
assigned  them.  Thus,  if  one  attempts  to  add  an  element  of  collaboration  to  students'  traditional  work  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  more  motivating,  the  results  are  very  likely  to  disappoint. 

Second,  the  network  connections  and  servers  that  support  distributed,  multimedia  learning 
environment  like  that  of  CoVis  must  be  very  well  maintained  and  very  reliable.  Because  class  periods  are 
usually  quite  short,  even  a  five  minute  interruption  in  service  at  an  inopportune  moment  can  throw 
teachers'  and  students'  plans  into  an  unrecoverable  tailspin;  and  a  loose  ethernet  connector  in  the  wrong 
place  can  degrade  the  performance  of  an  application  like  the  CoIIaboratory  Notebook  significantly.  If 
network  resources  are  relied  upon  to  a  degree  that  will  justify  their  cost,  such  failures  can  generate 
significant  distrust  and  disuse  of  the  technology — even  among  the  most  technically  savvy  teachers  and 
students. 

Finally,  since  teachers  often  plan  the  gross  structure  of  their  curricula  far  in  advance,  it  is  extremely 
important  for  developers  to  communicate  the  purpose  and  promise  of  groupwarc  tools  as  early  on  as 
possible,  in  a  way  that  teachers  can  clearly  relate  to  their  own  curricular  goals  and  classroom  practices.  In  an 
environment  like  the  CoVis  testbed,  where  teachers  and  students  have  access  to  a  large  variety  of  electronic 
media  including  email  and  itetnews,  fitting  a  tool  to  a  purpose  can  be  difficult.  For  this  reason,  the  special 
uses  of  the  different  tools  need  to  be  clearly  set  out,  and  consultants  must  be  available  with  whom  teachers 
can  discuss  and  develop  their  plans  to  use  them. 
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Abstract:  A  natural  language  system  originally  designed  to  understand  kinematics 
problems  has  been  transferred  to  different  topics  in  Physics  and  to  subject  areas  as  diverse 
as  Logic  and  Roman  Law.  These  intelligent  tutoring  systems  are  able  to  understand  plain 
English  text  and  can  engage  students  in  a  natural  language  dialogue.  Although  its 
capabilities  are  limited,  the  portability  of  this  natural  language  system  and  the  advantages  it 
offers  over  traditional  approaches  to  answer  judging  in  computer  assisted  instruction  make 
it  an  attractive  alternative  for  many  CAI  applications.  This  paper  describes  the  language 
processing  system  and  several  programs  that  use  it. 


INTRODUCTION 

For  many  students,  problem-solving  in  physics  consists  of  a  matching  formula  with  information  given 
in  a  problem  statement  (Chi,  Feltovich,  &  Glaser,  1981).  To  some  extent  this  can  be  done  without  a  proper 
grasp  of  the  physical  concepts  involved,  but  this  can  be  very  frustrating  for  students.  Ideally,  problem-solving 
should  reinforce  the  concepts  that  have  been  learned  in  class.  Coaching  a  student  in  problem-solving  involves 
dialogue  and  such  dialogues  are  often  Socra.tic  in  style  (Mestre,  Gerace,  Hardiman.  &  Lochhcad,  1987). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  computer  could  be  used  to  personalize  problem-solving  instruction,  even  in 
large  classes,  but  the  limited  language  capability  of  CAI  systems  has  made  it  difficult  to  achieve  this  goal 
(Trowbridge  &  Chioccariello,  1985).  Patrick  Suppes  (1990)  stresses  the  need  for  adequate  language  processing 
in  CAI  in  general,  and  some  intelligent  tutoring  systems  have  attempted  to  address  this  issue  (Brown,  Burton. 
&  de  Klcer,  1982).  However,  the  majority  of  CAI  programs,  even  intelligent  tutoring  systems,  still  avoid  the 
problem  by  constraining  the  user  to  menu  selections,  keyword  answers,  or  multiple-choice  questions. 

The  intelligent  tutoring  system,  ALBERT,  is  a  problem-solving  monitor  and  coach  that  has  been  used 
witli  high  school  and  college  level  physics  students  for  several  years  (Obcrem,  1987).  ALBERT  uses  a  natural 
language  system  to  understand  kinematics  problems  staled  in  plain  English.  The  program  not  only  understands 
physics  problems,  but  also  knows  how  to  solve  them  and  can  teach  a  student  how  to  solve  them  by  engaging 
the  student  in  a  plain  English  dialogue. 

ALBERT  was  originally  implemented  on  a  mainframe  computer  to  obtain  the  speed  required  for  the 
language  processing  and  problem-solving.  However,  advances  in  microcomputer  hardware  and  software  over  the 
last  few  years  have  made  it  possible  to  move  ALBERT  to  the  PC  and  Macintosh  platforms.  Due  to  the 
modular  construction  of  ALBERT,  it  has  been  possible  to  use  the  natural  language  system  and  the  expert 
problem  solver  in  several  new  programs  for  teaching  physics  and  other  subjects.  In  this  paper  we  discuss  four 
programs  that  incorporate  the  natural  language  system  developed  for  ALBERT. 

THE  NATURAL  LANGUAGE  SYSTEM 

The  natural  language  system  developed  for  ALBERT  is  intended  to  augment  existing  CAI  tools.  It  is 
not  a  generic  natural  language  processor.  ILS  robustness  in  the  programs  described  here  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  called  upon  to  operate  only  in  a  very  limited  domain  of  expertise  for  any  given  application.  In  the  case  of 
ALBERT,  the  language  system  is  only  used  to  understand  textbook  kinematics  problems  and  student-computer 
dialogues  about  kinematics.  ALBERTS  language  system  uses  a  synUictic  pattern  matching  technique  to  parse 
the  input  sentences  and  includes  semantic  routines  to  complete  the  process  of  understanding.  It  also  has  the 
ability  to  deal  with  syntactically  incomplete  sentence  fragments,  a  feature  required  for  dealing  with  the  vagar  ies 
of  the  more  colloquial  student-computer  dialogues.  The  dcpiirturc  from  the  keyword  matching  approach  of 
traditional  CAI  enables  ALBFRT  to  engage  students  in  a  fairly  natural  problem-solving  discussion. 
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Figure  1  iilustrates  the  major  components  of  ALBERT'S  language  processing  system.  The  vocabulary 
of  one  dimensional  kinematics  is  very  limited  and  largely  free  of  ambiguity.  Words  in  the  lexicon  are  therefore 
grouped  into  approximately  twenty  five  categories  based  on  their  semantic  function  in  this  domain  of  physics. 
Traditional  linguistic  groupings  such  as  noun  and  verb  are  not  used.  In  tlie  first  pass,  the  words  in  the  input 
text  are  parsed  into  a  numerical  string  where  each  number  in  the  string  corresponds  to  the  lexical  category  of  the 
associated  word.  Regular  patterns  occur  in  these  numerical  suings  and  these  patterns  correspond  to  syntactic 
entities  containing  important  information. 

A  knowledge-base  of  approximately  one  hundred  commonly  occurring  syntactic  patterns  is  maintained  in 
ALBERT.  This  list  of  patterns  was  obtained  by  analyzing  the  syntax,  of  textbook  physics  problems  and 
student-computer  dialogues.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  parse,  the  numerical  suing  derived  from  lexical  analysis 
is  searched  for  these  syntactic  patterns.  When  a  particular  pattern  is  identified  in  the  input  string,  a  parameter- 
driven  semantic  routined  is  called  to  extract  the  information  from  that  part  of  the  sentence.  Very  few  semantic 
routines  are  needed,  only  five  in  the  case  of  ALBERT.  When  semantic  processing  is  complete,  all  the 
information  in  the  typed  input  will  have  been  used  to  instantiate  variables  in  computational  models  of  the 
kinematics  expert ,  the  student,  and  the  tutorial  process. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  language  processor,  ALBERT  includes  a  generic  expert  problem-solver,  a 
tutorial  model  that  is  based  on  the  results  of  research  on  the  leaching  of  problem-solving  (Reif,  1981),  and  a 
tutorial  management  system  that  is  used  to  guide  ALBERT'S  interaction  with  the  student.  Although  all  of 
these  components  are  modular,  the  language  processor  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  development  of  new 
intelligent  uitoring  systems  requiring  natural  language  capability. 

MOVING  THE  LANGUAGE  SYSTEM  TO  A  NEW  DOMAIN 

Moving  ALBERT'S  natural  language  system  to  a  new  subject  area  is  a  relatively  simple  programming 
task,  but  it  does  require  a  significant  amount  of  effort  in  analyzing  the  language  of  the  new  domain.  Three 
components  of  the  language  system  need  to  be  modified  for  a  new  application:  a)  the  lexicon,  b)  the  syntactic 
pattern  database,  and  c)  the  semantic  routines.  The  first  two  take  the  form  of  alphanumeric  data.  Modifying 
them  is  a  straightforward  editing  task.  The  third  component  comprises  a  small  collection  of  sub-routines,  some 
of  which  are  generic  and  can  be  u-ansferred  to  new  programs  with  only  minor  modification.  For  example,  the 
routines  that  exUBct  and  store  the  numerical  values  of  physical  quantities  can  be  used  with  little  or  no  change. 
Modifying  the  semantic  routines  or  producing  additional  ones  is  a  programming  task  the  complexity  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  nauire  of  the  target  domain. 

Developing  a  new  lexicon  involves  analyzing  examples  of  the  language  that  will  be  typical  in  the  new 
area  of  interest.  Each  word  must  be  classified  according  to  its  semantic  function  and  added  to  the  appropriate 
group  in  the  vocabulary.  A  given  word  may  be  grouped  differently  for  different  applications  and,  in  new 
programs,  it  has  been  found  that  new  groups  need  to  be  added  to  the  lexicon  while  some  of  the  old  ones  can  be 
discarded.  The  vocabulary  can  be  refined  and  expanded  once  the  program  is  in  use. 
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Figure  1.  The  structure  of  ALBERT'S  natural  language  system 
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The  commonly  occurring  syntactic  structures  arc  also  identified  by  analyzing  examples  of  text  from  the 
new  domain.  These  must  be  encoded  as  numerical  patterns  to  match  the  word  classifications  in  the  lexicon.  A 
small  number  of  data  elements  are  associated  with  each  syntactic  pattern  to  act  as  parameters  for  the  appropriate 
semantic  routines.  Inevitably,  additional  syntactic  patterns  will  be  identified  during  the  initial  testing  phase  and 
can  be  included  at  that  time. 

The  examples  that  follow  show  how  the  process  just  described  has  been  used  to  produce  intelligent 
tutoring  systems  that  incorporate  a  natural  language  interface. 

FREEBODY 

Research  has  shown  that  students  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  learning  some  of  the  most  basic  concepts 
in  introductory  physics  (McDermott,  1991).  One  way  of  helping  students  to  understand  these  concepts  is  to 
engage  them  in  a  qualitative  dialogue  about  carefully  chosen  physical  situations.  This  often  requires  students  to 
draw  and  discuss  diagrams.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  language  processing,  one  must  address  the  problem  of 
understanding  student  diagrams  drawn  on  the  computer.  Although  research  is  providing  the  techniques  needed 
for  interpreting  text  and  graphics  in  complex  physical  situations  (Novak  &  Bulko,  1993),  the  problem  is  often 
simplified  by  the  unambiguous  nature  of  the  context,  for  example,  when  students  are  required  to  draw  vectors. 

Many  students  have  trouble  identifying  the  forces  exerted  on  a  given  object  (McDermoU,  1984).  A  "free- 
body  diagram"  is  a  formal  representation  in  which  the  forces  on  an  object  of  interest  arc  shown  as  vectors.  The 
student  is  expected  to  identify  the  type  of  each  force  and  the  agent  producing  the  force.  Some  students  find  it 
difficult  to  identify  all  of  the  forces.  They  propose  non-existent  forces  and  often  cannot  identify  the  agent 
producing  a  given  force.  FREEBODY  allows  students  to  draw  free-body  diagrams  on  the  computer  with  a 
mouse.  The  program  discusses  each  of  the  forces  that  the  student  draws  and  helps  the  student  to  correct  any 
misconceptions  that  he  or  she  might  have.  FREEBODY  also  assesses  whether  or  not  the  resulting  diagram  is 
reasonable  in  terms  of  the  situation  described  in  the  problem  statement.  For  example,  in  cases  where  the  net 
force  on  an  object  is.  zero,  the  sum  of  the  force  vectors  drawn  by  the  student  should  be  zero. 

Figure  2  shows  a  typical  screen  display  from  FREEBODY.  The  problem  is  displayed  in  the  upper  left 
quadrant  of  the  screen.  A  summary  of  the  forces  is  maintained  in  tJie  lower  left  quadrant  Students  can  refer  to 
that  area  of  the  screen  for  information  about  forces  already  drawn  and  described.  Students  draw  the  free-body 
diagram  in  the  upper  right  part  of  tttc  screen  and  the  dialogue  takes  place  immediately  below  that.  The 
flexibility  of  the  intelligent  tutor  permits  the  student  to  draw  the  force  vectors  in  any  order  and  to  adjust  the 
length  and  orientation  of  a  vector  during  the  discussion.  The  program  interprets  both  plain  the  English  dialogue 
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Descriptions  of  forces 

1 :  A  ten3ion  force  on  the  rock  by  the  3tring. 
Fx  =  77  ;  Fy  =  0  ;  angle  =  0  * 

2:  A  gravitational  force  on  rock  by  the  earth. 
Fx  =  0  ;  Fy  =  -56  ;  angle  =  270  ^ 

3:  A  ten3ion  force  on  the  rock  by  the  3tring. 
Fx  =  -96  ;  F^,    43  ;  angle  =  155  * 

Dialogue 

•  >  Good!    You  have  correctly 

described  the  tension  force  exerted 
on  the  rock  by  the  string. 

Do  you  want  to  draw  another  force 
vector? 
#>  1 

Figure  2.  The  screen  layout  for  FREEBODY. 
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Example  1:  A  man  is  pulling  on  a  rope  attached  to  a  box.  The  box  does  not  move.  Draw  a 
free-body  diagram  for  the  box.  [Man  shown  pulling  to  right  on  rope.] 


[Student  draws  vector  to  the  right.] 


Freebody:    What  kind  of  force  is  force  #2? 
Student:      a  pulling  force  by  the  person  on  the  box 
Freebody:    What  kind  of  force  is  a  'pulling'  force? 
Student:       a  force  of  motion 
Freebody:    What  type  of  force  is  a  'motion*  force? 

Student:       a  contact  force  [Incorrect.   The  man  is  not  in  contact  with  the  box.] 

Freebody:    What  kind  of  contact  force  is  it? 
Student:       a  tension  force  by  the  person  on  the  box 

Freebody:    A  tension  force  is  a  contact  force.  The  person  is  not  in  contact  with  the  box. 

Can  the  person  exert  a  tension  force  on  the  box? 
Student:  yes 

Freebody:    I  don't  see  how  that  can  be.  A  contact  force  implies  contact  between  the 

objects.   So  what  is  exerting  this  tension  force  which  you  drew? 
Student:       the  string  exerts  the  force  on  the  box 

Freebody:    Good!  You  have  correctly  described  the  tension  force  exerted  by  the  string  on 
the  box. 


Figure  3.  An  extract  from  a  student  dialogue  with  FREEBODY. 

and  the  griiphics  input.  FREEBODY  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  introductory  calculus-based  physics 
courses  at  the  University  of  Washington  for  the  last  two  years.  All  the  dialogues  are  recorded  in  full  and  this 
allows  us  to  use  the  program  as  a  research  tool  to  probe  student  understanding  of  force  (McDermott,  1990). 
Figure  3  is  an  extract  from  a  discussion  between  FREEBODY  and  a  physics  student  that  shows  this  student's 
difficulty  with  contact  forces.  We  arc  currently  investigating  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  in  dealing  with 
such  misconceptions  (Oberem,  Shaffer,  &  McDermott.  1993). 

In  developing  FREEBODY  it  was  found  that  fewer  words  were  required  in  the  lexicon  than  was  the  case 
for  ALBERT.  We  also  found  that  the  syntax  used  to  describe  the  forces  could  be  matched  with  fewer  syntactic 
patterns  than  were  needed  for  ALBERT.  The  semantic  routines  were  restructured  to  deal  with  the  more 
qualitative  data,  since  there  is  no  numerical  problem-solving  in  FREEBODY.  The  ease  with  which  ALBERT'S 
language  system  could  be  adapted  made  the  development  of  this  program  relatively  straightforward. 


ILONA 


ILONA  is  a  program  that  helps  students  translate  logical  statements  into  mathematical  form.  The 
student  types  in  a  logical  proposition  and  then  "writes"  it  in  mathematical  form  by  clicking  successively  on  the 
appropriate  symbols  that  appear  on  the  screen.  This  program  is  different  from  ALBERT  and  FREEBODY  in 
that  there  is  no  dialogue  as  such.  The  natural  language  system  is  used  to  understand  logical  sentences  such  as: 
If  all  cheese  is  blue  then  some  grass  is  green,  ILONA  can  translate  such  input  sentences  into  mathematical 
form  and  explain  its  reasoning  by  stepping  through  the  operations  in  sequence.  Figure  4  shows  how  ILONA 
would  solve  and  explain  the  example  above.  ILONA  is  also  able  to  check  the  student's  answer  and  give  specific 
feedback  about  errors  which  the  student  might  have  made.  However,  the  degree  of  flexibility  given  to  the 
student  in  the  choice  of  variable  names  and  function  names  makes  a  literal  comparison  of  ILONA's  answer  with 
that  of  the  student  difficult.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the  student's  answer  is  parsed  into  the  canonical 
internal  representation  used  for  ILONA's  answer.  Answer  judging  is  then  relatively  straightforward,  as  is  the 
ability  to  provide  specific  feedback  on  errors.  Figure  5  shows  how  ILONA  can  assist  the  student  who  has  made 
an  error. 

The  natural  language  system  used  in  ILONA  was  also  derived  from  ALBERT.  In  this  case,  the  sentence 
structures  were  found  to  be  very  limited,  thus  requiring  very  few  syntactic  patterns.  However,  the  vocabulary  is 
extensive  due  to  the  unlimited  range  of  topics.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  include  every  conceivable  noun  and 
adjective  in  the  lexicon  of  a  CAI  program  like  ILONA.  Accordingly,  ILONA's  version  of  the  language  system 
was  modified  to  cope  with  unrecognized  words.  Consider  the  sentence:  ////  is  the  case  that  all  big  whatzits  are 
flubsy,  (hen  some  small  thatzits  are  wubsy.  Clearly  words  like  whatzits  and  thatzits  will  not  be  found  in  any 
dictionary.  However,  wc  can  infer  from  the  sentence  structure  that  these  two  unknown  words  are  probably 
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Type  in  a  logic  proposition:  If  all  cheese  is  blue  then  some  grass  is  green. 

ILONA  would  have  worked  it  out  like  this: 

Let  the  variable  "x"      represent  an  element  of  ^'cheese** 
Let  the  function  *'f(  y  represent  the  property,  ability  or 

associated  with  ''blue'* 

quality 

Let  the  variable  "y"     represent  an  element  of  "grass" 
Let  the  function  *'g(  )"  represent  the  property,  ability  or 

associated  with  "green** 

quality 

Therefore:  V  x  f(x)   ►  3y  g(y) 

Figure  4.  An  example  of  how  ILONA  solves  a  logic  problem. 


Type  in  a  logic  proposition:   some  animals  are  brown  or  white 


Student  answer:   3  y  {h{y)  A  k(y)) 

t 

There  is  a  problem  at  this  point.  ...  the  "and**  should  be  "or.** 


Click  on  ERASE  and  correct  your  answer. 


Figure  5.  An  example  of  the  feedback  ILONA  gives  when  a  student  makes  an  error. 

nouns,  and  that  the  words  flubsy  and  wubsy  describe  some  property  of  these  nouns.  The  natural  language 
system  in  ILONA  deals  with  unrecognized  words  by  inferring  their  most  probable  function  in  the  sentence  from 
the  sentence  structure.  This  "fuzzy"  parsing  appears  to  work  well  fOT  ILONA. 

ILONA  is  part  of  a  broader  CAI  tutorial  that  teaches  the  fundamentals  of  logic.  ILONA  provides 
students  with  a  flexible  work  environment  within  which  to  practice  what  they  have  learned.  The  program  is 
discussed  more  fully  in  Oberem,  Mayer,  &  Makedon  (1992). 

CICERO 

CICERO  is  a  program  that  was  developed  as  pan  of  a  scries  of  lessons  in  the  field  of  Roman  Law 
(Lambiris,  1986).  It  allows  students  to  participate  in  a  simulated  lawyer-client  interview.  The  student,  acting 
as  a  lawyer,  asks  the  client  questions  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  student  then  applies  his  or  her  legal 
knowledge  to  give  advice  to  the  client  on  the  probable  outcome  of  the  case.  A  natural  language  processor  is 
required  to  achieve  a  realistic  and  educationally  rewarding  flow  of  dialogue  between  the  student-lawyer  and  the 
computer-client.  It  is  important  to  allow  a  random  sequence  of  questions,  composite  questions,  pronouns  and 
other  linguistic  devices  common  in  the  legal  profession.  The  student  must  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  in 
ordinary  language,  using  alternative  sentence  sUucturcs  and  terms  where  appropriate. 

The  nature  of  the  Roman  Law  of  marriages  is  such  that  there  is  a  limited  range  of  relevant  facts  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  cases  posed  in  the  exercises.  The  relevant  facts  include  such  things  as  the  age  of  the  parties, 
whether  they  are  related  by  blood  and  to  what  degree,  their  willingness  to  marry  each  other,  and  so  on.  It  would 
not  be  relevant  to  ascertain  what  either  party's  lax  liability  is,  or  what  their  preferred  sporting  activity  might  be. 
Another  factor  which  renders  language  understanding  more  tractable  in  this  situation  is  the  relative  predictability 
of  the  form  of  the  expected  input.  Input  will  be  in  the  form  of  questions  designed  to  elicit  specific  factual 
responses.  The  number  of  possible  questions  is  thus  finite  as  is  the  scope  of  the  vocabulary  that  a  lawyer 
would  use.  ALBERTS  language  system  is  well  suited  to  this  iyitc  of  application. 

The  vocabulary  needed  for  this  program  had  been  studied  in  an  earlier  attempt  to  design  a  lawyer-client 
simulation  using  conventional  CAI  answer-judging  techniques.  It  was  thus  relatively  easy  to  form  the  required 
lexicon  by  grouping  the  words  according  to  their  semantic  function  in  the  lawyers'  questions.  It  was  also 
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Student: 
CICEFO: 


How  old  is  Quintus?  Also  are  you  of  senatorial  rank? 
Quintus  is  24  years  old 
I  am  not  of  senatorial  rank. 
Why? 

I  am  not  a  senator  and  neither  is  my  father. 
Were  you  ever  a  slave  and  is  Quintus  a  senator? 
I  am  freeborn. 

Quintus  is  of  senatorial  rank. 
Are  you  both  citizens? 
Quintus  is  a  citizen. 
I  am  a  citizen. 

Who  is  your  paterfamilias  and  does  he  consent  to  the  marriage? 

My  paterfamilias  is  my  father. 

My  paterfamilias  is  agreeable  to  the  marriage. 

Is  Quintus  alieni  iuris  and  if  so,  does  his  paterfamilias  consent? 

Quintus  is  dependent. 

His  paterfamilias  is  agreeable  to  the  marriage. 

Who  is  his  paterfamilias? 

His  paterfamilias  is  his  grandfather. 

Are  you  a  widow,  is  Quintus  a  castratus  and  are  either  of  you  actors? 

I  am  a  widow. 

Quintus  is  not  a  castratus. 

Quintus  is  not  an  actor. 

I  am  not  an  actress. 


Student: 
CICEHO: 
Student: 
CICERO: 


Student: 
CICEFO: 


Student: 
CICEFO: 


Student: 
CICEFO: 


Student: 
CICEFO: 
Student: 
CICEFO: 


Figure  6.  An  extract  from  a  dialogue  with  CICERO. 


recognized  that  a  relatively  small  set  of  syntactic  structures  are  common  to  many  of  the  questions  asked,  A 
single  semantic  sub-routine  suffices  to  transform  the  input  questions  into  one  or  more  arrays  of  pointers  that 
index  into  a  knowledge-base  of  information  about  the  two  parties.  This  approach  had  been  developed  previously 
in  a  program  designed  to  engage  English  second  language  (ESL)  students  in  a  computer-based  dialogue  (Obcrem 
&  Mostcrt»  1990).  The  answers  given  by  CICERO  are  constructed  using  a  very  simple  language  generator  that 
forms  English  sentences  by  placing  pronouns,  verbs,  articles  and  other  words  around  infonnation  contained  in 
the  knowledge-base.  Each  piece  of  knowledge  in  the  database  can  also  have  an  explanation  associated  with  it 
This  allows  students  to  ask  "why"  questions  as  illustrated  in  the  dialogue  shown  in  Figure  6. 

CICERO  keeps  track  of  a  student*s  progress  during  the  course  of  the  discussion.  This  information  is 
used  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  student  has  uncovered  enough  facts  to  give  reliable  advice  and  also  enables 
CICERO  to  offer  assistance  to  those  students  who  have  difficulty  asking  appropriate  questions.  Lambiris  and 
Oberem  have  studied  the  use  of  this  program  and  its  earlier  more  traditional  counterpart  (Lambiris  &  Oberem, 
1993).  ALBERTS  language  system  provides  a  more  realistic  opportunity  for  dialogue  than  the  earlier  versions 
of  the  simulation  did.  However,  it  was  found  that  students  who  had  used  traditional  CAI  programs  did  not 
readily  exploit  the  power  of  the  natural  language  system  without  training  in  its  use. 


Molarity  is  an  area  of  chemistry  where  students  are  known  to  have  difficulty  (Gabel,  &  Sherwood,  1983). 
ECLIPS  is  a  program  designed  to  understand  and  solve  chemistry  problems  of  molarity  typed  in  plain  English. 
It  uses  both  the  natural  language  system  and  the  generic  problem -solver  from  ALBERT.  The  result  is  a 
program  that  closely  resembles  the  original  ALBERT.  ECLIPS  can  understand  and  solve  problems  such  as  the 
one  shown  in  Figure  7.  Figure  7  also  shows  what  ECLIPS  "knows"  about  the  problem  and  how  ECLIPS 
solved  it  At  this  time,  ECLIPS  does  not  include  a  tutorial  component. 

The  vocabulary  for  ECLIPS  was  assembled  by  analyzing  molarity  problems  found  in  a  collection  of 
introductory  chemistry  textbooks.  The  sentences  used  in  these  problems  were  examined  and  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  syntactic  patterns  were  identical  to  those  required  for  ALBERT.  The  semantic  routines  from 
ALBERT  needed  some  modification  but,  due  to  the  inherent  similarities  in  the  way  that  information  is 
presented  in  kinematics  and  in  these  problems,  the  changes  were  minor.  One  additional  semantic  routine  was 
needed  to  identify  chemical  formulae  and  to  extract  the  information  from  them.  ALBERT*s  problem-solver  is 
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Problem:       How  many  moles  of  H2SO4  are  required  to  make  a  0.1  M  solution  with  a 
volume  of  375  ml? 


What  ECLIPS  knows  about  the  problem: 

From  the  problem  statement  we  extract  and  calculate  the  following: 

We  are  considering  a  solution  of  H2SO4 

The  solute  is  H2SO4  -  atomic  mass  «  98.08  a.m.u. 

The  volume  of  the  solution  is  0.375  liters 

The  mass  of  a  mole  is  98.07  g 

We  are  asked  to  calculate  the  number  of  moles. 

The  answer  is  n  «  0.037  mol. 


ECLIPS's  solution: 

We  use  c  «  n  /  V 

We  rearrange  it  to  give  n  «  c  V 

Hence  n  =  0.037  mol. 

This  is  the  answer  required. 

Press  RETURN. 


Figure  7,  An  example  of  a  problem  solved  by  ECLIPS. 

generic  and,  in  order  to  make  it  solve  these  problems,  it  was  only  necessary  to  substitute  the  molarity  equations 
for  the  kinematical  equations  and  change  some  of  the  variable  names.  Chronologically,  ECLIPS  was  the  first 
program  derived  from  ALBERT.  A  tutorial  component  was  not  developed  for  ECLIPS,  as  the  primary  goal  of 
this  work  was  to  demonstrate  the  transportability  of  the  language  system  and  the  problcm-solvcr. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper  we  have  described  four  programs  that  use  a  natural  language  system  originally  developed  to 
teach  problem-solving  in  physics.  The  success  of  the  natural  language  processor  in  each  case  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  domain  of  operation  is  limited.  We  do  not  make  the  claim  that  this  language  system  will  work  as  well 
in  every  situation  as  it  docs  these  programs.  However,  the  scope  of  many  CAI  tutorials  and  intelligent  tutoring 
systems  is  sufficiently  restricted  to  make  ALBERT'S  language  system  both  useful  and  robust.  The  programs 
described  here  demonstrate  the  transportability  of  the  natural  language  system  across  diverse  subject  areas, 
programming  languages  and  hardware  platforms. 

The  original  development  of  ALBERT  required  considerable  design  and  programming  effort  and  the  work 
spanned  several  years.  By  comf  .  ison,  the  transfer  of  ALBERT'S  language  system  to  other  domains  has 
required  very  little  programming  expertise  and  has  been  achieved  quite  quickly.  Some  tuning  of  the  language 
system  is  required  when  it  is  first  used  in  a  new  subject  area.  This  lakes  the  form  of  minor  adjustments  to  the 
vocabulary  elements  and  the  syntactic  pattern  database.  However,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  this  process 
converges  quickly  and  that  the  language  system  soon  functions  very  reliably. 

New  programs  that  use  ALBERT'S  language  system  are  under  development.  The  emphasis  in  these 
programs  is  on  engaging  students  in  a  natural  and  convincing  dialogue  to  develop  concepts  that  are  difficult  to 
Icam  in  the  traditional  lecture  environment.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  work  reported  here  will  encourage  others  to 
enhance  their  CAI  programs  with  more  flexible  language  interfaces. 
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Abstract:  The  provision  of  diverse  and  specialist  educational  programmes  to 
students  in  rural  schools  is  hindered  by  many  factors  associated  with  the 
demography  and  sociology  of  the  schools.  This  paper  reports  on  a  project  in 
Western  Australia  that  used  audiographic  systems  in  an  attempt  to  enhance  the 
equity  and  access  to  schooling  for  students  in  rural  schools.  Schools  collaborated 
within  clusters  and  used  telecommunications  systems  to  create  virtual  classrooms 
within  which  priority  educational  programmes  were  delivered.  The  success  of  the 
project  and  associated  factors  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 


Introduction 

Western  Australia  is  the  largest  of  the  Australian  states  with  a  total  area  in  excess  of  2,500,000  square 
kilometres.  Ninety  percent  of  the  population  live  in  and  around  the  capital  city  Perth  in  the  South-West.  The 
remaining  ten  percent  of  the  population  live  throughout  the  rest  of  the  state  and  this  demography  poses  special 
problems  for  the  delivery  of  education.  In  the  larger  regional  centres,  there  are  usually  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children  to  study  at  school  to  the  Year  12  university  entrance  level,  however  there  arc 
frequently  restrictions  in  subject  choice  that  students  can  make.  In  smaller  regional  centres,  education 
opportunities  will  range  from  schooling  to  the  Year  10  level,  the  compulsory  schooling  age,  through  to  no 
formal  schooling  at  all.  A  comprehensive  distance  education  programme  is  run  in  the  state  to  cater  for  students 
who  do  not  have  access  to  formal  schooling.  Students  can  study  in  a  correspondence  mode  in  any  grade  from 
pre-school  to  Year  12. 

There  are  a  number  of.disadvantages  apparent  in  the  educational  opportunities  received  by  students  in  remote 
and  rural  schools  in  this  state.  There  is  a  reduced  retention  rate  among  rural  students  staying  on  at  school  to 
complete  Year  12.  Secondary  school  students  in  smaller  country  schools  are  disadvantaged,  in  the  subject 
choices  that  they  can  make.  The  bulk  of  the  beginning  teachers  (679r)  in  the  state  take  up  their  initial  teaching 
positions  in  country  schools.  In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  disadvantages  of  equity  and  access  suffered  by  rural 
students,  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Western  Australia  has  undertaken  a  number  of  projects  through  its  Social 
Justice  branch  using  innovative  applications  of  information  technologies.  This  paper  reports  on  an  evaluation 
undertaken  by  the  authors  to  assess  the  outcomes  from  such  a  project  that  sought  to  use  Telematics  to  improve 
rural  secondary  students'  equity  and  access  to  schooling. 

Telematics 

Telematics  is  a  generic  term  that  describes  real-time  electronic  communications.  In  this  project,  the  telematics 
system  that  was  employed  involved  an  audiographic  link  between  teachers  and  students.  Using  the  software 
package.  Electronic  Classroom  (Crago,  1992),  teaching  and  learning  is  achieved  through  a  telecommunications 
link  between  computers  and  an  audioconferencing  medium  using  telephone  communications.  Standard 
telephone  connections  are  used  to  connect  the  teacher  and  student^  v.'ith  two-way  voice  and  graphic 
communications.  Both  the  teacher  and  students  view  the  saine  infonuation  on  their  computer  screens  which  are 
used  as  the  blackboard  while  the  two-way  audio  cominunication  is  used  for  the  normal  student-teacher 
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interaction.  A  typical  setting  sees  a  teacher  connected  to  several  remote  sites  and  the  establishment  of  a 
simulated  face-to-face  environment  through  the  technology. 

The  development  of  Telematics  technology  in  recent  years  has  considerably  increased  the  educational  prospects 
of  students  in  local  rural  schools.  This  technology  provides  the  means  to  deliver  interactive  instructional 
programmes  across  a  number  of  remote  and  physically  isolated  sites.  It  appears  to  be  an  ideal  medium  for  the 
delivery  of  the  specialist  programmes.  Although  this  technology  can  provide  such  a  service,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  application  will  achieve  its  full  potential  and  provide  a  real  solution  to  a  pressing  and  serious 
problem. 

Interactivity  and  Independence.  One  of  the  principal  strengths  of  Telematics  as  a  delivery  platform  for 
educational  programmes  in  rural  schools,  is  its  capacity  to  mimic  conventional  face-to-face  teaching. 
Traditionally,  the  two  attributes  of  face-to-face  teaching  that  are  absent  from  distance  education  are  interactivity 
and  independence  (Juler,  1990).  All  classroom  teaching  and  learning  is  based  on  a  degree  of  interactivity 
between  teacher  and  student.  The  teacher  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  not  only  providing  instruction,  but  also  in 
motivating,  leading  and  guiding  students.  At  the  same  time,  schools  provide  an  organised  and  rigid  framework 
for  the  learning  programme.  While  schools  can  therefore  be  characterised  by  high  levels  of  interaction  and  low- 
levels  of  learner  independence,  in  differing  forms  of  distance  education,  interactivity  and  independence  tend  to  be 
traded  off  each  against  the  other.  Figure  1  shows  how  these  entities  compare  and  contrast  across  the  different 
modes  of  distance  education  (Garrison,  1985). 

In  many  distance  education  modes  and  open  learning  settings,  high  levels  of  both  interactivity  and  independence 
are  sought  after  (Haughey,  1991 ).  These  can  be  achieved  for  example,  through  the  use  of  pre-prepared  learning 
materials  using  alternative  forms  of  learner  interaction,  including  computer  based  learning  materials.  For  the 
provision  of  specialist  distance  education  programmes  in  a  school  setting,  the  preferred  blend  would  appear  to 
involve  a  high  level  of  interactivity  with  lower  levels  of  independence.  This  blend  is  a  close  match  to  traditional 
classroom  teaching  and  is  evident  in  such  delivery  systems  as  interactive  television  and  telelearning  courses. 


Telelearning.  Telematics  is  a  form  of  telelearning.  Telelearning  describes  the  technology  that  employs 
telccommunicationand  computer  mediated  communications  to  create  links  between  teachers  and  students 
(Nipper,  1989).  Goldman  &  Newman  (1992)  describe  a  number  of  learning  advantages  to  be  achieved  with  this 
medium.  Telelearning  includes  such  applications  as  e-mail,  audioconferencing  and  teleconferencing.  These 
learning  environments  are  characterised  by  active  learning  situations  with  student-initiated  discourse  using 
interactive  communications.  Research  into  the  use  of  telecommunications  and  in  particular,  computer-mediated 
communications,  frequently  realise  significant  learning  outcomes  (Levin,  Waugh,  Chung  &  Miyake,  1992). 
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Figure  1 

Interactivity  and  Independence  across  distance  education  delivery  methods. 

Telematics  seems  ideally  suited  to  delivering  specialist  programmes  into  rural  schools.  Its  form  is  an  extension 
of  audioconferencing,  a  powerful  and  popular  delivery  mode  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Audioconferencing 
provides  an  auditory  link  between  the  teacher  and  students  by  which  information  can  be  shared,  critically 
analysed  and  applied  in  order  to  become  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  Audioconferencing  is  a  cheap  and 
effective  delivery  mode  with  proven  advantages  derived  from  the  interaction  that  it  enforces  and  supports 
(Garrison,  1990).  Telematics  or  audiographics.  as  it  is  commonly  called,  adds  a  visual  link  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  audiconferencing  interaction. 
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The  Effectiveness  of  Telematics 


There  are  a  number  of  strategies  that  have  been  created  as  a  means  to  judge  the  potential  of  telelearning  courses 
that  can  be  applied  against  Telematics  to  test  its  robustness  and  integrity  as  an  alternative  delivery  platform 
(Stubbs  &  Burnham,  1990;  CoUis,  1993).  The  models  that  are  suggested  often  differ  in  the  contexts  in  which 
they  are  applied.  Collis  (1993)  describes  a  strategy  that  reviews  particular  applications  while  Stubbs  and 
Burnham  (1990)  describe  a  means  to  assess  the  technological  dimensions  of  the  application  itself.  When  the 
criteria  described  by  these  strategies  are  applied  to  Telematics,  few  weaknesses  appear  to  exist.  Telematics 
encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  communication  paths,  audio,  visual  and  documentary.  After  training,  the  system 
is  not  judged  by  its  users  to  be  difficult  to  use.  The  technology  provides  a  learning  environment  that  approaches 
the  realism  of  face-to-face  belter  than  most  others  and  communications  and  interactions  are  instantaneous.  It 
does  not  offer  independence  of  time  and  place  and  thus  may  be  unsuited  to  other  forms  of  distance  education. 
But  as  mentioned  previously,  this  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  school  based  distance  education  programmes  in 
which  it  is  used,  and  as  such  is  no  impediment  to  its  effective  application. 

The  relative  youth  of  Telematics  as  an  instructional  delivery  system  sees  only  low  levels  of  previous  research  and 
investigation  being  reported.  Audiographics  technology  has  received  very  positive  reviews  from  studies  in  the 
North  American  context.  Positive  findings  have  been  reported  from  early  studies  in  Canada  and  the  USA 
(Frederickson,  1990).  Identified  outcomes  have  included  strong  attitudinal  and  motivational  gains  supporting 
enhanced  learning  environments.  Several  reports  in  the  Australian  context  have  confirmed  the  potential  gains  of 
the  technology  (eg.  States,  1992;  Rehn,  1992;  McGregor,  1992).  In  assessing  the  value  of  technological 
applications  to  teaching  and  learning,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  "visionary"  trap  described  by  Collis 
(1993).  This  trap  is  encountered  when  one  assumes  because  a  project  proceeds  and  happens  as  planned,  this  can 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  its  success.  Measures  of  success  need  to  be  empirically  based  and  empirical  evaluations 
of  Telematics  are  only  just  happening. 

Evans  and  Nation  (1992)  describe  an  empirical  investigation  into  Telematics  in  Victorian  schools.  Their 
preliminary  report  suggests  the  need  for  some  caution  in  embracing  the  technology  as  evidenced  from  some 
shortcomings  and  impediments  identified  in  their  research.  Some  of  the  factors  that  can  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teaching  and  learning  environments  are: 

•  the  very  high  levels  of  preparation  and  planning  that  necessarily  must  accompany  lesson  delivery, 

•  the  problems  associated  with  establishing  discipline  and  authority  in  the  virtual  classroom, 

•  technical  problems  that  can  arise,  and 

•  the  changes  brought  about  to  work  practices. 

A  study  of  the  use  of  Telematics  among  student-teachers  (Stacey,  1994)  describes  some  very  positive  outcomes 
achieved  in  a  teacher  education  programme.  Through  the  use  of  Telematics  in  a  LOTE  practicum  environnienl 
(the  teaching  of  languages  other  than  English),  the  researchers  identified  a  number  of  positive  gains  for  both 
teachers  and  students  through  Telematics  interactions.  The  researchers  report  such  findings  as; 

•  increased  levels  of  student  participation  in  lessons, 

•  increased  use  of  oral  language  by  teachers  and  students, 

•  the  improvement  of  children's  listening  skills,  and 

•  more  flexible  and  cooperative  learning  environments. 

Telematics  has  made  significant  in-roads  in  Australian  distance  education  programmes  in  the  past  three  years. 
The  technology  has  proved  itself  to  be  robust  and  well  able  to  support  the  educational  applications  in  which  it  is 
used.  While  previous  research  has  demonstrated  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  the  technology,  there  is  a  need  for 
research  to  further  investigate  factors  influencing  the  effectiveness  of  the  leaching  and  instructional  applications. 

The  PCAP  Project 

The  study  that  is  described  in  this  paper  was  undertaken  as  an  evaluation  of  a  large  scale  implementation  ol' 
Telematics  into  rural  schools  in  Western  Australia,  called  the  PCAP  (Priority  Country  Areas  Programme)  Project, 
The  stated  aims  of  the  project  were  to: 

•  increase  the  number  of  students  in  prescribed  counli^  areas  coiiiplctiiig  a  least  twelve  years  of  schooling, 

•  expand  opportunities  available  to  these  rural  school  leavers, 

•  improve  levels  of  student  achievement, 

•  reduce  incidence  of  gender  bias  in  subject  choice  (parlicularly  among  students  fiuni  low  socio-economic 
backgrounds. 
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•  increase  opportunities  for  personal  development  through  increased  interaction  with  peers  from  broader 
cultural  and  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

Special  funding  was  supplied  by  the  Federal  government  to  give  states  the  opportunity  to  explore  ways  to- 
improve  equity  and  access  to  education  in  rural  regions.  Four  regions  in  Western  Australia  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  project  after  a  submission  process  had  been  completed.  These  regions  extended  from  the  far 
North-West  to  the  Southern  regions.  Within  each  region  clusters  of  schools  cooperated  and  collaborated  to 
deliver  educational  programmes  among  themselves  using  Telematics. 

The  special  funding  provided  all  schools  in  the  cluster  with  the  required  equipment  to  run  Telematics  courses  and 
provided  training  and  technical  support  to  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  programme, 
funding  was  provided  to  enable  teachers  to  be  released  from  normal  duties  to  deliver  Telematics  programmes  to 
other  schools.  It  was  planned  that  once  schools  and  teachers  had  become  familiar  with  the  technology  and  its 
application,  they  would  become  self-suftlcient  and  able  to  use  the  technology  in  subsequent  applications  without 
further  financial  support.  Another  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  objective  of  self- 
sufficiency  could  be  obtained  and  whether  Telematics  had  the  potential  to  significantly  enhance  the  equity  and 
access  of  rural  schools  to  educational  programmes. 

The  researchers  used  a  multi-method  technique  of  data  gathering  and  analysis  developed  and  applied  in  similar 
projects  in  the  USA  (Reeves,  1992).  This  technique  was  based  on  the  work  of  Mark  and  Shotland  (1987).  The 
study  used  qualitative  data  gained  from  multiple  sources  including  observation,  interview,  questionnaires  and 
documentation  and  multiple  perspectives,  to  enable  validity  and  reliability  to  be  maintained.  The  data  gathering 
and  evaluative  process  was  built  around  the  four  stages  of  the  process. described  by  Collis  (1993); 

•  gathering  information  about  the  intentions  of  the  project, 

•  assessing  logical  contingencies, 

'    •  observing  and  measuring  actual  and  contextual  applications, 

•  assessment  of  incongruities  between  intended  and  actual  occurrences. 

The  researchers  travelled  widely  to  visit  the  participating  schools  to  discuss  aspects  of  the  project  with  the 
teachers,  administrators  and  students.  The  teaching  and  learning  processes  were  extensively  observed  to  enable 
judgements  to  be  made  about  the  success  of  the  project  and  factors  that  influenced  the  successes  achieved. 

Outcomes 

The  main  purpose  of  the  PCAP  project  was  to  provide  an  enhanced  and  broadened  curriculum  within  rural 
schools  that  would  contribute  to  post-compulsory  (P/C)  schooling  programmes.  In  the  Kimberley  region,  schools 
chose  to  use  Telematics  to  deliver  post-compulsory  programmes  while  in  the  others,  the  schools  implemented 
programmes  among  younger  children  that  would  lead  to  increased  opportunities  when  they  moved  into  the  post- 
compulsory  phase  of  their  education.  The  curriculum  areas  that  formed  the  PCAP  project  are  shown  in  Table  1 . 


Table  1 

The  Curriculum  Choices  within  the  Regions 


Region 

Curriculum 

Technology 

Kimberley 

Applied  Computing  (P/C) 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (P/C) 

Telematics 

Geraldton 

Maths,  English,  Social  Studies 
Unit  Curriculum 

Telematics 

Pilbara 

Languages  other  than  English 
Japanese 

Telematics 

Kalgoorlie 

Languages  for  students  at  risk,  English, 
Transition  Mathematics 

Telematics 

A  typical  programme  would  see  a  selected  teacher  in  one  school  prepare  a  teaching  programme  and  curriculum 
materials  for  students  enrolled  in  other  schools  in  the  region.  Selected  students  would  have  some  element  of  their 
school  programme  replaced  by  the  Telematics  programme.  The  lessons  would  be  timetabled  several  times  per 
week  and  conducted  in  the  Telematics  room  through  a  system  of  audioconferencing  and  computer 
communications.  The  educational  programmes  prepared  by  tiic  Telematics  teachers  would  include  activities  for 
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students  to  complete  outside  class  time  together  with  assignment  and  project  material.  Students  would  work  on 
these  activities  between  lessons  to  prepare  for  further  lessons  and  to  practice  and  consolidate  the  content  of 
previous  lessons. 

Telematics  teaching  was  judged  to  have  been  very  successful  by  a  large  majority  of  the  participating  schools^ 
teachers  and  students.  The  delivery  method  worked  well  and  was  seen  to  be  an  effective  way  to  deliver  the 
specialist  programmes  into  the  rural  schools; 

•  students  enjoyed  the  formal  of  the  electronic  lessons  and  looked  forward  to  them, 

•  the  interactivity  between  teachers  and  students  and  students  and  students  enhanced  the  quality  of  the  learning 
outcomes, 

•  students  assumed  high  levels  of  responsibility  for  themselves  and  their  work, 

•  the  system  enabled  specialist  programmes  to  be  delivered  to  schools  without  specialist  teachers. 

There  were  varying  levels  of  success  achieved  among  the  four  projects  and  a  number  of  key  factors  were 
observed  to  which  the  degrees  of  success  could  be  attributed.  The  major  influences  came  from  the  ways  by 
which  teachers  used  the  technology  in  their  teaching  and  learning  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Telematics 
programmes  were  organised  within  and  across  the  schools. 

Instructional  Strategies.  Telematics  is  a  technology  that  demands  high  levels  of  technical  expertise  from  its 
users  as  well  as  the  use  of  appropriate  instructional  strategies.  All  teachers  in  this  project  were  experienced 
classroom  teachers  who  had  learned  to  use  Telematics  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  There  were 
naturally  many  differences  observed  in  the  nature  and  format  of  the  instructional  programmes  thai  each  delivered. 
From  observations  and  interviews,  the  researchers  judged  that  the  following  aspects  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes  were  significant  factors  in  the  successes  (or  lack  thereoO  achieved  by  the  teachers; 

•  Levels  of  preparation  and  planning  accompanying  lesson  delivery,  including  use  of  varying  instructional 
formats  and  strategies,  appropriate  levels  of  student-initiated  and  independent-student  activity,  and  discerning 
use  of  the  technology  matched  to  intended  learning  outcomes, 

•  The  development  of  flexible  learning  environments  to  promote  positive  teacher-student  relationships,  open  and 
comfortable  classroom  climates  promoting  student  involvement  and  interaction.  Activities  that  created  and 
facilitated  contact  between  the  teachers  and  students  to  further  develop  relationships  and  interpersonal 
communications. 

•  Effective  communications  skills  on  the  part  of  teachers  enabling  appropriate  mixes  of  teacher-led  and  student- 
led  communications  to  be  supported. 

•  Strong  administrative  and  teaching  support  at  the  receival  school  including  established  and  consistent 
organisational  systems. 

•  Strong  technical  skills  on  the  part  of  teachers  (and  students). 

•  Constant  evaluation  and  assessment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  on  all  aspects  of  the  teaching  and  learning. 

Organisation  and  Management.  The  success  of  the  teaching  was  seen  to  depend  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the 
lessons  delivered  by  teachers  but  also  on  a  myriad  of  other  activities  and  supports  influenced  by  the  ways  in 
which  schools  implemented  and  managed  their  Telematics  programmes.  The  researchers  identified  factors  at  the 
sch(K)K  regional  and  system  level  that  impacted  significantly  on  programme  success.  These  included; 

•  At  the  school  level,  the  setup  and  physical  location  of  the  equipment  within  schools,  the  level  of  supervision 
and  coordination  provided  by  teachers  at  the  receival  schools  for  the  delivery  programmes,  and  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  skills  and  expertise  in  Telematics  across  the  curriculum  areas  and  among  staff. 

•  Within  regions,  the  level  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  in  the  planning  and  management  of  Telematics 
programmes  undertaken  within  local  clusters  or  groups  of  schools,  the  adoption  of  agreed  policies  and 
practices  relating  to  programme  delivery  and  receival,  and  the  capacity  of  schools  to  exchange  programmes 
and  courses  of  instruction. 

•  At  the  system  leveL  the  provision  of  training  and  support  programmes  provided  to  support  Telematics,  ihe 
level  of  on-going  research  and  development  seeking  ways  and  means  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  and  the 
overall  levels  of  computing  skills  and  technology  awareness  among  teaching  graduates  and  teachers  within 
rural  schools. 

A  key  indicator  (^f  the  success  of  the  project  was  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  acted  in  collaboration  and 
cooperation  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  programmes  and  to  extend  curriculum  offerings  and  applications. 
Across  all  sch(»ols  there  was  recognition  of  the  strong  need  r<^r  educational  programmes  thai  enhanced  the 
prospects  of  their  students  in  post-compulsory  schooling.  Telematics  was  judged  to  be  successful,  cost-effective 
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and  capable  of  delivering  these  programmes.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  project,  schools  were  required  to 
fund  their  own  programmes  and  innovative  schemes  and  strategies  were  employed  to  achieve  this; 

•  Larger  schools  with  more  tlexibility  in  programme  selection  and  organisation  delivered  concurrent 
programmes  to  face-to-face  students  and  classes  of  students  in  remote  schools, 

•  connections  were  made  beyond  regions  to  enable  students  within  schools  to  join  other  Telematics  programmes, 

•  collaborative  programmes  between  schools  were  continued  and  resourced  from  school  funds, 

•  school  timetables  and  staffing  arrangements  across  regions  were  reorganised  to  fit  Telematics  requirements. 

Conclusions 

In  the  local  context.  Telematics  showed  itself  to  be  an  ideal  application  of  technology  in  response  to  an  urgent 
educational  problem.  The  technology  itself  was  generally  quite  robust  and  reliable.  As  an  instructional  delivery 
platform,  it  is  flexible  and  efficient  and  provides  a  number  of  key  elements  associated  with  effective  teaching 
and  learning.  It  demands  reasonable  levels  of  technical  knowledge  and  expertise  of  the  part  of  the  users.  The 
application  is  in  its  infancy  and  will  obviously  benefit  from  research  and  development  activity  into  effective 
applications.  From  this  study,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  factors  that  can  influence  the  successful  delivery 
of  programmes  through  Telematics.  Applications  of  the  findings  across  local  programmes  will  help  to  enhance 
the  utility  and  efficacy  of  as  an  alternative  delivery  platform  for  rural  school  educational  programmes.  A  key 
area  for  further  research  is  the  development  of  instructional  strategies  for  the  different  curriculum  areas  to  enable 
Telematics  teaching  to  create  learning  environments  that  increase  the  students'  level  of  participation  as  active  and 
reflective  learners.  Our  university  is  including  Telematics  as  a  component  of  its  pre-service  teacher  education 
programme  and  is  looking  to  establish  a  research  direction  in  this  field. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  focuses  on  issues  of  representation  and  interaction  styles  that 
are  relevant  considerations  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  hypernncdia  learning 
environments.  The  representational  issues  discussed  are:  analogical  representations 
vs,  fregeian  representations,  multiple  representations  V5.  single  representations  and 
replete  representations  vs,  minimal  representations.  In  terms  of  interaction  styles 
found  in  hypermedia,  we  discuss  constrained  vs.  unconstrained  and  exploratory  vs, 
constructive  approaches.  Supporting  examples  from  studies  carried  out  to  investigate 
some  of  the  issues  discussed  are  used  by  way  of  illustration.  The  paper  concludes  by 
discussing  the  cultural  influences  that  are  impeding  the  effective  use  of  non  textual 
representations  as  primary  communication  media. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  several  concepts  and  ideas  relating  to  the  analysis  and  design  of 
learning  environments,  particularly  those  of  the  hypermedia  variety.  The  paper  is  nol  meant  to  provide  answers 
to  the  questions  posed  by  the  enterprise  of  hypermedia  interface  design,  but  rather  to  discuss  certain  perspectives 
on  the  questions  themselves.  Thus,  the  paper  is  intended  to  provoke  further  discussion  about  issues  relating  to 
hypermedia  interface  design  and  evaluation.  While  our  main  interest  is  in  using  predominantly  graphical 
hypermedia  representations  in  the  learning  of  mathematics  and  other  formal  domains,  the  paper  discusses  issues 
that  wc  believe  are  dem.onstratcd  to  be  central  to  hypermedia  interface  design. 

The  structure  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  The  next  section  analyses  some  design  choices  referring  lo  the 
nature  of  the  representations  that  we  use  in  our  hypermedia  interfaces.  The  following  section  then  discusses 
similar  binary  differentials  with  respect  to  the  style  of  user  activities  demanded  by  hypermedia  representations. 
(Please  note  that  neither  section  is  claimed  to  represent  an  exhaustive  list  of  topics).  The  analysis  is  supported 
by  examples  from  the  "HUGH'*  series  of  studies  involving  learners  in  reasoning  about  formal  hypermedia 
representations  (Parkes  1992a;  1992b;  1.994).  The  HUGH  systems  embody  constrained  direct  manipulation 
graphical  and  text  representations  of  theorem  proving  tasks  in  formal  computer  science.  Hxaniples  from  the 
HUGH  studies  (one  HUGH  screen  is  shown  in  Figure  1 )  are  used  to  illustrate  the  issues  raised  in  the  paper. 

Design  Choices  for  Hypermedia  Representations 
Analogical  Representations  vs.  Fregeian  Representations 

The  terms  "analogical"  and  "fregeian"  were  used  a  few  years  ago  by  a  leading  AI  theoretician.  A.  Slonian 
(Slonian.  1975;  see  also  Hayes»  1974),  long  before  it  became  fashionable  to  talk  of  "media"  (let  alone 
••multimedia"  or  "hypermedia")  in  the  context  of  computing.  Slonian's  fairly  abstract  discussion  concerns 
concepts  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  business  of  representation.  Analogical  representations  are  those  in  which 
relationships  in  the  represented  entity  arc  symbolised  by  actual  relations  (as  opposed  to  names  of  relations)  in 
llie  representation  of  that  entity.  A  map  is  an  obvious  example  of  this,  since  spatial  relationships  between 
ohjects  o\\  the  jjround  are  reflected  in  the  map  (unless  it's  a  map  of  the  London  Underground  system). 

Sloman  {op  cit.)  also  describes  how  mathematics  leaching  neglects  analogical  representations  i.e.  pictures 
ami  tliagrams.  We  observe  that  a  central  problem  with  respect  to  anahvgical  lopresentations  in  mallieniatics  is  in 
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choosing  or  designing  a  representation  (e.g.  suitable  diagram,  picture,  etc.)  that  is  really  useful  to  leurners.  In  a 
fomial  domain,  the  picture  can  become  as  abstract  as  the  usual  text-based  notation,  and  in  some  cases  it  appears 
that  one  has  already  to  understand  what  the  diagrams  refer  to  before  the  diagrams  can  be  understood!  For 
example,  the  initial  HUGH  studies  were  devoted  to  investigating  the  understanding  that  learners  have  of  a  direct 
manipulation  diagrammatic  representation  of  an  abstract  mathematical  problem  solution.  The  diagram  was 
similar  to  that  on  right  of  Figure  1 ,  and  a  number  of  simple  operations  could  be  carried  out  by  the  learner,  such 
as  copying  significant  parts  of  the  diagram  into  a  "store''  (lower  left  of  Figure  1 ),  then  replacing  significant  parts 
of  the  diagram  by  the  component  in  the  store.  Sequences  of  operations  that  the  learner  performed  were 
constrained  to  be  meaningful  steps  in  the  proof  of  a  theorem.  The  main  aim  of  the  studies  was  to  fmd  out  if  the 
learners  themselves  could  arrive  at  a  description  of  what  these  "steps"  were  signifying.  As  was  demonstrated  by 
these  studies,  users  can  happily  directly  manipulate  abstract  diagrams  without  arriving  at  the  accouni  of  their 
semantics  that  the  designer  intended.  Viewed  purely  syntactically,  the  operations  were  very  simple,  while  their 
meaning  was  complex,  and  it  required  substantial  mental  effort  for  the  learners  to  construct  it. 


ieHpIainl 


S  =>  uAy  =>  uvAxy  =>  uvvAxxy 
*>  uvvwxxy 


~^ — 


O  end  session    [thOUtf  theorcrtij^     O  ^*cX  to  aflWT 


Figure  1.  A  screen  from  the  dual  representation  version  of  HUGH 


Multiple  Representations  vs.  Single  Representations 


A  critical  design  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  we  provide  the  user  with  one  representation  or  several,  or  more 
specifically,  the  extent  to  which  we  use  one  encoding  expressed  in  one  medium  or  several  encodings  expressed  in 
a  variety  of  media.  We  need  to  be  clear  about  why  we  might  want  to  use  several  representations,  because  there 
are  clearly  different  reasons  for  choosing  to  do  so.  For  example,  it  may  be  so  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to 
understand  the  material  (c.l\  Draper's  (1992)  search  for  representations  that  work  for  all,  ordiSessa's  (1986)  call 
for  "the  equivalent  of  pens  and  paper  for  everyone**  [pi 26]),  It  may  be  to  provide  variety  for  a  single  user,  or  to 
ensure  redundancy,  or  to  reinforce.  It  may  be  to  provide  access  to  features  that  one  medium  cannot  express,  or 
cannot  express  to  the  same  degree  of  veracity,  as  another  medium. 

Moreover,  multiple  representations  should  exert  an  influence  over  the  ways  in  which  we  attempt  to  assess 
the  knowledge  gained  by  learners.  Implicit  in  a  system  that  presents  multiple  representations  is  an  assumption 
that  the  learner  is  able  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  the  various  representations.  It  has 
been  argued  (White,  Sandberg.  Behar,  Mockler,  Perez,  Pollack  &  Rosenblad,  1984)  that  asking  a  learner  to 
translate  from  one  medium  to  another  requires  a  symbolic  transformation  which  may  distort  his  or  her 
comprehension.  White  et  al,  also  argue  (c.f  McLuhan)  that  the  medium  affects  the  message,  i.e.  influences  the 
coding  processes  that  the  receiver  of  the  message  can  apply  to  the  message.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  for 
child  learners  at  least,  the  medium  of  presentation  affects  what  is  learned  and  how  it  is  learned,  while  the 
medium  of  comprehension  testing  may  also  affect  the  evaluation  of  what  knowledge  acquired  if  it  requires 
subjects  to  transform  information  received  in  one  medium  into  another  in  order  to  respond  (White  and  Pollack, 
1985).  White  and  Pollack's  study  suggests  that  having  to  perform  such  translations  when  demonstrating 
comprehension  can  decrease  comprehension  scores.  Tacit  support  for  this  view  resulted  from  the  HUGH  studies, 
when  Icarncis  were  asked  to  verbalise  their  thoughts  on  the  meaning  of  the  operations.  Users  of  a  version  with 
diagrams  alone  (i.e.  a  version  without  the  textual  representation  beneath  the  "undo"  button,  and  on  the  left  of  the 
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"Store"  in  Figure  1)  gave  explanations  initially  expressed  purely  syntactically,  e.g,  ''the  diagram  in  the  store 
replaces  the  selected  part  of  the  diagram",  that  only  later  evolved  into  more  semantically-oriented  descriptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  users  of  a  dual  representation  version  (a  display  from  which  is  shown  in  Figure  1),  gave 
semantic  descriptions  much  earlier  on  in  the  session,  thus  suggesting  that  the  textual  rcpresenlation  was 
encouraging  them  to  translate  between  the  representations,  the  text  providing  links  to  facilitate  the  verbal 
description  of  the  semantics  of  the  operations.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  learners 
using  the  dual  representation  version  overwhelmingly  preferred  to  interact  with  the  diagram  -  the  textual 
representation  was  exerting  a  subtle  influence  that  was  not  apparent  from  the  learners'  actions  in  the  interface. 

As  yet,  we  lack  knowledge  about  what  are  the  optimal  combinations  of  representations  (and  corresponding 
media)  for  given  tasks  and  learners,  Beasley  and  Vila  (1992)  suggest  that  future  research  on  media  should  be 
conducted  to  study  the  attributes  of  media  with  respect  to  the  cognitive  implications  of  those  attributes,  Larkin 
and  Simon  (1987)  provide  what  might  prove  to  be  a  theoretical  basis  for  assessing  the  cognitive  implications  of 
various  media.  They  essentially  say  that  we  need  to  be  more  aware  of  the  ways  in  which  a  ''chunk"  of 
information  can  be  presented  by  different  media,  rather  than  focusing  on  the  information  conicni  per  se.  One 
useful  contribution  that  Larkin  and  Simon  make  is  a  richer  model  of  equivalence.  They  distinguish  between  two 
types  of  representational  equivalence:  equivalence  in  the  information  content  of  different  representations 
{infonnational  equivalence),  and  equivalence  in  the  information  processing  requirements  (for  the  pcrceiver)  of  the 
representations  {computational  equivalence).  Two  representations  can  sometimes  be  informationally  equivalent 
but  differ  considerably  in  the  information  processing  demands  they  make  upon  the  user. 

The  issue  of  the  "computational  cost"  (to  the  learner)  of  translation  between  media  emerges  in  the 
differences  between  the  explanations  of  the  users  of  the  "diagram"  vs.  "diagram  plus  text''  versions  of  HUGH. 
Users'  misconceptions  became  apparent  to  us  only  when  they  attempted  to  describe  their  understanding  of  the 
representations.  The  dual  representation  users  seemed  to  benefit  from  the  aid  given  in  the  translation  process  by 
the  presence  of  the  textual  representation,  and  the  ways  in  which  its  own  behaviour  modelled  that  of  the  favoured 
representation  for  interaction  (the  diagram). 

Replete  Representations  vs.  Minimal  Representations 

The  author  recently  attended  a  conference  at  the  Glushkov  Institute  for  Cybernetics  which  is  in  a  residential 
area  of  Kiev,  On  the  first  morning  of  the  conference  he  walked  from  his  lodgings  along  a  main  road  to  the 
conference  site.  He  knew  that  the  Institute  was  somewhere  along  this  road,  hut  was  also  aware  that  it  was  set 
back  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  behind  other  buildings,  and  he  could  quite  easily  pass  it  without 
realising.  The  author  possessed  a  plan  of  the  city  on  which  neither  the  scale  of  the  map  nor  the  location  of  the 
institute  were  indicated.  None  of  the  streets  seemed  to  have  name  plates.  The  author  approached  an  old  man 
standing  by  a  bus  stop,  and  used  a  combination  of  pointing  (both  at  himself  and  the  portion  of  the  map 
representing  his  approximate  location)  to  convey  in  a  few  moments  the  question  "where  am  \  (on  this  map)?". 
The  old  man  spoke  to  the  author  in  Ukrainian,  while  the  author  replied  in  English,  Suddenly  the  old  man  spoke 
two  vyords  that  the  author  recognised:  "Glyooshkova and  "Keehernetikka '  (the  old  man  must  have  guessed  that 
there  was  just  no  other  reason  for  a  foreigner  to  be  in  that  part  of  town).  The  problem  was  solved:  in  a  few  more 
gestures  the  old  man  had  shown  the  author  how  to  get  to  the  institute! 

The  striking  featu;-:  of  this  episode  was  the  way  communication  was  eficcted  using  a  minimal  level  ot 
representation.  There  was  no  need  to  show  the  old  man  a  video  of  the  institute,  or  even  a  text  description. 
Questions  were  asked  by  pointing  at  part  of  a  map  -  the  rest  was  done  by  simple  gestures  lhat  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  universal. 

The  above  episode  is  relevant  to  multimedia  and  hypermedia  interface  design.  We  are  of  ten  tempted  to  make 
a  system  "replete  with  different  representations"  (or  to  provide  a  single  "replete  representation").  As  a  leaction  li^ 
this,  we  have  experimented  with  systems  that  simplify,  or  minimali.se  the  representations,  and  attempted  to 
investigate  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  simplest  possible  representation.  Replete  representations  may  simply 
overload  the  user,  i,e,  Aaronson  and  Carroll  (1987)  may  bo  correct  in  asserting  that  learners  arc  very  situational 
and  often  find  information  useless  if  they  cannot  relate  it  to  the  solution  of  their  problem. 

In  (he  HUGH  studies  users  ex[>lored  and  described  graphical  representations  that  were  supported  by  very 
hltle  e\planalt)ry  text.  This  is  based  on  our  assumption  that  before  we  start  (uUin\>  media  such  as  diagrams  to 
systems,  we  need  to  know  what  we  can,  and  cannot,  hope  to  actiieve  by  doing  so.  In  this  we  wete  agreeing  with 
Draper  (1992.  |pl771),  who  says,  '^adding  media. ,.|to  a  system]. ..is  of  no  automatic  value  -  it  will  only  he 
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useful  if  someone  invcnfs  a  representation  that  fits  the  mind  in  some  important  way  and  happens  to  use  the 
extra  *media"\  He  also  goes  on  to  say  "Representations. ..[for], ..promoting  understanding  are  usually  simplified, 
not  enriched  in  complexity"  IplTHJ.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  latter  assertion  with  the  claims  of  the 
conslruclivisls,  some  of  whom  seem  to  suggest  that  complexity  may  be  a  desirable  feature  (Jonassen, 
Ambrusso,  <&  Olesen.  1992).  Whether  (his  is  true  or  not,  it  is  not  useful  as  a  design  aim,  because  wc  cannot 
evaluate  a  "complex"  representation  against  a  ''simple"  one  and  say  that  any  gains  (however  measured)  are  due  to 
the  complexity:  we  just  wouldn't  know  if  it  was  the  complexity  itself  that  caused  the  gain.  This  is  especially 
true  in  terms  {)f  multiple  representations,  where  there  are  so  many  poorly  understood  dimensions  to  complexity 
(i.e.  the  complexity  of  any  one  encoding,  the  complexity  of  the  mental  mapping  between .  different 
simultaneously  presented  encodings. In  a  way,  our  approach  is  not  the  typical  one  of  presenting  all  the 
information  to  the  learner,  and  then  establishing  that  something  is  being  learned.  Wc  actually  say:  present  the 
learner  with  the  mbimml  amount  of  information,  and  see  from  this  what  they  cannot  learn:  then  investigate 
what  form  of  information  we  need  to  add  to  alleviate  the  problem.  The  initial  HUGH  system  (a  purely 
diagrammatic  version)  featured  a  simplified  form  of  the  tree  shown  right  of  Figure  1.  We  realised  that  learners 
were  attributing  significance  to  features  of  the  tree  such  as  its  symmetry  (unlike  in  Figure  I,  the  tree  was 
symmetrical  about  a  central  vertical  path),  but  this  was  not  meant  to  happen.  This  inference,  in  turn,  resulted  in 
insufficiently  general  conclusions  being  made  by  the  learners.  Thus,  we  were  able  to  decide  firstly,  that  the 
diagram  needed  to  be  redesigned,  and  secondly,  what  sort  of  supporting  information  needs  to  be  given  to  ensure 
that  the  noted  problem  is  overcome.  The  minimal  representation  approach  was  a  major  facilitator  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  could  identify  the  source  of  the  problems' that  our  representation  presented  to  learners. 

Styles  of  User  Activity  in  Hypermedia  Representations 
Constrained  Activity  vs.  Unconstrained  Activity 

Much  used  to  be  made  of  the  freedom  granted  to  the  user  in  a  hypermedia  system.  Indeed  Miilhiiuser  (1992) 
compares  the  "anarchy"  of  current  styles  of  computer  assisted  instruction  (CAI)  with  the  "dictatorship"  of  old 
style  "presentation-based  CAI".  However,  by  definition,  any  hypermedia  system  is  constrained  in  some  senses, 
just  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  some  things  are  linked  and  others  are  not.  The  issue  here  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
imposition  of  additional  constraints  can  be  a  useful  feature.  By  this  we  mean  more  than  just  facilities  such  as 
"guided  tours"  that  are  an  embellishment  to  some  systems.  Rather,  we  refer  to  the  extent  that  transitions  made 
by  the  user  between  hypermedia  states  are  designed  to  refiect  a  more  useful,  perhaps  procedural  meaning  than  is 
usual  with  hypermedia  links.  One  such  design  is  provided  by  the  Harmony  Space  system  (Holland,  1992),  where 
novices  to  music  can  learn  complex  composition  skills  by  making  simple  gestures  with  the  mouse  in  a 
graphical  representation,  resulting  in  "well  formed"  chord  progressions  being  played  on  a  synthesiser. 

In  a  slightly  more  trivial  way,  some  of  the  HUGH  systems  also  represent  this  approach,  by  modelling  a 
pr(H)f,  as  wc  have  indicated  earlier,  as  a  sequence  of  "cut'*  and  "paste**  operations  on  a  graphical  representation. 
The  difference  in  the  HUGH  case  is  that  there  is  not  such  an  obvious  relationship  between  operations  and  their 
conceptual  outcomes  (no  music  to  the  ears  of  the  learners),  which  the  HUGH  users  have  to  arrive  at  themselves. 

Exploratory  Learning  vs.  Constructive  Learning 

A  contemporary  issue  in  hyper|nedia  design  is  whether  users  learn  more  from  exploring  a  representation  or 
from  building  ont  for  themselves.  At  the  forefront  of  this  debate  are  constructivists  (e.g.  Cunningham,  Duffy, 
&  Knuth,  1993),  who  see  knowledge  acquisition  as  involving  the  learner  in  the  construction  and  interpretation 
of  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  passive  reception  or  unstructured  exploration.  The  realisation  of  such  a  theory  in 
hypermedia  learning  environments  suggests  systems  that  enable  learners  to  build  representations.  (Though  it  is 
interesting  to  contrast  this  approach  with  that  proposed  by  Laurel  (1986),  who  asserts  that  people  want  to  move 
around  inside  a  representation,  not  make  one).  In  a  constructivist  vein,  Hammond  (1991;  1992),  describes  a 
"knowledge  jigsaw"  task,  where  users  construct  an  argument  by  linking  text  boxes  together,  with  the  links 
representing  reasoning  steps  in  the  argument. 

The  latest  HUGH  study  focuses  on  users'  performance  in  one  of  two  versions  of  a  theorem  proving  task. 
One  version  is  exploratory,  and  involves  carrying  out  operations  of  the  "cut"  and  "paste"  style  mentioned  above 
(a  display  from  this  version  is  shown  in  Figure  1 ).  A  second  version  is  (independently  of  Hammond's  use  of  the 
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term)  called  a  "jigsaw' .  In  this  version  users  construct  a  graphic  by  dragging  the  "pieces'*  around  the  screen  so 
that  they  "snap*'  together  (see  Figure  2).  The  interface  is  again  constrained^  in  this  case  so  that  the  pieces  only 
actually  fit  together  in  meaningful  ways.  There  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  versions  in  terms  of 
the  nature  of  the  task,  despite  the  fact  that,  while  being  predominantly  either  exploratory  (finding  the  sequence  of 
actions  that  lead  to  the  prooO  or  constructive  (building  up  the  representation  from  its  component  parts),  they 
have  several  elements  in  common.  In  the  exploratory  version  a  representation  is  being  built,  and  in  the 
constructive  version  exploration  is  needed  to  discover  the  correct  assembly.  Thus  far,  there  seem  to  be  no 
noticeable  differences  in  the  explanations  from  users  of  either  version  (this  differs  from  the  results  obtained  with 
the  single  vs,  dual  representation  versions  -  see  above).  What  is  different  is  that  the  predominantly  constructive 
version  seems  to  result  in  the  learners  giving  much  more  thought  to  the  representation,  because  they  have  to 
decide  to  move  a  particular  piece  to  a  particular  destination,  and  cannot  (as  in  the  exploratory  version)  simply 
click  on  various  objects  to  see  what  the  response  of  the  system  will  be.  We  are  currently  designing  experiments 
to  see  if  the  extra  cognitive  effort  required  by  the  constructive  version  results  in  increased  learning,  or  if  it  is 
merely  an  additional  mental  overhead  which  is  not  present  in  the  exploratory  version. 
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Figure  2.  A  screen  from  the  HUGH  "jigsaw"  version 
(inset  shows  possible  initial  state) 


Discussion 

At  a  more  general  level  than  that  of  the  preceding  discussion,  the  problems  associated  with  the  design  of 
external  representations  in  hypermedia  learning  environments  result,  at  least  in  part,  from  our  being  products  of 
what  has  been  called  a  "logocentric"  educational  culture,  i.e.  a  culture  that  emphasises  talk  and  wi  itten  language 
to  the  near  exclusion  of  any  other  mode  of  representation  (Cunningham.  Duffy,  &  Knuth,  1993).  Kress  and  van 
Leeuwcn  (1990)  suggest  that  our  culture  is  not  opposed  to  visual  media  per  se.  but  lo  what  they  call  the 
emerging  visual  literacy,  as  it  is  a  threat  to  the  dominance  of  verbal  literacy.  This  dominance  of  verba!  language 
has,  they  say.  been  a  major  cause  of  our  inability  to  fully  understand  what  is  actually  communicated  by  images. 
Although  not  addressing  problems  of  computer  system  or  interface  design,  Kress  and  van  Lecuwen  actually 
indicate  one  important  source  of  the  difficulty  of  hypennedia  interface  design: 

"Newspapers,  magazines,  public  relations  materials,  advertisements  ...ictc.].. .involve  a 
complex  interplay  of  written  text,  images  and  other  graphic  elements... [which]. ..combine 
together  into  visual  designs,  by  means  of  layout.  The  skill  of  producing  texts  of  ihis  kind. ..is 
not  taught  in  schools.  In  terms  of  this  new  visual  literacy,  education  produces  illiterates" 
(Kress  and  van  Lecuwen.  1990.  Ip2|). 
The  opposition  to  non  verbal  literacy  takes  many  forms,  and  was  recently  hcurd  in  an  academic  discussion 
abuiil  diagniniinatic  representations  when  a  particip;inl  was  arguing  fiercely  thai  there  was  a  level  of  complexity 
beyond  which  diagrams  could  not  go.  but  written  language  could.  This  is  unfair  to  diagrams  on  two  counts. 
I  irsily.  most  learners,  whether  subjected  to  verbal  r^r  diagrammatic  information,  seem  lo  encounter  a  level  of 
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complexity  beyond  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  proceed.  Secondly,  we  are  not  (yet)  as  a  culture  as  experienced 
at  communicating  with  diagrams  as  we  arc  with  pictures  (as  most  diagrammatic  forms  we  are  exposed  to  in  our 
education  are  usually,  concrete,  simple,  and  have  the  status  of  supporting  illustrations).  In  the  futuie  we  may 
leach  an  understanding  of  the  non-verbal  media  that  will  enable  us  to  educate  much  more  effectively  than  we  ever 
could  by  the  use  of  words  alone. 
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Abstract:  Integration  of  existing  applications  in  hypermedia  environments  is  a 
promising  approach  towards  more  flexible  and  user-friendly  hypermedia  learning 
material.  In  this  paper  we  describe  some  issues,  methods,  and  observations  related 
to  the  design  of  a  hypermedia  courseware  editor  that  is  capable  of  integrating 
existing  applications. 


The  aim  of  distance  education  environments  is  to  provide  learning  resources  to  large  numbers  of  students 
spread  over  wide  geographical  ar*as.  The  social  significance  of  these  systems  is  twofold.  On  one  hand,  they 
are  helpful  to  bridge  the  gap  between  isolated  students  and  learning  centers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  allow 
teachers  to  be  efficiently  'shared'  over  several  geographically  distributed  students.  Traditionally,  learning 
material  in  distance  learning  environments  consist  of  rather  static  material  like  printed  text,  audiocassettes  and 
videocassettes.  Computer  supported  courseware  based  on  hypermedia  technology  opens  new  perspectives  for 
distance  education.  Hypermedia  learning  material  can^  be  developed  in  less  time,  is  more  flexible  for 
modifications  than  traditional  learning  material  and  can  be  distributed  relatively  fast  over  computer  networks. 
Integration  of  existing  applications  in  hypermedia  environments  (Nielsen,  1990)  is  a  promising  approach 
towards  more  flexible  and  user-friendly  hypermedia  learning  material. 

Objectives  of  the  design  of  a  hypermedia  courseware  editor 

Our  first  objective  was  to  design  a  hypermedia  courseware  editor  that  is  capable  of  integrating  existing 
applications.  From  the  engineering  point  of  view  the  advantage  is  obviously.  We  follow  the  object  oriented 
approach  which  basically  promotes  efficiency  by  re-using  existing  software.  From  the  end  user's  point  of  view 
we  can  mention  the  advantage  that  integrating  existing  applications  in  a  hypermedia  environment  allows 
students  and  teachers  to  use  their  familiar  set  of  applications  in  order  to  create  or  edit  multimedia  objects.  As  a 
consequence  users  will  need  less  time  in  learning  to  work  with  the  new  environment. 

A  second  objective  consisted  in  obtaining  a  modeless  editor  which  supports  both  authoring  and  reading  of 
hypermedia  documents  based  on  one  underlying  metaphor.  With  this  objective  in  mind  we  want  to  avoid  the 
traditional  gap  that  exists  between  on  one  hand  a  relatively  small  group  of  "expert"  hypermedia  authors  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  large  group  of  hypermedia  consumers. 

Methods  of  the  design  of  a  hypermedia  courseware  editor 

OLE  technology 

We  developed  a  hypermedia  courseware  editor  called  HyDE  (Hypermedia  Document  Editor)  (Borst 
Pauwcls,  Pinlo,  Sousa  Santos,  &  Martins,  1993).  We  integrated  existing  applications  by  using  Microsoft  (P^ 
Windows  TM  OLK  technology.  01. R,  Object  Unking  and  Embedding,  stands  for  an  extensible  protocol  thai 
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enables  an  application  to  use  the  services  of  other  applications.  Basically,  this  implies  that  a  user  does  not  have 
to  leave  an  application  (OLE  client)  in  order  to  create  or  edit  application  specific  data,  but  instead  more 
comfortably,  simply  launch  an  application  (OLE  server)  by  a  mouse  click  on  the  specific  data. 

Electronic  Overhead  Projector 

HyDE  acts  as  an  OLE  client  capable  of  receiving  OLE  data  from  several  commercial  OLE  servers.  An 
overhead  projector  was  used  as  the  underlying  metaphor.  Our  editor  act  as  an  "electronic"  overhead  projector 
on  which  lessons  composed  of  piles  of  "electronic"  transparencies,  can  be  displayed  either  in  simple  sequential 
order  or  in  more  sophisticated  so-called  "web"  structures.  More  precisely,  in  our  approach,  one  hypermedia 
node  consists  of  a  background  transparency  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  covered  by  one  or  more  overlaying 
transparencies. 

Background  transparencies  can  be  filled  with  OLE  objects  and  afterwards  connected  by  means  of  anchors, 
either  to  other  background  transparencies  or  to  overlaying  transparencies  (Figure  1). 


Fignre  1.  Transparency  organization     Figure  2.  Anchors  connected  to  background  transparencies 

An  anchor  is  an  rectangular  area  on  a  background  transparency.  When  it  is  introduced  a  new  blank 
background  transparency  will  be  automatically  displayed  or,  in  case  the  user  requested  a  connection  to  an 
overlaying  transparency,  a  new  blank  overlaying  transparency  will  be  automatically  inserted  over  the 
background  transparency.  In  both  cases,  the  new  blank  transparency  can  be  filled  with  OLE  objects.  A  mouse 
click  on  an  anchor  connected  to  a  background  transparency  will  trigger  an  event  that  displays  again  the 
associated  background  transparency  (Figure  2). 


Figure  3.  Anchors  connected  to  overlaying  transparencies 
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A  mouse  click  on  an  anchor  connected  to  an  overlaying  transparency  will  trigger  an  event  that  inserts  the 
associated  overlaying  tr^sparency  over  the  background  transparency  or,  in  case  the  overlaying  transparency  is 
already  inserted,  removes  it  (Figure  3). 


For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  functionality  of  HyDE  see  (Pinto,  Borst  Pauwels,  Sousa  Santos  & 
Martins,  1994). 


Hypermedia  stands  for  a  specific  kind  of  information  system  in  which  information  is  stored  in  graph-  or 
web-  structures.  The  basic  unit  of  such  information  systems  is  a  node  which  can  be  linked  to  other  nodes  by 
mean  of  links.  This  non-linear  aspect  of  storing  information  is  fundamental  for  both  hypertext  and  hypermedia. 
They  allow  users  to  read  or  traverse  documents  in  a  non-linear  fashion.  In  this  section  we  indicate  some  issues 
related  to  hypermedia  learning  material  in  distance  education  environments. 


The  role  of  hypermedia  documents  in  distance  learning  environments  is  twofold.  Firstly,  a  hypermedia 
document  may  contain  a  course  which  can  be  downloaded  on  the  student's  workstations.  Subsequently,  the 
teacher  gives  a  remote  lecture  by  presenting  the  pre-prepared  lesson  to  the  audience  of  students.  Its  is 
important  that  in  such  "tele-teaching  "  situation  the  hypermedia  structure  is  not  meant  to  be  explored  but  to  be 
presented.  Second,  a  hypermedia  document  may  contain  self  study  material.  This  implies  that  the  readers,  i.e. 
the  students,  are  confronted  with  a  priory  unknown  information.  This  information  is  then  not  meant  to  be 
presented  as  in  a  tele-teaching  situation  but  typically  to  be  explored.  In  this  context  self  study  learning  material 
adheres  more  closely  to  the  real  essence  of  hypermedia  structures  i.e.  browsing  of  knowledge. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  two  user  tasks,  presentation  and  exploration,  we  are  left  with  the  question  how 
learning  material  should  be  structured  into  networks  of  nodes.  Kahn  (1989)  indicates  how  hypermedia  systems 
eventually  affects  the  meaning  that  is  stored  in  hypermedia  documents.  The  author  reviews  that  in  hypermedia 
systems  like  KMS  and  HyperCard,  nodes  are  mapped  as  single  screens  or  windows  which  are  linked  with  uni- 
directional links  from  an  object  in  one  screen  to  another  screen.  The  start  of  a  link  may  have  a  fme  granularity 
but  the  granularity  of  the  destination  of  links  is  coarse.  Systems  like  Guide  and  Intermedia  provide  a  much 
finer  granularity  for  the  destination  of  a  link,  nodes  arv':  not  restricted  to  a  fixed  screen  but  can  consist  out  of 
multiple  windows  with  flexible  size. 

In  case  of  remote  presentation  of  a  lesson  fine  granularity  of  destination  links  is  not  strictly  a  necessity  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  can  use  a  telepointer  to  point  to  specific  regions  in  a  destination  node.  In  self  study 
learning  material  however,  fine  granularity  of  the  destination  of  links  might  be  preferable  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  teacher  pointing  to  specific  regions  in  a  node. 


In  distance  learning  environments  it  is  vital  to  store  learning  material  in  a  central  storage.  Central  storage, 
like  databases  installed  on  servers,  provide  the  huge  storage  capacity  needed  to  contain  complete  libraries  of 
pre-prepared  and/or  un-prepared  learning  material.  We  distinguish  here  explicitly  between  pre-prepared  and 
un-prepared  or  background  learning  material.  Pre-prepared  learning  material  are  hypermedia  documents  which 
contain  lessons  for  either  tele-teaching  or  self  study.  Background  learning  material  is  the  bulk  of  information 
which  teachers  can  refer  to  in  order  to  place  lessons  in  a  broader  context.  This  background  material  will  be 
pre-dominanlly  non-hypermedia  material.  For  instance,  a  lesson  about  famous  composers  could  refer  to  parts 
of  the  complete  work  of  Beethoven. 

Learning  material  should  be  stored  in  an  mformation  system  or  archive  that  allows  effective  searching 
strategies.  This  archive  can  be  implemented  either  as  a  file  system,  a  traditional  database,  or  a  hypermedia 
network.  Eventually  the  choice  for  a  specific  infonnation  system  will  determine  which  searching  strategies  arc 
possible.  File  systems  enable  users  to  perform  only  a  primitive  form  of  information  retrieval  which  basically 
consist  of  travcr'^ing  file  names  stored  in  a  file  tree.  Traditional  dacabascs  allow  analytical  search  strategics. 


General  issues  related  to  hypermedia  learning  material 
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like  Boolean  keyword  oriented  procedures  or  query  languages.  Information  systems  build  as  networks  of  nodes 
containing  the  learning  material  allow  users  to  retrieve  information  by  browsing.  In  (Marchionini  & 
Shneidennan»  1988)  the  authors  review  some  aspects  of  information  retrieval  in  hypertext  systems.  They 
conclude  that  browsing  of  knowledge,  which  is  inherent  to  hypermedia,  gives  good  performance  in  case  of 
exploring  new-task  domains,  but  performance  is  rather  low  in  case  of  fact  retrieval.  The  authors  point  out  that 
determining  criteria  for  optimal  mixes  of  browse  and  analytical  support  is  critical  to  development. 

We  asjiume  most  students  will  enter  a  new-task  domain  when  consulting  learning  material  and  benefit  if  the 
environment  supports  analytical  searching  strategies.  However,  experienced  students  and  teachers  will  mostly 
explore  familiar  knowledge  and  will  be  best  served  by  the  hypermedia  browsing  capacities  of  an  information 
system. 

Preparation 

The  inertia  of  learning  material  may  be  identified  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  traditional  distance  learning. 
New  generation  distance  learning  environments  should  not  only  provide  the  means  for  creating  flexible  or 
customizable  learning  material  but  above  all  they  should  lower  the  threshold  for  authoring.  Semi  structured 
nodes  (Conklin,  1987),  which  are  nodes  that  already  contain  pre-prepared  templates  may  be  particularly 
helpful  towards  generic  or  customizable  learning  material. 

Sj)ecifically  for  preparing  lessons,  there  is  a  need  for  multimedia  object  libraries.  They  are  typically  pre- 
prepared  hyj>ermedia  documents  containing  various  assortments  of  objects.  For  instance,  an  object  collection 
may  contain  a  large  set  of,  hypermedia  organized,  sound  samples  of  ancient  instruments  or  contain  a  large  set 
of  digitized  photos  of  various  tropical  birds.  Object  libraries  differ  from  above  mentioned  background 
information  in  that  they  are  not  meant  to  refer  to,  but  merely  they  are  "cut  and  paste"  material  for  hypermedia 
document  preparation. 

Annotation 

It  is  vital  in  learning  processes  that  students  can  comment  their  le-aming  material.  Therefore  a  hypermedia 
system  should  allow  students  to  create  new  nodes  and  links  in  any  instance.  This  would  imply  a  modeless 
hypermedia  editor  which  supports  simultaneously  browsing  and  the  possibility  to  add  new  nodes  and  links. 

Sharing 

Inherent  to  groupware  (Ellis,  Gibbs,  &  Rein,  1991)  are  a  "shared  environment"  and  a  "common  task".  In 
distance  learning  we  may  distinguish  different  common  tasks  and  different  shared  environments.  Basically  all 
learning  resources  can  be  shared,  that  means  both  social  learning  resources.  like  teachers,  and  learning 
material  can  be  shared  among  participants.  Sharing  learning  material  can  take  place  on  two  levels.  Sharing  the 
central  archive  and  sharing  of  hypermedia  documents.  Sharing  the  archive  is  less  a  groupware  issue  but  more  a 
time-sharing  problem.  Associated  with  it  is  the  design  of  mechanisms  for  user  identification  and  the  possibility 
to  assign  read  and  write  access  to  documents. 

Co-aulhoring  of  learning  material  is  a  real  groupware  issue  in  that  sense  that  it  combines  both  the  notion  of 
a  shared  environment  and  a  common  task.  The  shared  environment  is  a  hypermedia  document,  or  better,  the 
public  window  of  a  hypermedia  editor  which  instances  appear  on  several  workstations.  The  common  task  is 
preparation  of  a  hyj)ermedia  document.  In  groupware  taxonomy,  co-authoring  of  hypermedia  documents  can 
be  classified  under  multi-user  editors. 

Using  OLE  technology  for  Hypermedia:  Some  observations 

Using  OLE  technology  for  hypermedia  environment  implies  that  we  are  somehow  steered  in  our  design 
decisions.  We  describe  some  experiences  we  had  with  OLE  technology  and  place  it  in  the  context  of  the  issues 
we  mentioned  previously. 
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The  impact  that  OLE  technology  has  on  the  structure  of  an  hypermedia  document  is  visible  in  both  nodes 
and  links.  An  essential  aspect  of  OLE  technology  is  that  we  (the  OLE  client)  can  control  the  representation  of 
an  OLE  objects  but  not  the  behavior,  which  is  controlled  and  defined  by  an  OLE  server.  This  will  affect  the 
granularity  of  the  destinations  of  hypermedia  links.  Our  hypermedia  editor  is  capable  of  making  links  with 
fine>granular  destinations  in  so  far  it  is  within  the  graphical  representation  of  an  OLE  object.  In  case  of 
dynamic  objects,  like  sounds  or  animation's,  the  destinations  of  links  are  limited  only  to  the  graphical 
representations  of  these  objects.  For  example,  we  can  point  to  the  graphical  representation  of  a  sound  or 
animated  object  but  not  to  a  specific  location  within  such  dynamic  object. 

Using  OLE  object  excludes  the  "hypermedia  node  to  one  window  mapping"  approach  in  case  we  open  (or 
play)  an  OLE  object  because  it's  associated  OLE  server  will  pop  up  in  a  separate  window.  Figure  4^  shows  an 
example  of  a  typical  HyDE  transparency.  Figure  4,  at  the  left  shows  a  background  transparency  with  a 
combination  of  OLE  text,  OLE  drawing,  OLE  image  in  combination  with  an  superimposed  overlaying 
transparency  containing  a  "pie  chart".  The  underlined  words  in  the  text,  the  button  "Previous  Page"  and  the 
question  marks  in  the  image  are  representations  of  anchors  connected  to  background  transparencies.  Whereas 
the  buttons,  "Show  Bars  Graph"  and  "Show  Pie  Chart"  are  representations  of  anchors  connected  to  overlaying 
transparencies.  Figure  4,  at  the  right  shows  how  the  OLE  object,  after  a  mouse  click,  is  opened  by  its 
associated  OLE  server  in  a  separate  window. 


Figure  4.  HyDE  transparencies 

Archive 


HyDE  documents  can  be  stored  in  several  databases.  The  structures  of  OLE  objects  are  transparent  for  the 
database.  Therefore,  in  order  to  allow  effective  search  strategies,  it  is  preferable  to  attach  additional 
information  to  each  OLE  file.  In  HyDE,  we  provide  the  possibility  to  attach  lists  of  keywords  to  HyDE  lessons 
as  well  to  individual  OLE  files  before  storing  them  on  the  server.  These  keywords  typically  describe  the 
contents  of  lessons  and  OLE  files  and  allow  students  and  teachers  to  search  for  information  with  Boolean  and 
keyword  based  procedures. 

Preparation 

OLE  technology  seems  particularly  suitable  for  constructing  templates  of  multimedia  objects.  For  example, 
a  teacher  can  incorporate  some  blank  spreadsheet  cells  made  by  a  specific  OLE  server.  Students  can 
subsequently  trigger  the  spreadsheet  application  by  a  mouse  click  and  fill  the  blank  cells. 

With  OLE,  objects  can  be  easily  transferred  from  one  document  to  another  by  the  "cut.  copy  and  paste" 
facilities  of  ihc  MS  Windows  clipboard.  This  feature  specifically  will  encourage  the  creation  and  use  of 
nniltimcdia  object  libraries. 
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The  ability  for  students  to  make  annotations  is  not  specifically  influenced  by  using  OLE  technology.  It  is 
imbedded  in  the  capabilities  of  the  hypermedia  editor  to  create  new  nodes  and  links  while  a  reader  is  browsing 
the  document. 

Sharing 

Currently  all  OLE  servers  are  (to  the  best  of  our  knowledge)  single  user  applications.  This  implies  that  co- 
authoring  in  OLE  based  hypermedia  editors  is  restricted  to  the  level  of  composing  hypermedia  pages  in  the 
form  of  cooperative  re-arranging  of  the  graphical  presentations  of  OLE  objects. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  format  OLE  objects  are  transparent  for  the  archive,  write  and  read  administration 
can  only  take  place  on  object  level.  This  restrict  us  in  the  abilities,  to  differentiate  between  parts  of  an  OLE 
object  with  or  without  write  protection. 

Discussion 

We  indicated  several  issues  related  to  hypermedia  learning  material  in  distance  learning  environments  and 
described  the  impact  that  OLE  technology  might  have  on  each  of  these  issues. 

Both  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  OLE  technology  seem  to  be  imbedded  in  its  format  or  object 
independent  approach.  With  OLE  we  can  build  open  hypermedia  environments  which  can  benefit  of,  and 
anticipate  on,  a  still  growing  spectrum  of  OLE  editors.  The  price  we  pay  for  this  object  independence  is  that 
the  structure  and  behavior  of  objects  are  transparent  for  the  hypermedia  environment.  This  will  result  in  a  lost 
in  flexibility  to  create  concurrent  and  synchronized  behavior  of  OLE  objects  and  a  lost  in  flexibility  in  creating 
fine-granulated  destinations  of  hypermedia  links  in  case  of  dynamic  objects.  However,  related  to  hypermedia 
learning  material  OLE  technology  appears  useful  because  it  allows  fast  preparation  of  courseware  that  is 
flexible  for  modification. 
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Abstract:  The  architecture  of  an  open  software  platform  supporting  the  activities 
of  the  educational  process  is  presented.  The  architecture,  which  is  based  on  a 
unifying  data  model,  offers  a  set  of  services  allowing  to  control  co-operation 
activities  based  on  either  synchronous  or  asynchronous  interaction  styles.  The 
software  platform  built  on  top  of  the  proposed  architecture  can  be  used  for 
integrating  both  specialized  tools  supporting  specific  activities  of  the  educational 
process  and  general  purpose  tools.  The  paper  introduces  the  general  data  model, 
discusses  the  cost-effective  use  of  communication  media  in  contrast  with  different 
co-operation  styles,  and  exemplifies  the  proposed  approach  by  illustrating  two  case- 
studies:  an  electronic  mail-based  system  for  distance  tutoring  (TEMPO),  and  a 
software  environment  for  real-time  multimedia  conferencing  (ImagineDesk). 

Keywords:  distance  learning,  synchronous  co-operation,  asynchronous  co- 
operation, educational  process,  interaction  styles 

1 .  Introduction 

The  educational  process  consists  basically  of  communications  among  the  involved  actors.  First,  it  relies  on  the 
transfer  of  information  from  teachers  to  students  (e.g.  via  "ex  cathedra"  lessons)  and  from  authors  to  students 
(e.g.  via  textbooks).  It  also  requires  bi-directional  communication  among  teachers  and  students  to  get  feedback 
from  the  students,  to  support  their  assessment  and  to  provide  psychological  as  well  as  motivational  support.  The 
authoring  activity  implies  communication  among  authors.  Moreover,  there  are  communications  among  actors 
involved  in  different  activities  of  the  overall  process.  Considering  a  waterfall  model  of  the  relationships  holding 
among  the  phases  of  a  typical  educational  process  (from  the  definition  of  goals  of  the  educational  process,  to  the 
design  of  a  specific  course,  to  the  learning  phase  of  the  course  itselO  wc  notice  that  people  involved  in  the 
"higher"  phases  of  the  process  (e.g.,  the  definition  of  goals)  must  communicate  with  people  involved  in  the 
"lower"  ones  (e.g.,  the  design  of  a  specific  course).  On  the  other  side,  feedback  must  be  provided  from  the  lower 
phases  (e.g.,  learning)  to  the  higher  ones  (e.g.,  from  curricula  definition  lo  authoring). 

The  achievements  of  Information  Technology  (IT)  may  provide  a  valuable  support  for  many  of  the  activities 
and  communication  styles  involved  in  the  educational  process.  However,  the  development  of  IT-bascd  educational 
systems  requires  the  integration  of  expertise  from  two  different  domains,  that  is,  Education  Science  and 
Information  Technology,  which  are  characterised  by  non-homogeneous  theoretical  and  technological 
backgrounds.  This  may  lead  to  systems  exhibiting  technologically  advanced  platforms,  but  poor  educational 
models;  in  other  cases,  we  observe  systems  featuring  sophisticated  educational  models  without  an  adequate 
technological  support.  Moreover,  IT  based  tools  associated  to  different  activities  constituting  the  educational 
process  rely  often  on  different  models  of  the  needed  information,  support  different  co-operation  styles  and  arc 
Ivjsod  on  dilTcrcnt  media  and  technologies.  As  a  result,  information  produced  by  a  given  activity  can  be  hardly 
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used  as  input  for  other  activities.  Ultimately,  it  is  difficult  to  effectively  manage  the  educational  process  as  a 
whole. 

This  paper  is  focused  on  the  design  of  an  integrated  environment  supporting  different  activities  and  co- 
operation styles  related  to  a  given  educational  process.  The  environment  defines  a  uniform  model  of  the  data,  and 
uses  in  a  cost-effective  way  multiple  communication  media.  It  is  open-ended  as  it  allows  to  smoothly  integrate 
new  tools  and  new  media. 

In  Section  2  we  sketch  a  model  of  both  the  educational  process  and  the  related  data.  Then  we  discuss  the 
relationships  holding  between  co-operation  styles  and  communication  media.  The  use  of  these  concepts  is 
exemplified  in  Section  3  through  the  presentation  of  two  real  cases.  TEMPO  is  a  distance  tutoring  environment 
which  augments  a  mailing  system  by  embedding  it  into  a  context  supported  by  a  Data  Base  of  the  learning 
activities.  ImagineDcsk  is  an  environment  for  real-time  conferencing  integrating  multiple  communication  media 
under  a  user-defined  floor  control  discipline,  and  providing  a  platform  for  the  development  of  multi-user 
educational  applications.  ImagineDesk  provides  also  a  support  for  planning  the  execution  of  co-operative 
activities.  Finally,  Section  4  shows  how  the  achievements  of  TEMPO  and  ImagineDesk  are  going  to  converge 
towards  a  common  platform  aiming  at  supporting  the  overall  distance  learning  process. 

2.  An  Integrated  View  of  the  Educational  Process 
2.L  A  Model  of  the  Process 

In  our  view,  the  educational  process  can  be  divided  into  six  main  phases:  requirements  analysis,  goals  definition 
(Mager  62],  [Mager  76],  [Stone  72],  design,  courseware  implementation,  curricula  management,  and  learning 
activity  .  The  goal  of  our  work  is  not  to  define  the  ultimate  model  of  the  process;  related  concepts  can  be  found, 
for  instance,  in  [Carrol  63],  [Skinner  68],  [Bloom  76].  Our  research  efforts  focuses  on  the  definition  of  a 
unifying  model  (Tancredi  92]  which  is  reasonable  and  simple  enough  to  be  the  conceptual  framework  for  the 
development  of  an  integrated  IT  platform. 

Though  the  phases  are  logically  ordered,  there  is  -  or  there  should  be  -  a  complex  and  continuous  feedback 
among  phases,  and  inside  each  phase.  It  is  supported  by  the  assessment  activity,  which  allows  to  measure  the 
degree  of  achievement  of  the  expected  goals  [Lindquist  651,  [Cronbach  70],  [Bloom  72].  It  is  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  each  phase  of  the  process,  and  for  triggering  corrections  whenever  needed.  The 
assessment  activity  is  performed  at  different  phases  and  at  different  abstraction  levels  ranging  from  self- 
assessment  to  the  assessment  of  the  overall  process.  Note  that,  as  soon  as  the  assessment  deals  with  the 
activities  performed  by  a  groups  of  actors,  the  data  must  be  aggregated  to  generate  useful  feedback  to  the  higher 
phases  of  the  process. 

2.2.  A  Uniform  Data  Model 

The  activities  of  the  different  phases,  and  the  related  tools,  are  often  based  on  different  models  of  the  (logically 
shared)  information.  This  lack  of  integration  may  arise  either  from  logical  reasons;  or  it  may  arise  from 
technological  limits.  In  order  to  achieve  integration  at  a  reasonable  cost,  all  the  phases  of  the  process  should  rely 
on  a  uniform  model  of  the  data.  The  Data  Model  [Barrese  92]  [Calabr6  92]  is  based  on  objects  connected  by 
relations.  An  "object"  is  an  information  structure  characterised  by  the  actions  an  actor  can  perform  on  it. 

The  basic  objects  model  educational  tasks,  which  can  be  hierarchically  composed  of  depending  tasks.  For 
instance,  a  curriculum  consists  of  courses  which  in  turn  consist  of  units.  A  task  is  associated  to  the  definition  of 
a  goal.  A  goal  may  be  associated  to  an  assessment  procedure.  Tasks  at  the  lowest  level  (units)  are  composed  by 
items  (a  piece  of  text,  a  video,  a  figure,  and  so  on).  The  execution  of  tasks  is  partially  ordered  according  to  two 
basic  relationships:  propaedeutic,  meaning  that  the  contents  of  a  task  are  a  necessary  condition  for  another  task, 
and  taxonomy  [Bloom  56]  [Gagn6  70]  ordering  the  tasks  according  to  their  difficulty.  An  auxiliary  precedence 
relationship  may  be  defined  to  enforce  a  specialized  path  through  the  tasks. 

The  network  of  objects  and  relations  of  the  data  model  defines  the  basic  structure  of  the  concrete  Data  Bases 
supporting  specialized  tools,  and  provides  the  framework  for  their  integration.  Note  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  the  activities  and  tools  rely  on  a  unique  Data  Base.  ^Oiat  is  needed  is  that  all  the  Data  Bases  are  designed 
according  to  the  unifying  data  model,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  among  different  phases  and  tools. 

2.3.  Communication  Media  and  Co-operation  Styles 

Several  different  co-operation  styles  are  involved  in  an  educational  process,  and  most  of  them  may  be  supported 
by  suitable  IT  tools.  The  problem  is  to  exploit  in  a  cost-effective  way  the  available  communication  media  in 
order  to  support  the  proper  interaction  style  for  each  activity.  As  an  example,  in  the  following  we  provide  a 
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dassificalion  of  the  basic  co-operation  styles  which  can  be  identified  in  a  specific  educational  activity,  that  is  the 
learning  one,  and  discuss  briefly  which  communication  media  are  the  most  suitable  for  each  style. 

Communication  m^^dia  fall  into  two  major  categories.  Real  Time  communication  is  very  effective,  but  is 
also  very  costly  in  terms  of  both  technological  and  human  resources  (because  it  implies  the  availability  of  the 
actors  at  given  times).  Non  Real  Time  communication  is  based  on  data  repositories,  supporting  asynchronous 
co-operation  [Ellis  91].  Its  major  advantage  is  the  low  cost;  it  is,  however,  less  impressive  and  requires  some 
degree  of  self-motivation. 

A  second  distinction  can  be  done  between  symmetric  and  non  symmetric  media.  The  former  ones  allow  all 
the  involved  users  to  play  an  active  role,  whereas  the  latter  ones  reserve  this  right  to  some  privileged  actors.  A 
major  advantage  of  the  symmetric  media,  which  are  more  expensive,  is  the  psychological  and  motivational 
support  they  provide.  Broadcasting  media  (e.g.  video  lessons)  are  examples  of  real-time,  non  symmetric 
communication;  conferencing  systems  are  real-time  and  symmetric;  mailing  systems  and  repository  systems  are 
non  real-time  and  symmetric;  finally,  textbooks  are  examples  of  non  real-time,  non-symmetric  communication. 

Co-operation  styles  can  be  classified  in  a  two-dimensional  space,  whose  dimensions  represent  the  degree  of 
prescriptive  guidance  and  the  degree  of  psychological  support,  respectively.  The  presented  model  is  derived  from 
models  widely  used  in  the  area  of  situational  leadership  [Hersey  82]  [William  67].  During  the  execution  of  an 
educational  task,  the  preferred  style  for  co-operation  among  students  and  teachers  changes  according  to  a  typical 
path  through  the  styles  space. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  task  there  is  a  bare  transfer  of  information  and  of  directives  from  teacher  to  students. 
We  call  this  style  of  co-operation  prescription;  the  typical  habit  of  the  teacher  in  this  style  can  be  summarised  as 
"that  is  what  you  must  do  (or  know)".  This  style  requires  a  limited  degree  of  interaction  among  users,  therefore  it 
can  rely  on  non-symmetric  media:  ex-cathedra  lessons,  distance  lessons,  textbooks. 

As  soon  as  the  student  encounters  some  difficulties  in  its  task,  he  or  she  needs  both  prescriptive  guidance 
and  psychological  support.  The  proper  style  in  this  phase  is  explanation,  where  the  teacher's  habit  is  "you  want 
to  do,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  do".  The  explanation  style  requires  both  fine  grained  guidance  and  psychological 
support,  therefore  real-time  and  symmeuic  media  are  needed.  We  argue  that  Real  Time  interactions  require  the 
integration  of  multiple  real-time,  symmetric  media  (text,  voice,  video,  images...)  under  a  common  floor  conUrol 
discipline  [CSCW  92,  CSCW  93].  Most  environments  for  real-time  co-operation  are  built  on  the  top  of  specific 
communication  media,  and  do  not  provide  the  capability  of  integrating  different  media.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
suaightforward  to  integrate  video  conferencing  with  standard  text  editing  tools  in  a  co-operative  environment.  In 
general,  the  integration  in  the  small  should  be  achieved  by  means  of  a  platform  (see  Sec.  3.2)  that  allows  to 
design  and  implement  co-operative  environments  by  separating  the  logical  aspects  (e.g.,  fioor  conuol  suategies) 
from  the  technological  ones  (e.g.,  the  management  of  specific  media). 

In  the  next  phase  the  student  has  achieved  a  reasonable  degree  of  autonomy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  task,  but  still  needs  some  psychological  support.  The  proper  style  is  involvement:  "I  believe  in 
your  capability,  and  I  am  available  to  support  you  if  you  need  help".  The  involvement  style  relies  on  a 
reasonable  autonomy  of  the  student,  but  requires  psychological  support.  Therefore  it  can  be  based  on  non  real- 
time symmetric  communication,  provided  that  the  actors  (in  particular,  the  teacher)  have  a  detailed  view  of  the 
interaction  context  (this  is  the  case  of  the  tutoring  activity  which  will  be  discussed  in  Section  3.1). 

The  last  co-operation  style  is  delegation,  that  should  take  place  when  the  student  is  highly  autonomous  from 
both  points  of  views:  "the  achievement  of  the  goal  is  up  to  you".  This  style  implies  a  high  level  of  motivation 
and  autonomy  of  the  student,  who  may  communicate  with  the  teacher  -  if  needed  -  via  standard  symmetric  media: 
mail  or  telephone. 

3.  Practical  Environments 
3.K   TEMPO:  an  Environment  for  Distance  Tutoring 

TEMPO  (TEletutoring,  Milan,  POlytcchnic)  is  an  environment  supporting  distance  tutoring.  It  has  been 
conceived  and  designed  in  order  to  support  interactions  related  to  the  involvement  interaction  style,  which  can  be 
based  on  non  real-time  symmeuic  communication,  provided  that  the  actors  (in  particular,  the  tutor)  have  a 
detailed  view  of  the  interaction  context.  In  fact,  the  major  difficulties  concerning  the  communication  among 
tutors  and  students  arise  from  the  lack  of  context.  In  particular,  the  tutor  needs  a  view  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
student,  of  the  tasks  he  or  she  performed,  and  of  the  results  of  its  assessment  activities. 

TEMPO  is  constituted  of  two  (conceptually  and  physically)  distinct  work  environments:  the  student  and  the 
tutor  environments.  They  manage  local  Data  Bases  storing  images  of  the  basic  objects  and  relations.  The 
student  DB  includes  the  curriculum  of  the  student,  the  history  its  interactions  with  the  tutors,  and  the  Iciirning 
materials  (or  suitable  references  to  them).  The  tutor  DB  includes  the  curricula  of  all  the  students,  the  learning 
ni;ileriiils  and  the  histories  of  all  the  interactions.  Both  student  and  tutor  environments  rely  on  a  MS-Windows 
plaltorm.  Suident  environments  have  a  small  local  DB  containing  the  student's  data  only.  The  tutor 
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environments  rely  on  a  central  DB  supported  by  an  Oracle  DB  server.  The  two  environments  communicate  via  e- 
mail,  which  is  transparently  used  by  TEMPO  as  a  communication  protocol  to  enable  interactions  among  actors, 
and  to  keep  the  disuibuted  DBs  consistent. 

TEMPO  augments  the  e-mail  system  by  embedding  each  help  request  into  a  context  determined  by  the  actual 
state  of  fruition  of  the  learning  material,  so  that  the  tutor  can  exactly  know  to  which  specific  issue  the  help 
request  is  related  to.  Moreover,  the  tutor  can  analyse  the  curriculum  of  the  student  in  order  to  customise  the 
answer.  Finally,  on  both  the  tutor  and  student  sides  a  history  of  the  interactions  is  maintained.  It  is  supporter!  by 
introducing  the  concept  of  communication  process,  which  consists  of  a  sequence  of  communication  acts.  The 
history  of  each  communication  process  is  stored  inside  the  DBs  as  a  time  stamped  sequence  of  typed 
communication  acts.  Users  may  navigate  through  a  history,  get  the  most  recent  acts  of  a  process,  get  all  the  acts 
of  a  given  type,  select  the  acts  related  to  a  specific  issue,  and  so  on. 

TEMPO  has  been  presented  here  to  show  how  a  proper  design  of  ilie  data  model  provides  a  sound  background 
for  the  integration  of  different  activities  during  the  educational  process.  The  student  environment  supports 
learning  and  self-assessment  activities.  The  tutor  environment  supports  tools  for  tracing  the  mteraction  process, 
for  collecting  relevant  questions,  for  the  assessment  of  the  overall  process,  and  for  managing  it  from  an 
administrauve  point  of  view.  Though  the  two  environments  are  quite  different,  a  high  degree  of  integration  can 
be  achieved  due  to  the  fact  that  both  of  them  are  based  on  the  same  data  model.  The  same  principle  should  be 
applied  to  specialized  environments  associated  to  different  phases  of  the  educational  process.  For  instance, 
information  gathered  from  the  tutoring  activity  (e.g.,  frequent  questions)  could  easily  provide  feedback  to  the 
curricula  management  phase. 

TEMPO  has  been  developed  at  CEFRIEL  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Polytechnic  of  Milan.  A  first  version 
is  currently  used  for  the  distance  tutoring  of  a  small  (40)  group  of  students  in  a  basic  course  on  Computer 
Science.  An  engineered  version  will  be  used  during  1994  for  larger  groups. 

3.2.   ImagineDesk:  an  Environment  for  Real-Time  Co-operation 

ImagincDcsk  IDiNitio  93,  DePaoli  91,  DePaoli  93]  is  a  software  platform  supporting  the  integration  of  different 
communication  media  in  a  real-time  conferencing  context.  It  can  be  used  to  support  the  explanation  style  of;co- 
operation  .  We  define  a  conference  as  a  system  in  which  users  interact  in  real  lime  through  a  multimedia  shared 
workspace  [Ishii  91]  constituted  of  a  set  of  applications.  For  instance,  a  conference  can  be  constituted  by  a 
spreadsheet,  a  word  processor  and  a  video-audio  exchange  application,  so  that  interacting  users  can  talk,  sec  each 
other's  face,  and  work  on  shared  documents.  ImagineDesk  enables  to  organise  and  manage  a  conference  by 
integrating  both  co-operation-aware  applications  (i.e.,  specifically  developed  to  support  co-operation)  and  co- 
operation-ignorant applications  (i.e.,  standard  off-the-shelf  packages)  under  a  common  co-operation  discipline. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  collaboration  takes  place  by  interacting  on  a  shared  workspace,  the  access  to  the 
workspace  must  be  carefully  controlled  by  rules  that  must  be  customised  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  specific 
activities.  ImagineDesk  considers  that  within  a  conference  users  are  characterised  by  the  roles  they  play  during 
the  evolution  of  the  co-operative  activity.  A  role  defines  the  rights  for  performing  actions  on  the  shared 
workspace  and  for  supervising  the  co-operation.  Users  playing  the  same  role  are  collected  in  a  group.  Users  may 
change  their  group  membership  in  order  to  reflect  changes  of  role. 
.  Groups  are  defined  at  two  different  abstraction  levels.  Groups  at  the  application  layer  correspond  to  abstract 
roles  that  model  the  access  to  the  shared  workspace.  Their  definition  is  independent  from  user  identity  as  well  as 
from  system-dependent  features,  such  as  communication  media.  Groups  at  the  communication  layer  model  the 
rights  of  access  to  the  communication  capabilities  provided  by  the  underlying  hardware/software  platform.  Group 
membership  changes  at  the  application  layer  are  reflected  by  corresponding  changes  at  the  communication  one, 
according  to  a  mapping  relationships.  Due  to  the  clean  separation  between  the  logical  and  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  co-operative  activity,  it  is  possible  to  change  its  logical  management  without  affecting  the  structure  of  the 
application,  nor  the  communication  aspects. 

A  key  phase  of  a  computer-supported  co-operative  activity  (as  well  as  of  a  real-life  one)  is  the  planning  of 
the  activity  itself.  In  fact,  at  a  great  extent  the  accuracy  of  the  planning  phase  (the  scheduled  start-up  time,  the  set 
of  invited  persons,  the  context  of  work,  and  so  on)  determines  the  success  of  the  co-operative  activity. 
ImagineDesk  provides  for  tools  and  services  which  can  be  exploited  in  order  to  effectively  organise  a  co-operative 
activity.  According  to  the  interaction  styles  taxonomy  presented  in  Section  2.3,  these  services  can  be  used  to 
properly  organise  the  explanation  of  an  educauonal  topic,  taking  into  account  the  users  involved  in  the  real  time 
interaction,  the  media  used  to  support  the  interaction,  and  the  tools  used  through  the  interaction.  Even  during  a 
real-time  interaction  users  can  refer  to  the  actual  context  of  fruition  of  the  learning  material,  by  relying  upon  the 
data  model.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  an  help  process  ends  in  a  "cul  de  sac",  that  is,  a  student  (or  a  group  of 
students)  is  not  able  to  exceed  a  specific  problem,  a  real  time  interaction  can  be  organised.  The  context  of  the 
interaction  is  the  actual  suite  of  fruition  of  the  learning  material.  Moreover,  the  tutor  can  decide  to  use  one  or 
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more  applications  (such  as  word  processor,  drawing  or  simulation  tools),  in  order  to  help  the  student  solve  the 
task,  thus  giving  guidance  and  psychological  support  from  a  remote  site. 

The  architecture  of  ImagineDesk  includes  two  kinds  of  processes:  permanent  processes,  existing  as  long  as 
the  platform  is  available,  and  transient  processes,  existing  for  a  limited  amount  of  time.  ImagineDesk  does  not 
impose  specific  locations  to  the  processes,  unless  a  process  controls  specific  hardware  connected  to  a  given 
machine.  Processes  communicate  by  means  of  asynchronous  message  passing.  In  a  typical  situation,  co- 
operative applications  run  on  User  Workstations,  while  the  processes  comprising  the  platform  run  on  the 
Conference  Server,  a  workstation  through  which  all  control  data  flows  and  media  flows  are  routed. 

4.  Conclusions:  Towards  an  Integrated  Environment 

The  achievements  of  TEMPO  and  ImagineDesk  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  development  of  an  integrated, 
distributed  and  open-ended  environment  supporting  the  whole  educational  process.  The  final  goal  of  the  research 
activity  is  the  definition  of  a  software  platform  allowing  the  implementation  of  specialized  components 
(courseware  packages,  assessment  procedures,  co-operative  applications,  authoring  tools,  administration-services, 
and  so  on)  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  framework.  The  architecture  of  the  environment  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
environment  provides  a  collection  of  service  modules  supporting  general  purpose  functionalities  related  to  the 
communication  among  users:  planning,  history,  and  co-operation  control.  These  modules  are  viewed  by 
application  programs  through  a  suitable  application  programming  interface  (Co-operation  Services  Interface, 
CSI)  hiding  system  dependent  issues  and  providing  a  uniform  view  of  the  services. 


The  Integrated  Environment. 


The  basis  for  the  integration  of  specialised  applications  is  provided  by  a  common  interface  to  Data  Bar.c 
serv  ices  (Data  Model  Interface,  DMI)  based  the  general  data  model,  no  matter  how  and  where  it  is  implemented  in 
lcrm<:  of  specific  Data  Bases.  Both  service  modules  and  specialized  tools  rely  on  DMI. 

Finally,  the  integration  of  different  communication  media  is  provided  by  a  Media  Integration  Interface  (Mil) 
that  provides  a  uniform  visibility  of  the  media. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  all  these  issues  are  tackled  by  either  TEMPO  or  ImagineDesk.  The  data  model  of 
TEMPO  provides  a  general  framework  for  the  integration  of  tools  devoted  to  specific  activities  and  for  the 
feedback  among  the  phases  of  the  education  process.  TEMPO  suppoits  also  the  concept  of  history  of 
communication  processes,  that  could  involve  different  activities  and  tools.  On  the  other  hand,  ImagineDesk 
provides  a  valuable  support  for  planning  and  managing  the  acrvities,  for  integrating  different  applications  under 
a  con^mon  discipline,  and  for  integrating  different  communication  media  in  the  context  of  an  application. 

intimately,  the  authors  believe  that  the  bricks  are  here,  and  that  the  integrated  environment  is  partially  built. 
Purthcr  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  its  cxpcrimentiil  use,  to  its  evolution  towards  an  engineered  platform,  and  to 
the  development  of  spe<:ialized  tools.  The  open-ended  approach  of  the  project  allows  to  devise  a  stepv/ise  strategy 
for  the  implementation  of  the  overall  environment.  The  experimental  use  of  TEMPO  will  allow  to  test  the 
consistency  of  the  data  model,  to  define  the  logical  structure  of  a  significant  collection  of  courses,  to  collect  and 
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organise  data  related  to  a  large  group  of  students,  and  to  experiment  the  practical  use  of  the  tutoring  environment. 
This  activity  has  been  already  started  and  will  have  a  first  milestone  at  mid  1994.  Meanwhile  the  definition  and 
experimentation  of  tools  supporting  assessment  will  be  carried  on,  in  order  to  support  feedback  in  the  learning 
activity.  At  this  point,  the  skeleton  of  a  technological,  organisational  and  methodological  framework  will  be 
available. 

In  parallel,  the  ImagineDesk  platform  will  be  enhanced  by  integrating  new  communication  media  (in 
particular,  ISDN  for  supporting  multimedia  interaction  over  public  networks),  by  extending  the  mcchtmisms  for 
the  definition  of  fiexiblc  co-operation  su-ategies,  and  by  building  user-friendly  interfaces  for  the  co-operation 
control.  Moreover,  some  experimental  courseware  packages  for  real-time,  multi-user  teaching/learning  activities 
will  be  developed  and  tested. 

Further  steps  will  be  oriented  to  the  definition  and  development  of  specialized  tools  for  curricula  definition,  * 
authoring,  and  management  of  the  overall  process.  Courseware  packages  will  be  gradually  integrated  as  soon  as 
they  will  become  available;  the  value  of  the  env*-onment,  however,  derives  mainly  from  its  ability  to  provide  an 
integrated  framework  from  the  organisational  and  methodological  point  of  view,  and  is  not  heavily  bound  to  the 
availability  of  complete  sets  of  courseware  packages. 
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email  puelz@urtunibas,ch 

Abstract:  ProjectTutor  is  an  inlelligenl  tutoring  system  for  project  planning.  As 
a  problem  solving  monitor,  it  completes  conventional  classroom  teaching  by  training 
problem  solving  in  project  planning.  The  teacher  uses  the  authoring  component  of 
the  system  to  sp)ecify  case  problems.  A  case  problem  consists  of  a  text  describing  the 
problem  and  a  framework  describing  the  structure  of  the  problem.  On  the  basis  of  an 
author-defined  case  text,  the  authoring  component  constructs  a  formal  representation 
(an  MPM-network),  representing  the  structure  of  the  problem.  The  student  works 
with  the  tutoring  component  of  ProjecTTutor.  The  text  of  a  case  problem  is 
presented  and  the  student  has  to  fmd  the  su-ucture  of  the  project,  build  up  an  MPM- 
network,  and  perform  lime  and  cost  analysis.  The  system  compares  the  student's 
solution  steps  with  those  generated  by  the  expert  module.  At  any  time, 
ProjectTutor  can  give  diagnosis,  hints,  and  explanations,  referring  to  the  domain 
knowledge  of  the  expert  module  as  well  as  to  the  specific  case. 


'Vhc  purpose  of  our  research  is  to  build  a  knowledge  based  tutoring  system  to  improve  problem  solving  in 
project  planning  (Piib.  &  Lusti,  1994).  ProjectTutor  is  able  to  diagnose  student  errors  and  to  explain  the 
solutions  generated  by  the  expert  module.  It  explicitly  uses  information  in  the  problem  text  to  enhance 
explanations.  In  Operations  Research,  textbooks  usually  include  case  studies.  The  students  solve  the  exercises 
using  paper  and  pencil.  Eventually  they  can  check  their  own  solutions  against  the  solutions  found  in  the  appendix. 
Textbooks  do  not  give  any  hints,  explanations  or  diagnoses  on  the  student's  work. 

ProjectTutor  can  be  used  in  any  environment  where  project  planning  is  taught.  In  our  opinion. 
Operations  Research  is  a  well  suited  domain  for  tutoring  systems.  The  curriculum  is  stable,  structured,  and 
algorilhmically  tractable  (Angelidcs  &  Doukidis,  1990).  In  a  study  by  Belling-Scib,  the  use  of  computer 
technology  in  the  curriculum  of  Operations  Research  in  Germany »  Austria  and  Switzerland  was  investigated 
^BclIing-Scib,  1991).  It  shows  that  Operations  Research  is  a  field  where  teachware  is  already  used  frequently, 
although  most  programs  arc  just  tools  for  computing  solutions  of  given  models.  The  purpose  of  ProjectTutor 
IS  l()  increase  the  students*  ability  to  develop  a  fom.al  model  from  a  given  case  problem  and  to  work  on  the 
model  until  the  problem  is  solved  in  the  intended  way. 


I'i^Hic  1  describes  the  educational  goals  of  PROJECTTUTOR.  As  prerequisites  the  students  need  the  basics  of 
}.'raph  theory  and  project  planning.  'ITie  domain  knowledge  covered  by  the  expert  module  is  devided  into  three 
parts.  The  structural  analysis  identifies  the  activities  that  make  up  the  project.  Each  activity  is  associated  with  an 
average  duration  and  optionally  minimum  duration  and  crashing  costs.  Next,  the  connections  between  the 
activities  are  identified  and  drawn  using  directed  arcs  connecting  pairs  of  activity  nodes.  ^Fliere  are  different 
lypcs  of  connections  (start-start,  start-end,  end-start,  end-end),  depending  on  whether  a  connection  refers  to  the 
Stan  or  finish  times  of  the  associated  activities.  MPM-graphs  usually  use  the  start-start  connection  type. 
Connct  lions  can  cither  be  positive,  in  which  case  they  are  labelled  with  a  positive  number,  saying  that  an  activity 
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Figure  1:  Hierarchy  of  educational  goals 


can  start  no  earlier  than  a  certain  amount  of  time  after  the  start  or  the  end  of  the  preceding  activity,  or  they  can 
be  negative  when  labelled  with  a  negative  number.  A  negative  number  indicates  that  the  latest  start  of  an  activity 
is  a  certain  amount  of  time  after  the  start  or  the  end  of  the  preceding  activity. 

Time  analysis  computes  the  earliest  and  latest  start  and  finish  times  of  each  activity,  their  slack  (float)  times, 
and  the  critical  path(s).  Cost  analysis  computes  the  minimum  project  costs  by  using  the  slack  times  of  the  non- 
critical  activities  or  determines  the  minimum  project  time  and  the  project  costs  by  crashing  all  the  activities. 
Different  types  of  costs,  such  as  direct  activity  costs,  costs  associated  with  the  whole  project  (both  of  which  are 
variable  costs),  and  costs  that  are  not  relevant  for  the  crashing  of  activities  (fix  costs),  have  to  be  identified. 


The  system 

ProjectTutor  consists  of  two  subsystems,  the  authoring  and  the  tutoring  component  (Lusti,  1992).  The 
intention  of  the  authoring  component  is  to  make  the  system  more  flexible.  The  teachers  can  specify  their  own 
case-exercises.  The  authoring  component  is  the  knowledge  acquisition  tool  of  the  system.  In  ProjeCTTutor 
only  case  knowledge  can  be  acquired.  The  domain  knowledge  of  the  expert  module  is  compiled  and  therefore 
static.  The  tutoring  component  is  used  by  the  students  to  work  on  the  author  defined  case-exercise. 


Knowledge  acquisition  and  internal  representation  (authoring  component) 

The  authoring  component  allows  to  edit  the  case  base.  A  case-exercise  is  first  described  by  an  unstructured 
text.  The  teacher  then  overlays  the  text  by  marking  relevant  pieces  of  text  with  different  colours.  Similar  ideas  of 
analysing  the  information  contained  in  prescriptive  texts  by  using  NLP  methods  have  been  described  before 
(e.  g.  Moulin  &  Rousseau,  1990).  Our  system  does  not  use  NLP  methods.  This  is  because  the  author  is  free  to 
type  any  text  he/she  wants.  In  particular,  no  keywords  have  to  be  used.  Analysing  such  texts  automatically  is  still 
very  difficult.  Instead,  the  author  has  to  explicitly  tell  the  system  which  piece  of  text  contains  which  information. 
In  the  following  example,  the  bold  piece  of  text  indicates  an  activity:  'The  planning  of  the  gardens  can  start  no 
earlier  than  10  days  after ..." 

As  an  example,  figure  2  shows  a  problem  text  in  the  window  on  the  left  side  of  the  screen,  including  a 
marked  text  piece  denoting  a  negative  connection.  Each  marked  piece  of  text  has  one  of  the  following  meanings: 
activity,  average  duration,  minimal  duration,  crashing  costs,  connection,  time  requirements  of  a  connection, 
variable  project  costs,  or  fixed  project  costs. 

Marked  text  pieces  are  immediatly  transformed  to  in  internal  representation  reflecting  the  project  structure 
(sec  figure  3).  The  representation  is  a  list  of  text  pieces  that  provides  for  the  insertion  of  attributes  like  "activity", 
"duration",  or  "connection".  Moving  text  preserves  the  attributes.  Deleting  text  is  only  possible  under  integrity 
constraints.  If,  for  example,  the  only  piece  of  text  about  a  certain  activity  is  deleted,  the  system  warns  the  author. 
Hc/Shc  can  then  specify  another  piece  of  text  or  remove  the  activity  from  the  network. 
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Figure  2:  Knowledge  acquisition  using  the  authoring  component 

*  After  adjusting  the  internal  datastructure,  the  system  automatically  updates  the  formal  representation  in  the 
network  window  on  the  right  side  of  the  screen  by  generating  a  corresponding  activity-object  (a  node),  a 
connection  between  a  pair  of  objects  (an  arc),  or  time  and  cost  data  (see  figure  2).  The  author  can  see  the  effects 
of  his/her  text  analysis  on  the  graph.  Furthermore,  the  system  detects  inconsistencies  within  the  author's 
definitions.  The  internal  datastructure  is  stored  in  the  case  base  and  is  used  by  the  explanation  facility  of  the 
tutoring  component. 
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Figure  3:  A  part  of  the  internal  datastructure 


Tutoring  component 

When  the  students  work  on  casc-cxcrciscs,  Projf.cTTutor  docs  not  explicitly  lead  them  through  a  chain  of 
tutoring  steps,  but  they  have  to  decide  by  themselves  which  step  to  take  next.  However,  there  is  an  implicit 
tutoring  process  since  the  students  have  to  follow  a  certain  sequence  of  tasks  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
solution.  At  any  time  the  students  can  ask  the  system  to:  diagnose  the  work  the  students  have  done  so  far,  give 
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hints  for  further  solution  steps,  check  whether  a  (sub-)solution  is  correct,  explain  why  a  (suh-)solution  is  not 
correct,  or  produce  a  (sub-)solution. 

ProjectTUTOR  tries  to  behave  like  a  human  tutor  who  is  available  while  students  work  on  a  problem.  The 
students  can  ask  the  tutor  and  the  tutor  will  give  comments,  hints,  or  explanations.  The  tutor  has  to  decide  which 
answer  to  give.  In  the  current  version,  no  explicit  pedagogical  decisions  are  made.  Instead,  every  question  that 
the  students  ask  generates  a  local  reaction  of  the  system,  consisting  of  a  how-explanation  trace  (a  tree)  and 
references  to  relevant  information  in  the  problem  text.  By  navigating  through  the  tree  an  explanation  dialog  is 
carried  out  and  links  to  the  exercise  text  are  shown. 

Diagnosis  means  checking  for  discrepancies  between  the  student's  and  the  system's  solution.  This  can  be 
done  at  any  time  and  consists  of  determining  the  current  state  of  the  student's  work  and  checking  the  student's 
current  (sub-)solution  against  the  one  generated  by  the  expert  module.  If  an  error  is  detected,  the  system  finds  out 
whether  the  error  occured  because  of  incorrect  network  construction  or  incorrect  transformation  of  the  network. 

Incorrect  network  construction  can  be  due  to  misinterpretation  or  overlooking  of  information  contained  in 
the  problem  text.  Students  might  forget  to  draw  an  activity  node  or  a  connection  between  two  activities.  Or  they 
draw  a  connection  in  the  wrong  direction  or  between  the  wrong  nodes.  The  system  points  out  the  misinterpreted 
or  overlooked  information  in  the  problem  text,  allowing  the  student  to  improve  the  network. 

Errors-  in  transforming  the  network  can  be  caused  by  different  kinds  of  mistakes.  There  are  different 
cognitive  levels  involved.  An  error  might  simply  be  due  to  a  wrong  arithmetic  calculation,  which  is  on  a  low 
cognitive  level  and  can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  student.  The  system  can  simply  give  a  hint  pointing  out  the 
error. 

At  a  higher  level,  project-planning  algorithms  to  be  performed  on  the  network  might  be  carried  out 
incorrectly.  Those  algorithms  are,  for  example,  computing  the  earliest  and  latest  start  and  finish  times,  the  slack 
times,  and  the  critical  path  within  the  time  analysis.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the  operations  performed 
by  the  student.  ProjectTutor  can  then  mention  the  erroneous  step.  The  student  might  either  recognize  his/her 
mistake  and  repeat  the  relevant  steps  or,  if  there  is  a  problem  in  understanding  the  algorithm,  the  student  can  ask 
the  system  to  demonstrate  the  algorithm  step  by  step.  If  necessary,  the  student  can  invoke  the  hypertext  help 
facility  to  look  up  textbook  knowledge  explaining  the  algorithm  and  domain  terms. 

If  the  system  detects  that  the  student  made  the  mistake  because  of  overlooking  or  misinterpreting 
information  in  the  exercise  text,  it  refers  to  the  corresponding  text  pieces. 

The  explanation  component  comprises  explanations  generated  by  the  domain  knowledge  of  the  expert 
module  and  the  knowledge  about  the  meaning  of  the  text  stored  in  the  internal  representation  of  the  problem  text. 
As  many  references  as  possible  are  made  to  the  problem  text.  If  the  student  makes  a  mistake  and  asks  for  a 
diagnosis,  the  system  responds  by  highlighting  a  relevar»t  piece  of  text  in  the  case  text  and  displaying  additional 
information. 

In  the  following,  a  dialog  between  a  student  and  the  system  is  outlined.  Computer  output  is  written  in  italics 
and  comments  are  put  in  brackets.  (In  fact,  the  dialogue  is  menu  driven): 

Why  is  the  latest  start  time  of  the  garden  planning  not  1 55  days? 

(The  student  asks  for  a  diagnosis  and  the  system  highlights  the  occurrence  of  a  mistake  in  the  network.) 
Because  there  is  a  mishap  in  the  structural  analysis. 

(The  system  realized  that  the  mistake  is  caused  by  an  error  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  educational  goals,  which  is 

the  structural  analysis;  see  figure  1.) 

Why? 

(The  student  asks  for  a  more  precise  explanation.) 
The  connections  in  your  network  are  not  correct 

(The  system  moves  to  the  next  level  In  the  explanation  tree,  but  still  keeps  the  explanation  somewhat  general. 

The  explanation  resembles  a  hint.) 

Why? 

(The  student  asks  for  further  explanations.) 

Look  at  the  following  information  in  the  problem  text:  " ..  The  planning  of  the  gardens  can  start  no  earlier  than  10 

days  after  the  beginning  of  the  backyard  planning,  but  no  later  than  20  days  after  that..". 

(The  system  highlights  the  corresponding  piece  of  information  In  the  exercise  text  which  was  overlooked  by  the 

student.  Here  the  explanation  trace  Is  explicitly  connected  to  the  problem  text.) 

How  do  I  specify  such  a  relation  in  the  network? 
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(The  student  does  not  know  how  to  incorporate  this  information  in  the  network  and  asks  the  system  tor  further 
help.) 

You  should  use  a  negative  connection. 

(The  system  reached  the  lowest  level  in  the  explanation  tree.) 

What  is  a  negative  connection? 

(The  student  does  not  know  that  term  and  asks  for  more  help.) 

A  negative  connection  is... 

(The  system  starts  the  hypertext  help  facility.) 

We  believe  that  explanation  traces  generated  by  the  domain  knowledge  of  the  expert  module  should  be 
accompanied  by  references,  to  the  problem  text.  Other  research  comes  to  similar  conclusions  (Reiser,  Ranney, 
Lovett  &  Kimberg,.  1989).  Studies  on  mathematical  text  problem  solving  found  that  unstated  or  hidden  relations 
in  the  problem  texts  are  a  major  source  of  errors  (Nathan,  1993).  A  system  should  also  be  able  to  present 
different  lepresentations  of  the  problem.  ProjectTutor  provides  two  views  of  a  case  problem.  One  is  the 
unstructured  exercise  text  and  the  other  is  the  formal  network  representation. 

Communication  module 

The  communication  module  of  ProjectTutor  is  crucial  for  the  acceptance  of  both  its  authoring  and 
tutoring  component.  The  nodes  and  arcs  can  be  moved  around  by  dragging  and  dropping.  At  any  time,  the 
students  can  ask  questions.  Direct  manipulation  lets  the  students  (as  well  as  the  teacher)  see  the  effects  of  their 
work  immediatly  (LeBlanc,  1993).  If  the  students  specify  a  link  between  two  activities,  this  link  is  drawn 
immediatly  in  the  network.  The  same  is  true  after  an  author  has  marked  a  piece  of  text  indicating  a  link  between 
activities. 

Matching  the  student's  work  with  the  system's  work 

As  described  earlier,  the  curriculum  is  devided  into  different  parts  (see  figure  1 ).  There  is  a  certain  order  in 
these  curriculum  parts.  For  example,  the  student  has  to  correctly  finish  the  structural  analysis  before  carrying  on 
with  the  time  analysis.  However,  the  syr:tem  allows  the  student  to  work  on  the  time  analysis,  even  if  the  structural 
analysis  has  not  been  finished  correctly.  The  idea  here  is  to  let  the  student  find  out  about  the  error  in  the  earlier 
phase  {explanation  by  contradiction;  Ratz,  1993;  Ratz  &  Lusti,  1992).  The  student  then  has  to  go  back  to  the 
structural  analysis  and  correct  it.  Since  the  time  analysis  is  based  on  the  structural  analysis,  the  work  that  has 
already  been  done  in  the  time  analysis  is  lost.  The  student  has  to  redo  work  that  he/she  might  have  already  proved 
to  know.  In  those  cases,  PROJECTTUTOR  can  do  this  work  for  the  student.  This  is  in  order  to  keep  the  student 
concentrated  on  crucial  problems  and  to  automize  minor  ones. 

When  working  on  project  planning  exercises  using  paper  and  pencil,  the  students  often  have  to  recompute  a 
whole  network  after  they  realized  that  the  structure  of  the  neiwork  is  not  correct.  This  is  tiresome  and 
dcmotivating. 

ProjectTutor  keeps  track  of  the  student's  work  in  a  simple  way.  Once  a  subtask  has  been  completed 
correctly,  e.g.  computing  the  slack  times,  it  is  marked  as  known  by  the  student.  If  the  same  subtask  has  to  be 
performed  again  at  a  later  time,  ProjectTutor  offers  to  do  it  for  the  student. 

ProjectTutor  also  compares  the  student's  work  with  the  one  done  by  the  expert  module  (see  figure  4).  A 
matching  algorithm  is  implemented  that  detects  missing,  wrong,  and  incorrect  items  in  the  student's  work.  Based 
on  this  information,  diagnosis  and  explanations  arc  built  up. 

Discussion  and  further  refinements 

Wc  described  ProjectTutor,  a  monitor  for  training  problem  solving  in  project  planning.  The  cuniculum 
and  the  levels  of  competence  were  mentioned.  Wc  discussed  the  different  nioduls  ol  Ihc  system,  stressing  the 
knowledge  acquisition  part,  the  tutoring  component,  and  the  communication  module. 

ProjectTutor  includes  an  authoring  component  which  offers  two  consistent  reprcscnlauons  to  the  teacher: 
the  natural  language  text  and  the  graphical  network  representation.  Tlie  tutoiing  component  provides  a  powerful 
explanation  facility  (incorporating  the  problem  text  and  the  explanation  traces  generated  by  the  expert  module). 
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Figure  4:  Matching  the  student's  and  the  system's  work 


A  qualitative  evaluation  was  carried  out,  showing  that  the  students  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the  system 
compared  to  pure  papcr-and-pencil  exercises.  However,  further  improvements  have  been  pointed,  out  in  several 
directions.  An  extension  of  the  curriculum  to  include  CPM-  and  PERT-techniques,  capacity-,  milestone-,  and 
trend-analysis  would  improve  the  usefulness.  Case  problems  could  be  extended  to  vary  during  the  exercise,  e.  g. 
the  system  could  tell  the  student  that  a  certain  activity  is  delayed  and  the  student  has  to  react.  The  system  would 
then  become  more  of  a  simulation  tool.  Student  modelling  could  be  extended  and  pedagogical  knowledge  could 
be  added  so  the  system  can  adapt  better  to  the  individual  student. 

ProjectTutor  is  written  in  PDC  Prolog  and  runs  under  Windows  3.1 . 
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Computers  as  Interactive  Representational  devices  for  Declarative  domains 

Helen  Purchase 
Computer  Science  Department,  University  of  Queensland,  Australia 

Abstract:  This  paper  reviews  semiological  theories  in  relation  to  the  use  of  com- 
puters for  enhancing  learning  activities,  concentrating  particularly  on  the  use  of 
graphical  (or  schematic)  texts  in  declarative  domains.  Relevant  semiological  and 
educational  issues  are  discussed,  and  three  areas  where  the  use  of  schematic  rep- 
resentations in  computer  learning  environments  may  be  investigated  are  proposed: 
representing  a  complex  structural  domain,  depicting  the  lexical  relationships  in  a  the- 
saurus, and  assisting  the  authoring  of  an  interactive  fiction  system.  Three  existing 
systems  which  address  the  associated  learning  activities  are  also  described. 

Introduction 

Literacy  is  a  primary  aim  of  education:  subject  matter  is  usually  taught  'out  of  context'  with 
the  use  of  various  forms  of  text,  and  it  is  considered  essential  that  children  learn  the  skills  to 
decode  represented  experience  competently  so  that  the  information  and  techniques  which  form 
part  of  a  culture  may  be  propagated.  Emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  reading,  numeracy  and 
the  interpretation  of  diagrams  and  film.  The  computer  is  a  significant  addition  to  this  list:  its 
power  as  a  representational  device  is  greater  than  other  media'  because  of  its  interactive  and 
processing  nature.  This  paper  considers  the  use  of  computers  in  education  from  the  point  of 
view  of  representational  semiotic  devices.  First,  relevant  semiotic  terminology  is  defined  and  ap- 
propriate educational  issues  addressed.  Three  projects  which  entail  the  design  and  development 
of  computer  educational  systems  which  use  an  interactive  representational  method  are  then  de- 
scribed. The  aim  of  each  of  these  systems  is  lo  investigate  the  suitability  of  using  schematic 
representational  methods  for  the  depiction  of  declarative  subject  matter  in  an  interactive  device. 
They  are  each  related  to  a  particular  learning  activity:  envisaging  the  structure  of  a  complex 
domain,  discovering  the  relationships  between  words  in  a  lexicon,  and  authoring  a  hypertext 
system. 

Semiology:  terminology  and  classifications 

Definitions 

Semiology  was  defined  by  Saussure  in  1915  ''A  science  th<it  studies  the  life  of  signs  within 
society. .  .[to]  show  what  constitutes  signs,  what  laws  govern  them. . (Saussure,  1959).  While 
his  emphasis  was  primarily  rui«j,uistic,  Poirce's  analysis  of  signs  (which  ho  termed  semiotics)  was 
more  gencM-al  and  concentrated  on  the  characteristics  of  all  signs  (Peirce,  1977).  Terminology 
differs  between  Saussure's  and  Peirce's  definitions  of  signs  and  symbols,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  document,  Pcirco's  (h^finitions  and  categorisations  will  be  used;  that  is,  a  sign  is  an 
intimate  relation  l)etW(M'n  an  (»l)jc»rt  (tvrm)  and  an  interpretaiit  (ro/irept).  While  the  nature  of 


the  bond  betwcoii  the  two  coiiiponoiits  of  a  sign  is  irrelevant.,  a  symbol  is  a  particular  category  of 
sign,  where  the  rehitionship  hotweeii  its  object  and  interprotant  is  arbitrary.  A  semiotic  system 
(code)  is  an  organisation  of  patterns  of  particular  signs  (usually  rule-  and  convention-based) 
that  comprises  a  sysloni  of  nu^aning,  and  a  symbolic  system  is  a  type  of  semiotic  system.  A 
semiotic  system  thus  consists  of  a  syntax  which  defines  the  manner  in  which  terms  may  be 
organised,  and  a  ticmantics  which  indicates  how  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  a  syntactically 
correct  pattern  of  terms.  A  stutcmcnt  is  defined  as  a  syntactically  correct  and  meaningful 
combination  of  terms  in  a  semiotic  system,  a  message  as  a  semantically  coherent  sequence  of 
statements,  and  text  {rcproseiUation)  as  the  physical  realisation  of  a  statement  or  message.  A 
repmscfj tat/on ai  system  (or  medium)  is  an  abstract  term  that  refers  to  the  physical  realisation 
of  the  rules  and  convontions  that  comprise  a  semiotic  system,  and  a  device  is  a  physical  object 
used  for  communication  via  a  semiotic  system.  Communica^tion  takes  place  when  text  is  created 
according  to  a  particular  code,  and  transmitted  via  a  device.  The  receiver  of  the  text  decodes  it 
to  extract  meaning,  choosing  to  impose  a  particular  code  on  the  text  to  enable  interpretation. 

For  example,  music  is  a  .seiniofic  system  comprising  signs  (notes),  where  each  note  consists  of 
a  term  {eg  E  flat)  and  a  concept  (the  sensation  produced  by  the  corresponding  sound  wave). 
A  figure  from  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  is  a  statement,  the  whole  symphony  is  a  message, 
the  score  is  a  text,  an  orchestra  is  a  device  for  communicating  it,  and  musical  notation  is  the 
abstract  term  denoting  the  corresponding  representationa/  system. 

A  distinction  may  be  made  between  non-intera.ctive  communication  devices,  which  do  not  al- 
low the  receiver  of  a  text  to  interact  with  then  {eg  televisions),  and  interaiCtive  communication 
devices,  whose  flexibility  allows  text  to  be  altered  and  manipulated  by  the  receiver.  The  most 
obvious  example  of  an  interactive  communication  device  is  a  computer:  its  flexibility  allows  for 
dynamic  transmission  and  Uianipulatiou  of  signs  and  texts. 

Classifications 

Bruner  identifies  three  difl'erent  types  of  semiotic  systems:  enactive,  iconic  and  symbolic,  with 
the  corresponding  signs  action,  image  and  symbol  (Bruner,  1966).  The  enactive  system  is  based 
on  physical  movement  and  the  learning  of  responses  {eg  riding  a  bicycle),  the  iconic  system 
depends  on  imagery  and  perception  {eg  looking  at  a  picture),  and  the  symbolic  system  uses 
symbols  which  do  not  have  a  perceptual  relationship  with  the  objects  they  signify  (egf  reading  a 
sentence  in  natural  language).  For  the  purposes  of  this  document,  symbolic  systems  are  further 
classified  into  schematic  and  linguistic  categories,  the  main  difl'erence  between  them  being  the 
way  in  which  the  symbols  are  physically  organised.  Schematic  systems  use  spatial  indicators 
to  show  the  structure  of  the  subject  matter  {eg  circuit  diagrams,  flowcharts),  whiie  linguistic 
systems  place  the  symbols  in  a  purely  sequential  manner  {eg  formal  logic,  morse  code).  In  both 
systems,  the  way  in  which  the  symbols  in  a  text  are  organised  is  important:  linguistic  systems 
have  a  linear  syntax  which  determines  how  the  meaning  of  the  separate  symbols  unite  to  produce 
the  semantics  for  the  whole  statement.  Schematic  systems  tend  to  be  graphical  in  nature,  the 
overall  structure  of  the  subject  represented  and  the  relationships  between  the  individual  symbols 
being  interpreted  according  to  a  conventional  code  (e^;  straight  lines  in  circuit  diagrams  represent 
physical  connections  which  are  not  necessarily  straight).  The  physical  realisation  of  a  statement 
or  message  in  a  schematic  system  is  here  termed  a  diagram.  Schematic  representations  are 
exceptionally  useful.  Some  concepts  cannot  be  captured  by  icons  or  individual  symbols  alone 
and  the  holistic  nature  of  diagrams  ensures  structure  and  relationships  are  made  explicit,  often 
making  a  simple  diagram  more  effective  than  the  equivalent  linguistic  form. 
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Semiotic  skills  and  the  educational  use  of  computers 


The  use  of  semiotic  systems  is  mankind's  most  distinctive  characteristic;  coded  experience  and 
effective  semiotic  systems  have  proved  essential  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  In  education, 
communication  via  semiotic  systems  forms  an  important  role  in  guiding  children  towards  the 
effective  use  of  information  and  techniques,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  children  be  able  to 
decode  a  given  representation  competently;  they  should  know  the  appropriate  code  well  enough 
to  both  understand  the  text  as  well  as  manipulate  and  use  it.  For  this  reason,  the  development 
of  literacy  in  various  semiotic  codes  is  the  primary  concern  of  much  formal  schooling. 

Subject  matter  is  usuaJly  taught  to  children  *out  of  context'  by  the  use  of  a  (usually  symbolic) 
medium.  Olson  and  Brunei  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  knowledge  represented  in  a 
text  and  the  skills  required  to  decode  the  text.  They  consider  that,  regardless  of  whether  the 
medium  is  enactive,  iconic  or  symbolic,  a  common  invariant  *deep  structure'  of  knowledge  can 
be  created.  However,  the  skills  used  for  extracting  and  utilising  this  knowledge  in  each  medium 
differ  greatly,  and  they  recommend  that  this  should  be  considered  when  a  representational 
system  for  instruction  is  chosen: 

The  choice  of  a  means  of  instruction,  then,  must  not  depend  solely  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  means  for  conveying  and  developing  knowledge;  it  must  depend  2ls 
well  upon  its  eflects  on  the  mental  skills  that  are  developed  in  the  course  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  (Olson  and  Bruner,  1987). 

The  choice  of  medium  for  encoding  subject  matter  for  educational  purposes  is  therefore  an 
important  issue  on  two  counts.  Firstly,  the  ability  of  the  intended  users  to  understand  the  code 
in  order  to  perform  the  required  task  should  be  considered.  This  is  related  to  the  cognitive 
development  of  the  children  and  thoir  previous  experience  with  similar  systems.  Secondly,  the 
suitability  of  the  medium  for  the  subject  matter  embodied  and  the  intended  learning  activity 
ought  to  be  addressed:  inappropriate  use  of  a  medium  may  result  in  the  creation  and  use  of 
unsuitable  and  confusing  mental  models  of  the  domain. 

Both  of  these  issues  are  made  more  complex  when  the  computer  is  chosen  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.  As  semiotic  devices,  computers  have  additional  power  in  that  not  only  can  they  ex- 
ternally present  representations,  they  can  also  internally  manipulate  them.  Educational  studies 
regarding  the  semiotic  nature  of  the  computer  tend  to  be  concerned  with  the  cognitive  benefits 
accrued  from  programming  (eg  understanding  random  numbers,  recursion,  variables  etc)  (Mc- 
DougalK  1990).  Thoy  have  concentrated  on  the  symbolism  afforded  by  programming  languages 
(Papert,  1980;  Poa,  1987),  aiul  have  not  addressed  the  computer's  potential  as  a  semiotic  inter- 
active device  for  the  explicit  representation  and  manipulation  of  information,  where  no  enactive 
(ie  simulation  or  program)  counterpart  exists.  The  emphasis  in  the  practical  educational  use  of 
computers  is  usually  on  the  subject  matter  embodied  within  the  software,  or  on  the  computer 
skills  re-inforced  by  computer  use,  rather  than  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  used. 

Three  interactive  schematic  systems 

In  focusing  on  tlu*  scutiiotir  nature  of  the  computer  as  a  representational  device,  educational 
r(*s(^arrhors  and  pra(  riliouers  ()U<!,ht  to  considcT  wIicIIkm*  its  iut(U'active  nature  contributes  in 
any  way  to  hsirnini;  a(tiviti<'s  that  the  us(M'  is  engaged  in  (or  indeed,  whether  it  inhibits 
thorn).  The  rosearrh  report(Hl  hero  cousidiu's  inl(M'activo  dechirative  schematic  representations 
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in  particular,  and  three  learning  activities  have  been  identified  as  potential  areas  where  their 
use  may  enhance  learning:  the  representation  of  complex  structural  domains,  the  navigation 
of  a  -lexical  space'  dopicling  the  relationships  between  words,  and  the  display  of  a  hypertext 
structure  in  an  authoring  tool. 

Three  systems  have  been  designed  to  investigate  the  use  of  interactive  schematic  representations 
for  these  learning  activities:  they  are  described  briefly  below,  with  particular  emphasis  given  to 
the  nature  and  use  of  each  the  schematic  representations  used. 


Schematic  hierarchical  knowledge  base  structures 

Kreek  is  an  educational  learning  environment  which  embodies  an  interactive  schematic  repre- 
sentational method  for  the  portrayal  of  structured  declarative  domains  {eg  the  solar  system,  an 
animal  taxonomy),  using  a  network  syntax  where  nodes  represent  objects  and  links  represent 
relationships.  Relationships  between  the  main  objects  in  a  text  are  made  explicit  by  forming 
links  between  them,  while  attribute  (or  'property')  information  associated  with  the  objects  are 
encapsulated  within  frames  at  the  nodes  (Minsky,  1975).  In  addition,  each  node  may  have 
associated  with  it  a  kiycr,  which  is  itself  a  syntactically  valid  diagram  and  covers  the  entire  com- 
puter display.  Thus  Kreek  texts  may  consist  of  any  number  of  layers  organised  in  a  hierarchical 
structure,  allowing  the  knowledge- base  to  be  structured  so  that  subordinate  layers  provide  more 
specific  information  about  an  object.^  The  dynamic  environment  offered  by  the  computer  is 
therefore  used  in  order  to  incorporate  structural  conventions:  not  all  of  the  information  is  made 
available  at  once,  and  the  parts  of  the  text  that  are  not  initially  visible  (either  in  frames  or  in 
layers)  may  be  selected  by  the  user  for  further  perusal.  Kreek  may  be  used  for  both  browsing 
and  creating  those  hierarchical  schematic  texts:  the  intention  is  that  the  inherent  structure  of  a 
knowledge  base  may  be  better  envisaged  by  making  it  explicit  in  an  interactive  schematic  text. 

Qualitative  preliminary  evaluation  of  this  system  with  nine-year  old  children  revealed  that  their 
ability  to  recognise  and  use  appropriately  the  structural  conventions  embodied  within  a  Kreek 
text  varied  with  the  mode  they  were  in.  They  had  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact 
that  the  positioning  of  the  facts  within  the  hierarchy  provided  idditional  information  when  they 
were  browsing  a  Kreek  text,  but  only  the  higher-ability  children  used  these  structural  conven- 
tions appropriately  in  authoring  mode  (Purchase,  1992).  Further  experimentation  needs  to  be 
done  to  supplement  these  observations  with  a  more  rigorous  qualitative  analysis,  encompassing 
a  larger  sample  size,  and  focusing  more  particularly  on  the  structural  envisagement  aspect  of 
text  browsing  and  creation,  and  its  support  of  the  learning  activity. 


Depiction  of  'lexical  space' 

Gloss  is  currently  under  development:  it  is  intended  to  be  a  language  tool  which  portrays  the 
highly-linked  information  in  a  thesaurus  graphically,  providing  the  means  for  easy  and  efficient 
access  of  the  entries  for  the  words  cross-referenced  by  a  particular  lexical  entry,  and  displaying 
these  relationships  between  the  entries  in  a  graphical  manner.  Hypertext  type  implementations 
of  thesauruses  have  implicit  links  between  the  entries:  the  system  proposed  here  will  make  these 
relationships  graphically  explicit,  thus  allowing  the  user  to  visualise  the  'lexical  space'  in  which 
the  word  is  situated.  Thus  the  'lexical  area'  defined  by  a  word  and  its  lexical  associations  will 
be  depicted  in  a  graphical  manner  (using  a  node-arc  notation  similar  to  QuiUian's  ^semantic 

'This  idea  h  similar  to  Quillidirs  linking  tot^cthcr  of  planes  (Quilhan,  1967),  without  the  condition  that  links 
between  planes  be  rostricted  to  relationships  between  concepts  and  their  corresponding  instances. 
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memory'  representation  (Quillian,  1967)),  in  order  to  allow  the  relationships  between  the  words 
and  their  cross-references  to  be  perceived  visually.  A  lexical  entry  will  be  visually  depicted  as 
a  'focus'  node  representing  the  word,  which  is  joined  by  graphical  arcs  (indicating  lexical  or  se- 
mantic relationships)  to  the  relevant  cross-referenced  words.  The  display  is  made  more  complex 
by  the  further  arc-node  depiction  of  words  associated  with  these  cross-references.  User  selection 
of  any  word  which  is  displayed  on  the  screen  in  one  lexical  entry  would  change  the  graphical 
display  so  that  the  newly  selected  word  forms  the  focus  of  the  display.  The  new  focus  node,  its 
cross-referenced  words,  and  further  lexical  or  semantically  associated  words  would  now  be  dis- 
played. By  appropriate  selection  of  words,  the  user  can  browse  through  the  thesaurus,  following 
relationships  through  the  lexical  space.  A  system  like  this  may  have  many  uses  in  education,  in 
learning  about  the  structure  of  the  lexicon  (either  for  children  or  for  people  learning  English  as 
a  second  language),  or  for  discovering  the  semantic  relationships  between  concepts.  In  addition, 
the  graphical  aspect  of  Gloss  provides  any  user  with  a  new  way  of  visualising  words,  semantic 
and  lexical  relationships  and  lexicon  structure. 

Schematic  structures  for  interactive  fiction 

Storytime  is  a  creative  writing  authoring  tool,  which  allows  non-sequential  stories  to  be  both  9 
read  and  written.  It  maintains  a  hypertext  type  implementation  of  events  in  a  story,  with  the 
links  between  the  events  relating  to  choices  that  the  reader  makes  when  decision  points  are 
reached  in  the  narrative.  The  non-sequential  nature  of  the  stories  is  what  is  of  most  interest 
from  both  a  reading  and  an  autlioring  perspective,  and  this  underlying  structure  of  highly-linked 
nodes  allows  many  stories  with  different  conclusions  to  be  explored  and  created.  Storytime 
is  intended  to  be  used  by  primary  school  children  in  both  reading  and  authoring  mode,  and  it 
provides  a  simple  interface  for  both  activities. 

Readers  of  Storyti.ME  stories  suffer  from  the  problems  that  users  of  hypertext  systems  are 
prone  to:  not  knowing  where  in  the  linked  structure  they  are  currently  located,  and  having 
no  prior  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  tlie  story  (in  terms  of  both  size  and  possible  events  in  the 
narrative).^  When  creating  stories,  authors  may  experience  the  same  problems,  but  these  may 
bo  exemplified  by  errors  or  omissions  that  they  may  have  made  {eg  forgetting  to  ensure  that 
all  pages  are  accessible,  associating  the  wrong  page  with  a  link,  or  losing  sight  of  the  overall 
structure  of  the  story,  and  the  various  narratives  that  it  may  entail.) 

Storytime  has  been  partially  extended  in  an  attempt  to  iddress  these  problems  by  including 
the  facility  for  tlic  overall  structure  of  the  story  to  be  viewed  as  a  schematic  display  of  a  directed 
t^raph.  Thus  the  internal  hypertoxl  representation  of  nodes  and  links  is  made  visible  to  assist 
the  reader  in  knowing  something  more  about  the  structure  and  entent  of  the  story.  In  addition, 
the  author  will  be  able  to  get  an  overview  of  the  possible  paths  in  the  story,  and  ensure  that 
all  pages  are  accessible  and  the  created  structure  correctly  represents  their  intention.  Furthei 
implementation  is  necessary  to  provide  graphical  authoring  facilities. 

Like  the  thesaurus  implementation  discussed  above,  these  extensions  to  STORYTIME  require 
the  use  of  a  suiLablc  automatic  graphical  display  algorithm  which  will  display  the  structure  of 
the  highly-linked  internal  representation  of  nodes  and  links.  Graphical  tools  which  implement 
ali^orithms  wliirh  enable  the  perspicuous  display  of  graphs  (rj/the  'spring'  algorithm  (Kamada, 
1<JS!)))  will  be  used. 

^\  read*  r  ol  a  IxMik  may  t  sunu  ul.  a  u!  it-.  M-opc  |.y  M-ritig  Imsv  (liit  k  it  is.  or  hy  "nic:kiiig  tliou^li"  to  get  some 
pflittiinary  notion  of  lln  iialurt'  ul  the  laiii;iiaf;r  and  events  that  can  Ik-  expeeti-d.  There  is  no  similar  equivalent 
in  SroilYTIMK. 
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Conclusion 


The  three  systems  desciibed  above  are  intended  to  be  used  to  investigate  the  potential  for  the 
use  of  schematic  representations  in  an  interactive  device  for  three  particular  learning  activities: 
browsing  the  representation  of  a  structured  domain,  navigating  lexical  space,  and  accessing  the 
structure  of  a  story  in  an  interactive  fiction  authoring  tool.  The  aspect  of  these  systems  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  other  computer  educationad  systems  which  use  schematic  representations 
is  the  fact  that  what  is  represented  is  declarative  subject  matter,  rather  than  the  basis  for  a 
simulation  tool  (Cheng,  1993),  or  a  procedural  exercise  (Levonen  and  Lesgold,  1993).  Successful 
use  of  these  systems  {ie  the  enhancement  of  the  respective  learning  activities)  would  demon- 
strate the  suitability  of  this  choice  of  medium,  and  would  indicate  that  the  interactive  nature  of 
the  computer  can  indeed  be  exploited  with  schematic  representations  for  the  effective  depiction 
of  declarative  subject  matter. 
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Abstract:  The  objective  of  this  paper  is  the  development  of  concepts,  methods  and  a  prototype 
for  an  audio  frame  work.  This  audio  frame  work  shall  describe  sounds  on  a  highly  abstract 
semantic  level.  We  describe  every  sound  as  the  result  of  one  or  several  interactions  between  one 
or  several  objects  at  a  certain  place  and  in  a  certain  environment.  The  attributes  of  every 
interaction  influence  the  generated  sound.  Simultaneously,  the  participating  objects,  which  take 
part  in  the  sound  generation  process,  can  consist  of  different  physical  conditions  (states  of 
aggregation),  materials  as  well  as  their  configurations.  All  relevant  attributes  have  an  influence  on 
the  generated  sound.  The  hearing  of  sounds  in  everyday  life  is  based  on  the  perception  of  events 
and  not  on  the  perception  of  sounds  as  such.  For  this  reason,  everyday  sounds  arc  often  described 
by  the  events  they  are  bajcd  on.  In  this  paper,  a  framework  concept  for  the  description  of  sounds 
is  presented,  in  which  sounds  can  be  represented  as  auditory  signal  pauerns  along  several 
descriptive  dimensions  of  various  objects  interacting  together  in  a  certain  environment.  On  the 
basis  of  the  differentiation  of  purely  physical  and  purely  semantic  ucscriptive  dimensions,  the 
automatic  sound  generation  is  discussed  on  the  physical  and  semantic  levels.  Within  the  scope  of 
this  research  project,  we  shall  especially  look  for  possibilities  to  describe  the  sound  class  solid 
objects',  in  particular  the  class  of  the  primitive  sounds  'knock'  ('strike',  'hit'),  because  this  class  of 
sounds  occurs  very  frequently  in  everyday  life,  the  interacting  objects  can  be  easily  and  well  • 
described  by  their  material  characteristics  and  the  knowledge  of  solid  slate  physics  can  be  used. 
As  an  example  the  falling  of  a  spherical  elastic  object  onto  a  linear  elastic  beam  is  physically  and 
mathematically  modelled,  nnd  implemented  on  a  SGI  workstation.  The  main  parameters  which 
infli  cnce  the  impact  behaviour  of  such  objects  will  be  discussed.  On  the  theoretical  level,  first  a 
better  overview  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  capabilities,  restrictions  and  problems  of  the 
existing  instruments  (tools  /  for  the  automatic  generation  of  audio  data  can  be  anticipated. 

State  of  the  art 

Many  computers  have  a  sound  generator  that  produces  a  simple  beep  sound  to  indicate  tlie  errors.  For  a  long 
lime  the  only  audio  information  for  user  interfaces  contemporary  modern  workstations  have  signal  processors 
and  analogue  digital  converters  and  therefore  sounds  can  be  used  in  software.  The  terms  that  arc  used  later  in 
this  chapter  are  defined  as  follows.  Audio  signal  pattern:  description  of  all  perceptible  audio  signals.  Speech: 
The  description  of  all  audio  signals  that  have  describahle  grammar  structures.  Music:  Complex  audio  signal 
pattern  that  has  rhythmic  de?cribablc  structures.  Tone:  Simple  audio  signal  pattern  with  rhythmic  describable 
structure.  Everyday  sounds:  Audio  signal  patterns  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  researched  to  give  a  description 
nnd  creation  structure.  We  call  the  combined  group  of  everyday  sound  and  tone  'sound'.  When  wc  mean  the 
assignment  of  a  sound  to  an  event  we  put  the  event  identifier  in  inverted  ccnmnas  (lor  example:  event  =  impact, 
sound  =  'impact'). 
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Comparison  of  auditory  and  visual  signal  pattern 


The  textual  representation  of  information  is  of  most  use  when  the  user  is  familiar  with  the  domain  area  and 
can  demonstrate  much  experience  and  knowledge  in  that  domain  area.  In  comparison,  more  concrete  (vi.>ual  and 
auditory)  representations  of  infonnation  that  the  user  can  query  are  of  most  use  when  the  domain  area  is  new  and 
unknown.  By  comparing  audio  signal  patterns  with  visual  signal  patterns  the  different  advantages  of  each  can  be 
shown.  Sounds  and  music  can  be  uscU  to  improve  the  users  understanding  of  visual  predecessors  or  can  stand 
alone  as  independent  sources  of  information.  (For  example:  sounds  as  diagnostic  support  applied  with  the 
direction  of  a  process  simulation  (Gaven  1991 ),) 

The  parallel  use  of  different  media  and  the  resulting  parallel  distribution  of  information,  for  example  by 
simultaneously  showing  a  predecessor  through  a  concrete  representation  and  its  explanation  through  audio 
distribution,  leads  to  a  denser  sharing  of  information.  In  this  case»  the  user  can  dedicate  his  attention  solely  to  the 
visual  information,  which  has  parallel  audio  support.  This  reduces  the  need  to  change  the  textual  or  other  visual 
delivery  and  prevents  the  overflow  of  visual  information  (Gaver,  1991).  The  redundancy  of  information 
represented  visually  and  auditory,  as  long  as  the  representation  of  the  information  is  realistically  formed,  is 
sensed  not  as  disturbing,  but  instead  it  demands  and  increases  information  reception.  It  is  important  that  with 
simultaneous  information  representation,  that  the  information  is  harmonised  together  and  that  the  different 
media  are  well  synchronised. 

Everyday  sound  perception 

The  perception  of  auditory  signal  patterns  in  everyday  life  can  come  in  very  different  forms:  a  car  driving  by 
on  the  street,  a  dripping  faucet,  the  confusion  of  voices  from  a  crowd  of  people,  opera  music,  a  plane  flying  by, 
the  buzz  of  a  travel  alarm  clock,  the  beeping  of  a  wristwatch,  etc.  All  of  these  auditory  signal  patterns  are 
divided  into  four  categories:  speech,  music,  sound  and  noise;  sometimes  noises  and  sounds  are  heard  and 
grouped  together.  All  of  these  categories  are  described  sufficiently  in  the  physical  world  through  the  mixing  and 
superposition  of  different  pitches,  frequencies,  volumes  and  sound  duration.  One  of  the  essential  differences 
between  these  categories,  however,  lies  in  their  semantics:  Speech  serves  primarily  to  convey  information,  while 
music  and  noise  can  have  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  influence  on  the  emotions.  For  musicians  and  other  people 
who  are  intimate  with  this  area,  music  and  noise  have  a  comparable  semantic  and  informative  character  as 
speech  does  for  the  normal  citizen.  Besides  from  music  and  noise,  the  listener  is  interested  next  in  the  possibility 
of  undisturbed,  context  free  perception. 

In  contrast  to  music  and  noise,  everyday  sounds  have  a  self  standing  characteristic;  they  are  extremely 
context  sensitive  and  event  related  (Gaver,  1986).  Through  the  physical  interaction  of  different  everyday  objects 
in  3-D  space  the  sounds  of  everyday  life  are  created  and  through  propagation  they  become  audible  through  the 
air.  In  comparison  with  music  and  noises,  the  semantically  relevant  dimension  of  sound  lies  not  with  the 
characteristic  quality  of  the  auditory  signal  pattern  itself,  but  rather  with  the  quality  of  the  sound  producing  event 
as  it  respects  the  concerned  object  (Mountford,  1990). 

This  difference  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  sounds  are  interpreted  differently  than  music  based  upon  their 
quality.  When  listening  to  music  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  effect  of  music  on  us;  while  when  hearing 
everyday  sounds  we  are  interested  in  the  quality  of  the  sound  producing  object  and  the  accompanying 
circumstances  (e.g.,  surrounding  conditions,  events,  etc).  Of  course,  music  can  be  heard  from  the  perspective  of 
every  day  use;  in  this  case  the  listener  pays  attention  to  the  nature  and  tunc  of  the  instrument  in  use,  to  the 
tempo,  to  the  acoustic,  to  the  place  of  performance,  etc.  This  method  of  listening  to  music  is  dependent  upon  the 
listener's  knowledge  of  this  domain  field;  only  someone  who  is  experienced  with  music  will  be  able  to  extract  all 
the  various  aspects  from  a  piece  of  music.  The  average  adult  is,  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  sounds,  an 
expert  with  a  large  degree  of  knowledge  from  experience.  This  knowledge  allows  one  to  evaluate  everyday 
sounds  according  to  the  following  criteria  for  relevant  information: 

1 )  Information  about  the  physical  occurrence:  we  hear,  if  the  fallen  glass  clinks  or  breaks. 

2)  Information  about  unseen  structures:  when  knocking  on  the  wall,  we  can  hear  if  it  is  hollow. 

3)  Information  about  dynamic  changes:  when  filling  a  wine  glass,  we  can  hear  when  it  is  full  and  runs  over, 

4)  Information  about  abnormal  conditions:  we  hear,  when  the  car  engine  ceases  to  function  properiy  and 
runs  irregulariy. 

5)  Information  about  occurrences  outside  of  the  visual  field:  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  us  'tells'  us  if 
someone  is  approaching. 

Listening  to  everyday  sounds  is  based  upon  the  perception  of  events  anti  not  upon  the  perception  of  sounds 
in  and  of  themselves.  This  fact  becomes  clear  in  the  following  example: 
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Illustrative  example: 

A  pen  dropped  upon  a  piece  of  paper  from  a  height  of  about  15  cm  created  a  different  sound  than  when  it  is 
dropped  upon  the  hard  surface  of  a  desk.  An  altogether  different  sound  is  created  when  a  rubber  eraser  is 
dropped  upon  the  paper  or,  respectively,  on  the  desk. 


The  sound  created  in  each  case  of  the  previous  example  is  neither  a  characteristic  of  any  of  the  participating 
objects  (pen,  rubber  eraser,  sheet  of  paper,  desk  surface)  nor  a  characteristic  of  the  occurrence  'dropped'  itself. 
The  four  different  sounds  in  the  examples  are,  with  an  observation  that  holds  true  to  the  reality  of  the  situation 
solely  determined  by  their  respective  interaction  and  environmental  conditions.  Everyday  sounds  are  therefore 
due  to  a  lack  of  better  descriptive  possibilities,  often  described  through  the  underlying  occurrence. 

Every  sound  is  also  a  result  of  one  or  more  interactions  between  two  or  more  objects  in  a  definite  place  and 
in  definite  surroundings  and  can  be  defined  as  the  following: 


Every  interaction  possesses  attributes  that  have  an  influence  on  the  produced  sound.  At  the  same  time  the 
shared  objects  can  participate  in  the  production  of  sound  from  different  aggregate  conditions,  materials,  and 
even  their  configuration.  The  configurations  of  these  materials  possess  attributes  that  also  can  have  an  influence 
on  the  produced  sound. 

Existing  research  projects 

With  the  manufacture  and  adaptation  in  the  world  of  interactive  computer  systems  (e.g.,  multimedia 
applications)  one  must  decide  between  the  following  three  types  of  substitution:  1)  Propagation:  Here  the 
quality  of  the  propagation  channel  is  important  (i.e.,  bandwidth,  etc.).  2)  Intake,  saving,  and  reproduction:  this  is 
actually  time  synchronous  with  visual  processing  to  add  extra  significance.  3)  Automatic  Production:  In  this  area 
the  realistic  generation  of  context  sensitive,  auditory  signal  pattern  has  the  most  significance. 

We  concentrate  us  in  our  research  to  the  third  area:  the  automatic  production  of  every  day  sound.  The 
existing  research  for  audio  with  interactive  systems  will  be  listed.  The  computer  manufacturer,  Apple,  researches 
the  substitution  of  audio  media  for  improvement  of  graphical  user  interface  and  presents  the  so  called  'Auditory 
Icons'  such  as  'Earcons'  (Gaver,  1986;  Gaver,  1989;  Gaver,  1990;  Blattner,  1989).  The  Bell  Communications 
Research  Centre  in  collaboration  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  developed  an  'Audio  Window 
system'  as  an  analogue  of  the  'Visual  Window  system'  that  realised  one,  two,  and  three  dimensional 
representations  of  auditory  source  (Ludwig,  1990;  Wenzel,  1991).  The  Olivetti  Research  Centre  was  developing 
a  so  called  'Audio  Server'  an  analogy  to  the  'Window  Server*  with  a  user  interface  based  on  the  Client  Server 
Model  (Binding,  1990).  None  of  the  three  projects  mentioned  above,  however,  allow  the  description  of  sounds 
on  a  highly  abstract  semantic  level. 


It  is  mainly  the  following  factors  in  their  respective  forms  and  combinations  that  inlluence  the  load  for 
humans  in  the  man  computer  interaction:  the  organisation  of  the  learning  place  and  the  learning  place 
environment,  the  content  of  the  learning  tasks  on  the  screen,  the  temporal  share  of  the  activity  on  the  screen  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  activity,  the  content  of  the  computer  support  and  the  user  friendliness  of  the  interactive 
system. 

Our  investigations  have  shown  that  the  user  friendliness  of  a  data  processing  system  crucially  intluonces  its 
acceptance  by  its  users.  Three  different  aspects  should  hereby  be  discriminated:  (1)  the  funciionality  and  the 
atnount  of  information,  (2)  the  availability  (response  times  and  disturbances)  and  (3)  the  operational  handling 
mediated  by  the  user  interface  (Rauterberg,  1992). 

The  results  of  an  experiment,  that  investigated  the  effects  of  audio  feedback,  showed,  that  the  results  of  a 
database  query  at  the  user  interface  v^ith  an  individually  selective  acoustic  feedback  were  as  good  as  with  a 
previously  adjusted  standard  interface  without  any  acoustic  feedback.  However,  if  the  users,  wh(i  considered  the 
acoustic  feedback  as  useful,  are  compared  with  those,  who  ccMisidered  it  not  necessary,  significant  performance 
advantage  results  for  the  persons  with  a  positive  mind  about  the  acoustic  feedback  (Rauterberg  et  al,  I  W| ). 

The  results  of  a  second  experiment  with  or  without  sound  feedback  in  a  process  control  environment 
showed,  that  sound  feedback  improves  significantly  the  performance  of  operating  and  anitrolling  ihc  sinnilation 
s>stem  of  an  as.semhly  line  with  .^8  different  sounds  (Rauterberg  &  Styger,  1994). 


Sound  =  f  (objects,  interaction,  environnnent) 


State  of  own  research 
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Deflnition  of  the  main  research  goal 


From  the  analysis  of  existing  models  and  concepts  as  well  as  empirical  investigations  of  the  pre  phase  a 
definition  for  the  requirements  for  a  new  concept  and  a  new  model  should  be  derived.  The  example  of  an  impact 
(e.g..  falling  spherical  object  on  the  surface  of  a  beam)  shows  the  physical  process  of  producing  sound  through 
the  interaction  of  the  objects  'spherical  object'  and  'beam'  (fig.  1).  The  produced  sound  'spherical  object  hits  the 
beam'  can  be  described  by  the  behaviour  of  the  vibration  of  the  beam  surface,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
defomnuion  resulting  from  the  fall  of  the  spherical  object,  "When  an  object  is  deformed  by  an  externa!  force, 
internal  restoring  forces  cause  a  build  up  potential  energy.  When  the  external  force  is  removed,  the  object's 
potential  energy  is  transformed  to  kinetic  energy,  and  it  swings  through  its  original  position.  The  object 
continues  to  vibrate  until  the  initial  input  of  energy  is  lost"  (Gaver,  1993). 

The  following  concept  should  help  us  to  find  a  classification  to  describe  the  sounds  on  a  very  high  abstract 
and  semantic  level.  The  highest  level  in  our  sound  hierarchy  contains  the  class  of  everyday  sounds  that  are 
produced  through  interaction  of  two  or  more  objects  (interacting  objects).  The  second  highest  level  contains  the 
three  different  material  states  (solid,  liquid,  gaseous),  which  produce  qualitatively  diverse  sounds.  For  example, 
if  two  or  more  solid  objects  interact,  then  they  produce  sounds  like  'push',  'break',  etc.  Sounds  like  'drop', 
'sprinkle'  are  produced  through  interaction  of  different  liquid  objects,  and  sounds  like  'explode',  'stream'  are 
produced  through  aerodynamic  interactions  in  the  air.  All  of  these  so  called  'primitive  sounds'  are  charac- 
teristically for  their  classes. 

Audio  frameworlc 

The  term  'framework'  comes  from  the  object  oriented  world  and  is  understood  as  follows:  Already 
programmed  frames  that  allow  the  programmers  to  supplement  the  application  of  specific  parts  in  a  program.  An 
audio  framework  should  in  the  term  of  object-oriented  termino.'ogy  provide  the  basic  sound  classes  and  the 
possibilities  to  combine  and  manipulate  them.  At  the  moment  then-,  is  no  such  audio  framework.  As  an  example 
we  are  going  to  approach  the  sound  class  'impacts'. 

Our  methodology  can  be  demonstrated  by  falling  a  linear, elastic  spherical  object  with  the  elasticity  modules 
El,  Poisson  ratio  V),  mass  m  and  radius  rs  onto  a  straight  bcani  (fig.  1).  The  material  behaviour  of  the  beam  is 
assumed  to  be  isotropic  and  linear  elastic  with  the  elastic  modules  E,  Poisson  ratio  v,  cross  sectional  area  A  =  (h 
*  b),  length  1  and  the  material  density  p.  First,  we  will  ignore  the  damping  of  the  system  which  is  mainly 
affected  by  the  viscoelasticity  effects  of  the  material.  The  behaviour  of  anisotropic  materials  such  as  multi- 
layered  composite  structures  has  been  previously  investigated  (see  for  example  Motavalli,  1991).  The  results  of 
this  investigation  can  be  used  for  the  further  developments. 


L 

Fig.  1:  Falling  a  mass  on  a  straight  beam 

The  displacement  Z(t)  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  spherical  object  hitting  the  structure  satisfies  the  equation 
of  motion: 


where  (.)jt  =  d\)  I  dt^  is  the  second  time  derivative,  F>0  is  the  resultant  force  acting  at  the  contact  region 
between  the  beam  and  the  mass. 
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The  resultant  contact  Force  F  can  be  connected  with  the  maximum  relative  displacement  S  of  the  upper- 
surface  of  the  structure  with  respect  to  its  middle  surface  according  lo  (fig.  1)  by  solving  the  corresponding 
classical  contact  problem  of  linear  elasticity  (Hertz,  1881): 

3 

F  =  it52  (2) 


1- V 


J  and  £|  = 


1- V/ 


where  /:  =  1^(--^A_)  ^  £  = 
3        £  +  £i 

One  of  the  most  essential  assumption  in  deriving  equations  (1)  and  (2)  is  that  the  elastodynamic  effects  in  the 
region  of  contact  are  neglected.  Furthermore  the  accuracy  of  the  following  equations  is  quite  satisfactory  as  long 
as  the  radius    of  the  sphere  is  sufficiently  large  with  respect  to  the  beam  thickness  h  (for  example,  rg/h  >  2). 

The  differential  equation  of  the  motion  of  the  beam  under  distributed  load  q(t,x)  in  terms  of  lateral 
displacement  W  is: 

where  (.)»xxxx  - 

and  I  =  (bh3)/12. 

Taking  the  boundary  conditions  into  account,  this  equation  can  be  solved  analytically.  After  some 
mathematical  operations,  the  following  solution  can  be  derived: 


m-v)  =  y^(-l)  2  sin(n^)[— fF(r)sin((W„(f-r))^/r] 


(4) 


The  displacement  Z(t)  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  will  be  given  by  the  sum  of  the  two  displacements  S  and  W 
(fig.  1): 

Z  =  5+W  (5) 
The  displacement  W  at  the  mid  span  of  the  beam  is: 

2  f 

W(f,L/2)=    y    —  |F(T)sin((U„(f-r))dT]  (6) 

where  (On  are  the  eigen  frequencies  of  the  beam. 

Provided  that  one  considers  the  material  dam.ping  as  an  additional  effect  to  the  above  mentioned  model,  the 
following  equation  can  be  derived  instead  of  (4): 

2  r 

W(t.L/2)=    y  exp(-5„0— — |F(r)sin(fi)„(/-r))dr]  (7) 
where  5n  is  the  damping  constant  of  the  beam  material. 

Equations  (2),  (5)  and  (7)  illustrate  the  dependency  of  the  beam-surface  vibration  (S  +  W)  on  the  following 
important  parameter: 

-  material  properties  and  geometry  of  the  beam  and 

-  material  properties,  geometry  and  initial  velocity  of  the  falling  object. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  presented  physical  model  to  the  existing  model  in  (Ciavcr,1993)  is  that  the 
material  and  geometrical  properties  of  both  objects  are  considered  rather  than  the  pr(^pcrtics  of  the  impacted 
beam  only.  Further  investigations  are  needed  to  develop  solutions  for  objects  with  other  geometry. 

The  sound  'ball  hits  the  straight  beam'  can  be  automatically  generated  using  the  appropriate  parameters 
derived  from  the  physical  model  of  the  interacting  objects.  Using  a  flat  plate  (Koller,  19X3)  and/or  a  non  Hat 
plate  (Sayir,  1992)  can  cause  complex  mechanical  equations. 

The  importance  of  an  audio  framework 

Modern  workstations  (e.g.,  NEXT,  vSGl)  provides  sound  and  music  kits.  They  also  provide  so  called  basic 
operations  for  manipulation  of  sound  patterns  in  the  frequency  level.  In  addition  they  offer  the  opportunity  to 
assign  a  digitised  sound  to  a  certain  dialogue  element,  for  example  n  button.  All  of  these  approaches  assign  an 
unchangeable  sound  to  an  object  or  operation.  These  sounds  are  very  synthetic.  It  means  context  free  and  does 
not  fulfil  our  expectalion  of  the  real  world.  Instead  of  that  we  understand  a  sound  as  a  result  of  one  or  more 
interactions  between  two  or  more  objects  in  a  certain  place  and  a  certain  environment.  It  means  that  a  sound  can 
consey  more  information  about  the  sound  source,  it's  place  and  environment.  Therefore  it  should  be  calculated 
in  real  time  and  is  context  sensitive. 

On  the  theoretical  level  a  better  overview  ami  understanding  of  the  skills  ami  restrictions  of  existing  tools  for 
automatic  generation  of  audio  data  arc  expected.  The  new  concepts  that  arc  planned  for  development  will  give  a 
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basic  impulse  to  the  following  fields.  Multimedia:  New  possibilities  for  interactive  creation  of  sound  producing 
events  and  actions.  Simulation  ,  Computer  supported  learning.  A  pedagogic  target  of  computer  support  !car;^ing 
will  clarify  the  processes.  These  processes  could  be  physical  or  chemical  processes.  User  interfaces  (e.g.,  for  the 
visually  impaired):  Simulations  also  find  their  applications  in  the  future  for  handicapped  and  especially  visually 
impaired  computer  users.  For  example,  blind  computer  users  could  recognise  the  dialogue  objects  and  movable 
pictures  in  a  3~D  space  by  sounds.  CAD,  Architecture:  New  possibility  of  examining  the  sound  isolation  ol 
rooms,  walls,  materials,  etc.  Generally,  the  acoustics  of  buildings  could  be  changed  and  checked  interactively. 
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Abstract;  We  present  a  theoretical  approach  and  a  methodology  for  analyzing  data 
from  students  interacting  with  and  learning  from  hypermedia  systems.  In  our  approach, 
interactions  are  viewed  to  be  mutually  influenced  by  individual  students*  goals  and  strategies 
and  the  actions  supported  by  the  interface  of  the  learning  environment.  The  approach  is 
illustrated  by  modelling  data  from  an  empirical  study  in  which  students  browsed  through 
a  hypertext  instructional  environment  to  learn  about  programming  concepts.  By  using  the 
explanatory  power  of  the  computational  model,  interactions  can  be  analyzed  to  determine 
patterns  of  use.  Results  obtained  from  this  method  of  analysis  yield  specific  feedback  on 
system  design  and  prescriptions  for  improving  the  design.  More  theoretically,  they  provide 
valuable  insights  on  the  nature  of  human  cognition  and  learning  in  the  context  of  interactive 
educational  technologies. 

Designers  of  hyperinedia  systems  can  never  completely  anticipate  how  people  will  use  their  systems. 
This  is  especially  true  in  educational  settings  where,  typically,  users  are  both  domain  and  hypermedia 
novices.  In  these  situations,  learners  lack  both  a  mental  model  of  the  domain  rcprt^sentod  in  the  system 
and  effective  browsing  strategics.  Therefore,  empirical  evaluations  of  system  design  become  paramount. 
Ideally,  such  evaluations  will  provide  concrete  prescriptions  for  improving  the  design.  Unfortunately,  the 
identifiability  problem  is  often  difTicult.  Even  a  cursory  review  of  evaluations  of  educational  technologists 
reveals  a  cloutly,  complex  picture.  Empirical  results  have  shown  that  these  learning  systems  are  often 
used  in  ways  that  are  completely  unintended  by  its  designers,  are  unproductive,  result  in  aptitude- 
treatment  interactions,  and  show  large  individual  differences  (JonasstMi  and  Mandl,  1990;  Steinberg, 
19S0).  romj)ounding  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  attribute  empirical  results  hack 
to  specific  features  in  the  design. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  theoretical  approach  and  a  methodology  for  analyzing  student  data 
fis  they  interact  with  and  learn  from  hypermedia  sys{(Mns.  In  our  approach,  interactions  are  viewed 
to  be  mutually  influenced  by  individual  students*  goals  and  strategies  and  the  action  opportunities 
su{)ported  by  the  interface  of  the  learning  enviromuent  (Kirlik,  1993;  Pirolli  and  Wilson,  1992).  In  our 
method,  which  draws  upon  techniques  from  both  artificial  intelligence  and  the  cognitive  sciences,  student 
interactions  an^  modelled  in  terms  of  both  student  goals  and  environmental  constraints  on  action.  By 
using  the  explanatory  power  of  the  coinjuitat ional  models,  iiiteractions  can  he  analyzed  to  determine 
patt(^rns  of  use.  H(^sults  (>htain(xl  from  this  method  of  analysis  yield  spt^cific  fecnlback  on  system  design 
and  |)rescri[)tions  for  improving  the  design.  More  th(M)r(tt ically,  they  provide  valuable  insights  on  the 
nature^  (^f  human  cognition  and  learning  in  the  context  of  interactive  educational  tec hnol()gi(*s. 

The  uM^thodnlogy  is  illustrated  by  using  data  from  an  em{)irical  study  in  which  students  browsed 
thioniiji  a  hype  rtext  inst ruci ional  envlronm»  nt  to  lenrii  about  recur^>ive  prngrtuiutung  r4»ncej)ts  in  Lisj). 
lolluwing  our  method,  the  data  are  modellecl  by  coupling  sinuilat  i(Uis  of  individual  students'  acti(Uis 
with  a  motjel  of  aeii(.)n  opportunities  supported  by  the  interface's  of  the  instructional  environment.  The 
r«  >ullinu;  simulations  cajanrj*  the  interact i<uis  t>l)s(»rv<  d  in  tlu^  enipirir;il  data.    Specifir;dly.  f(^r  each 
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stiidont,  tho  corrosponding  simulation  is  required  to  perform  students'  mouse  actions  and  their  verbal 
utterances,  in  exactly  the  same  temporal  order  that  these  were  observed  in  the  data. 

The  simulations  of  individual  students  are  analyzed  using  a  statistical  clustering  algorithms  in  order  to 
identify  common  usage  patterns  across  students.  These  patterns,  we  argue,  represent  students'  strategies 
for  navigating  and  learning  within  the  hypertext  environment.  The  explanatory  power  of  our  cognitive 
model  provides  the  semantics  for  inierpreting  these  patterns  in  terms  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
design  features  of  the  hypertext  system.  In  addition,  it  yields  specific  prescriptions  for  improving  the 
design. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  the  next  section,  we  briefly  describe  the 
hypertext  learning  system  and  its  empirical  evaluation.  We  then  present  our  modelling  methodology, 
and  show  how  the  model  is  used  to  identify  patterns  of  learner  use.  We  close  wiih  a  discussion  ofhow 
an  understanding  of  these  patterns  can  help  inform  system  re-design. 

System  Description  and  Empirical  Evaluation 

KIsewhere  we  have  described  in  detail  the. design  of  a  hypertext  learning  environment,  called  the  Ex- 
planation Knvironment,  which  contains  instructional  materials  (text  and  examples)  on  programmhig 
recursion  in  Lisp  (Recker  and  Pirolli,  in  press).  Briefly,  in  the  Explanation  Environment,  instructions 
can  be  browsed  in  a  non-linear  fashion.  The  environment  also  contains  instructional  examples,  which  are 
annotated  with  explanatory  elaborations  that  students  can  choose  to  view  by  clicking  with  on  a  button. 
With  this  design  feature,  we  hope  to  provide  extra,  optional  explanations  to  students  who  are  unable  to 
produce  them  on  their  own;  students  who  are  able  to  generate  their  own  explanations  for  the  examples 
can  choose  to  ignore  these  additional  textual  elaborations. 

Students  are  provided  with  two  navigational  methods  for  moving  between  top-level  screens  of  the 
instruction.  The  first,  global  navigation,  provides  learners  with  a  map  of  top-level  topics,  each  listed  on 
a  button.  The  second  navigational  method,  local  navigation,  is  implemented  by  providing  two  buttons 
on  each  instructional  screen,  which  learners  can  click  on  to  move  to  the  next  and  previous  top-level 
instructional  topic,  respectively. 

An  t^npirical  study  Wtis  conducted  in  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  hypertext  system  on  stu- 
dents' initial  understanding  and  their  subsequent  performance  while  programming  recursion.  In  this 
study,  students  went  through  five  lessons  on  programming  in  Lisp.  Each  lesson  had  two  parts:  study- 
ing instructional  materiar(learning),  followed  by  programming  (problem  solving),  using  an  intelligent 
tutoring  system  for  Lisp,  the  CMU  Lisp  Tutor  (Anderson  et  at.,  1990).  For  the  target  lesson,  the  lesson 
on  recursion,  two  sets  of  computer-based  instructions  were  developed.  Students  were  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  the  two  environments  to  learn  about  the  concepts  of  recursion  prior  to  programming  recur- 
sion with  the  Lisp  Tutor.  The  first  environment  was  the  Explanation  Environment.  A  second,  control 
iiistructional  environment  was  also  implemented,  which  mirrored  more  standard,  linearly  structured  in- 
struction. Students  navigated  through  both  environments  by  clicking  on  buttons.  These  mouse  actions 
provided  additional  data  on  students'  strategies  for  learning  from  instruction. 

When  we  contrasted  subjects'  performance  while  programming  with  the  Tutor,  we  did  not  find  any 
significant  differences  in  outcome  between  subjects  using  the  hypertext-based  instructional  system  and 
those  in  the  control.  However,  we  did  find  asignificant  aptitude-treatment  interaction.  Post-hoc  analyses 
showed  that  the  higher-ability  subjects  (those  that  performed  well  in  the  pre-intervention  lessons)  in  the 
hypertext  condition  made  significantly  less  errors  while  programming  than  the  low-ability  subjects. 
Subjects  in  the  control  condition  did  not  show  significant  ability-based  differences.  The  full  results  of 
the  study  are  presented  elsewhere  (Recker  and  PiroHi,  in  press).  In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  the  models 
of  student  interaction  i.n  tlie  hypertext  condition  and  show  how  we  analyzed  these  to  identify  common 
patterns  of  use. 

Modelling  Technique 

Data  from  the  empirical  study  form  tho  motivation  for  a  computational  model,  called  SURF  (Strategi(»s 
for  Ihui'^rstanding  Recursive  Functions).   SURF  is  implemented  within  the  Soar  architecture  (Laird 
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et  al.,  1987).  Soar  is  an  AI  produ^.tion  system  architecture  in  which  problem  solving  is  carried  out  by 
search  through  problem  space  in  order  to  achieve  particular  goals.  Soar  also  includes  an  experience- 
based  learning  mechanism,  called  chunking,  which  summarizes  problem  solving  experiences  into  a  more 
efficient  form. 

In  the  interest  of  space,  we  can  only  present  an  overview  of  the  SURF  model.  More  details  can  he 
found  elsewhere  (Recker  and  Pirolli,  in  press).  The  primary  goal  of  the  SURF  model  is  to  model  the 
learning  behavior  of  individual  students  in  terms  of  two  criteria.  The  first  criterion  requires  that  every 
mouse  clicking  action  by  all  students  is  simulated  in  the  exact  order  that  it  occurs  in  the  data.  This  forms 
what  is  called  the  fine  modelling  criterion.  The  verbal  explanations  that  students  made  to  themselves 
(they  were  asked  to  provide  concurrent  verbal  protocols),  which  we  call  self-explanations  (Chi  et  al.,  1989; 
Pirolli  and  Recker,  in  press),  form  the  secondary,  coarse  modelling  criterion.  This  meant  that  students' 
solf-explanations  are  modelled  at  a  rough  level,  in  the  sense  that  their  exact  natural  language  statements 
are  not  simulated.  More  specifically,  at  each  screen  in  the  instructional  environments,  a  student  can 
attempt  to  self-explain  the  instruction.  The  students'  verbal  protocols  are  consulted  to  determine  when 
such  self-explanations  are  exhibited.  At  each  of  these  instances,  the  corresponding  simulation  applies 
what  is  called  the  comprehension  operator.  The  application  of  this  operator  results  in  the  creation  of 
chunks,  representing  newly  acquired  knowledge.  In  sum,  the  Surf  model,  focuses  on  exactly  capturing 
the  temporal  sequence  of  students'  interface  interactions  and  their  self-explanations. 

In  the  SURF  model,  student-environment  interactions  are  modelled  as  two  components:  (1)  a  sim- 
ulation of  the  possible  actions  support  by  the  instructional  interface,  and  (2)  simulations  of  individual 
students'  interaction  and  learning  strategies,  and  their  prior  knowledge  (jointly  called  capabilities). 

The  interface  of  the  instructional  environment  is  a  Lisp  simulation  of  the  buttons  and  instructions  tliat 
are  displayed  in  each  screen  context.  These  buttons  and  instruction  snippets  represent  opportunities  for 
actions.  The  prex  .\;e  of  buttons  offer  mouse-clicking  opportunities,  while  instructional  snippets  present 
self-explanation  opportunities. 

Learners'  Capabilities.  The  second  component  of  the  model  simulates  individual  learners'  capa- 
bilities. In  Soar,  a  set  of  production  rules  is  created  for  each  student,  called  th<^  learner's  profile,  which 
represents  each  student's  learning  strategies  and  prior  knowledge.  Each  student's  j)rofile  is  implemented 
such  that  when  it  is  loaded  in  with  the  interface  model,  the  resulting  Soar  run  fits  that  student's  behavior. 
Recall  that  the  fit  has  to  meet  two  criteria:  the  fine  criterion  requires  that  every  mouse  clicking  action 
is  captured  occurs  and  the  coarse  criterion  models  students'  self-explanations  at  a  rough  grain-size. 

Two  kinds  of  methods  are  currently  implemented  for  modelling  learners'  capabilities.  First,  a  set  of 
production  rules  represents  the  learner's  prior  knowledge  that  is  used  to  generate  a  self-explanation.  A 
second  set  of  production  rules  represe.nts  how  the  learner  selects  among  possible  available  actions  (or 
operators).  In  Soar,  the  desirability  or  acceptability  of  possible  alternatives  is  described  in  terms  of  a  fixed 
language  of  preferences  (e.g.,  best,  better,  reject).  In  SURF,  preference  productions  are  used  to  express 
the  value  c:)f  available  operators  (e.g.,  selecting  a  particular  button  is  desirable)  in  order  to  simulate  a 
student's  actions  in  the  order  that  those  occur.  Since  preference  productions  delib(Tately  choose  among 
available  operators  (and  thus  are  knowledge  about  knowledge),  they  can  be  seen  as  representing  strategic 
or  metacognitive  knowledge. 

Model  Analysis 

The  preference  production  rules  in  a  student's  simulations  models  that  student's  mouse  clicking  actions 
and  (roughly)  verbal  explanations,  in  the  exact  temporal  order  that  the.sc  occurrfxl.  These  preference 
productions  therefore  represent  a  student's  strategic  knowledge  for  explicitly  choosing  among  available 
actions.  In  short,  they  are  tangibl*^  representations  of  learning  and  navigating  strategies. 

The  profiles  can  be  anfilyzed  in  order  to  identify  patterns  of  common  use  across  students.  In  order 
to  arcom])lish  this,  we  constructed  a  dichotomous  corrt^lation  niatri.x  of  all  j>ref<^r(Mice  production  rules 
tliat  ocrurred  more  than  onc<^  in  tht'  union  of  ;ill  student  profiles.  The  resulting  matrix  of  26  production 
rul(*s  is  used  to  prrform  a  mult  idimfMisicjn.'d  scaling,  using  two  dimensions. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  resulting  plot  Figure  I,  several  clustt^rs  uf  related  of  j>rc)duct ion  rules,  shown 
as  ji'tters.  are  evident.  Th(\se  r|iist(*rs  can  be  interpre'l«>(l  by  using  the  semantics  of  the  cognitive  model 
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Figure  1:  Multi-dimension  scaling  of  preference  production  rules  in  students'  profiles 

(expressed  in  terms  of  interface  primitives),  as  follows: 

•  Group  A,  E.  This  cluster  contains  production  rules  for  navigation  using  the  top-level  "Map  of 
Topics*'  global  navigation  facility. 

•  Group  H,  J.  This  cluster  contains  production  rules  that  express  a  preference  for  viewing  the  in- 
structional examples,  when  available. 

•  Group  D,  C,  I.  This  cluster  contains  production  rules  that  express  a  preference  for  a  forward,  serial 
navigation  strategy  and  for  avoiding  backtracking. 

•  Group  F,  G.  Similar  to  the  second  cluster,  this  cluster  contains  production  rules  that  express  a 
preference  for  studying  instructional  examples,  especially  in  lieu  of  textual  instructions. 

•  Group  U,  P,  T.  This  cluster  contains  production  rules  that  involve  screen  management,  specifically 
for  keeping  track  of  screens  that  are  skipped.  Since  these  productions  keep  track  of  screens,  they 
make  high  working  memory  demands  and,  as  such,  probably  impose  an  added  cognitive  demand. 

•  Group  N,  S,  Q,  V.  This  cluster  is  similar  to  the  previous  cluster  (and  occupied  the  same  general 
area).  Those  production  rules  keep  track  of  screens  that  have  been  viewed  and  guard  again^  i 
viewing  them  again.  As  in  the  previous  cluster,  these  production  rules  make  high  working  memory 
demands. 

•  Group  K,  L.  These  two  production  rules  appear  unrelated  and  it  remains  unclear  why  they  are 
clustered. 


Implications  for  Design 

Based  on  this  analysis,  several  conclnsions  am  hr  drawn  rthout  spcci^^r  features  of  the  hypert<»xt  sys- 
tem. Some  of  thesr  conclusions  pertain  to  the  design  of  educational  techrology  and  some  apply  to 
understanding  how  students  learn  in  the  context  of  pjucational  technologies. 
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First,  the  existence  of  a  distinct  global  navigation  cluster  suggests  that  the  tool  is  an  important  and 
relied  upon  facility  in  the  hypertext  system.  Furthermore,  the  ability  to  use  this  facility  appears  to  be  a 
separate,  identifiable  cognitive  skill.  Taken  together,  these  imply  the  importance  of  providing  high-level 
navigational  aids  v^ithin  hypermedia. 

Second,  as  a  default  browsing  strategy,  novices  appear  to  prefer  forward,  serial  browsing  and  to  dislike 
backtracking.  Such  preferences  have  been  found  in  other  evaluative  studies  of  hypermedia  systems  (Mayes 
et  al..  1990),  and  may  reflect  a  default,  novice  navigation  strategy.  Designers  should  ensure  this  default 
strategy  is  close  to  optimal  when  designing  educational  hypermedia.  Additionally,  designers  ought  to 
consider  scaffolding  methods  to  support  and  encourage  the  development  of  alternate  browsing  strategies. 

Third,  instructional  examples  appear  to  be  highly  valued  by  students.  Students  both  preferred  to 
select  instructional  screens  containing  examples  and  to  study  these  examples.  In  fact,  the  reliance  by 
novices  on  examples  in  the  early  phcises  of  learning  a  new  domain  is  a  robust  finding  in  the  literature 
(LeFevre  and  Dixon,  1986;  PiroUi  and  Anderson,  1985;  Ross,  1984;  Sweller  and  Cooper,  1985). 

Fourth,  the  clustering  of  production  rules  that  keep  track  of  visited  screens  sugg<  sts  that  the  hypertext 
environment  does  not  possess  adequate  features  for  helping  students  mark  their  current  location  within 
the  system,  mark  where  they've  been,  mark  what  they've  chosen  to  skip  and  determine  what  remains 
to  be  seen.  As  a  result,  learners  have  to  do  much  of  this  bookkeeping  for  themselves,  which  possibly 
adds  undue  cognitive  load  and  may  interfere  with  learning.  This  highlights  the  importance  of  designing 
hypermedia  interfaces  that  they  also  function  as  external  memory  aids. 

Finally,  what  are  we  to  make  of  singleton  production  rules  (those  that  did  not  cluster)  and  the 
uninterpretable  cluster?  The  singletons  represent  isolated  behaviors,  reflecting  the  myriad  of  ways  that 
students  can  choose  to  interact  with  systems.  The  uninterpretable  clusters  represent  patterns  that  are 
not  accounted  for  by  the  interface.  In  short,  they  are  unexpected  behaviors.  In  general,  it  is  unlikely  that 
system  design  will  ever  completely  eliminate  these.  We  can  only  hope  to  minimize  their  occurrences, 
relative  to  the  explainable  patterns. 

Discussion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  presented  a  framework  and  methodology  for  analyzing  students'  interactions 
and  learning  in  the  context  of  using  a  educational  hypertext  system.  The  framework  posits  interaction 
to  be  mutually  influenced  by  environmental  constraints  (i.e.,  actions  supported  by  the  interface)  and 
individual  learner  goals  and  strategies.  The  methodology,  which  relies  on  an  analysis  of  a  model  of 
observed  interaction,  yields  specific  results  for  evaluating  system  design.  These  results  also  serve  'ds 
prescriptions  for  improving  the  design. 

Clearly,  before  claiming  generality,  the  overall  approach  should  be  applied  to  other  data  of  students 
interacting  with  educational  technology.  In  fact,  we  are  currently  planning  to  use  our  method  with  data 
collected  as  students  learned  to  troubleshoot  a  complex  system  through  using  a  sitiuilation  coupled  with 
an  intelligent  tutoring  system,  called  Turbinia- Vyasa  (\'asandatii  and  Ctovindaraj ,  1993). 

In  closing,  it  could  be  argued  that  this  is  an  expensive  methodology,  since  it  recjuires  the  fornujlation 
and  implementation  of  computational  cognitive  models.  However,  we  note  that  th(^  use  of  Soar  is  not  a 
prerecjuisite.  Any  cognitive  architecture  in  which  units  of  skill  and  interface  primitives  can  be  represented 
will  suflice.  In  addition,  the  time  to  implement  the  computational  models  should  decr(^a*^e  with  growing 
expertise.  However,  in  closing,  we  argue  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  completely  obviate  the  need  for 
a  deep  of  understanding  of  student  characteristics  and  interface  capabilities  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
myriad  C)f  ways  students  can  adapt  to  educational  technology. 
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So  I  bought  a  .44  mpgnum  it  was  solid  steel  cast 
And  in  the  blessed  name  of  Elvis  well  I  just  let  it  blast 
Til  my  TV  lay  in  pieces  there  at  my  feel 
And  they  busted  me  for  disturbing  the  almighty  peace 
Judge  said  "What  you  got  in  your  defense  son?" 
"Fifty-seven  channels  and  nothin*  on" 
—  Bruce  Springsteen, 
"57  Channels  (And  Nothin'  On)" 

Abstract 

Television  is  the  dominant  cultural  and  educational  medium  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentielli  century,  and 
although  it  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  largely  negative  influence  on  society  (c.f.  Mander,  1991,  Postman, 
1985),  the  impact  imd  reach  of  television  continues  to  expand  More  than  half  of  the  homes  in  the  United  States 
subscribe  to  cable  television,  and  about  65%  own  videocassette  recorders  (Dorr,  1990).  Television,  as  an 
educational  medium  in  schools,  has  been  around  for  40  years  (Cuban,  1986;  Koenig.  1969),  primjuily  its  an 
information  delivery  platform. 

At  Bell  High  School,  students  have  been  using  video  caineras,^.computers,  and  editing  machines  to  create 
videos  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  for  more  thim  five  years,  hi  tliis  setting,  video  is  the 
textual  medium  of  expression.  1  will  discuss  how  the  "reading"  iind  "writing"  of  video  texts  by  these  students  is 
an  exjunpic  of  a  new  form  of  literacy,  one  which  combines  print,  video,  and  computer  technologies  and  one 
where  composers  work  collaboratively  to  pn^duce  texts  which  are  easily  shared  willi  an  audience. 

Context 

Bell  High  School  is  located  in  the  city  of  Bell,  in  southeastern  Los  Angeles  county,  mid  is  pju-t  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  Sch(X)l  Disu-ict  (LAIJSD).  The  LAUSD  serves  over  630,000  students  and  is  the  second  Uu-gest 
school  distxict  in  the  United  States.  Bell  High  School  is  a  year-round  school  witii  over  4200  students  on  tJirce 
u-acks.  969J  of  the  students  at  Bell  are  Latino,  and  98%  quidify  for  tlie  Federal  student  lunch  program.  WiUi  a 
pubiisiied  dropout  rate  of  40%  and  mi  environment  where  drugs,  gangs,  and  violence  are  commonplace.  BcII  is 
like  imuiy  urban  schools  in  tlie  United  States.  And  like  many  schools,  it's  also  not  tlie  kind  of  place  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  students  using  advanced  video  and  computer  technology.  Yet  over  the  pjist  four  years.  Bell 
students  have  won  more  than  100  awards  for  their  work  in  local,  state,  national,  and  international  video 
competitions.  Student  productions  include  public  service  announcements,  video  essays,  video  poems,  iuid  music 
videos  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  such  as  drugs,  liomelessness,  g^uigs.  teenage  pregiuuicy,  AIDS,  and  the 
LA  civil  unrest, 

'I'he  video  prochiclion  program  is  piu-t  of  tlie  iMiglisli  depju"Uiient  and  is  Uiught  by  two  teachers,  lid  Murphy 
and  Larry  Stone.  Ld  Murphy  begiui  working  witli  film  <uid  video  about  20  ycju-s  ago  and  now  leaches  3 
television  production  classes  in  addition  to  2  Hnglish  composition/Iiteralure  classes.  L;u"ry  Stone  teaches  3 
Hnglish  classes  and  2  video  production  classes.  During  the  *92-^93  school  yciu,  llie  two  tericliers  also  offered  an 
nttcr  sch(M)l  video  class  4  days  a  week,  and  during  Die  week  and  over  weekends  tiiey  loiui  out  cameras  to 
students. 
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Methods 


I  spcm  Uic  1 W2-93  school  yeiir  working  wiUi  siudcnls  and  teachers  at  Bell  High  School  lo  undcrsiand  how 
and  what  ihey  learned  about  in  dieir  use  of  video.  1  watched  as  they  scripted,  taped,  directed,  edi.ed,  and 
premiered  Uieir  work,  and  I  came  to  understand  how  the  learning  environment  facilitated  by  dicir  teachers 
combined  a  sense  of  community,  collaboration,  high  standiirds,  autlientic  assessment,  and  technology  in  a  way 
that  gave  siudcnls  real  opportunities  to  express  themselves. 

I  conducted  diis  study  using  participant-obsen/aiion  and  interviewing  over  the  course  of  one  school  yeiir 
(August  1992  -  June  1993).  1  spent  approximately  600  hours  observing  and  working  primarily  witli  students  in 
3  television  production  classes  at  Bell  High  School.  During  the  year  1  interviewed  more  than  50  students,  miiny 
several  times.  Interviews  were  both  formal  and  informal.  I  also  interviewed  both  television  production  teachers 
several  times  each,  along  with  the  school  principal.  I  worked  with  students  in  several  ways  —  tutoring  them  on 
Uie  use  of  a  variety  of  computer  software,  helping  in  die  production  of  credits  for  videos,  acting  in  one 
production.  In  addition,  I  produced  a  15  minute  documentary  video  on  the  production  process  which  all  students 
viewed,  and  I  developed  a  CD  ROM  of  student  work  containing  28  videos,  28  interviews,  and  28  commentaries 
written  by  the  video  production  teachers. 

Data 

Data  include  field  notes  from  observations  of  3  video  production  classes  5  days  a  week  for  16  weeks,  more 
than  125  hours  of  videotape  of  students  at  all  stages  Ci  the  video  production  process,  90  interviews,  wriUen  class 
materials,  and  more  than  100  completed  student  videos. 

Objectives 

The  ubiquity  of  print  in  US  schools  and  society  as  a  whole  is  such  that  we  rarely  consider  it  as  a  technology 
in  the  same  tenns  as  we  might  view  television  or  computers.  Infonnation  delivered  in  print  form  is  everywhere, 
from  street  signs  lo  tax  fonns  to  newspapers,  magazines  and  books.  However,  over  the  past  fifty  years,  print  has 
gradually  ceased  to  be  the  primary  medium  of  information  for  many  in  the  US.  More  and  more,  video,  delivered 
largely  via  television,  provides  news,  entertainment  and  educational  material  to  most  of  the  US  population  on  a 
daily  basis.  People  in  the  US  spend  more  lime  watching  television  —  an  average  of  58  hours  per  week  —  than 
anything  else  except  sleeping  (Schrank,  1986). 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  the  use  of  print  as  a  tool  for  producing  texts  has  not  been  fully  exploited  by  US 
schools  (Applebee,  1981),  the  use  of  video  as  a  composing  medium  is  even  less  widespread.  Few  students  have 
opportunities  to  master  the  tools  of  production  for  video,  due  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of  the  technology  necessary 
to  create  and  edit  high  quality  video.  In  recent  years,  costs  have  dropped,  and  video  technology,  like  print, 
promises  eventually  to  be  incorporated  into  personal  computers  as  a  standard  feature  over  the  next  tew  years.  At 
that  point,  tools  for  composition  of  videos  or  more  elaborate  multimedia  texts  including  print,  video,  graphics 
and  animation  will  be  available  in  the  same  way  that  word  processing  tools  are  presently  available  for  the 
construction  of  print  texLs. 

Resctirch  on  written  composition,  while  documenting  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  print  is  used  by 
students,  has  done  little  to  advance  our  understanding  of  texts  which  consist  of  more  than  alphabetic  symbols.  It 
is  one  aim  of  this  study  to  show  that  theories  of  written  (print)  composition  provide  a  starting  point  for 
understanding  composition  with  new  technologies  and  new  texts,  but  that  these  new  tools  and  forms  force  us  at 
the  same  time  to  reconsider  the  basis  of  our  understanding  of  reading  and  writing,  and  to  broaden  our  view  of 
both  process  and  product  with  regard  to  reading  and  writing. 

Theoretical  Framework 

As  print  technology  has  evolved  over  500  years,  theories  of  reading  and  writing  have  developed  to  explain 
our  use  of  print.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  research  on  reading  and  writing  has  moved  from,  a  focus  on  error 
aiid  slaUc  conceptions  of  texts  and  writing  skill,  to  an  interest  in  cognitive  models  of  reading  and  writing 
processes,  to  an  emphasis  on  die  sociid  nature  of  literacy  which  now  penneates  current  resciu-ch  (Dyson  & 


Freedman,  1989).  WLat  hasn't  changed  much  over  this  time  is  a  view  of  reading  and  writing  as  sepai-ate  from 
the  technology  of  print.  To  a  large  extent,  reading  means  reading  print  and  writing  means  composing  print  texts. 
This  view  has  remained  fairly  constant  at  a  time  when  the  technologies  of  video  and  computers  give  writers 
access  to  a  wider  range  of  symbol  systems  and  allow  them  to  create  a  wider  range  of  texts. 

Lemke  (1989)  has  challenged  the  traditional  view  by  positioning  reading  and  writing  within  tlic  larger 
doniain  of  social  semiotics.  From  this  perspective,  reading  and  writing  are  both  creative,  meaning-making 
activities.  While  this  view  may  cause  us  to  step  back  and  see  print  as  one  part  of  a  larger  semiodc  system,  we 
need  to  include  as  texts  those  formed  out  of  the  wide  range  of  symbolic  systems  that  are  available  to  us,  for 
while  Lemke  points  out  the  role  of  intcrtextuality  in  nieaning-miaking,  he  doesn't  expand  the  range  of  texts  that 
readers  and  writers  are  likely  to  work  with.  These  may  include  video  games,  television  news,  movies, 
computer-based  multimedia  environments  as  well  as  books  and  other  print  forms. 

Theories  of  written  composition  have  begun  to  explore  the  wide  range  Qf  forms  and  genres  used  by  writers, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  range  of  technologies  available  to  writers.  These  shifts  occur  at  a  time  when  tlie 
computer,  liaving  already  incorporated  and  modified  the  tools  for  print  composition,  is  about  to  make  tools  for 
video  production  available  to  many  writers.  This  convergence  of  symbol  systems  will  make  tlie  range  of  texts 
discussed  by  Witte  (1992)  even  greater,  while  at  the  same  time  changing  the  process  of  writing.  Video  composition 
currently  exists  as  an  area  with  mature  tools  evolved  over  twenty  years,  and  a  range  of  genres.  An  understanding 
of  video  composition  techniques  will  help  inform  theories  of  composition,  whetlier  they  refer  to  writing, 
multimedia  or  video,  for  ultimately,  all  of  these  forms  will  exist  as  part  of  a  singJe  enviroiunent. 

Description:  Video  Production  Process 

Videos  produced  by  students  at  Bell  High  School  may  lake  anywhere  from  an  hour  to  several  weeks  or 
months  to  complete.  As  in  traditional  filiimiaking,  the  process  can  be  seen  in  three  stages:  pre-production, 
shooting,  and  post -production,  but  given  the  social  context,  the  significance  and  content  of  tiiese  iliree  phases  is 
unique.  Although  the  description  that  follows  is  linear,  the  production  process  is  not.  Students  may  move  back 
and  forth  between  idea  and  script,  writing  several  versions  of  a  script  before  showing  it  to  an  instructor,  or  tlicy 
may  use  the  script  merely  as  a  ticket  to  the  production  phase  and  spend  most  of  llieir  time  creating  the  video  as 
tiiey  shoot  it.  Students  can  also  move  among  shooting,  review,  and  editing  as  they  work.  Raw  f(X)Uigc  may 
U4gger  ideas  about  particular  shots  that  are  needed,  and  editing  may  point  out  gaps  in  a  story  line  that  need  to  be 
filled  in. 

Idea 

The  process  begins  with  an  idea  and  often,  a  genre  (public  service  announcement,  video  poem,  video  essay, 
music  video).  The  student  develops  the  idea  in  a  one  or  two  paragraph  written  proposal  which  describes  Uie 
aims  of  the  piece  and  some  of  the  key  shots.  If  a  PSA  is  chosen,  the  final  message  is  usually  included  in  this 
proposal.  When  the  proposal  is  cleared  by  the  instructor,  the  student  is  required  to  write  a  script  describing  the 
proposed  video  in  detail. 

Script 

A  script  is  a  sliot  by  shot  description  of  the  images  and  sounds  for  tlic  proposed  project.  1  lerc  is  an  example 
from  a  video  about  AIDS: 

Video  Audio 

1  cxt  on  black  screen:  I  don't  care  about  ages...  Original  Music 

Long  shot  of  young  piale  walking  on  sidewalk 
("lose  up  of  infant  in  hospital  crib 
("lose  up  of  elderly  female,  sitting 

The  slio!  description  includes  what  is  on  Uie  screen  and  Ihc  kind  of  shot  (close- up,  lung  shot).  Often,  tlie 
camera  miglc  or  camera  movement  (e.g..  side  view  of  people  walking.)  is  included.  Despite  tlie  apparent  level  of 
detail  required  for  a  script  to  pass  the  script  review,  there  ciin  be  a  considerable  difference  between  the  video  as 
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described  in  ihe  script  aiid  the  video  as  shot  and  edited. 
Script  Review 

^rhe  script  review  is  a  meeting  between  instructor  and  student  producer  or  producers.  'Hie  written  script 
serves  as  a  "shared  space"  where  teacher  and  student(s)  collaboratively  work  out  the  details  of  the  proposed 
video.  This  meeting  is  the  major  obstacle  that  must  be  cleared  before  studenLs  move  into  the  production  phase 
and  start  working  in  Uie  visual  medium.  When  a  script  presents  difficulties  that  cannot  be  resolved  Uirough 
additional  oral  description  by  the  student  or  through  acceptance  by  the  student  of  an  interpretation  by  the 
instructor  of  the  written  text,  the  script  is  held  for  revision.  Additional  script  reviews  are  often  necessary  (up  to 
10  times  in  some  cases)  before  production  may  begin. 

Shooting 

Vhc  prcxluclion  phase  of  the  project  involves  shooting  and  reviewing  video  footage.  The  role  of  the  primary 
producer  here  (generally  die  script  writer  but  in  some  cases  the  group  leader)  may  be  singular  —  direcdng  each 
shot  -  or  involve  acting,  camera  work,  and  direcdng  all  at  the  same  time.  The  Orson  Welles  approach 
(write-act-dircct)  is  actually  more  common  than  the  Martin  Scorcese  approach  (write-direct),  and  the  scriptwriter 
who  doesn't  direct  is  almost  nonexistent.  Specialists  in  acting,  camera  and  post-pioduction  work  are  common 
though,  and  work  crews  who  stay  together  over  several  productions  often  develop  around  these  roles. 

In  some  cases,  no  shooting  takes  place  at  all.  Instead,  students  use  existing  footage  to  produce  their  vicleo. 
Most  commonly  they  search  the  Video  Encyclopedia  of  the  20th  Century  for  shots  by  topic,  gather  the  shots  and 
then  proceed  to  edit  their  video.  In  other  cases,  videotapes  or  live  television  broadcasts  are  used  as  the  primiiry 
source  of  footage.  Occasionally,  footage  is  borrowed  from  previous  student  projects.  Students  may  also  combine 
existing  and  live  footage  in  their  work. 

Review 

When  live  footage  is  being  shot,  the  process  usually  extends  over  several  days  or  weeks  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  script  and  other  factors  related  to  the  availability  of  actors  or  equipment,  the  location  and  time 
(night/day)  of  die  sliots  or  students*  access  to  areas  outside  the  classroom  during  the  school  day.  At  the  end  of 
each  shooting  period  or  sometimes  during  the  process  and  after  each  shot,  students  review  their  footage  eiUier 
with  a  VCR  and  monitor  or  right  in  the  camera.  In  concert  with  the  review  process,  students  sometimes  log  their 
footage  to  speed  up  die  editing  process.  In  some  cases,  the  review  process  may  end  at  the  close  of  a  class  period 
with  the  tape  advanced  only  part  of  the  way  through  the  footage,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  footage  the  next  day  when 
shooting  resumes  iind  die  tape  is  not  checked  prior  to  shooting. 

Editing 

Editing  takes  place  in  a  room  attached  to  Uie  main  television  production  classroom.  Two  editing  suites  arc 
available,  but  one  consists  of  an  older  system  that  offers  no  special  effects,  so  it  is  rarely  used  at  all  and  ahnost 
never  used  for  a  fimd  production.  (I  counted  no  completed  videos  done  on  Uiis  system  during  die  92-93  school 
year.)  The  process  of  learning  how  to  edit  is  not  a  formal  part  of  die  classroom  instrucUon  offered  by  die 
teacher.  Opportunities  to  edit  arise  as  students  accumulate  footage  during  die  producUon  phase,  and  in  some 
cases  the  teacher  may  sit  down  wiUi  a  student  or  students  and  go  dirough  the  ediUng  process  step  by  step.  This 
does  not  happen  for  every  producUon  however,  so  students  more  commonly  learn  how  to  edit  by  working  with 
an  experienced  student  and  observing  them  as  they  work  or  enlisUng  their  help  in  completing  a  project. 

Special  Effects 

Special  effects  iire  a  part  of  almost  every  producUon  at  Bell  High  School.  As  one  instructor  put  it,  students 
describe  videos  which  do  not  employ  effects  as  "cheap."  Basic  effects  such  as  **painUng"  die  video  image, 
changing  Ihe  color  (generally  to  black  and  white),  or  strobing  the  moving  images  jire  available  dirough  a  special 
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effects  board  attached  to  the  edit  controller.  A  more  extensive  library  of  transitions,  effects,  and  titling  is 
accessible  through  an  Amiga  computer  equipped  with  a  Video  Toaster  board.  Operation  of  the  Toaster  involves 
the  use  of  a  complex  software/hardware  combination  which  only  a  few  students  have  mastered.  These  experts 
also  tend  to  be  the  most  skilled  editors  and  often  get  involved  with  projects  done  by  other  students  as  helpers  at 
the  editing  table.  In  some  cases,  these  students  serve  primarily  as  technicians  for  other  students  who  have  a  clear 
vision  of  what  they  want.  In  other  cases,  the  technical  assistant  may  become  more  involved  in  the  decisions 
(editing,  use  of  effects,  selection  of  shots)  which  shape  the  final  video. 

Music 

Students  generally  use  popular  music  for  the  video  soundtrack.  In  many  cases,  the  song  is  chosen  specifically 
to  fit  the  message  of  the  video.  The  connection  between  the  song  lyrics  and  the  student's  message  may  be  very 
strong  or  at  a  more  abstract  level.  In  some  cases,  songs  that  are  narratives  may  be  the  basis  for  the  script  as  well 
as  the  message. 

During  the  '92-'93  school  year,  one  student  provided  original  music  for  several  videos.  Working  with  the 
student  producers,  he  would  either  compose  at  a  keyboard  while  watching  the  video  or  watch  the  video  several 
times  and  create  the  music  at  home.  The  finished  soundtrack  would  then  be  added  to  the  videotape  using  editing 
equipment.  In  some  cases,  videos  were  done  initially  with  a  popular  song  before  original  music  was  created. 
Here,  the  producers  tended  to  choose  music  which  set  a  particular  mood,  then  have  the  student  musician  create 
something  similar. 

Video  Premiere 

The  final  event  in  the  video  production  process  is  the  premiere.  When  the  student  has  completed  tiie  video, 
it  will  be  shown  to  each  of  the  3  video  production  classes,  starting  with  the  class  in  which  tlie  student  producer 
is  enrolled.  The  premiere  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  delivered  by  the  student  producer,  often  detailing  the 
difficulties  encountered  during  the  project  (actors  didn't  show  up,  shots  were  lost,  etc.),  describing  the  personal 
nature  of  the  video  (family  member  involved  in  gangs  or  drugs;  personal  experience  with  topic  of  video), 
providing  a  testimonial  regarding  the  extensive  help  given  by  other  students  to  help  complete  the  project  C*I 
really  have  to  thank  ..."),  or  pointing  out  the  swiftness  of  the  production  ("It  took  2  days,  really.  One  day  to 
shoot  and  2  hours  to  edit."  Often  the  length  of  tlie  production  is  shortened  in  this  introduction  or  is  described  in 
terms  of  actual  working  days  rather  than  calendar  days.  In  the  case  of  many  first  time  producers,  no  introduction 
is  offered. 

The  tape  is  put  in  tlie  VCR,  the  lights  go  out,  and  the  video  begins.  Darkness  tends  to  prohibit  students  from 
engaging  in  other  activities  while  the  video  plays,  so  in  general  most  student  eyes  arc  focused  on  the  television 
screen.  In  many  cases,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  video,  spontaneous  applause  is  offered  by  the  class.  At  other 
times,  if  tlie  video  does  not  appear  complete  no  applause  is  given.  In  all  cases,  the  instructor  begins  the 
discussion  with  **Say  something  good  about  this  video."  lliis  invitation  encapsulates  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  class  from  the  instructor's  perspective,  to  help  students  succeed  and  feel  good  about  what  they  have  done. 
Student  praise  is  generally  authentic  or  not  given  at  all  and  may  focus  on  general  characteristics  -  "I  liked  the 
shots;  The  music  was  good;  The  credits  were  cool;  It  was  tightly  edited,"  or  more  specific  elements  such  as  the 
composition  of  a  particuL'u^  shot  -  *The  shot  from  the  car  in  the  drive-by  scene  was  really  cool."  Sometimes  the 
praise  is  offered  with  a  recommendation,  as  in  "That  was  a  good  shot  but  it  was  a  little  loo  long.  I  think  you 
could  have  cut  it."  Once  tlic  "good"  comments  are  exhausted,  the  instructor  asks  "What  could  you  change  about 
this  video  to  make  it  better?"  Here  student  response  is  a  lilUe  freer  than  in  the  praise  segment  of  tlic  reaction 
where  certain  elements  are  generally  safe  to  mention  -  music,  editing,  acting.  If  tlie  student  producer  is  present, 
negative  comments  are  normally  offered  with  quite  a  bit  of  qualification  to  lessen  tlicir  impact,  or  tliey  are  not 
offered  at  all.  The  exception  here  is  when  the  commenior  is  a  good  friend  of  the  producer  and  may  offer 
constructive  criticism  more  directly. 

Almost  all  videos  are  shown  twice,  with  the  same  discussion  pattern  following  tlie  second  showing  with  tlie 
additional  in  vitiation  by  the  instructor,  "Did  you  notice  any  tiling  Uiat  lime  that  you  didn't  see  the  first  lime?"  In 
addition,  before  llie  second  showing,  the  instructor  may  point  out  specific  eienienls  sucli  as  ciuncra  angle  or 
movement,  shot  selection,  special  effects,  or  editing  Uiat  he  considers  piirlicularly  nolewortJiy.  NolewortJiiness 
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is  often  related  to  creativity,  so  if  a  new  technique  has  been  used  for  the  first  time  or  a  different  approach  to  a 
particuJjir  topic  is  employed,  the  instructor  may  point  it  ouL 

bollowing  the  premiere,  most  videos  are  complete.  Traditional  video  editing  equipment  can  be  compjired  to 
typewriters  in  the  writing  process  —  easy  to  add  on  at  tlic  end  of  a  text,  but  very  difficult  to  change  anything  in 
tlie  middle.  As  a  result,  even  if  feedback  from  the  video  premiere  has  presented  the  student  with  suggestions 
that  might  improve  the  video,  these  are  rarely  incorporated  into  a  second  edit  of  the  project.  In  some  cases,  the 
audio  may  be  changed,  but  this  process  does  not  require  that  the  video  track  be  modified.  When  there  is  the 
possibility  that  a  video  might  need  reediting,  it  may  be  offered  to  the  class  as  a  work  in  progress,  with  the  staled 
goal  of  the  premiere  to  solicit  feedback  ^Kjfore  proceeding  with  further  editing. 

The  premiere  is  rarely  the  first  real  showing  of  the  video  as  it  has  evolved  during  editing  and  may  have 
been  seen  by  the  instructor  at  several  stages  of  the  editing  process.  In  such  cases,  individual  shots  and  sequences 
may  have  been  chjuiged  before  the  video  is  judged  to  be  complete,  but  due  to  the  difficulty  in  performing  edits 
in  die  middle  of  completed  video,  the  project  generally  evolves  in  a  strictly  linear  process. 

Conclusions 

llie  development  of  a  classroom  culture  that  supports  and  encourages  the  use  of  video  is  a  key  part  of 
overall  success  (liowcver  measured)  of  this  program.  This  culture  is  maintained  in  part  through  the  unequal 
distribution  of  student  expertise  which  supports  a  small  group  of  students  with  strong  technical  and  social  skills. 
'Hie  group  is  kept  smiill  primarily  due  to  the  limited  amount  of  technology  available.  Unlike  computer  expertise, 
many  video  skills  must  be  developed  at  school  with  equipment  not  available  at  home.  ITie  highly  skilled 
students  must  develop  strong  social  skills  along  with  technical  knowledge  (contrast  with  "computer  nerd" 
culture)  in  order  to  leani  and  complete  projects.  Team  players  can  do  more  with  video. 

This  video  culture  also  sustains  itself  through  the  creation  of  artifacts  (videos)  which  are  integrated  into  die 
curriculum,  myths  delivered  as  testimonials  by  teachers  and  students,  and  informal  apprenticeships  in 
technology  use.  Success  fosters  success  as  tiie  work  of  previous  classes  is  used  to  set  high  standards  for  current 
students.  As  technology  and  students  have  changes,  so  has  the  teaching  Uiat  supports  this  video  culture. 
Instructional  style  has  evolved  over  more  tiian  20  years  and  is  marked  by  willingness  to  experiment,  ability  to 
facilitate  ratiier  than  instruct,  and  increasing  the  intellectual  freedom  available  to  students.  This  style  puts  botii 
teacher  and  students  in  frequent  conflict  with  administration  which  favors  control  and  status  quo  in  what  is 
perceived  as  a  potentially  dangerous  environment 

The  video  production  process  allows  students  to  develop  specializations  (acting,  technical  skills,  music) 
and  work  collaboratively  on  projects  in  ways  that  are  not  conmion  in  traditional  classrooms  and  tiie  public 
nature  of  tiie  video  text  facilitates  autiientic  assessment  via  Uie  video  premiere,  altiiough  an  informal  code  limits 
negative  feedback.  The  premiere  serves  multiple  purposes  —  marks  tiie  completion  of  a  project,  serves  as 
inspiration  to  other  students,  lets  students  share  their  work  witii  an  audience  of  their  peers,  allows  instructor 
opportunities  for  teaching  during  analysis,  increases  "reading"  skills  through  shared,  public  analysis  of  texts. 
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Abstract:  The  ability  to  successfully  conduct  specialized  conversations  in  stressful 
situations  is  an  essential  part  of  professional  competence  in  a  number  of  subject  areas, 
but  there  are  few  opportunities  for  students  to  practice  the  required  skills  in  a  realistic 
environment.  The  McGill  Negotiation  Simulator  is  an  interactive  full  motion  video 
project  with  the  objective  of  providing  realistic,  involving  and  challenging  simulated 
conversations  between  the  student  and  someone  who  appears  on  the  computer  screen. 
The  Simulator  is  described  and  the  degree  of  realism  is  discussed.  The  conceptual  and 
implementation  problems  encountered  in  its  development  are  related  and  there  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  working  with  consultants. 

The  Need  for  Simulated  Conversations 

The  ability  to  successfully  conduct  specialized  conversations  in  stressful  situations  is  an  essential  part  of 
professional  competence  in  a  number  of  subject  areas,  llie  purpose  of  the  conversations  may  involve  imparting 
or  eliciting  information,  establishing  a  personal  relationship,  persuading,  or  a  combination  of  these  and  other 
elements.  Specialized  conversations  are  central  to  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas  including,  for  example,  the  health 
and  social  sciences,  management,  education,  religion  and  anthropology. 

In  most  of  these  subject  areas  students  are  given  formal  instruction  in  conducting  specialized  conversations,  'lliis 
often  includes  observing  conversations  conducted  by  others  either  in  person  or  on  videotape.  Students  may  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  role-play  exercises  with  other  students  followed  by  supervised  practice  in  the 
field  although  frequently  the  former  is  less  than  realistic  and  the  latter  is  difficult  to  arrange.  In  both  cases,  the 
instructor  has  very  little  control  over  the  nature  of  the  experience. 

In  1990  the  McGill  Negotiation  Simulator  project  was  established  to  investigate  using  interactive  video  to 
simulate  these  types  of  specialized  conversations.  Tlie  idea  was  to  offer  a  new  and  different  experience  to  the 
student  rather  then  to  replace  the  existing  use  of  role-play  exercises  and  supervised  practice  in  the  field.  C>ic 
advantage  of  a  simulated  conversation  is  that  it  can  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  so  that  the  student  can 
experiment  with  different  strategies  for  handling  the  same  situation.  A  conversation  can  be  replayed  exactly  as 
it  took  place  with  feedback  to  the  student  on  each  choice  which  was  made. 

To  maximize  the  usefulness  of  the  Simulator,  it  was  decided  to  create  a  scries  of  increasingly  challenging 
conversations  with  the  same  person  on  the  same  subject  by  adding  new  facts  to  the  situation  under  discussion 
in  iho  first  conversation.  Insofar  as  the  student  has  already  learned  the  basic  facts  of  the  situation,  less  time  is 
needed  to  prepare  for  the  new  conversation. 

Creating  a  Realistic  Simulation 

In  a  -nnulatcd  cnnvi-rsatinris  M^mcone  appears  on  the  computer  screen  and  spooks  directly  to  the  student  as 
'-hown  in  l-jgure  1.  The  student  replies  by  choosing  what  to  sa>  from  a  menu  which  appears  on  the  screen  as 
<hown  in  1-igurc  2.  Unlike  a  role-play  exercise,  the  student  cannot  say  anyihnig  he  or  she  wishes.  On  the  other 
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Figure  1.  Speaking  direcUy  to  the  student  Figure  2.  Choosing  a  reply  from  the  menu 


hand,  the  instructor  has  complete  control  over  the  person  who  appears  on  screen. 

The  degree  of  realism  required  is  open  to  debate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  required  level  of  fidelity  in 
simulations  is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  expertise  of  the  student  (Alessi,  1988;  Garhan,  1991).  As  the 
Student's  knowledge  level  increases,  higher  fidelity  simulations  are  required. 

Maximizing  realism  may  not  always  maximize  the  learning  experience.  For  example,  we  were  initially  very 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  student  chooses  what  to  say  from  a  menu  rather  than  being  free  to  say  anything 
at  all.  However  in  practice  this  seems  to  force  the  student  to  concentrate  on  the  matter  at  hand  and  on  choosing 
when  and  how  to  use  the  skills  which  we  are  trying  to  teach.  In  role-play  exercises,  it  is  much  easier  tor  students 
to  forget  about  some  of  the  skills  altogether  or  fill  whatever  time  is  available  with  idle  conversation. 


In  this  case,  it  was  decided  to  maximize  fidelity  by  using  high  resolution,  full  screen,  full  motion  video  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  final  and  most  challenging  conversation  in  the  series  would  presumably  require  the  highest 
level  of  fidelity.  Second,  there  was  considerable  doubt  that  the  simulations  would  turn  out  to  be  sufficiently 
realistic  even  with  the  best  video  quality  so  there  was  great  reluctance  to  settle  for  something  less. 

Full  screen  video  has  the  advantage  of  removing  distractions  from  the  screen  and  focusing  the  student's  attention 
on  the  person  speaking.  Realism  is  enhanced  by  always  keeping  the  person  on  screen.  Alter  speaking,  he  or  she 
waits  for  an  answer  rather  than  disappearing.  This  is  what  happens  in  a  real  conversation.  The  other  person  sits 
there  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  obvious  disadvantage  of  high  resolution,  full  screen,  full  motion  video  is  hardware  cost.  Although  the  cost 
of  hardware  with  this  capability  is  likely  to  decrease  rapidly  over  the  next  few  years,  it  currently  makes  little 
sense  to  create  expensive  simulations  in  subject  areas  where  potential  users  cannot  afford  to  use  them. 

The  teaching  of  negotiation  skills  is  an  important  component  of  both  graduate  management  courses  in 
universities  and  executive  training  courses  in  major  corporations.  In  real  life,  negotiations  arc  often  conducted 
in  a  high  stress  environment  where  the  cost  of  negotiation  mistakes  can  be  considerable.  Although  the  hardwarc 
for  a  negotiation  simulation  may  be  expensive,  it  can  result  in  cost  effective  training. 


Hardwarc  and  Software 


The  choice  of  TenCore  iMngua^e  Authoring  System,  from  Computer  Teaching  Corporation,  as  the  authoring 
software  was  made  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  authors  in  other  university  audiovisual  centres.  Its 
main  advantages  are  its  high  degree  of  flexibility  and  its  extensive  debugging  features.  'ITie  latter  have  proved 
invaluable  in  tracking  down  the  author's  frequent  bumbling  in  the  middle  of  very  complex  code.  TenCore 
supports  a  wide  range  of  hardware  for  the  PC  platform  including  both  videodisc  players  and  DVI.  A  lot  of  time 
was  spent  evaluating  DVI  and  other  forms  of  compressed  video  on  CD-ROM  before  concluding  that  they  cannot 
yet  meet  our  requirements. 
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In  discussing  the  Simulator  with  potential  users  at  other  institutions,  its  ability  to  run  unattended  was  frequently 
questioned.  What  if  someone  puts  in  the  wrong  disc?  What  if  there  is  a  power  failure?  What  if  a  student  plays 
around  and  manages  to  delete  files?  The  latter  problem  is  the  most  serious  and  was  solved  by  locking  away  the 
keyboard.  Everything  can  be  controlled  by  using  the  mouse. 

Solving  some  of  the  other  problems  necessitated  learning  in  detail  how  video  overlay  boards  work  and  how 
videodisc  players  are  controlled.  Although  TenCore  has  a  driver  for  each  overlay  board  that  it  supports,  it  also 
allows  the  author  to  communicate  directly  with  the  board.  This  turned  out  to  be  very  important  since  authonng 
lanpage  board  drivers  generally  support  only  one  video  mode  and  a  subset  of  board  commands.  For  example, 
we  wished  to  have  a  user  code  recorded  on  our  videodiscs  which  could  be  read  by  the  program  to  ensure  that 
the  student  has  the  right  videodisc  in  the  player.  It  turned  out  to  be  surprisingly  difficult  to  get  full  information 
on  how  user  codes  work  and  how  particular  players  read  them. 

M^or  Problems  Encountered 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  series  of  three  simulations  would  involve  a  sales  negotiation  in  which  the  student 
represents  an  aircraft  manufacturer  and  is  trying  to  sell  a  commuter  aircraft  to  the  Vice-President  of  a  major 
airline.  There  were  problems  on  two  different  levels.  On  the  conceptual  level,  the  question  was  whether 
simulating  a  person  was  possible  given  the  incredible  complexity  of  human  communication.  Further,  how  could 
we  be  sure  that  this  person  would  behave  as  most  executives  would  in  similar  circumstances?  In  addition,  what 
assumptions  were  we  making  in  deciding  on  the  correct  way  for  Uie  student  to  respond  during  the  negotiauon? 

On  the  implementation  level,  the  question  was  whether  the  student  would  have  the  feeling  of  carrying  on  a 
convereation  with  a  real  person  or  a  stilted  exchange  with  a  cartoon  character  generated  by  a  machine.  If  the 
person  would  remain  on  screen  while  the  student  chose  what  to  say  from  a  menu,  how  could  this  be 
accomplished  without  using  vast  quantities  of  video  time? 

Conceptual  Problems 

Most  simulations  model  a  process  which  is  well  understood  and  predictable.  Whether  the  process  involves  the 
control  of  equipment  or  other  resources,  the  authors  of  the  simulation  can  be  confident  that  they  know  what 
would  happen  for  any  course  of  action  taken  by  the  student.  Moreover,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
proceeding  in  any  given  circumstances. 

As  authors  we  might  have  our  own  ideas  of  how  an  average  executive  would  respond  in  a  particular  negotiation 
situation,  but  human  beings  are  by  nature  unpredictable.  On  top  of  that,  negotiation  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Although  a  particular  course  of  action  may  clearly  be  a  mistake  in  a  given  situation,  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  one  good  way  to  proceed.  What  might  work  well  in  negotiating  with  one  person  could  fail  if  used  with 
someone  else. 

The  key  to  simulating  conversations  is  to  realize  that  you  are  simulating  a  particular  person  on  a  particular  day. 
He  or  she  might  react  differently  tomorrow.  In  fact  you  may  wish  to  have  a  different  version  of  the  same 
simulation  which  the  student  can  try  tomorrow.  Once  you  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universally 
"correct"  person,  the  burden  of  simulating  such  a  person  is  removed. 

In  many  subject  areas  there  arc  multiple  approaches  or  conflicting  views  on  the  topic.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  views  by  reading  and  comparing  what  different  authors  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  The 
same  thing  will  occur  when  negotiation  simulations  become  more  commonplace.  Students  will  try  our 
simulations  and  then  compare  them  to  those  of  other  authors. 

Insofar  as  our  simulation  involved  the  student  choosing  what  to  say  from  a  menu  of  up  to  four  choices,  wc 
decided  to  frequently  have  more  than  one  good  choice  on  the  menu.  Thus  there  arc  several  different  paths  to 
a  successful  outcome.  By  allowing  students  to  try  the  simulation  more  than  once,  they  can  explore  different 
approaches  to  the  same  situation  whether  or  not  they  have  done  well  on  the  first  try. 
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Implementation  Problems 


Full  motion  video  is  a  precious  commodity  and  we  could  not  have  long  sequences  which  show  the  person  on 
screen  waiting  for  the  student  to  choose  what  to  say  from  a  menu.  A  new  technique  was  therefore  devised  to 
create  the  illusion  that  the  person  on  screen  is  sitting  there  waiting  for  a  reply  without  actually  showing  the 
person.  The  technique  involves  seating  the  executive  who  appears  on  screen  behind  a  desk  and  having  him  look 
directly  at  the  camera.  After  the  executive  speaks  to  the  student,  the  menu  appears  as  a  horizontal  band  across 
the  middle  of  the  image.  This  hides  the  executive,  but  leaves  visible  the  desk  below  the  menu  and  the 
background  of  the  room  above  the  menu.  It  creates  the  illusion  that  the  executive  is  just  behind  the  menu  waiting 
for  the  student's  response.  As  soon  as  the  student  makes  a  dialogue  choice,  the  menu  disappears  and  the 
executive  responds  appropriately. 

A  sample  videodisc  sequence  was  produced  early  in  the  development  process  and  testing  on  a  small  number  of 
students  quickly  revealed  that  the  technique  creates  a  very  involving  simulation.  Further  experiments  have 
indicated  that  several  factors  greatly  enhance  the  illusion  of  a  real  conversation. 

It  is  important  that  the  background  image  of  the  room  does  not  disappear  or  change  at  any  point  during  the 
conversation.  Otherwise  the  seamless  interaction  is  broken  and  the  mechanics  of  the  system  intervene.  We 
therefore  use  an  overlay  card  which  has  a  framestore.  When  the  executive  finishes  speaking,  we  put  up  the  menu 
to  hide  him  and  then  freeze  the  background  using  the  framestore.  When  the  student  makes  a  dialogue  choice, 
we  first  find  the  appropriate  response  sequence  on  the  videodisc  and  begin  playing  it,  then  we  release  the 
framestore  as  the  menu  disappears.  To  avoid  a  jump  in  the  image  of  the  room  at  that  point,  it  is  important  that 
all  of  the  sequences  be  shot  with  exactly  the  same  framing.  This  requires  great  care  in  avoiding  any  movement 
of  the  camera  during  shooting. 

Although  the  video  is  frozen  while  the  student  makes  a  dialogue  choice  from  the  menu,  the  audio  is  not.  The 
audio  consists  of  background  office  sounds.  If  the  student  does  nothing  for  a  few  minutes,  there  is  the  sound 
of  the  person  behind  the  menu  shuffling  his  papers  and  then  coughing.  This  audio  is  recorded  on  the  videodisc's 
second  audio  track.  If  the  student  still  does  nothing,  the  program  switches  to  a  video  sequence.  The  menu  is  left 
on  screen  to  hide  the  person,  but  his  hand  reaches  forward  under  the  menu  and  he  drums  his  fingers  on  the  table. 

Another  important  factor  in  maintaining  a  seamless  interaction  is  to  ensure  that  the  person  on  screen  responds 
quickly  to  the  student's  dialogue  choice  as  he  or  she  would  in  real  life.  Quick  response  time  is  dependent  upon 
the  layout  of  the  videodisc  and  the  search  speed  of  the  videodisc  player.  By  using  a  videodisc  player  with  a 
maximum  search  time  of  two  seconds,  we  can  ensure  a  response  time  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  second  through 
careful  videodisc  layout.  This  is  the  time  required  to  get  the  appropriate  sequence  running  and  remove  the  menu. 
We  have  discovered  that  the  student  then  needs  time  to  focus  on  the  image  of  the  executive  before  being  able 
to  concentrate  on  what  he  is  saying.  Each  sequence  is  therefore  shot  so  that  the  executive  pauses  for  one  second 
before  beginning  to  speak. 

Pedagogical  Objectives  and  the  Topic  of  Conversation 

The  purpose  of  a  simulated  conversation  is  to  enable  the  student  to  practice  specific  skills.  Although  the  student 
must  use  more  than  one  skill  at  any  particular  point  in  the  conversation,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  to  focus 
on  one  skill  at  a  time  in  order  to  maximize  learning.  It  is  similar  to  physical  exercise  where  a  particular  exercise 
requires  the  use  of  a  number  of  muscles,  but  there  is  a  focus  on  the  muscle  which  does  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

Insofar  as  the  conversation  would  cover  a  number  of  topics,  we  decided  to  associate  a  particular  negotiation  skill 
with  each  topic  of  conversation.  The  dialogue  choices  available  to  the  student  focus  on  the  use  of  that  skill.  The 
instructor  can  control  whether  the  negotiation  skill  is  communicated  to  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  each  topic 
and  whether  there  is  a  help  button  available  to  assist  ihe  student  in  evaluating  each  dialogue  choice  with 
reference  to  that  skill.  The  instructor  can  also  determine  whether  the  student  must  cover  all  of  the  topics  in  a 
predetermined  order  or  whether  the  student  can  cover  the  topics  in  any  order  and  leave  topics  out.  If  the  student 
does  not  choose,  or  is  not  allowed,  to  change  the  topic,  the  executive  on  screen  will  change  the  topic  as  he  sees 
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fit  and  bring  up  topics  which  the  student  would  rather  not  discuss.  In  real  life  there  are  usually  topics  which  are 
best  avoided  and  the  skill  associated  with  discussing  them  involves  extricating  oneself  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  tried  a  number  of  ways  of  allowing  the  student  to  change  the  topic  of  conversation.  Initially  we  allowed  the 
student  to.  change  the  topic  at  any  time.  This  was  chaotic  and  not  very  realistic.  In  a  real  conversation,  there  are 
specific  points  where  a  change  of  topic  might  be  appropriate.  We  have  taken  those  points,  and  a  few  others 
where  the  student  miglit  be  looking  for  a  way  out  of  serious  trouble,  and  provided  a  dialogue  choice  which  leads 
to  a  submenu  containing  the  topics  which  have  not  yet  been  discussed.  The  student  can  then  choose  one  of  these 
topics  and  suggest  that  they  move  on  to  discuss  it.  The  executive  on  screen  will  usually  agree  unless  the  student 
is  in  trouble  and  is  trying  to  change  the  topic  in  order  to  avoid  answering  a  difficult  question. 

Special  Features  Required  for  a  Sales  Negotiation 

One  of  the  topics  of  discussion  is  a  price  negotiation  during  which  the  student  can  change  his  or  her  offer  and 
choose  what  to  say  in  presenting  the  new  offer.  The  person  on  screen  then  replies  and  may  or  may  not  make 
a  counter-offer.  The  question  was  how  to  convey  numerical  information  between  the  parlies.  In  the  case  of  the 
student,  this  turned  out  to  be  relatively  simple.  The  student  is  given  a  dialogue  choice  which  leads  to  a  new  offer 
work  sheet.  The  student  uses  up  and  down  buttons  to  change  the  price  of  the  aircraft  and  then  confirms  that  thie 
new  offer  is  to  be  submitted.  New  dialogue  choices  then  appear  and  the  student  decides  on  how  to  present  the 
offer,  such  as  by  saying,  *This  is  the  lowest  I  can  go." 

In  the  case  of  a  counter-offer  by  the  person  on  screen,  he  points  to  a  spot  to  one  side  and  makes  a  comment 
about  his  counter-offer,  such  as  by  saying,  "I  have  raised  my  counter-offer.  Now  I  want  to  see  a  change  in  your 
position."  We  use  the  computer  to  generate  a  card  which  gives  the  details  of  his  counter-offer  and  overiay  it  in 
the  spot  to  which  he  is  pointing.  It  looks  as  though  he  is  using  a  flip  chart  to  convey  the  information. 

Enhancing  the  Realism  of  the  Conversational  Situation 

Although  we  have  not  done  any  objective  testing  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  perceived  realism 
of  the  simulations  and  the  amount  of  learning  to  apply  negotiation  skills  which  takes  place,  we  believe  that 
students  devote  more  effort  to  an  exercise  which  they  find  to  be  both  challenging  and  realistic.  We  believe  that 
the  realism  of  the  simulations  has  been  enhanced  by  using  many  real  elements  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
•  totally  fictitious  negotiation  situation.  As  the  representative  of  ATR  Aircraft,  the  student  is  trying  to  sell  an  ATR- 
42  commuter  aircraft  to  Olympic  Airways.  Both  of  these  are  actual  corporations.  ATR  is  a  major  manufacturer 
of  commuter  aircraft  which  is  jointly  owned  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Italy.  Olympic  Airways  is  the 
national  airline  of  Greece  which  in  fact  uses  the  ATR-42.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  corporations  involved  and 
the  Government  o.  Greece,  dramatic  video  material  was  obtained  to  enhance  the  presentation  of  the  situation. 

The  student  can  consult  additional  full  motion  video  research  material  before  or  during  the  negotiation  session. 
The  display  of  this  material  includes  control  buttons  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  similar  to  those  of  a 


vidcocassette  player  as  shown  in  l^gure  3,  'Ilic  student  can  fast  forward  or  fast  rewind,  lliere  is  also  a  'Text 
Mcxic"  button  which  stops  the  video  and  instead  displays  the  narration  as  printed  text  on  the  screen.  Although 
students  are  told  that  they  can  take  notes,  all  of  the  information  which  they  are  given  can  be  repeated  by  using 
the  appropriate  buttons  on  the  menus.  In  the  limited  testing  so  far,  students  have  been  about  evenly  divided  in 
their  preference  for  seeing  the  video  with  narration  or  reading  printed  text.  Most  students  take  very  few  notes. 
Student  preferences  do  not  appear  to  be  indicative  of  their  success  or  failure  in  the  negotiation. 

Working  with  Consultants 

It  would  make  little  sense  to  devote  so  much  time  and  money  to  developing  a  simulation  which  could  only  be 
used  by  its  principal  authors.  Early  in  the  development  process,  a  test  sequence  was  shown  at  a  conference  on 
negotiation  skills.  Its  favourable  reception  led  to  the  recruitment  of  consultants  who  teach  negotiation  skills  at 
seven  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ITiese  consultants  have  been  an  important  factor. 
• 

We  did  not  anticipate  how  much  the  consultation  process  would  lengthen  the  development  schedule.  Flow 
diagrams  which  document  the  simulation  are  complex  and  the  authors  had  developed  a  shorthand  method  of 
discussing  what  should  happen  at  any  particular  spot.  When  these  flow  diagrams  were  sent  to  consultants,  long 
written  explanations  had  to  be  prepared  which  clarified  what  each  diagram  was  about  and  how  it  fitted  into  the 
whole  negotiation  session. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  usefulness  of  the  simulator  improved  dramatically  as  a  result  of  comments  made  by  the 
consultants.  Teaching  styles  vary  widely  and  the  requirements  listed  by  the  consultants  were  sometimes  mutually 
exclusive.  A  list  of  parameters  was  therefore  developed  which  could  be  set  by  the  instructor  in  advance  to 
customize  the  simulation.  For  example,  one  parameter  controls  whether  the  person  on  screen  will  end  the 
meeting  and  walk  out  if  the  student  irritates  him  sufficiently.  Although  these  parameters  increases  the  complexity 
of  the  programming,  they  maximize  the  flexibility  of  the  Simulator. 

Conclusion 

It  is  possible  to  create  realistic,  involving  and  challenging  simulated  conversations  which  can  b'*  used  by  students 
to  practice  specialized  conversational  skills.  While  these  have  a  number  of  advantages  over  role-play  exercises, 
they  do  not  replace  them.  Although  the  degree  of  realism  required  in  the  simulation  is  open  to  debate,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  maximize  realism  by  using  full  screen  full  motion  video  and  a  situation  based  on  actual 
places  and  corporations.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  create  a  universally  "accurate"  or  "correct"  person  on 
screen.  The  student  deals  with  a  particular  person  on  a  particular  day. 

A  separate  conversational  skill  is  associated  with  each  topic  of  conversation  to  help  the  student  focus  on  using 
that  particular  skill.  Techniques  have  been  developed  to  enable  the  student  to  change  ihe  topic  of  conversation, 
to  allow  the  parties  to  exchange  financial  information  and  to  Ci-ate  the  impression  that  the  person  on  screen  is 
always  present  waiting  for  the  student's  response.  Although  the  use  of  consultants  has  lengthened  the  production 
schedule,  it  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  flexible  simulation  through  the  development  of  parameters  which  can 
be  set  by  the  instructor. 
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Abstract:  Cognilivc  apprenticeship  has  become  increasingly  important  as  an 
instructional  methodology  due  to  a  shift  by  many  researchers  to  the  situated 
cognition  paradigm.  We  describe  SMALLTALKER,  a  learning  environment  that 
makes  extensive  use  of  multimedia  to  support  the  learning  of  Smalltalk 
programming.  The  design  of  SMALLTALKER  is  based  on  the  principle  of  cognitive 
apprenticeship.  We  illustrate  how  modeling,  coaching,  scaffolding  and  fading, 
articulation,  reflection,  and  exploration  have  been  implemented  in  SMALLTALKER, 


In  recent  years,  cognitive  apprenticeship  (Brown,  Collins,  &  Duguid,  1988;  Burger  &  DcSoi,  1992;  Collins. 
Brown,  &  Newman,  1989)  has  become  increasingly  prominent  as  a  model  of  instruction.  This  development  is 
attributable  to  its  potential  to  help  solve  the  educational  problems  of  brittle  skills  and  inert  knowledge  that  so 
often  arise  with  traditional  schoolmg  (Resnick,  1987;  Whitehead,  1929),  Recent  research  in  the  learning  sciences 
coupled  with  a  shift  to  the  situated  cognition  paradigm  in  the  cognitive  sciences  has  led  to  a  significant 
rethinking  ofihe  nature  of  learning  and  cognition  (Brown,  et  al.,  1988;  Clancey  &  Roschelle,  1991)  and  how  we 
can  use  technology  to  support  learning  (Brown,  1985;  Clancey,  1992;  Collins,  1991).  Cognitive  apprenticeship 
is  one  manifestation  of  this  new  way  of  thinking  about  learning. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  paper,  we  describe  cognitive  apprenticeship  as  an  instructional  methodology  and 
explicate  its  underlying  rationale.  The  following  section  describes  SMALLTALKER,  a  learning  environment  for 
Smalltalk  programming,  and  outlines  the  way  in  which  cognitive  apprenticeship  has  been  embodied  in  the 
system.  We  conclude  by  commenting  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  in  field  testing  to  date  and  charting  the 
direction  in  which  SMALLTALKER  will  continue  to  evolve. 

Cognitive  apprenticeship 

The  cognitive  apprenticeship  instructional  methodology,  as  formulated  by  Collins,  Brown,  &  Newman 
(1989),  consists  of  six  teaching  methods:  modeling,  coaching,  scaffolding,  articulation,  reflection,  and 
exploration.  The  six  methods,  in  turn,  break  down  into  three  groups.  The  first  group — modeling,  coaching,  and 
scaffolding— is  designed  to  help  students  acquire  an  integrated  set  of  cognitive  and  meuicognitive  skills  through 
observation  and  supported  practice.  The  scconil  group — articulation  and  reflection — is  designed  to  help  students 
gain  conu-ol  of  their  own  problem  solving  strategics.  The  final  group — exploration — is  intended  to  encourage 
learner  autonomy  and  problem  formulation  by  llie  self. 

Cognitive  apprenticeship  embeds  ilie  learning  of  knowleiige  and  skills  in  ilieir  social  and  functional  context. 
In  modeling,  an  expert  performs  a  task  so  that  students  can  observe  and  build  a  conceptual  model  of  the 
processes  required  for  task  accoinplishnicnt.  The  provision  of  a  conceptual  model  contributes  significantly  to 
success  in  teaching  complex  skills  without  resorting  to  lengthy  practice  of  isolated  subskills.  In  cognitive 
domains,  unlike  traditional  apprenticeship  settings,  modeling  often  necessitates  the  extcrnalization  of  internal 
cognitive  processes.  Tacit  processes  are  brought  into  the  opon  so  that  students  can  observe,  enact,  and  practise 
the  requisite  skills. 

In  coachings  students  arc  en^jagcd  in  problem-solving  activities  that  retiuire  them  to  appropriately  apply  and 
acuvely  integrate  subskills  and  conceptual  knowledge.  In  this  way,  conceptual  knowledge  is  exemplified  and 
srtiKiled  in  the  contexts  .of  use,  thereby  grounding  the  knowledge  in  experience  and  making  learning  meaningful, 
Cunsequenily,  ihi>  approach  helpN  to  avoid  learnii^g  outcomes  where  knowledge  remains  bound  to  surface 
lealureK  of  problems  ihcs  appear  in  lexlbouks  aiul  is  incapable  of  transfer.  The  expert  coaches  sludenLs  b> 
providing;  linil  ^.  i<v'ill\u  k,  ai:-.l  reiniiiilct  ^.  tlnis  »<svi.sling  (hem  tu  petl'oi  in  c  U^ser  his  siandard  c^f  skill.  C\Kiching 
lequiies  liit:lily  ihloKklive  .t:id  Miiiated  K-edbaLk.  IleiKc,  the  emiirnl  ul  eoaehiii};  iiKciaciion  is  d  ialed  It^  spccilic 
problems  that  sludciUs  laee  in  can)  iium)uI  a  task. 
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In  scaffolding,  an  expert  assists  students  to  manage  complex  task  performance.  If  necessary,  he  completes 
those  parts  of  the  task  that  students  have  not  yet  mastered.  This  method  may  entail  students  engaging  in 
legjiimaie  peripheral  participation  (Lave  &  Wengcr,  1991);  that  is,  students  participate  in  the  practice  of  an 
expert,  but  only  to  the  degree  that  they  can  handle  aiid  with  the  amount  of  responsibility  that  they  are  capable  of 
assuming.  Scaffolding  is  coupled  m\h  fading,  the  gradual  removal  of  the  expcrt^s  support  as  students  Icam  to 
manage  more  of  the  task  on  their  own.  The  interplay  between  observation,  scaffolding,  and  increasingly 
independent  practice  aids  students  in  developing  the  mctacognitive  skills  of  self-monitoring  and  self-correction 
and  in  achieving  integrated  skills  and  knowledge  characteristic  of  expertise. 

In  ariiculation,  an  expert  encourages  students  to  explicate  their  knowledge,  reasoning,  and  problem  solving 
strategies.  Such  activiues  provide  the  impetus  for  students  to  engage  in  the  refinement  and  reorganization  of 
knowledge.  The  use  of  synthetic  and  design  tasks  in  a  producer--critic  framework  is  particularly  effective  in 
achieving  articulation  (Allen,  1992;  Pea,  1991).  Such  tasks  require  students  to  participate  in  generating 
knowledge  and  evaluating  ihe  outcomes  of  knowledge-building  as  part  of  collaborative  learning  activities. 
Generative  and  evaluative  processes  provide  a  further  basis  for  concept  assimilation  and  internalization. 

In  reflection,  the  expert  provokes  students  to  compare  their  problem  solving  processes  with  his  own,  with 
that  of  other  students,  and  with  an  internal  cognitive  model  of  the  relevant  expertise.  Such  comparisons  aid 
students  in  diagnosing  their  difficulties  and  in  incrementally  adjusting  their  performance  until  they  achieve 
competence.  Reflection  is  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  abstracted  replay  that  contrasts  students'  own 
performance  with  that  of  the  expert  (Collins  &  Brown,  1988). 

In  exploration,  the  expert  pushes  students  to  be  independent  learners.  Students  are  only  set  general  goals.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  encouraged  to  identify  personal  interests  and  pursue  personal  goals.  Forcing  students  to 
engage  in  exploration  teaches  them  how  to  frame  interesting  questions  and  to  identify  difficult  problems  on  their 
own. 


The  SmallTALKER  learning  environment 

Overview 


SMALLTALKER  is  a  Macintosh-based  multimedia  learning  environment  for  Smalltalk  programming.  The 
learning  environment  supports  both  concept  learning  and  skill  acquisition.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
apply  the  teaching  methods  of  cognitive  apprenticeship  in  designing  and  implementing  SMALLTALKER.  When 
the  system  is  launched,  an  animation  of  floaung  Smalltalk  balloons  is  played  repeatedly,  together  with  music, 
until  the  mouse  is  moved.  After  obtaining  basic  information  about  student  users,  the  system  leads  them  through 
an  orientation  of  the  system's  interface  to  allow  them  to  begin  interacting  effectively  with  the  system.  The  use 
of  various  elements  of  the  interface  (eg.  mouse,  windows,  and  text  manipulauon)  is  demonstrated  to  students  via 
movie  clips.  Students  arc  then  coached  on  the  use  of  the  interface  in  a  different  problem  setting. 

Having  obtained  basic  interface  skills,  students  are  introduced  to  the  important  Smalltalk  programming 
concept  of  message-passing.  At  this  stage,  students  are  taught  to  view  object-oriented  programming  entirely  in 
terms  of  objects  communicating  with  one  another  by  message  passing.  This  view  is  an  external  view  (LaLonde 
&  Pugh,  1990)  where  programming  is  treated  entirely  in  terms  of  message-passing  syntax  (Shafer  &  Ritz, 
1991).  Details  of  method  implementation  are  hidden.  The  system's  interaction  with  students  is  structured  so  as  to 
reify  the  relauonship  between  process  and  product.  Thus,  representauons  of  objects  that  students  interact  with  are 
shown  graphically,  and  message  passing  invokes  changes  to  objects  that  are  visually  represcntable. 

After  message  passing  has  been  covered,  instance  methods  are  introduced.  This  section  opens  up  the  internal 
view  (LaLonde  &  Pugh,  1990)  and  its  concomitant  method-definition  syntax  (Shafer  &  Ritz,  1991).  The 
instruction  then  progresses  broadly  through  the  topics  of  instance  variables,  classes,  class  methods,  class 
variables,  and  superclasses.  New  classes  and  new  concepts  arc  introduced  as  and  when  they  are  needed  in  relation 
to  the  current  goal.  In  this  way,  progression  through  a  rigid  sequence  of  topics  is  avoided.  We  are  currently 
working  on  the  topic  of  developing  a  small  application.  We  plan  then  to  treat  the  Model-View-Controller 
paradigm  in  the  context  of  constructing  an  authentic  application.' 

in  the  subsecuons  tliat  follow,  we  describe  how  each  of  the  teaching  methods  has  been  instantiated  in  the 
learning  environment. 


Modeling 

SMALLTALKER  is  unique  in  that  it  fulfills  iw'o  roles:  that  of  instruction  presenter  and  that  of  coach.  In  its 
capacity  as  instruction  presenter,  SMALLTALKER  makes  extensive  use  of  modeling.  To  support  enculturation, 
QuickTimc^^^  movies  iire  used  to  show  an  expert  presenting  information  to  students.  ML.roMind  Dircctor^^ 
animations  arc  used  to  present  in  iructioii  on  concepts  and  skills  necessary  for  Smalltalk  programming.  The 
movies  are  accompanied  by  the  expert's  voice  narration  of  tlie  instruction. 
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Figure  1  provides  an  illusiraiion  of  how  modeling  occurs.  The  figure  comprises  four  snapshots  from  a 
Director  animation.  In  this  example,  Uie  student  is  learning  about  the  copy-and-pastc  technique  in  text  editing. 
The  snapshots  show  how  the  expert  selects  a  portion  of  text  (Figure  la)»  selects  "copy"  from  the  pop-up  menu 
(Figure  lb)  resulting  in  the  copied  text  appearing  on  a  notional  clipboard,  then  selecting  "paste"  (Figure  Ic), 
thus  yielding  the  pasted  text  at  the  insertion  point  of  the  selected  window  (Figure  Id). 


8  :-^  mMTHtThUCg  I 


(a) 


ERIC 


(c)  (d) 

Figure  I  Modeling  of  copy-and-paste  in  text  editing 

Modeling  is  ideally  suited  to  reifying  processes  tiirough  animation  techniques.  With  the  use  of  multimedia, 
coiKcpts  and  processes  can  be  "brought  to  life  "  focusing  students*  attention  on  the  meaning  and  sense  of  what 
they  observe. 

In  our  implcmcnuition  of  modeling,  wc  have  framed  the  learning  situation  so  that  students  will  learn  cause- 
and-cffect  relationships.  Thus,  the  goals  related  to  a  sequence  of  actions  are  made  explicit  before  the  actions  are 
shown,  and  the  results  of  the  actions  are  shown  in  a  concrete  fashion.  Our  instruction  has  also  been  designed  to 
suirt  with  concrete  and  visual  objects  (eg.  TestCar)  before  moving  to  more  abstract  and  functional  objects  (eg. 
MyRecord)  to  aid  students  in  grasping  the  necessary  concepts. 

Coaching 

Coaching  is  a  critical  activity  in  any  k  arning  environment  because  it  is  here  that  the  teacher  or  system 
engages  in  actions  to  fiu  ilitatc  students*  mastery  of  problem  solving.  In  SMALLTALKER,  students  are  made  to 
work  on  programming  pioblems  while  they  are  still  being  introduced  to  new  concepts  and  procedures.  The  most 
pervasive  method  of  coaching  takes  the  foriti  of  feedback  to  student  actions  and  errors  while  they  arc  engaged  on 
progKimrning  problems.  As  an  example,  a  dialog  box  like  that  shown  in  Figure  2  will  appear  if  a  mess;igc 
expression  coded  by  a  suident  does  not  begin  with  ihc  name  of  an  object.  Notice  that  the  feedback  given  is 
highly  situated;  it  is  specific  to  the  particular  programming  problen]  being  solved. 
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Figure  2  A  typical  feedback  dialog 

Besides  the  use  of  dialogs,  feedback  is  also  given  by  providing  visual  animation  of  objects  where  appropriate. 
As  iilusiraied  in  Figure  3,  the  effect  of  executing  the  code  written  by  a  student  is  made  self-evident  from  the 
animation  of  the  car  moving  about  in  the  TestCar  window.  Thus?  students  are  encouraged  to  form  and  test 
hypotheses,  diagnose  their  own  pcrformiince,  and  adopt  an  active  attitude  to  learning.  In  this  way,  students  are 
encouraged  to  develop  metiicognitivc  skills. 
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Figure  3  Snapshot  of  programming  exercise  in  progress 


It  is  important  in  cognitive  apprenticeship  that  the  efforts  of  students  be  useful  and  used.  To  this  end, 
problem  solving  exercises  often  ask  students  to  make  enhancements  or  to  add  new  methods  to  existing  code  so 
that  the  resulting  whole  possesses  greater  value  after  such  changes. 

Scaffolding  and  fading 

Scaffolding  and  fading  are  difficult  teaching  methods  to  implement  because  they  require  a  teacher  to  be 
sensitive  to  iJie  detailed  needs  and  difficulties  of  students  engaged  in  task  performance.  Our  approach  to  this 
difficulty  has  been  to  place  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  students.  SMALLTALKER  provides  a 
fairly  open-ended  help  system  (see  Figure  3).  Students  have  the  option,  while  problem  solving,  to  request  help 
by  selecting  the  button  "I'm  stuck''  from  the  panel  of  buttons  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  help  window  lists 
a  set  of  topics  on  which  assistance  on  specific  aspects  of  the  problem  students  are  attempting  is  available. 
Making  the  activation  of  llie  help  system  the  responsibility  of  students  encourages  them  to  take  active  control 
of  their  learning.  A  *'Replay  Movie"  button  allows  students  to  review  the  instructional  content  related  to  a 
problem,  whenever  they  wish. 

The  "Show  me"  button  in  the  Help  window  (see  Figure  3)  is  particularly  significant.  It  functions  as  a 
student's  last  recourse.  For  this  reason,  it  is  separated  from  tJie  help  topic  list.  We  have  implemented  the  **Show 
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me"  button  such  that  it  only  becomes  available  after  the  student  has  selected  some  percentage  of  the  help  items 
available.  This  approach  prevents  students  from  choosing  the  easy  way  out  of  a  problem  solving  situation. 
When  students  eventually  select  the  "Show  me"  button,  a  movie  plays,  showing  how  an  expert  would  have 
solved  the  programming  problem.  This  action  takes  us  back  to  the  modeling  method. 

Fading  has  been  implemented  in  the  kind  of  error  trapping  that  the  system  engages  in.  During  the  course  of 
early  problem  solving,  special  checks  are  incorporated  to  prevent  students  from  committing  errors  from  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  recover.  However,  as  students  become  more  familiar  with  Smalltalk  programming, 
feedback  dialogs  are  generalized  so  as  to  provide  less  problem  solving  support  for  them.  Figure  4a  illustrates  a 
feedback  dialog  with  fading  while  Figure  4b  illustrates  a  dialog  without  fading.  However,  even  with  fading 
operational,  students  have  the  option  of  requesting  a  more  specific  dialog  if  they  feel  that  the  level  of  support 
received  is  inadequate  in  any  particular  situation.  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  click  on  the  button  "More  Info". 


(a)  (b) 
Figure  4  Fading  in  feedback  dialogs,  (a)  More  general,  (b)  More  specific. 


Articulation 


Computers  are  ill-suited  to  handling  the  natural  language  articulations  of  humans.  Nevertheless,  we  attempt 
to  encourage  students  to  articulate  their  knowledge  by  posing  questions  that  request  students  to  articulate  answers 
to  various  conceptual  questions,  either  to  themselves  or  to  a  friend.  When  a  student  clicks  the  button 
"Articulate",  an  "Articulation"  window  appears  (see  Figure  5).  Clicking  on  the  button  "Tell  me  more"  plays  a 
QuickTime  movie  explaining  the  purpose  of  articulation.  Clicking  "Proceed"  takes  the  student  to  a  specific 
question  the  answer  to  which  requires  articulation. 


Articulate 
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Figure  5  Illustration  of  the  teaching  method  articulation 


Reflection 


We  attempt  to  provoke  reflection  by  periodically  posing  questions  that  possess  deeper  conceptual 
significance.  Some  reflection  questions  are  included  as  pan  of  the  flow  of  instruction  and,  hence,  are  compulsory. 
Other  questions  are  optional  and  can  be  called  up  by  clicking  on  the  button  marked  "Reflection".  After  students 
have  reflected  on  the  question  posed,  they  can  click  on  the  button  "Play"  to  listen  to  an  expert  expressing  his 
view  on  the  question  (see  Figure  6).  In  tliis  way,  students  can  gauge  to  what  extent  they  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  subject  domain  in  the  way  that  an  expert  does. 

Kxploration 

It  turns  out  tliat  exploration  is  an  activity  that  system  designers  cannot  prevent  students  from  engaging  in  if 
the  system  succeeds  in  gripping  their  interest  and  arousing  thcii  motivation  to  learn.  We  support  students' 
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Figure  6  Rcflcciion  in  SMALU  ALKER 


exploration  of  Smalltalk  programming  by  providing  them  with  an  "Explore"  button.  Clicking  on  this,  button 
lakes  students  into  the  ParcPlace  Smalltalk-80  programming  environment.  A  "Return  to  SMALLTALKER'' 
button  allows  students  to  return  to  SMALLTALKER. 

Conclusion 

Our  evaluation  of  the  SMALLTALKER  implementation  to  date  has  been  encouraging.  In  general,  students 
have  found  the  learning  environment  extremely  user-friendly  and  very  supportive  of  their  learning  needs. 
SMALLTALKER  only  attempts  to  provide  students  with  a  first  course  in  Smalltalk  programming.  Given  the 
COTplexity  of  SmallUilk  programming  and  the  need  to  support  the  development  of  programming  skills  as  part  of 
d  broader  community  of  practice,  we  have  embarked  on  the  development  of  a  complementary  learning 
environment  CALET,  the  Cognitive  Apprenticeship  Learning  £nvironmen7,  that  has  as  its  objective  the 
provision  of  situated  Smalltalk  programming  cases  for  realistic  "on-the-job"  programming  practice. 
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Abstract 

Currently,  educational  multimedia  (MM)  products  are  prepared  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion ,  i.e.  the  different 
media  objects,  when  needed,  are  produced  by  the  MM  author.  In  the  future,  as  more  digitised  MM  data 
becomes  available,  building  multimedia  compositions  will  likely  involve  searching  through  databases  of 
existing  images,  sounds,  and  video  clips.  Where  today  a  MM  application  is  typically  associated  with  a 
specific  hardware  platform,  future  MM  developers  will  author  MM  products  which  are  reusable  across  a 
variety  of  platforms.  A  recently  introduced  layered  formalism,  which  describes  MM  applications  in  terms 
of  the  data  that  they  employ,  provides  a  structure  that  interfaces  MM  data  with  MM  authoring.  Such 
a  formalism  together  with  a  database  of  MM  data  objects,  is  a  convenient  development  environment  for 
creation  of  a  variety  of  reusable  and  portable  educational  multimedia. 

1    Introduction  and  Background 

Two  problems  faced  by  the  majority  of  today's  multimedia  (MM)  users  point  to  the  fact  that  future  MM 
application  development  is  likely  to  become  a  data-driven  process,  relying  heavily  on  shared  MM  data 
repositories  as  the  main  resource  for  MM  authoring.  First,  multimedia  data  is  storage  intensive.  Second, 
the  production  of  high  quality  audio,  video  and  animation  is  an  expensive  and  time  consuming  process, 
which  few  potential  MM  authors  will  have  the  skills  or  resources  to  master.  Hence,  the  concept  of  several 
users  sharing  access  to  large  MM  databases  will  alleviate  both  of  these  problems  by  distributing  storage,  and 
production  or  purchase  costs  among  several  individuals  or  institutions. 

Of  all  the  new  digital  technologies,  multimedia  computing  seems  to  be  the  one  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  create  interest  and  attract  new  users  from  Social  Sciences,  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Their 
involvement  and  contributions  can  significantly  increase  the  penetration  of  computing  into  the  traditionally 
technology-averse  parts  our  society.  However,  fewer  people  in  the  non-technical  community  are  skilled  in 
programming,  and  their  most  important  interaction  with  multimedia  computing  will  likely  occur  at  the 
interface  level  [Ward,  P.  S.  and  Arshad,  F.  N.,  1991].  Hence  the  importance  of  designing  a  convenient  and 
easy-to-understand  logical  structure,  one  that  facilitates  data  transfer  from  the  MM  data  repository  to  MM 
applications. 

Recently,  we  proposed  and  described  a  new  modeling  approach  to  MM  data  management  and  MM  applica- 
tion development  that  follows  the  layered  architecture  paradigm  [Schloss,  G.  A.  and  Wynblatt,  M.  J.,  1993]. 
There  are  two  major  reasons  that  prompted  the  development  of  the  LMDM  model.  First,  many  characteris- 
tics of  MM  data  make  it  uniquely  different  from  the  traditional  alpha-numeric  data.  In  particular,  MM  data 
may  have  semantics  that  are  only  relevant  with  regard  to  its  presentation.  For  instance,  a  clearly  sarcastic 
remark  in  a  sound  bite,  may  not  convey  its  true  meaning  in  text  representation. 

Second,  the  existing  data  models  generally  do  not  support  multimedia  development  because  their  prime 
focus  is  the  data  itself.  In  traditional  data  models,  presentation  is  usually  irrelevant.  Indeed,  a  record  with 
a  person's  address  may  be  displayed  in  a  large  box  or  a  small  one,  in  the  Helvetica  font  or  the  Times;  the 
meaning  of  the  address  is  still  the  same.  Compare  that  with  a  color  photograph  which  conveys  some  message 
that  would  be  obscured  by  a  monochrome  display.  Hence,  our  objectives  in  developing  the  LMDM  were  that 
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the  new  model:  (a)  be  application- independent;  (b)  allow  conceptual  separation  between  the  data  itself  its 
presentation;  (c)  provide  an  interface  to  a  shared  MM  database;  and  (d)  support  a  wide  variety  of  MM 
applications. 

At  a  time  when  multiple-platform  computing  environments  are  becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, MM  applications  are  among  the  least  portable  [Woelk,  D.  et  al.,  1986].  This  is  due  in  part  to 
their  dependence  on  specific  hardware  for  presentation.  LMDM*s  layered  architecture  allows  description  of 
complex  data  structures  within  applications,  independent  of  the  particular  hardware  specifications. 

We  provide  below  a  concise  description  of  the  LMDM,  and  then  discuss  its  potential  as  a  toolkit  for  devel- 
oping flexible,  adaptable,  reusable  and  portable  educational  materials,  which  utilize  interactive  multimedia 
compositions. 

2    The  Layered  Multimedia  Data  Model  (LMDM) 

LMDM  follows  the  layered  modeling  paradigm.  Such  an  approach,  in  addition  clearly  separating  data 
management,  presentation  management,  and  application  development,  has  several  other  advantages.  First, 
hardware-  and  OS-specific  concerns  can  be  isolated  in  particular  layers,  resulting  in  a  more  general  model. 
Second,  the  implementation  of  the  functionality  of  different  layers  can  progress  independently,  so  that  the 
advances  in  one  area  can  quickly  be  added  to  existing  strengths  in  others.  Finally,  a  layered  paradigm  is  a 
clear  favorite  with  those  who  perceive  multimedia  as  a  new  communication  and  information  delivery  system. 
A  layered  MM  model  was  previously  proposed  in  [Klas,  W.  et  al.,  1990],  though  the  choice  of  layers  was 
somewhat  different. 

The  LMDM  model  consists  of  four  layers,  see  Figure  1.  It  places  particular  emphasis  on  expressiveness  for 
continuous  media  data  objects  like  video,  animation,  and  audio,  allowing  them  to  be  sequenced,  synchronized 
or  related  temporally  in  other  ways.  We  provide  below  brief  definitions  of  the  four  layers,  their  functionality, 
as  well  as  of  the  basic  terminology  used  in  the  LMDM. 

2.1  Data  Definition  Layer 

The  Data  Definition  Layer  (DDL)  allows  data  specification  of  a  MM  data  object,  either  explicitly  or  through 
some  reference  to  the  data,  and  it  provides  this  abstraction  to  the  higher  layers.  A  data  object  consists  of 
a  definition  statement  which  specifies  the  data  itself,  and  also  a  data  type  which  describes  properties  of  the 
data.  The  DDL  provides:  (1)  a  language  in  which  the  definition  statement  may  be  made  formally;  (2)  a 
set  of  types  which  can  be  used  to  describe  the  retrieved  data;  (3)  a  tagging  mechanism,  through  which  tags 
containing  semantic  information  may  be  attached  to  data  objects  to  improve  data  accessibility;  and  (4)  an 
accounting  or  charge-back  mechanism,  through  which  MM  data  objects  containing  information  subject  to 
copyright  or  royalty  agreements  may  be  accessed. 

Data  types  convey  semantic  information.  In  addition  to  data  types  such  as  audio  clip  or  text  passage, 
more  specific  data  types  like  music  or  movie  can  be  defined.  In  order  to  facilitate  description  of  such  data 
types,  the  DDL  supports  subtyping  and  ati;ribute  inheritance.  New  media  can  be  introduced  by  creating  a 
new  data  type  to  represent  the  media  and  providing  operators  to  act  on  objects  of  the  new  data  type.  The 
DDL  also  provides  an  object  scripting  mechanism  which  allows  filtering,  enhancing,  altering,  and  comparing 
data  objects,  as  well  as  grouping  data  objects  into  arrays,  without  modifying  the  data  itself. 

2.2  Data  Manipulation  Layer 

The  Data  Manipulation  Layer  (DML)  allows  data  to  be  combined  into  more  complex  constructs  called  MM 
events.  MM  events  are  MM  objects,  or  groups  of  MM  objects,  which  share  the  same  abstract  event  clock, 
or  event  time  reference.  The  DML  provides  operators  and  an  algebra  in  which  these  transformations  can  be 
described  formally.  It  contains  a  symbolic  language  for  formal  description  of  complex  manipulations.  Hence, 
simple  MM  events  can  be  combined  to  form  complex  temporal  structures. 

Data  objects  that  share  a  time  reference  can  be  related  to  each  other  through  temporal  relationships 
[Hoepner,  P.,  1992],  which  can  be  used  for  sequencing  (before,  after)  or  synchronization  (starts,  finishes). 
Synchronization  points  may  be  described,  to  allow  arbitrary  strictness  of  synchronization.  Objects  which 
share  a  time  reference  are  said  to  be  temporally  bound  to  each  other. 
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Figure  1:  The  Layered  Multimedia  Data  Model  (LMDM). 

2.3  Data  Presentation  Layer 

The  Data  Presentation  Layer  (DPL)  provides  a  description  of  how  data  is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
user.  The  DPL  uses  MM  events  as  its  building  blocks,  adding  injTormation  about  layout,  output  format, 
presentation  dependencies  between  events,  user  interface  elements  such  as  windows  or  icons,  as  well  as  default 
values  for  playback  parameters  such  as  colormap  and  speaker  volume.  The  resulting  MM  presentation  is  a 
set  of  instructions  for  communicating  MM  data  to  a  viewer. 

The  DPL  maintains  a  library  of  specifications  for  the  various  playback  devices,  spatial  layouts  of  the  data 
on  the  screen,  windows  or  other  display  methods,  colormaps,  text  fonts  and  styles,  as  well  as  descriptions  of 
presentation  dependencies  between  frequently  used  MM  event  templates.  The  DPL  also  includes  the  logic 
, necessary  to  describe  the  interaction  of  simultaneously  occurring  events,  e.g.  opacity  and  color  of  object 
overlays  (alpha  channel),  and  volume  adjustment  of  multiple  sound  tracks. 

In  the  same  way  that  a  MM  event  may  have  multiple  presentations  associated  with  it,  a  single  MM 
presentation  may  contain  several  different  events,  or  may  be  reused  with  a  different  set  of  events.  This 
allows  data  to  be  presented  in  an  alternative  manner  if  certain  hardware  or  presentation  parameters  change. 
Moreover,  generic  presentations  may  be  developed  which  can  present  severed  similarly  structured  ev  .its  in 
the  same  way. 

2.4  Control  Layer 

A  MM  composition  is  defined  as  one  or  more  MM  presentations  which  are  grouped  with  a  common  control 
structure  and  user-interface.  Hence,  the  Control  Layer  (CL)  describes  how  such  compositions  are  built  from 
one  or  more  presentations.  It  contains  ordering  instructions  for  the  various  MM  presentations,  a  navigation 
mechanism  through  which  the  user  interacts  with  each  presentation,  and  conditions  for  starting  and  stopping 
the  different  presentations  that  make  up  a  MM  composition.  The  CL  determines  whether  these  presentations 
are  logically  affiliated,  and  how  they  interact  with  each  other  and  the  user. 

The  CL  provides  a  language  which  describes  what  signals  the  MM  composition  can  accept  from  the 
user  or  from  I/O  devices,  and  what  actions  must  be  taken  upon  receiving  these  signetls.  These  actions 
might  include  stopping  or  starting  a  presentation,  or  changing  the  presentation  mode  in  one  or  more  of  the 
presentations.  In  addition  to  describing  the  reaction  to  signals,  the  CL  language  provides  constructs  for 
*hard-coded'  sequencing  and  looping  of  presentations,  as  well  as  for  conditional  presentation  based  upon  the 
values  of  any  available  input. 

3    LMDM  and  Interactive  Learning 

In  [Pea,  R.  D.,  1991],  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  chained  multimedia  [sic]  and  integrated  multi- 
media in  education,  where  the  former  is  attributed  to  the  traditional  audio-visual  aids,  e.g.  interruptible  slide 
shows  or  educational  films.  We  feel  that  a  more  computer-oriented  terminology  may  be  in  order.  Hence,  we 
distinguish  between:  (a)  computer- controlled  multimedia  (CCMM);  and  (b)  computer-integrated  multimedia 
(CIMM).  With  CCMM,  a  MM  presentation  or  experiment  may  be  centrally  controlled  by  a  computer;  how- 
ever, the  participating  media  need  not  be  digitized.  An  example  of  a  system  that  operates  in  the  CCMM 
mode  is  a  MM  classroom  [Skill  Dynamics,  1993],  where  a  mix  of  analog  and  digital  devices  can  be  inter- 
connected and  slaved  to  a  computer.  Thus,  in  CCMM  the  range  of  possibilities  in  both  data  integration 
as  well  as  user  interaction,  are  strictly  limited.  In  contrast,  CIMM  implies  fuUy-digitized  media,  with  a 
complete  integration  of  the  computer  in  all  aspects  of  media  production,  orchestration,  storage,  retrieval, 
manipulation,  and  delivery  to  the  end-user.   Hence,  the  CIMM  opens  unlimited  possibilities  to  both  the 
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MM  materials  developer  and  MM  consumer,  as  any  imaginable  mix  of  data,  as  well  as  non-linear  access  and 
viewing,  can  now  be  supported.  Since  large-scale  CIMM  systems  are  not  yet  technologically  feasible,  a  MM 
workstation  equipped  with  media-editing  and  MM  authoring  software  is  the  current  surrogate  for  the  future 
CIMM  system. 

The  specifications  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  LMDM  model,  are  clearly  intended  as  a  framework 
that  would  efficiently  describe  and  support  computer-integrated  multimedia.  As  many  MM  compositions 
have  interactive  components,  the  LMDM  supports  the  capability  to  express  the  effects  of  user-interaction. 
Educational  MM  applications  often  require  support  for  sophisticated  hypermedia-style  browsing  and  naviga- 
tion techniques  [Ward,  P.  S.  and  Arshad,  F.  N.,  1991],  which  are  necessary  for  self-paced  access  to  learning 
materials.  In  LMDM,  the  users  can  mark  their  current  position  within  the  application  for  future  return  (a 
technique  similar  to  a  bookmark),  or  may  designate  a  collection  of  bookmarks  within  the  application  as  a 
walk-through  path  that  can  be  stored  and  repeated  at  will.  This  second  technique  is  often  called  a  trail 
[Lipton,  R.,  1992].  Finally,  the  support  for  persistent  storage  provided  within  the  LMDM  makes  tools  for 
instructional  chores  such  as  testing,  quizzing,  and  score  keeping,  easy  to  create  and  maintain. 

The  layered  structure  of  the  LMDM  eillows  the  developer  to  pick  and  choose,  by  tailoring  her  own 
development  system  through  personalized  selection  of  tools  for  each  of  the  LMDM  layers.  Moreover,  the 
extensive  browsing  and  other  score-keeping  features,  which  can  be  supported  with  relatively  little  effort 
within  the  LMDM,  greatly  expand  the  number  of  different  teaching  styles  and  teaching  strategies  that  can 
be  implemented  utilizing  LMDM.  Likewise,  the  amount  of  feedback  given  to  students  during  instruction  is 
completely  flexible,  and  it  can  be  adjusted  as  a  function  of  their  progress  or  achievements.  Thus,  LMDM 
avoids  some  of  the  weaknesses  observed  in  the  older  computer-based  training  (CBT)  systems,  such  as  HITS 
[Barker,  J.  and  Tucker,  R.  N.,  1990]. 

The  LMDM  allows  fast  prototyping  of  many  different  instructional  paradigms.  In  the  following  example, 
we  demonstrate  how  a  reusable  structure  of  a  tutorial  can  be  built  with  the  help  of  LMDM.  Space  limitations 
prevent  us  from  making  the  example  too  complicated. 

4    Example:  Building  a  Tutorial  with  LMDM 

Suppose  that  the  objective  is  to  develop  a  tutorial  designed  to  teach  the  difference  between  two  things.  It 
might  be  used  to  teach  the  difference  between  kinds  of  architecture,  or  styles  of  painting,  or  different  makes 
of  car,  or  any  similar  distinction.  The  method  of  instruction  relies  on  a  slide  show  paradigm  accompanied 
by  appropriate  narration  and  text.  The  student  is  to  acquire  the  knowledge  provided  by  the  tutorial,  and  be 
tested  before  she  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next  subject.  Hypothetical  specification  examples  are  provided 
for  each  layer. 
Data  Definition  Layer; 

At  the  DDL,  we  define  a  MM  object  called  a  lesson.  A  lesson  is  an  aggregate  [Woelk,  D.  et  al.,  1986] 
and  conceptual  [Klas,  W.  et  al,  1990]  object,  which  links  all  the  pieces  of  data  that  are  needed  as  part  of 
a  particular  tutoring  session.  Lesson  objects  may  be  custom  designed  for  particular  tutorials,  but  their 
real  power  can  be  shown  through  lesson  templates,  which  allow  tutorials  covering  similar  materials  to  be 
developed  rapidly.  A  template  of  an  object  is  defined  as  the  meta-data  that  describes  the  object  structure 
without  explicitly  stating  the  data  (contents).  When  initialized  (or,  linked)  with  specific  data,  a  template 
becomes  an  instance  of  the  object. 

Consider  the  following  object  template,  called  a  SlideShowLesson.  This  template  exists  at  the  data 
nition  layer,  and  describes  the  types  of  data  involved  in  the  lesson,  without  actually  describing  the 
data.  In  this  particular  example,  the  SlideShowLesson  consists  of  two  sets  of  photographs,  and  a  series 
of  narrations  describing  the  photographs.  It  also  contains  information  about  the  preferred  colormap  and 
resolution  of  the  photos  and  the  recording  rate  of  the  audio  narrations.  Finally,  it  contains  a  link  to  a  score 
object,  in  which  the  results  of  the  lesson  will  be  kept.  In  this  example,  the  score  object  is  defined  as  generic 
text. 

Template  SlideShowLesson: 
contains 

photol:  array  [1..M]  of  photos 
photo2:  array  [1..M]  of  photos 
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narration:  array  of  audloclips 

score:  text  passage; 
Pref erredCmap  is  worse (photol .preferredCmap,  photo2 .pref erredCmap) ; 
PreferredRes  is  wor8e(photol .preferredRes*  photo2 .pref erredRes) ; 
Pref erredRate  is  narration. RecordingRate 
Data  Manipulation  Layer: 

Based  on  this  template  defined  in  the  DDL,  a  full  composition  can  be  built  in  the  higher  layers,  with- 
out requiring  precise  knowledge  of  what  the  actual  content  of  the  photos  and  narrations  will  be.  At  the 
manipulation  layer,  photos  and  narrations  have  to  be  synchronized  and  sequenced. 

In  this  example,  narrations  are  synchronized  with  the  first  N  pairs  of  photos.  These  narrated  photos  provide 
the  explanatory  section  of  the  composition,  in  which  the  narrator  explains  a  difference  in  style  by  referring 
to  pairs  of  photos  which  exhibit  that  difference.  After  the  explanatory  section,  there  is  series  of  unnarrated 
photos  which  are  used  as  a  quiz  section.  The  manipulation  layer  also  describes  an  operator  Scoring,  which 
accepts  a  string  and  updates  the  data  in  the  score  object. 
Event  SlideShov  is 

Sequence((f or  I  from  1  to  H 

TempEquaKnarrationCl]  ,photol[I]  ,photo2[I]  ) ) 
for  I  from  N+1  to  M 

either  UntilRestart(photol  [I]  )  or 
UntilRestart  (plioto2  [I] ) 

) 

Operator  Scoring(answer : String »  score rTextPassage) 
/*  . . .  definition  . . .  */ 
Data  Presentation  Layer: 

The  DPL  describes  the  window  in  which  the  presentation  will  take  place,  and  mentions  that  the  preferred 
colormaps  and  resolutions  will  be  used.  The  presentation  has  two  modes,  one  for  the  explanatory  section, 
which  has  a  Next  button,  and  one  for  the  quiz  section,  which  has  Style  1  and  Style2  buttons.  The  functions 
of  these  buttons  are  specified  at  the  control  layer. 
Presentation  #1 

is  SlideShow 

using    Play Audio (narration) 

with  SlideShowLesson . Pref erredRat e 
and  Showlmage(photol)  and  ShowImage(photo2) 
in  10"xlO"  SplitWindow 
with  SlideShowLesson. Pref erredCmap 
SlideShowLesson . PreferredRes 
Mode  #1  has  PushButton  "Next"  at  (150,30); 
Mode  #2  has  PushButton  "Stylel"  called  photo 1 .sty lename 

at  (150,10) 

and  PushButton  "Style2"  called  photo2.stylenaine 

at  (150,50); 

Control  Layer: 

The  control  layer  describes  the  control  sequence.  The  presentation  moves  forward  for  the  duration  of  an 
audio  sequence,  and  then  pauses  until  the  Next  button  is  pressed.  After  the  first  N  slides,  the  mode  is 
changed  from  Mode  #1  to  Mode  #2.  Now  the  student  advances  the  presentation  by  selecting  one  of  the  two 
Style  buttons  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  styles  she  believes  this  photo  represents.  Her  choice  is  recorded 
in  the  score  object  using  the  Scoring  function  provided  at  the  manipulation  layer.  Note  that  no  bookmarks 
or  trails  need  to  be  defined,  because  in  LMDM  these  services  are  globally  available. 
Signals 

Signal  Next  from  Button  "Next"; 
Signal  Stylel  from  Button  "Stylel"; 
Signal  Style2  from  Button  "Style2"; 
Signal  AudioEnd  from  Method  PlayAudjo; 
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Control  Script 

for  I  from  1  to  N 

DO  Pre8entation#l(Mode#l)  UNTIL  AudioEnd; 
WAIT  UNTIL  Next; 
for  I  from  N+1  to  M 

DO  Pre8entation#l(Mode#2)  UNTIL  Stylel  or  Style2; 
Scoring(La8tSignal, score) ; 
In  this  example,  we  have  designed  a  complete  interactive  multimedia  tutorial,  without  actually  specifying 
the  subject  of  the  lessons.  In  order  to  use  the  SlideShowLesson,  an  instructor  need  simply  provide  two  sets 
of  photos  and  record  a  few  narrations.  The  work  of  putting  together  the  synchronization  and  control,  as  well 
as  designing  the  screen  layout  and  user-interface,  is  a  one  time  cost,  and  can  be  re-used  with  many  different 
tutorials. 

Another  advantage  of  this  example  is  that  the  score  data  is  persistent,  and  can  be  linked  to  the  material 
of  the  lesson  (the  photos)  at  the  definition  layer.  Not  only  can  the  current  tutorial  use  the  score  to  determine 
what  areas  need  review,  but  other,  independent,  tutorials  can  draw  upon  this  information  as  well.  Other 
tutoring  programs  can  check  to  see  what  material  the  student  has  mastered,  and  what  requires  more  study. 
In  this  way,  programs  can  be  designed  to  tailor  themselves  to  the  needs  of  individual  students.  The  key  is 
that  progress  of  the  student  is  stored  in  a  way  which  is  independent  of  the  program  being  used.  Any  program 
can  check  on  the  results  of  previous  programs  and  use  them  to  customize  a  session  for  the  student. 

5  Summary 

The  major  advantage  of  the  new  Layered  Multimedia  Data  Model  (LMDM)  is  its  ability  to  address  within 
a  single  modeling  framework  two  issues  that  make  today's  multimedia  computing  difficult:  (1)  interface  be- 
tween the  data  and  application  development;  and  (2)  data  sharing  and  application  portability.  A  clean  and 
efficient  modeling  paradigm,  LMDM  conveniently  integrates  MM  data  with  MM  authoring  into  a  unified  ap- 
plications development  environment.  As  a  system  that  follows  the  computer-integrated  multimedia  (CIMM) 
mode.  LMDM  can  be  helpful  in  development  of  sophisticated,  flexible,  portable  and  reusable  educational 
multimedia  products.  It  provides  extended  capabilities  for  various  interaction  and  teaching  styles,  scoring 
and  record  keeping,  persistent  navigation,  for  student  performance  evaluation,  etc. 
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Abstract:  Currently,  a  hypermedia  based  UTICS  (University  Transaction,  In- 
formation and  Communication  System)  is  under  development  at  the  University 
of  Auckland.  This  multi-platform  system  will  provide  alternatives  to  traditional 
forms  of  information  dissemination  and  public  relations  exercises.  In  this  pa- 
per we  report  on  various  components  of  the  UTICS.  A  virtual  walk-through  or 
fly- through  will  offer  users  a  special  way  of  exploring  the  university  campus. 
By  coupling  the  hypermedia  system  with  an  expert  system,  the  UTICS  will 
support  students  in  their  process  of  course  selection.  Einally,  we  show  how  a 
UTICS  can  assist  people  from  outside  in  accessing  expertise  sou  reed  at  the 
university. 


Introduction 

A  university  transaction,  information  and  communication  system  (UTICS)  is  an  import aul  and  ainbi- 
tions  hypermedia  system  which  aims  to  provide  information  about  a  university  as  a  whole,  communication 
between  the  various  parts  of  a  university  and  transaction  based  facilities  for  inl ra-univrrsity  affairs.  Uni- 
versities are  complex  organizations  because  of  the  large  number  of  people,  the  variety  of  organizational 
entities  such  as  service  providers,  facilities,  departments  and  physical  entities  such  as  rooms,  buildings 
and  general  facilities  which  are  associated  by  coordinated  activities.  Because  tln^  components  of  a  uni- 
versity servt^  so  many  different  purposes,  a  UTIC'S  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  structure  t>f 
a  university  in  a  hypermedia-based  system  has  to  contain  a  considerable  anu)unt  of  tlata  and  nnist  offer 
a  variety  of  information  services. 

A  U1'I(,*S  is  supposed  to  help  entitit^s  at  the  university  maintain  and  exchange  tloenments  (IctttTs. 
applications,  articles)  and  to  help  in  retrieval  of  information  (e.g.  finding  pnblitat ions,  administrative 
documents,  phone  imnil)ers  or  books  in  libraries).  It  should  minimize  and  simplify  the  communication 
betwi^on  individuals  antl  groups  at  the  university  (l)y  providing  email,  discussion  boartls,  atlviMt  is(Mnents), 
sn[>[>ort  the  instructional  proei^ss  (teaching,  learning  and  training),  aid  in  adniitusl rat ive  tasks  (s(ln'tluiiug 
courses,  managing  rooms),  help  with  transactional  processes  (crediting  and  d<^l)iting  of  fei^s,  automatic 
shipuuMit  and  distribution  of  paper  documents)  and  it  should  provith^  a  nutans  of  coimuunicat ing  inf»)rtiia- 
tion  to  other  institutions  and  to  the  public  (e.g.  available  information  should  include  degree  pn^scnptions 
and  study  programmes,  public  events,  t.echuical  resourc<^s  and  st  aff  <'xp<Tt  is*-  for  itMlusiry.  gov<.nm<nt. 
media  r<'presentatives  and  current  or  prospective  students). 

At  the  University  of  yVuckland  such  a  UTICS  is  under  developnuMit .  The  <Mitir(^  syst<Mu  will  be  iui- 
ptetuented  with  tln^  networked  hypermedia  syst<Mn  nyi)<^r-(i  (Kapp(\  Maur<  r  Sherbakov,  Paris 
of  the  system  will  also  be  available  in  a  single  coniput<^r  version  distributed  on  a  portabl*-  harthlisk  nr 
CD-HOM/CD-I  disks.  The  latter  version  will  be  n^strictinl  in  that  it  will  contain  only  ihosi-  coniponi  uls 
of  the  system  that  s<"rve  public  relation  funt'tions. 

In  this  article  \\v  focus  on  two  spf^ilic  domains  of  futur<^  U'I1(*S  applications  at  the  University  t)f 
Auckland.  The  firs!  |»art  of  this  pap(T  deals  with  a  walk-  or  (ly-tlirough  (;f  iho  university  campus.  \V(^ 
discuss  srveral  (pu^stions  regarding  this  virttial  tour. 

In  tlu^  second  part  we  d(vd  with  lunv  nnivcTsity  \ii\svd  information  can  b(^  diss(Mninat(Hl  to  r(\-icli  sjtecilic 
^rf)Ups  of  users.  \\V  propo.se  a  consultation  compon(Mtt  in  the  UTl(*S  based  on  an  expert  system  that 
•  (fP  is  Mtformalion  and  a<lvi<'e  about  <'ducational  progranmies  at  tin*  muversity.  I'inally,  v;e  describe  how 
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tlir  I  TICS  will  as^isl  puMir  nirdia.  ^ovrriiiiK'Ht  or  industry  rcj)r<'s<>iital ivr^  in  accrssing  <»xjnMti.sr  and 
(•(juipincnl  at  lln^  nnivcrsiiy. 


Walk-through  and  Fly-through 

Introductory  remarks 

I'or  partir.s  iiHrrc-itrd  in  the  university,  a  trip  through  the  university  inipns  i.s  a  good  ini rt .duel ion. 
Tln'  I  TK 'S  oI'iIk^  rniv(M-sily  of  Auckland  willofFeT  a  virtual  journey  through  theranij)us.  At  thf  moment, 
ihf're  are  two  t<>rhni(pies  for  incorporating  a  trip  into  a  hypernnvlia  ^ystelll. 

i  he  less  roinplex  owr  i.s  th(>  ^*\valk-t hrough". ^whirh  consists  of  virtual  walks  on  a  giv»>n  network  of 
paih>  through  the  university  campus.  AttaclKvi  to  every  path  or  plac<>  is  some  nuiltimcdia  item  like  a 
pieiure  (»r  a  video  cMj).  taken  from  the  real  world,  that  is  displayed  as  \  \iser  reaches  (»ach  n(»w  .section 
of  the  t rij). 

1  he  uiore  complex  technique  is  a  "fly-t hrouglf*  (Pimentel  Toixoira.  1993)  (Karnshaw.  (.iigante  <l 
JoiM-s.  M)n:{).  movenuMit  i.s  not-  restricted  to  given  paths  and  places.  A  fly-through  is  based  on  a  31) 

niodcj.  r.,i;..  dt'rivcnl  [nnu  a  CAD  system  model. 

With  both  kind^  of  virtual  trip  through  an  environment  a  mmd)er  of  prohloms  related  to  navigation 
and  orientation  have  to  he  dealt  with.  Thest^  are  determined  hy  the  technical  rest rict i(jns  c  .  current 
computer  hardware  as  well  as  hy  conditions  of  human  perception  and  power  of  imagination. 

(  nrrent  computer  graphics  hardware  typically  includes  a  high-performance  graphics  ren^  ring  unit, 
a  hij;li-resolutioii  colour  display,  a  ki^hoard  and  some  |)ointing  and  dragging  device.  In  hk  .t  cases  the 
pouiiing  and  tlragging  device  is  still  a  mouse,  although  other  devices  like  joyst icks.  sj)ac<>' . -.lis  or  data 
j;l(iv<\s  offer  in(>r<^  (legre<^s  of  freedom  and  better  control. 

Moving  and  viewing  insitie  a  virtual  world  is  an  unusual  environment  for  a  person  s  normal  senses 
of  navigation  antl  orientation.  The  situation  in  front  of  a  computer  screen  is  very  poor  in  information 
diversity,  compared  to  the  real  world  wiier(^  humans  have  a  rich  variety  of  senses  to  help  them  navigate 
and  ori(Mnat(^  th*Mi!s<dves  within  their  environment.  In  the  virtual  world,  quite  complex  movements  may 
br  necessary  or  desirabl<\  a  user's  only  way  to  follow  a  course  is  through  a  window  that  allows  a  view 
into  tlu'  virtual  world. 

It  is  lherefor<'  a  c<)mj)lex  and  demanding  task  to  design  navigation  and  orientation  support  tools  for 
a  UMM-inti-rface  which  does  not  recpiire  any  kind  of  training  before  actual  use  (Shneiderman.  1992). 

Comprehension  of  the  current  position  and  direction  of  movement  in  the  virtual  world  as  well  a.s  the 
curr<Mit  vi<nving  direction  must  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  the  screen  layout  must  not  be  overcrowded 
with  information.  The  sujiport  information  should  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the  "background''.  For  instance, 
M  lnou^e  click  to  pop  up  orientation  information  or  a  glimpse  to  the  corner  of  the  screen  should  be  sufficient 
to  find  one's  bearing. 

The  only  way  to  satisfy  these  requirements  is  to  match  technical  and  human  resources.  A  clever 
cond)ination  and  exploitation  of  existing  visual  presentation  tools  with  which  users  are  already  acquainted 
(e.g.  mai)s.  arrows  and  compass<»s)  can  provide  the  means  for  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Walk-through 

in  a  walk-through,  the  user  travels  a  predefined  network  of  virtual  j)aths.  When  arriving  at  a  branch 
in  the  virtual  path  n<^twork,  the  user  can  choose  which  way  to  go  next.  The  user  can  also  return  to  a 
jdacc  alr<\'idy  visitt^d  and  follow  another  path  if  thry  choose.  Depending  on  ihc  multimedia  i  ins  that 
are  linked  to  e<Ttaiu  stag<'s  of  a  walk,  various  actions  can  be  taken.  In  the  case  of  a  pictur<»  a  user  could 
look  at  som<^  j)art  more  thoroughly  by  zooming  in.  A  video  clip  could,  for  example,  be  watcln^l  at  greater 
spe<»(l  or  ev<Mi  backwards. 

Kv<Mi  though  a  walk  through  is  restricted  to  a  predefined  lu^work  of  trails  the  us<t  can  easily  become 
coid\iS(Ml  by  the  continuous  pr(^sentation  of  imag<^s  and  vid<*o  clips.  A  sequence  like  (  video  clip  of  a  path 
—  selection  of  a  j)ath  which  continues  in  a  per|)<Midicular  dir<Ttic)n  —*  video  clip  of  the  chosen  paMi  }  may 
lor»k  as  if  the  two  [>aths  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  usual  perc<'ption  of  a  rotational  motion  is  lacking. 
If  users  do  not  get  any  additional  infr)rmation  about  the  layout  of  the  j)ath  U'twork.  i.e..  if  iherr  is  no 
overall  orient  at  ion  niforniat  ion  i)r()\ided.  they  will  lose  their  b<\Hring. 
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A  possible  solution  for  this  problnn  is  to  provide  a  map  that  shows  the  usrr's  current  position  in 
the  network  (rf.  FigUie  1).  However,  only  indicating  the  current  position  and  niovcnient  direction  is  not 
onougli.  In  addition  to  this,  the  map  should  show  the  track  (he  user  has  followed.  It  would  also  be  ust-ful 
to  show  the  relative  scale  between  paths  already  followed  and  the  length  of  the  paths  as  a  whole. 


Figure  1.  Network  trails  in  a  walk-through  including  marked  motion  trace,  po- 
sition of  user,  direction  of  movement  and  direction  of  viewing 

Such  a  map  is  an  additional  tool  that  supports  users  in  the  walk-through:  it  may  not  take  much 
space  on  the  screen.  As  with  large  images  that  cannot  be  fully  displayed  on  on<^  conij)Uter  scr(MMi.  th(^ 
presentation  system  must  offer  a  way  to  move  a  window  over  a  map  and  to  zoom  in  and  out  so  that  (^"(^ry 
part  of  the  map  can  be  seen. 

Of  course,  the  panning  speed  oT  the  window  across  the  map  needs  to  be  adjusted  to  tlu^  current  h^vc^l 
of  zoom.  The  more  the  user  has  zoomed  in  the  slower  the  panning  motion  has  to  be  and  vice  v(Msa. 

Similar  <u>pects  have  to  be  taken  into  account  with  panoramic  images  which  constitute  a  new  typt^  of 
20  image  in  multimedia.  Whereas  still  images  are  bounded  in  both  dinuMisions,  panoramic  images  }\vc  not 
bounded  in  the  horizontal  dimension.  They  depict  a  360^  vi(^w  from  a  single  viewing  location  by  rotating 
the  viewing  direction. 

There  are  two  differeMit  ways  to  assemble  the  pictorial  material  for  this  tyj)e  of  imag(\  C)n(*  is  to  take 
a  series  of  photographs  in  different  directions.  The  otlu^r  is  to  take  a  video  camera  and  record  iIk^  vi(nvs 
while  rotating  the  camera  around  a  vertical  axis.  In  both  cases,  the  r(^snlt  is  a  series  cjf  j>i(  t  ures  that  can 
be  joined  to  form  a  360^  view. 

Previously,  such  a  large  amount  of  pictorial  material  could  only  b<^  displayed  by  a  vith-odi.sr  whirli 
ran  store  and  cjuickly  prt^sent  possible  viewing  directions.  For  the  U'^FICS  of  tlu^  I'niversity  of  Auckland. 
Iianoramie  images  will  be  created  by  '•gluing"  pictures  of  differcMit  angh^s  into  one  'MHV  ima;;e(llill.  IDOO) 
(Foley  <V  van  Damm.  1990)  (Dix.  Finlay.  Abowd  k  Beale,  1993).  In  order  to  get  a  b^'tter  ratio  between 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  extent  of  the  image,  images  will  bt^  taken  in  the  same  horizontal  direction  but 
with  diff(TtMit  vertical  angles.  These  will  be  glu(xl  ahov(^  each  other,  forming  inultitrack  circular  bands. 

Displaying  panoramas  in  a  walk-through  should  use  tlu^  sam<^  scen(^  controls  for  panning  antl  zooming; 
tnat  are  offered  for  bounded  maps  or  images.  Because*  of  the  circularity  of  the  panoramic  ima^i  an 
intiicjition  of  the  current  viewiiig  arigle  needs  to  be  present. 

Other  problems  arise  with  the  us(^  of  video  clips.  Motion  of  pictures  adds  another  levc^l  of  comi)le.\i(\ . 
N'ideo  clips  are  mapjxxl  onto  the  scre(Mi  by  successive  display  of  single  still  images.  When  succeediiii; 
images  varv  slightly  from  (*ach  other  the  im[>r(^ssion  of  motion  arist^s. 

Playing  a  video  cli[)  at  a  faster  spee^l  (a  common  option  in  walk-through  presentation  systems)  may 
cause-  strange  effects.  With  currently  availabh^  cotuputer  gra[>hics  hardware,  accelerating  the  s[)r('d  of  a 
video  clip  is  achieved  by  increasing  (he  frame  ra((\  i.e.,  by  omi((ing  a  certain  ratio  of  frames  from  the 
video  clip. 

I  hesi'  omissiiiiis  »an  make  t  lu-  niol  ions  of  objects  in  t  he  scene  look  odd  <  evrn  bewihlerin^.  A  ( ree  with 
branclics  swayinjj;  in  t  he  wind  could  app(Nar  (o  be  \  reiiil)|iii^  or  moving  in  a  clij)j)ed  manner.  Increasing  t  Ik^ 
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fraiiK^  rale  lo  make  (ho  nHnviiirnt  apjx^ar  faster  works  fine  with  gh>l>al  variations  helween  frames  Ixit  the 
quality  of  th('  pr(»s(Mit  at  ion  is  poor  if  minor  motions  exist  in  the  sren(\  iikt^  tlic  waving  of  I  n-t-  hranrhcs. 

()n«-  sf)lutioii  \n  this  prohhMn  wonhl  l)e  to  cut  the  respective^  object  out  oC  ihr  image  and  overlay  it  as 
a  sprite  which  is  playcnl  with  a  IoW(t  frame  rate.  However,  furtluT  problems  like  transitions  at  the  horder 
iH'twprn  the  main  iniagt*  and  th(>  sprite  may  occur  or  other  effects  of  diff<>rent  spet^ds  in  the  picture^  may 
arise. 

Fly-through 

In  contrast  to  a  walk-tlirough  with  a  i)redefin(Hl  iK^twork  of  paths  and  a  fix(Hl  set  of  available  imago 
and  video  dips,  the  virtual  world  in  a  fly-through  is  bjused  on  a  world  modelled  in  31).  'IMie  user  plays  t he- 
role  of  a  viewer  who  is  al>h^  to  move  freely  in  the  modt^lled  world  and  to  look  in  any  dirc^'tion  and  at  any 
detail.  In  the  case  of  a  virtual  university  campus,  this  means  that  (Ik^  us(T  can  visit  every  building  on 
campus,  ent(T  and  leave  i(  as  ofttMi  as  desired.  Understandably,  the  challenge  of  fr(?e  motion  and  viewing 
t-omlitions  raises  navigational  and  orientational  probh^ns  for  the  user  in  the  model, 

Owo  exemplary  problem  concerning  orieiitation  is  the  following:  the  user  has  moved  close  to  a  wall  or 
'^\r\\  into  a  wall  and  tln^  r(Mideriiig  system  displays  an  unstructured  or  dark  area  t.hat  represents  the  us(t's 
current  view,  '!*lu*  usual  first-ai('  measures,  like  turning  or  zooming,  hardly  offer  any  good  orieniat ional 

hrlp. 

In  ih<^  following,  we  propose  a  collection  of  tools  that  provide  the  voyager  in  a  Hy-through  with  suffi- 
cient orientational  and  navigational  help.  The  collection  of  help  tools  consists  of  four  windows,  arranged 
in  a  tliret^  level  hierarchy." 

The  singh^  topmost  window  offers  the  most  often  iised  information  and  interactive  tools  to  the  user. 
TIk^  us(t  has  th(^  opportunity  to  modify  the  speed  of  movement  and  to  proceed  with  one  or  several  more 
st<'ps  in  th(^  current  direction.  From  this  window  the  two  windows  on  the  second  level  can  be  called  to 
get  more  detaih^d  oric-nt ational  help. 

'i  he  first  of  thes(*  displays  an  aerial  view  of  the  current  scenery  which  includes  the  position  of  the  user 
in  th(^  model  and  a  schematic  sketch  of  the  user*s  current  surroundings.  As  with  the  orientation  map  in 
ih(^  walk-through,  a  trace  of  the  user  s  course  in  the  model  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  other  middle  level 
window  shows  a  sith^  view  of  the  current  situation.  In  that  way,  the  user  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  current 
vtM'tical  position  in  the  modelled  world. 

Conmiou  to  both  windows  is  the  s(Misitivity  of  the  mouse  cursor's  shape  to  the  sort  of  graphical  item 
or  location  in  the  model  sketch  on  which  the  mouse  cursor  is  sitting.  Every  shape  stands  for  the  sort  of 
action  that  can  be  initiated  at  that  position,  A  brief  textual  description  of  the  respective  action  is  shown 
in  a  small  text  field  within  the  window.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  mouse  cursor's  shape  sensitivity 
IS  made  inside  the  two  schematic  sketches  of  the  model  where  it  either  means  "jump  to  that  location  in 
th(^  mochd"  or  "display  the  parameter  control  window". 

This  iit  turn  is  the  lowest  in  the  hierarchy  of  interaction  tools.  It  offers  a  complete  set  of  graphical 
interactive  it<Miis  which  give  detailed  navigational  and  orientational  information  relating  to  the  user's 
current  i)osition. 

Here,  i)rojections  of  the  moving  and  the  viewing  direction  onto  a  horizontal  plane  are  shown  with 
compa.ss-like  items.  A  neecile  can  show  a  viewing  direction  or  a  cone  can  depict  the  whole  viewing  angle, 
with  its  opening  angle  dependent  on  the  extent  of  zooming. 

Provision  of  information 

Expert  system  assisted  consultation 

Prospective  students  who  intend  to  take  up  a  study  progranmie  at  the  university  form  cxne  grou[)  of 
persons  with  their  own  information  recpiiretnents.  Their  situation  is  difficult  as  they  are  confront^ul  with 
a  wide  range  of  choices  between  degrees.  In  order  to  make  the  right  decision  tlu^  have  to  consider  a 
large  amount  of  information  from  several  sourc(\s.  There  are  university  calendars  which  tell  about  th(^ 
courses  being  offered,  regulations  for  admission  and  enrolment  procedures.  Specific  material  informs  about 
acadrmic  contact  i)e()pl<-  in  faculties  and  dei)art  nnMits.  about  available  oi)t ions  for  financing  education, 
about  acci.mnioclation  places  and  al)out  career  advisory  ^epvin^s.  All  of  this  is  rather  overwhelming  for 
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students  who  haw  not  liad  contact  with  a  university  bcforo.  Hel[)  is  clearly  netHl<Hl  for  this  decision-making 
process. 

'lb  ovtTCoiiie  this  tlifficulty  we  propose  extending  the  hypermedia  system  to  include  an  expert  system. 
Kxpert  system  techniques  have  horn  used  for  many  purposes  in  the  last  few  yt^ars  and  thfy  appear  to  be 
an  appropriate  way  of  dealing  with  the  decision  making. 

An  expert  system  which  contains  declarative  and  procedural  knowledge  about  th<>  probltMu  field  can 
play  the  role  of  a  counsellor  by  assisting  students  to  lay  out  their  course  options.  The  student  advice 
situation  is  not  unique,  however.  As  the  amouiit  of  available  information  in  hyp^^rmedia  systems  grows, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for  such  means  to  assist  users  with  information  retrieval. 

By  introducing  methods  of  knowledge  representation  and  automated  rea-soning  from  the  area  of  ar- 
tificial intelligence,  hypermedia  becomes  "intelligent''  (Woodhead,  1991).  The  raw  information  stored  in 
a  hypermedia  system  becomes  knowledge  that  is  structured  and  accessible  in  a  way  required  by  special 
applications  and  by  users. 

Technically  speaking,  the  integration  of  an  export  system  into  a  hypermedia  database  means  using 
the  expert  system  as  a  subsystem  of  the  hypermedia  system.  During  a  user's  normal  interaction  with  thr 
hypermedia  system  the  actions  taken  by  the  user  are  recorded  and  observed  by  the  expert  system.  By 
collecting  data  about  the  user  it  develops  a  profde  of  the  user.  This  user  model  in  turn  can  be  employed 
to  influence  the  kind  of  node  information  and  the  number  of  links  which  are  presented  to  the  user  in  lat(T 
stages  of  the  navigational  process.  In  that  way,  the  user  s  search  space  in  the  hypermedia  system  can  be 
reduced  and  the  information  available  can  be  tailored  specifically  for  the  user's  needs. 

With  a  hypermedia  system  containing  an  expert  system  component,  the  onus  of  decision-making,  in  a 
dynamic  context,  is  more  with  the  system  than  with  the  user.  This  means  an  emphasis  on  context-sensitive 
guidance,  as  opposed  to  undirected  navigation  or  browsing. 

The  main  problem  with  the  combination  of  a  hypermedia  system  and  an  expert  system  is  finding  a  way 
to  provide  the  information  that  an  expert  system  needs  to  function  in  a  suitable  knowledge  representation 
form.  In  addition  to  this,  the  results  of  the  reasoning  steps  performed  by  the  system  have  to  be  usabh^  by 
the  hypermedia  system,  i.e.,  the  presentation  part  of  the  coupled  system  must  be  al)l('  to  adjust  the  type 
of  information  and  the  number  of  links  offered  to  the  user,  according  to  the  curr(Mit  paramettMs  giv<Mi  by 
the  expert  system  subunit. 

Access  to  university  expertise 

Another  application  of  a  hyper  media- based  UTICS  is  the  provision  of  information  about  univ(M'sity 
sourced  expertise  and  equipment  available  to  the  public,  or  groups  from  media,  indust  ry  and  gov(M'nm<Mit . 
A  few  years  ago,  at  the  University  of  New  York,  USA,  a  system  called  ProfNet  was  established  which 
put  the  media  in  touch  with  academic  specialists.  Recently,  a  similar  system  named  Xpertnet  ha>  Ixmmi 
introduced  at  Macquarie  University,  Australia  (Richardson,  iy93a)  (Richardson,  MU)3b). 

of  these  systems  receive  (jueries  from  journalists  by  fax  or  email  ami  sentl  them  on  a  daily 
bulh^tin  to  coo|)erating  universities.  These  in  turn  provide  journalists  with  contact  (hMails  for  acatleuiirs 
who  can  answcT  tlieir  queries  or  provide  suitable  comment.  In  this  way,  journalists  can  g(M  in  contact 
with  specialists  all  over  their  country  more  quickly  and  easily. 

However,  the  establishment  of  contact  between  a  journalist  and  an  acailenuc  still  takes  several  hdurs 
and  staff  at  universities  are  often  unable  to  match  the  incoming  query  with  areas  of  expertis(\  In  \\\\» 
case  their  only  way  of  finding  a  match  is  to  contact  the  journalist  or  (wer-answer  the  (juery  by  providing 
every  possible  reply.  This  sc(^nario  then  requires  effort  on  the  part  of  the  journalist  who  nuist  choose  from 
the  list  of  answers. 

M()r(Hwer,  ProfNet  and  Xpertnet  are  only  intended  for  media  representatives.  There  are  other  perMMi^ 
anil  groups  outside*  the  academic  domain  who  are  interested  in  university  resources, 

Syst(MU  like  ProfNet  and  X[)ertnet  that  are  based  on  networked  hypermedia  systenis  can  dc  belter. 
lfth<'  infc^rmation  about  university  staff  members  and  their  areas  of  expertise  together  with  information 
about  (lepartmtMits  and  (heir  ecpiipnient  is  recor(h'd  in  a  I'TK'S  instead  of  only  luMug  available  in  paper 
form  like  a  media  contact  directory  or  a  res(>arch  report,  then  the  information  can  (N'lsily  be  kept  up 
to  <late.  Interested  pcTsons  from  outsid(*  the*  university  can  connect  to  the  system  aful  search  insitle  it 
on  their  own.  With  comprehensive^  informatif)n  about  staff  and  (^(piipment  us(m*s  can  make  us(^  of  their 
e.visiing  knowledge  in  order  to  find  a  match  for  their  (piery. 
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Conclusion 


Altogcilicr  T'lK'S  projerf  al  tlic  rnivcrsity  of  Auckland  will  span  s('V(Tal  vvars.  'Vlw  entire  pr(»j('rt 
will  nerd  a  work  force  of  sewral  academics,  prograniiners  and  t(u*liiiicai  staff.  Tiierc  will  be  many  morr 
components  than  those*  discussed  al)OV(^  included  in  the  system  (Lennon  k  Maurer.  H)93a)  (Leniion  .V 
Manr(T.  Umh). 

TlKMe  are  still,  however,  a  multitude  of  prohiems  to  solve.  For  exaini)le.  panoramic  images,  recpiire  a 
reliable  procedure  for  ''gluing'  single  images  toget her.  At  tiio  moment  algorithms  provide  semi-automated 
morphing  procedures.  The  designer  identifies  several  points  in  different  images  that  have  to  he  matched 
and  the  soflwan^  carries  out  the  matching  for  all  of  the  points  between.  The  next  stoj)  in  this  direction  will 
be  more  sophisticated  programs  which  automatically  find  corresponding  points  and  glue  images  together 
without  human  assistance. 

Quite  complex  probhMiis  remain  with  walk-  and  fly-through  systems.  How  detailed  do  orientation 
maps  of  the  virtual  world  '»eed  to  be?  Or.  whirh  floor  is  shown  in  a  side  view  schematic  -ketch  when  the 
user  is  between  two  floors  of  a  virtual  building?  As  a  first  approach  to  the  virtual  fly-ttirough,  tlie  31) 
r.cene  software  inciudt-d  in  the  hypermedia  browsing  system  Harmony  (Andrews,  Kappe  iS:  Schipflinger. 
WM)  has  been  used  to  develop  a  small  model  called  the  "Virtual  University  of  Auckland". 
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Abstract:  This  paper  explores  principles  for  designing  interactive  multimedia  instruction  based  on  a 
classification  scheme  for  multimedia  environments  which  includes  prescriptive,  democratic  and  cybernetic 
categories.  If  a  multimedia  developer  first  considers  the  nature  of  the  desired  learning  environment,  a 
continuum  of  instructional  design  decisions  naturally  obtain.  This  paper  considers  several  design  issues, 
including  control,  practice,  feedback,  cooperation,  and  metacognition,  and  provides  examples  of  how  they  are 
expressed  in  different  multimedia  environments. 

The  quality  of  multimedia-based  interaction  is  more  the  product  of  the  way  instruction  is  designed,  and 
less  the  result  of  the  system  on  which  it  is  delivered.  To  fully  exploit  the  capabilities  of  more  powerful 
instructional  technologies,  designers  must  also  reexamine  the  assumptions  and  expand  the  strategies  we  employ 
in  instructional  design  .  This  paper  abbreviates  several  ideas  which  due  to  space  restrictions,  cannot  be 
elaborated  fully  here.  For  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  this  topic,  I  encourage  you  to  contact  me  directly,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  complete  paper. 


At  least  three  distinct  learning  environments  have  been  identified  for  individualized  instruction  and 
subsequently  adapted  to  interactive  multimedia  learning  (Romiszowski,  1986;  Schwier,  1993).  These  include 
prescriptive,  democratic  and  cybernetic  learning  environments.  Prescriptive  environments  specify  learning 
objectives  and  the  instructional  system  is  used  as  a  primary  delivery  medium.  In  most  cases  the  boundaries  of 
learning  are  externally  imposed,  and  the  learner^s  role  is  to  receive  and  master  the  given  content..  Democratic 
environments  emphasize  the  learner's  role  in  defining  what  is  learned,  how  it  is  learned,  and  the  sequence  in 
which  it  is  learned.  Democratic  learning  resources  emphasize  navigation,  motivation  and  access,  and  they  down- 
play objectives  and  evaluation.  Cybernetic  environments  emphasize  a  complete  system  in  which  the  learner  can 
interact  freely  and  naturally  with  the  instruction,  which  in  turn  responds  dynamically  with  the  learner.  The 
cybernetic  instructional  environment,  unlike  instruction  provided  in  prescriptive  and  democratic  environments, 
actually  expands  beyond  the  initial  design  decisions  made  during  its  development.  This  expansion  marks  its 
difference  from  being  merely  a  sophisticated  prescriptive  environment;  the  very  substance  of  the  learning 
landscape  is  changed  by  the  nature  of  interactions  during  instruction,  not  just  the  path  followed  by  an 
individual  through  existing  material  (whether  prescribed  or  democratic). 

This  paper  applies  five  instructional  design  issues  to  each  of  these  environments —  control,  practice, 
feedback,  cooperation,  and  metacognition.  How  might  each  of  these  notions  be  expressed  in  different  multimedia 
environments? 


Prescriptive  Learner  Control 

In  prescriptive  environments  learner  control  speaks  to  when  learners  might  be  empowered  by  being 
given  more  control  over  instruction  and  conversely  when  learners  might  be  hampered  by  having  such  control.  In 
other  words,  a  prescriptive  environment  assumes  the  question,  **should  learners  be  given  or  denied  control  of 
learning?"  In  designing  prescriptive  multimedia  environments^  control  is  often  expressed  in  the  selection  of 
c(micnt  and  sequence.  Naive  or  uninformed  learners  require  structure,  interaction,  and  feedback  to  perform 
optimally  (Carrier  and  Jonassen,  1988;  Higginbotham-Wheat,  1990;  Kin/ie,  Sullivan,  and  Berdel,  1990). 
(living  ill-prepared  learners  control  over  instruction  may  permit  them  to  make  poor  decisions  about  which 
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content  is  important  and  how  much  practice  is  required,  which  may  in  turn  be  reflected  in  decremented 
performance  (Coldevin,  Tovar,  and  Brauer,  1993) 


Example:  A  prc-test  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  a  tutorial  program.  Those  learners  who 
score  higher  on  the  pre-test  are  informed  of  objectives  they  are  expected  to  achieve,  and  placed  in  less 
restrictive  versions  of  the  tutorial.  Those  who  score  lower  are  placed  in  highly  prescribed,  remedial 
programs. 

Prescriptive  Practice 

Practice  events  in  prescriptive  instruction  should  require  learners  to  use  information;  that  is,  practice 
during  prescriptive  instruction  emphasizes  acquisition  of  specified  skills  and  knowledge.  In  prescriptive 
environments,  practice  should  be  imposed  often  during  early  stages  of  learning  and  less  often  as  time  with  a 
particular  topic  progresses  (Salisbury,  Richards,  &  Klein,  1985).  As  facility  and  familiarity  with  the  learning 
task  increase,  so  should  the  difficulty  of  practice.  In  prescriptive  multimedia  environments,  the  difficulty  level 
would  be  managed  externally  by  giving  the  learners  access  to  progressively  more  difficult  tasks  only  as  they  are 
successful  with  previous  material.  ^ 

Example:  Embed  several  relatively  easy  questions  in  the  first  sections  of  a  program.  When 
the  learner  demonstrates  mastery  of  simple  questions  on  a  particular  topic,  give  fewer,  but  progressively 
more  difficult  questions. 

Prescriptive  Feedback 

In  prescriptive  environments,  feedback  will  often  take  the  form  of  error  detection  and  correction. 
Because  instructional  learning  outcomes  are  explicit,  it  is  possible  (and  probably  desirable)  to  funnel  the 
feedback  about  learner  performance  toward  the  intended  outcome.  Feedback  acts  to  correct  errors,  and  the  effect  is 
more  powerful  if  the  learner  feels  confident  that  the  incorrect  response  is  correct,  yet  in  verbal  information  tasks, 
correct  response  feedback  is  better  than  no  feedback.  Instruction  utilizing  response  certitude  estimates  is  less 
efficient,  probably  due  to  the  time  taken  by  the  learner  to  make  estimates,  but  efficiency  is  seldom  a  major 
consideration  in  interactive  multimedia  instruction.  Feedback  effects  also  tend  to  be  stronger  when  no  other 
instructional  text  is  present,  thus  increasing  the  feedback's  informational  effect. 

Example:  Have  learners  declare  their  level  of  confidence  at  key  points  during  instruction, 
and  then  tailor  feedback  to  acknowledge  the  professed  level  of  confidence. 

Prescriptive  Cooperative  Learning  Strategies 

In  prescriptive  environments,  learners  use  cooperative  learning  strategies  to  collectively  address 
externally  defined  tasks.  The  goal  is  to  bring  a  broad  range  of  skills  and  collective  energy  to  bear  on  a  complex 
task.  One  strategy  is  to  emphasize  interdependence  and  accountability:  The  performance  of  each  member  of  a 
cooperative  group  must  contribute  to  the  group's  achievement,  and  the  reward  structure  must  account  for  this. 
Another  strategy  is  promotive  interaction,  where  an  individual's  effort  to  bolster  the  efforts  of  other  group 
members  is  promoted  through  heterogeneous  grouping.  Yet  another  issue  is  training  for  collaboration.  Learners 
can  be  trained  to  use  interactive  strategies  effectively,  and  training  should  be  both  content-specific  and  content- 
independent  (Hooper,  1992). 

Example:  Multimedia  materials  may  include  an  independent  module  for  developing  global 
collaborative  skills,  and  providing  specific  strategies  to  be  used  within  the  program  by  the  group. 

Prescriptive  Metacognitive  Strategies 

In  prescriptive  environments,  metacognitive  skills  are  used  by  the  learner  to  notice  when  something  is 
not  clearly  understood  and  take  appropriate  remedial  action.  They  may  also  include  selecting  from  among 
various  memory  strategics,  including:  ''melamemory"  skills  with  different  memory  strategics  and  an  awareness  of 
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how  to  choose  which  !S  appropriate  for  a  given  task;  and  "metacomprehension*'  skills  which  include  being  able 
to  detect  when  one  fails  to  comprehend  something  and  is  able  to  take  appropriate  remedial  action. 

Example:  Encourage  learners  to  watch  for  difficulties,  and  think  about  ways  to  find  answers 
to  their  problems. 

Instructional  Design  Principles  for  Democratic  Environments 
Democratic  Control 

From  a  democratic  perspective,  learner  control  is  assumed.  It  is  central  assumption  in  a  democratic 
environment  that  learners  construct  multiple — and  equally  valuable — realities  from  their  unique  interactions  with 
instruction.  If  the  learner  is  to  be  given  control  over  significant  decisions,  it  is  incumbent  that  they  also  be 
given  the  skills  necessary  to  exercise  the  control.  Multimedia  designers  cannot  assume  that  learners  are  able  to 
assume  control  without  learning  how  to  take  control  and  make  productive  decisions.  Several  applicable  design 
principles  can  be  extracted  from  the  literature.  Learners  who  are  generally  high  achievers  or  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  an  area  of  study  can  benefit  from  a  high  degree  of  learner  control  (Hannafin  and  Colamaio. 
1987).  Giving  the  learner  control  may  increase  motivation  to  learn,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  increase 
achievement  and  may  increase  time  spent  learning  (Santiago  and  Okey,  1990), 

Example:  Offer  learners  control  of  a  program.  Let  them  select  topics  and  sequence,  but 
provide  advice  when  appropriate  about  the  possible  consequences  of  their  choices. 

Democratic  Practice 

In  democratic  environments,  practice  may  include  use  and  review  of  specific  content  or  skills,  but  also 
includes  practice  with  strategies  for  learning,  not  just  practice  with  specific  content  or  skills.  Learners  can 
benetlt  from  memory  and  organizational  strategies  to  make  information  more  meaningful.  Practice  events  in 
democratic  multimedia  environments  should  encourage  learners  to  use  information  and  discover  and  derive  new 
relationships  in  infonnation.  Democratic  multimedia  instruction  should  be  designed  to  include  opportunities  for 
learners  to  acquire  strategies  for  using  the  instruction  optimally.  Instructional  cues  can  be  used  productively, 
even  with  passive  learners,  to  promote  exposure  to  elaborations,  and  consequently  increase  time-on-task  and 
achievement  (Lee  and  Lehman,  1993),  Practice  in  democratic  and  cybernetic  environments  should  be  varied  and 
available  to  the  learner  at  any  time,  and  in  several  forms  to  satisfy  sc..  -determined  needs. 

Example:  Include  "strategy'*  modules  within  a  program  to  apply  newly  learned  content  to 
novel  situations,  or  provide  on-line  advisement  to  learners  reminding  them  to  practice  using  new 
content. 


Democratic  Feedback 

In  democratic  multimedia  environments,  feedback  will  often  take  the  form  of  advisement;  that  is, 
informing  learners  about  the  consequences  of  choices  and  patterns  of  choices,  or  providing  recommendations 
about  productive  avenues  of  study.  Because  learners  are  defining  specific  learning  outcomes  in  democratic 
environments,  feedback  will  attempt  to  help  learners  articulate  their  own  goals  and  help  them  follow  productive 
paths  through  the  learning  system.  Learners  maintain  or  change  their  own  cognitive  operations  based  on  how 
new  information  about  their  performance  matches  their  expectations  about  performance  (Mory,  1992).  Delayed 
feedback  may  be  more  effective  for  higher  cognitive  tasks  than  immediate  feedback.  It  is  possible  that  delaying 
feedback  allows  additional  time  for  reflection,  and  this  in  turn  may  facilitate  learning  challenging  material. 

Example:  Include  an  on-screen  "advise"  button  for  the  learner.  When  selected,  it  provides 
the  learner  with  a  visual  map  of  their  choices  and  paths  (audit  trail)  and  highlights  preferred 
alternatives  for  the  learner  with  explanations. 
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Democratic  Cooperative  Learning  Strategies 

In  a  democratic  environment,  cooperative  learning  strategics  place  emphasis  on  teamwork  and  shared 
responsibility  for  decision-making.  Some  appropriate  strategies  include  training  for  collaboration.  Learners  can 
be  trained  to  use  interactive  strategies  effectively,  and  training  should  be  both  content-specific  and  content- 
independent  (Hooper,  1992).  Multimedia  materials  may  need  to  include  an  independent  module  for  developing 
global  collaborative  skills.  Debriefing  sessions  following  group  processes  should  also  be  included  to  allow 
group  members  to  reflect  on  effective  and  ineffective  strategies  they  used. 

Example:  Have  learners  input  the  number  of  users  for  materials,  and  provide  alternative 
designs.  Hach  member  of  a  team  is  given  specific  problems  to  solve  or  activities  to  complete  during  the 
program,  and  the  program  monitors  individual,  as  well  as  group,  progress  toward  completion  of  the 
instruction. 

Democratic  Metacognitive  Strategies 

In  democratic  multimedia  learning  environments,  the  issue  becomes  one  of  not  leaving  the  learner  adrift 
in  a  sea  of  content  without  the  tools  to  be  successful,  and  increasing  the  metacognitive  demands  placed  on  the 
learner  (Park  and  Hannafin,  1993)."Self  regulation"  is  an  individual's  ability  to  make  fine  adjustments  to  errors 
detected  when  the  instruction  provides  no  feedback.  "Schema  training"  has  to  do  with  getting  the  learner  to 
generate  personally  relevant  structures  for  understanding  material,  and  becoming  less  dependent  on  structures 
provided  by  the  instruction.  'Transfer"  is  the  ability  of  the  learner  to  apply  a  strategy  to  an  unfamiliar  and 
dissimilar  learning  task.  Metacognitive  strategies  can  promote  learning  and  can  be  generalized  across  learning 
situations,  but  they  must  be  learned  and  practiced.  In  any  instruction,  but  particularly  in  democratic  and 
cybernetic  multimedia  environments,  metacognitive  strategies  can  be  learned  which  will  help  the  learner  make 
more  productive  decisions  (Osman  and  Hannafm,  1992), 

Example:  One  method  of  developing  such  strategies  is  learner  advisement  about 
metacognitive  strategies.  Learners  can  be  given  reminders  about  ways  to  approach  materials  (e.g.  **Have 
you  thought  about  trying  this  approach?  It  worked  for  you  the  last  time  you  tried  it.").  The  focus  with 
such  strategies  should  be  on  providing  metacognitive  prompts  and  promoting  self  generated  strategies, 
while  weaning  the  learner  from  prompts  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Instructional  Design  Principles  for  Cybernetic  Environments 
Cybernetic  Control 

Control  is  negotiated  in  cybernetic  multimedia  environments,  and  is  the  product  of  mutual  exchange. 
The  learner  may  be  advised  about  difficulty  levels  and  productive  choices,  but  decisions  will  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  learner.  Decisions  result  in  consequences  to  which  the  learner  must  respond.  Learner  control  with 
advisement  seems  to  be  superior  to  unstructured  learner  control  for  enhancing  achievement  and  curiosity, 
promoting  time-on-task,  and  stimulating  self  challenge  (Arnone  and  Grabowski,  1991;  Mattoon,  Klein,  and 
Thurman,  1991;  Milheim  and  Azbell,  1988;  Santiago  and  Okey,  1990).  Further,  the  amount  of  control  available 
to  a  learner  at  any  particular  time  in  a  program  should  not  necessarily  be  fixed.  Courseware  should  be  adaptive. 
It  should  be  ;ible  to  alter  instruction  dynamically,  based  on  learner  idiosyncrasies  (Carrier  and  Jonassen,  1988). 

Example:  Learners  enter  a  fully  simulated  landscape  of  the  human  body  and  navigate  by 
pointing  in  the  direction  they  want  to  move.  Navigation  options  for  making  choices  increase  as  the 
learner  navigates  successfully. 


Cybernetic  Practice 


The  purpose  of  practice  in  a  cybernetic  environment  subsumes  using  infonnation,  applying  informalic 
and  testing  new  skills  and  information,  but  all  are  done  in  a  simulated  and  saturated  environment.  Practi 
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approximates  practicing  in  a  real  environment,  and  the  growth  in  a  learner^s  ability  to  perform  new  skills  is 
commensurate  with  actual  skill  levels. 

Example:  A  surgeon  practices  hip  replacement  surgery  in  a  virtual  surgery  theater.  Learner 
acquires  new  skills  and  practices  using  them  in  a  full  simulation,  and  is  given  more  challenging 
situations  as  skills  increase. 

Cybernetic  Feedback 

In  cybernetic  environments,  feedback  can  be  characterized  as  mutual  and  negotiated.  Learners  set 
directions  and  make  choices,  and  the  learning  system  "learns**  from  patterns  which  emerge  how  to  respond  to  the 
learner  or  provide  new  challenges.  Feedback  will  often  provide  a  "metacognitive  viewpoint"  for  the  learner, 
responding  naturally  and  logically  to  learner  actions,  identifying  intentions,  and  establishing  levels  of  challenge 
for  the  learner. 

Example:  The  system  identifies  a  pattern  of  responses,  say  a  tendency  for  the  learner  to 
respond  to  oral  challenges  in  French,  rather  than  English.  The  system  provides  feedback  in  French,  and 
monitors  whether  the  learner  performs  more  successfully.  If  the  learner  falters,  the  system  switches  back 
to  English,  and  informs  the  learner  of  the  decisions  made. 

Cybernetic  Cooperative  Learning  Strategies 

In  cybernetic  environments  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  collaborative  problem  solving  or  competition 
within  a  stimulus-rich  environment.  Learners  may  "join  forces"  to  address  problems  presented  in  a  simulated 
environment,  and  the  system  will  have  a  wider  array  of  input  from  which  to  "learn/*  In  a  competitive  cybernetic 
environment,  learners  may  be  pitted  against  one  another  in  a  simulation. 

Example:  Two  participants  are  given  the  task  of  designing  the  dining  areas  in  a  restaurant 
to  obtain  optimum  seating  arrangements.  Both  are  placed  in  a  virtual  restaurant,  and  asked  to  move 
tables.  One  is  to  concentrate  on  maximizing  workflow  for  employees,  the  other  is  concerned  with 
seating  as  many  diners  as  possible.  As  they  make  decisions,  the  system  develops  rules  for  optimizing 
seating  designs. 

Cybernetic  Metacognitive  Strategies 

In  cybernetic  environments,  systems  "tune"  themselves  to  the  metacognitive  strategies  employed  by 
learners,  adjust  to  them,  and  advise  the  learner  of  trends  which  emerge.  This  assumes  that  programs  are 
sufficiently  sophisticated  to  extrapolate  meaningful  trends  from  patterns  of  learner  responses,  a  type  of  cybernetic 
metacognition  not  readily  available.  Osman  and  Hannafm  (1992)  warn  against  designs  in  which  the  training  in 
metacognitive  strategies  require  more  energy  than  the  content  to  be  learned.  The  lesson:  beware  metacognitive 
overhead  costs. 

Example:  In  a  virtual  restaurant  environment,  learners  are  given  the  ambiguous  task  of 
designing  dining  areas.  As  learners  impose  designs  on  seating  arrangements,  the  system  monitors 
decisions  made,  and  extrapolates  the  metacognitive  strategies  employed  (e.g.  one  learner  is  designing 
for  maximum  seating  possible,  while  another  is  attempting  to  create  an  aesthetic  and  intimate 
atmosphere). 
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This  paper  reports  on  an  integration  of  concept  mapping  for  manipulating  and 
structuring  knowledge  with  multimedia  presentation  technology.  It  presents  the 
current  development  of  the  HyperMedia  Activated  Network  (HAN)  authoring 
environment.  HAN  is  an  intelligent  hypertext  demonstrator  system.  The  first  HAN 
module,  called  ICADT,  was  developed  initially  to  teach  Computer  Aided 
Architectural  Design  (CAAD)  using  the  GABLE  4D^  CAAD  environment  at 
Sheffield  University,  (Scott  and  Lawson,  1990;  Scott,  Lawson  and  Ryu,  1991; 
Scott,  1993).  Following  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  use  of  this  system  to  teach 
second  year  students  of  Architecture  at  Sheffield  University  the  authoring  and 
inference  aspects  of  the  system  were  substantially  improved.  The  system  is  now 
being  extended  to  demonstrate  the  support  of  some  aspects  of  Cognitive  Science  and 
Psychology.  The  HAN  system  integrates  artificial  intelligence  and  flexible  learning 
techniques  in  a  dual-platform  experiment  with  hypertext  and  semantic  network 
architectures. 


The  intelligent  hypermedia  system  HAN  works  as  a  complete  experimental  tutorial  environment  that 
generates  small  hypermedia  tutorials  on-line  as  they  are  required.  A  student  query  activates  a  portion  of  a 
semantic  network  representing  the  key  concepts  of  a  domain  of  a  HAN  module.  The  activated  portion  of  the 
network  and  a  simple  model  of  the  student  is  used  by  the  system  to  construct  a  small  mapped  hypertext  which 
can  then  be  explored  by  the  student.  The  HAN  system  combines  hypermedia  material  for  the  authoring  and 
tutorial  interface  provided  by  Apple's  HyperCard™  with  a  core  semantic  network  management  system 
implemented  in  Logic  Programming  Associates*  MacProlog™.  These  applicatior^s  communicate  via  Applets 
Apple  Event™  interface.  The  system  is  intended  to  provide  a  radical  hypermedia  alternative  which  aims  to 
address  the  classic  authoring  problems  faced  by  Instructional  Designers  who  arc  experts  in  their  field  but  not 
experts  in  the  presentation  technology,  (Nicolson  and  Scott  1986). 

The  HAN  Shell 


The  HAN  shell  consists  of  four  main  sub-systems:  A  concept  network  knowledge  base  including  authoring 
and  maintenance;  an  automatic  tutorial  generation  system;  a  student- record  maintenance  system;  and  a  tutorial 
presentation  and  performance  monitor.  This  architecture  is  presented  in  figure  1 . 

Within  the  concept  net  sub-system,  HAN  maintains  a  number  of  layers  of  authored  material.  Authors  create 
hypermedia  teaching  material  about  some  concept  in  the  domain  using  HyperCard.  This  material  can  be  of  any 
internal  complexity  and  can  contain  for  example  limited  links  to  glossary  items,  (but  is  often  just  a  single  screen 
-  or  card).  This  material  is  termed  a  "topic"  and  is  seen  as  an  essentially  stand>alone  chunk  of  knowledge  in 
some  domain.  The  author  then  defines  the  links  between  the  high>lcvel  concepts  that  each  topic  explains  using  a 
simple  graphical  concept  mapping  interface.  Links  can  be  of  various  sorts,  for  example  one  concept  (with  its 
associated  topic  material)  may  *depend-upon^  another  or  be  *an  illustration  of  another.  There  arc  currently  eight 
links  in  the  concept  mapping  authoring  system  for  Architectural  CAD  and  a  similar  number  for  the  Language 
module.  The  tutorial  generation  sub-system  is  responsible  for  spreading  activation  though  the  network  of 
concepts,  taking  the  activated  chunk  of  the  network  and  constructing  a  tutorial  from  the  associated  topic 
nialerials.  The  tutorial  generated  is  then  presented  to  the  student  by  the  presentation  sub  system.  The  system 
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manages  a  simple  internal  model  of  each  individual  user  via  the  record-maintenance  sub-system  and  is  able  to 
react  to  different  individuals  and  different  pre-defined  user  types. 


!  4 


Tutorial 
Presenter 


I'm  I-  EC 


Concept  Network 


Topic  Data  Filas 


Concapt  and  Topic  Authoring  Tools 


Figure  1.  The  Architecture  of  HAN. 

In  this  figure  we  show  that  there  are  essentially  four  levels  at  which  this  system  could  in  principle  be  used. 
Level  1  at  the  top  is  where  the  system  is  related  to  approaches  to  expert  or  intelligent  tutoring.  In  the  current 
HAN  this  is  only  supported  by  relatively  primitive  user  modelling  features.  Level  two  is  the  "query"  level 
where  the  system  can  react  more  specifically  to  user  queries.  Level  three  is  the  "browse"  layer  in  which  most 
hypertext  systems  offer  users  the  opportunity  to  wander  through  a  virtual  net  of  related  topics.  Finally,  level 
four  is  the  network  authoring  level  in  which  users  could  in  principle  generate  their  own  networks  and  topics  to 
help  structure  their  understanding.  This  is  the  level  advocated  in  concept-mapping  systems  research.  The  current 
work  on  HAN  to  date  has  focused  on  level  two. 

In  overview  then»  users  typically  interact  with  the  HAN  system  by  issuing  queries  about  some  concept  to  be 
learned.  The  user's  query  is  mapped  onto  the  HAN  concept  network.  HAN  then  activates  a  fragment  of  the 
network  which  it  uses  to  generate  an  -individualised  hypertext  which  it  can  present  to  the  user  with  the  net 
fragment  acting  as  a  hypermap  of  the  topics  involved. 


Some  detail  of  the  HAN  System 


(A)  The  Topic  Database*  A  concept  is  represented  by  a  "topic*'  in  the  ICAD  Tutor  system,  where  each 
topic  is  the  basic  (primitive)  unit  of  instruction  consisting  of  several  layers.  The  top  layer  has  a  simple  graphic 
representation  of  the  essence  of  the  design  topic  concept  which  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  core  part  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  delivered.  The  basic  material  can  be  taken  from  existing  manuals  (specific  to  the  CAAD 
system  being  used)  or  other  reference  materials.  In  the  case  of  the  ICADT  module,  the  topic  database  was 
general  knowledge  about  the  principles  of  CAAD  system  engineered  by  architects.  In  the  case  of  the  Psychology 
and  Cognitive  Science  modules  the  material  was  collected  from  lecture  and  course  notes  of  the  individuals 
supplemented  by  edited  extracts  of  literature  and  specially  constructed  demonstration  material.  Successive  lower 
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layers  introduce  more  detailed  information  as  textual  and  graphic  explanations  of  the  topic  using  hypertextual 
links. 

(B)  The  Concept  Network  Database.  Topics  are  represented  at  a  high  level  by  a  knowledge  base  of 
'concepts*  each  of  which  is  linked  to  others  in  a  network.  The  power  of  the  generation  system  to  provide 
sensitive  help  to  a  user  resides  in  an  ability  to  select  amongst  rich  linkages  for  different  and  possibly 
complimentary  purposes.  The  function  of  this  network  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  generation  system.  The 
network  is  a  'virtual'  net  of  single  links  in  Prplog.  Each  topic  has  a  unique  node  name  in  the  net  and  can  be 
associated  with  other  topics  by  giving  a  specific  link  type  which  represents  the  semantic  relationship  between 
two  concepts.  Figure  2  illustrates  one  small  fragment  of  the  concept  network  of  the  ICADT  module  of  HAN 
based  around  the  concept  of  "Offset"  in  the  Computer  Assisted  Design  system.  In  this  case,  activation  has 
spread  down  the  directed  links  to  nearby  concepts  and  thence  out  into  the  network.  The  activated  part  of  the 
network  can  then  be  processed  by  the  next  part  of  the  HAN  system  as  the  basis  of  the  tutorial.  The  algorithm 
for  the  spread  of  activation  is  currently  very  simple  and  is  constrained  more  by  the  size  of  the  network  itself,  the 
direction  of  the  linkages  and  the  context  of  the  activation  (knowledge  about  the  status  of  the  user  -  novice, 
intermediate  or  expert)  than  by  any  device  for  instantiating  decay  or  any  other  control  mechanism.  Whilst  the 
presentation  mechanisms  discussed  next  could  handle  any  size  of  network  chunk,  in  practice  the  network  chunks 
activated  are  relatively  small  and  can  be  pruned  even  further  before  being  presented  by  knowledge  about  the 
individual  student.  Ongoing  research  in  the  Cognitive  Science  and  Language  HAN  modules  is  experimenting 
with  a  variety  of  different  network  pruning  heuristics  based  upon  the  semantic  nature  of  the  network  links. 
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Figure  2.  A  fragment  of  the  concept  network  for  the  Architectural  CAD  module. 

(C)  The  Performance  and  User  Modelling  system.  A  performance  monitor  provides 
individuiiliscd  record-keeping  of  each  student's  use  of  the  system.  The  tutorial  generation  system  may  use  this 
record  to  "prune-out"  material  that  has  already  been  seen  -  or  to  include  more  complex  topic  material  -  which  a 
novice  may  not  be  exposed  to.  To  serve  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  record  of  "query  topics"  and 
"seen  topics"  (i.e..  what  kinds  of  questions  did  the  users  asked  to  the  system  and  which  topics  did  they  studied). 
In  order  to  make  the  "Performance  Monitor"  work,  we  must  ensure  that  new  users  log-in  to  the  prograin  (so  that 
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the  system  knows  who  is  using  it)  and  log-out  when  finished.  Logging-in  finds  the  existing  user  file  or  creates 
a  new  one  if  necessary  and  the  tutorial  presentation  system  keeps  a  separate  record  of  the  student's  query-topic  and 
seen-topic  list  as  it  works;  and  logging  out  saves  an  updated  version  of  the  user's  query-topic  and  seen-topic  list. 

(D)  The  User  Interface.  The  HAN  presents  an  interface  to  the  user  that  is  entirely  within  the 
HyperCard  point-and-click  model.  The  user  need  never  be  aware  that  the  system  is  sending  messages  to  and  from 
the  Prolog  inference  engine.  Figure  3  shows  the  basic  query  interface  as  it  is  presenting  information  from  the 
ICADT  module  of  the  system.  The  name  of  the  user  (in  this  instance  "Hole")  and  the  user's  self  selected  level 
("Beginner'')  are  selected  at  the  top  right  of  the  screen.  All  of  the  available  concepts  are  listed  down  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  screen  for  direct  manipulation.  Alternatively  the  user  can  search  for  keywords  (via  the  upper  right 
hand  side  window)  which  may  be  listed  as  associated  with  or  paraphrases  of  single  topics.  As  you  would  expect, 
the  search  can  involve  simple  conjunctions,  disjunctions  and  negations  and  can  be  phrased  in  a  simple  natural 
language  form.  The  search  results  are  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand  side  window,  where  they  too  can  be  directlv 
called.  Once  a  query  is  issued  by  such  a  call  the  results  are  passed  to  the  Prolog  sub-system  where  the  concept 
net  is  activated  for  that  user  at  that  level. 
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Figure  3.  The  basic  user  interface. 

The  Prolog  inference  system  passes  back  the  activated  chunk  to  the  presentation  system  which  uses  it  as  the 
core  *'map*'  of  the  multimedia  material  required  to  understand  the  chosen  query.  In  figure  4  we  see  the  concept 
''Align"  in  the  CAD  system  represented  as  a  simple  graphical  tree  "hypcimap"  of  related  concepts  leading  towards 
the  understanding  of  the  query  topic  shown  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  screen. 

In  figure  4  we  see  the  user  pointing  to  one  of  the  nodes  "Screen*'  which  will  then  be  expanded  into  the 
supporting  *Topic  Unit*'  for  this  concept.  The  topic  unit  will  provide  a  range  of  materials  to  the  user  to  help 
them  understand  the  topic  in  question  -  whilst  the  map  imposes  the  structure  and  enables  them  to  explore  how- 
each  individual  topic  relates  to  other  concepts  connected  to  this  query.  As  the  inference  system  takes  note  of 
individual  user's  needs  and  their  self-stated  rating  of  expertise,  we  note  that  it  will  produce  different  maps  at 
different  times  for  the  same  query. 
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Figure  4.  A  tutorial  map  constructed  for  the  concept  "Align"  for  a  beginner  user. 
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Figure  5.  A  tutorial  map  constructed  for  the  concept  "Align"  for  an  expert  user. 
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Compared  to  the  identical  query  of  figure  4  it  can  be  seen  from  figure  5  that  the  expert  user  is  assumed  by 
the  concept  network  authors  to  require  a  higher  level  overview  of  this  topic  -  with  some  basic  topics  hidden  and 
some  extra  advanced  topics  included.  This  analysis  was  produced  by  the  authors  of  the  concept  network  -  in  this 
module  practising  teachers  of  Architecture  at  Sheffield  University. 

Pros,  Cons  and  Development  of  the  HAN  System 

The  HAN  system  represents  a  growing  trend  towards  ExperText  or  ExpcrMedia  in  HyperText  /  MultiMedia 
research.  It  authors  a  liyperMedia  "answer"  to  a  student's  Query  on  demand.  Its  critical  strength  is  that  it  is 
inherently  based  in  micro-maps  of  the  knowledge  meaning  that  users  don't  get  lost  in  hyper  space,  (Novak 
1983).  Authored  material  does  not  fossilise  as  easily  as  traditional  hand-crafted  computer  assisted  learning 
projects.  Neither  is  the  system  fragile  like  most  Intelligent  Tutoring  Systems.  But  most  importantly  in  the 
current  version  we  have  explored  how  authors  can  be  saved  from  concentrating  primarily  on  the  presentation  of 
their  knowledge,  but  instead  enabled  to  focus  on  its  organisation.  The  HAN  author  focuses  on  the  key  concepts 
&  their  maps. 

The  HAN  system  has  many  technical  limitations.  The  current  version  is  still  exploring  techniques  for  using 
the  link  types  in  the  network  for  tutoring  reasoning  in  the  new  modules.  It  uses  a  very  primitive  user-modeK  in 
contrast  to  the  focus  of  this  sort  of  work  within  Intelligent  Tutoring  Systems  projects  (Wenger  1987). 
Furthermore  it  has  a  very  primitive  treatment  of  network  activation  compared  to  the  sorts  of  models  of  memory 
in  psychology  and  the  network  theories  in  artificial  intelligence.  From  the  evaluations  with  the  architects  of  the 
CAD  module  we  know  that  the  representation  is  actually  rather  shallow  leading  to  tutorials  which  tend  to  be 
rather  boring  for  students  to  engage  in.  It  is  hard  within  the  current  system  to  provide  the  sort  of  strong  lead  or 
*\story-line"  which  hand-crafted  CAL  can  produce.  The  results  often  appear  to  students  to  be  somewhat  disjoint 
fragments  of  a  multi-media  glossary  of  related  ideas.  And  finally,  it  is  still  quite  hard  for  users  to  ask  the  right 
questions  of  the  system  as  they  often  don't  know  what  it  is  exactly  they  don't  understand. 
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Abstract:  We  report  on  ongoing  research  in  the  design  of  a  training  system  that 
combines  the  use  of  computer-based  associative  memory  and  multimedia 
functionality.  The  goal  of  the  system  is  to  provide  means  for  helping  the  student 
learn  the  facts  and  fundamentals  of  the  topic  area,  as  well  as  to  provide  support  in 
his  practice  of  the  art.  The  system  facilitates  associative  recall  of  similar  designs 
encountered  in  the  past  and  supports  troubleshooting  and  preemptive 
troubleshooting.  Students  are  taught  an  important  basic  skill:  the  ability  to  describe 
designs  in  terms  of  meaningful  geometric  and  descriptive  features,  and  to  describe 
the  imperfections  in  terms  of  standard  defect  classes  and  causal  features.  These 
linguistically  expressed  features  serve  as  the  interface  between  the  multimedia 
training  system  and  the  student/practitioner. 


Introduction 

In  this  paper,  we  report  on  ongoing  research  in  the  combined  use  of  computer-based  associative  mcmor>'  and 
multimedia  functionality,  in  the  leaching  of  complex  tasks.  We  find  that  of  critical  importance  is  the  matter  of 
teaching  interpretive  and  judgemental  skills.  With  those  abilities  in  hand,  the  learner  can  access  computer- 
based  associative  memories  as  well  as  his  own  memory  to  recall  previous  experiences,  to  enhance  efficiency 
and  to  anticipate  problems.  Multimedia  capabilities  and  appropriately  structured  computer  associative 
memories  are  useful  not  only  for  the  teaching  of  such  skills  but  also  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

In  the  manufacturing  industry,  many  complex  tasks  are  currently  taught  through  an  apprenticeship  program. 
Through  examples  and  instructions,  the  expert  craftsman  relays  to  his  charge  the  expertise  gained  through  the 
years.  It  is  this  experience  that  sets  apart  the  master  craftsman  from  the  novice,  allowing  the  master  craftsman 
to  draw  upon  past  mistakes  and  achievements  to  produce  new  products  correctly  and  efficiently.  The 
experience  and  expertise  gained  through  years  of  practice  is  invaluable  to  the  industry  and  can  be  lost  if  not 
properly  captured  and  transferred.  Our  work  addresses  the  question  of  how  this  information  might  be  captured 
and  transferred  with  the  help  of  computer-based  associative  memory  and  multimedia  technology. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  student  develop  the  judgment,  skills,  and  experience  required  to  become  an  expert  in  a 
topic.  We  teach  not  only  the  facts  but,  more  importantly,  the  ability  to  form  interpretations  and  make  useful 
associations.  The  approach  is  to  augment  the  apprenticeship  program  with  the  use  of  a  computer-bascd 
memory  system  that  gives  the  student  freedom  to  explore  the  use  of  the  associations  built  into  the  memor>'. 
Furthermore,  we  add  the  use  of  different  forms  of  media  for  interaction  and  presentation,  in  order  to  provide  a 
descriptive  mechanism  that  may  help  shorten  the  learning  c>'cle  and  teach  the  necessary  interpretive  skills. 
The  interaction  between  the  associative  memory  and  the  multimedia  techniques  provides  a  powerful  and 
flexible  tool  to  help  the  user  build  his  own  skills  and  concepts. 

In  the  next  section,  we  describe  the  topic  that  wc  selected  for  exploration  purposes,  namely  palternmaking  for 
the  metalcasting  industry.  We  then  describe  our  early  achievements  for  teaching  facts  and  fundamentals.  In  the 
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final  section,  we  discuss  ongoing  research  and  design  of  the  overall  system,  including  associative  menion\ 
troubleshooting  and  the  teaching  of  interpretive  skills. 

Pattcmmaking  and  Metalcasting 

Wc  chose  to  concentrate  on  the  metalcasting  industry,  specifically  in  the  area  of  pattemniaking.  A  metal 
casting  is  an  object  that  is  produced  by  pouring  molten  metal  into  a  mold  cavity  and  then  allowing  the  metal  to 
harden.  The  process  of  metalcasting  involves  several  steps  and  is  staffed  by  highly  trained  individuals. 

After  the  design  engineer  creates  the  design  and  sets  the  specifications  for  the  part  to  be  cast,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
patternmaker  to  translate  the  engineer's  blueprint  to  a  solid  three-dimensional  form  called  the  pattern.  In  part, 
the  pattern  is  a  duplicate,  in  shape,  of  the  final  casting.  However,  in  addition,  incorporated  in  the  pattern  is  a 
system  of  channels,  called  the  gating  system.  The  gating  system  is  necessary  to  properly  feed  the  molten  metal 
to  the  cavit>'.  The  geometry  of  the  part  may  also  need  to  be  adjusted  in  order  to  be  able  to  properly  remove  the 
pattern  from  the  mold,  while  leaving  the  mold  intact.  This  means  for  example,  that  draft  is  required.  Draft  is 
the  taper  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the  pattern. 

The  pattern  can  be  made  from  different  types  of  materials:  wood,  plastic,  or  metal.  The  mold  can  also  be  made 
in  different  ways,  using  a  variety  of  materials.  A  common  process  is  the  green  (meaning  moist)  sand  molding 
process.  The  mold  must  be  made  while  the  sand  mixture  is  still  damp. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  a  pattern  is  to  make  it  in  one  piece.  This  is  not  always  possible  because  certain 
shapes  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  mold  while  leaving  the  sand  intact.  For  example,  there  are  many 
castings  that  have  hollow  parts  or  internal  protuberances.  Patterns  that  provide  for  these  features  cannot  be 
withdrawn  in  one  piece.  Cores  and  loose  pieces,  however,  allow  these  types  of  castings  to  be  poured.  The  core 
limits  the  flow  of  metal  in  the  mold.  The  core  is  put  into  the  mold  right  before  the  molten  metal  is  poured. 
Keying  devices,  called  eoreprints,  are  used  to  help  hold  the  core  in  place,  in  the  mold,  during  pouring. 

A  mold  is  made  in  a  hollow  rectangular  box,  called  a  fiask.  The  mold  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  cope, 
which  is  the  top  half,  and  the  drag,  which  is  the  bottom  half.  The  line  on  the  casting  corresponding  to  the 
separation  between  the  cope  and  the  drag  is  called  tlie  parting  line. 

The  issue  of  draft  is  directly  related  to  the  parting  line.  The  placement  of  the  parting  line  impacts  the  amount 
of  draft  required  as  well  as  which  surfaces  should  be  drafted.  Another  concern  associated  with  both  parting 
line  and  core  design  is  the  tradeoff  between  designing  the  pattern  with  cores  versus  using  the  technique  called 
"cope-down."  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  patternmaker  can  choose  whether  to  "cope-down,"  that  is  to 
design  the  cope  to  be  extended  into  the  cavity,  or  whether  to  have  a  flat  cope  with  a  core  placed  in  the  cavity. 
This  decision  is  up  to  the  patternmaker  since  usually,  the  quality  of  the  pattern  and  casting  will  be  equivalent 
regardless  of  the  decision.  This  issue  i^  very  difficult  to  explain  with  text  alone  and  is  an  example  of  why 
multimedia  technology  is  helpful. 

The  concepts  described  in  this  section  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  In  this  figure,  we  see  a  hollow  cylindrical 
part  to  be  molded  and  the  drag  of  the  mold,  with  cores  in  place.  The  mold  is  for  fabricating  two  casUngs  at  the 
same  time  and  shows  two  cavities  side  by  side.  The  cope  is  not  shown. 

Early  Achievements 

We  designed  a  system  with  the  intent  to  teach  the  facts  and  fundamentals  of  a  specific  subtask  of  the  general 
pracUce  of  pattemmaking  as  well  as  to  illustrate  how  the  associaUve  recall  of  similar  previous  designs  could  be 
used  in  the  training  system.  In  designing  the  prototype  system,  we  want  to  lay  the  groundwork  to  visually 
display  difiFerent  pattern  designs  in  order  to  explain  the  process  of  pattemmaking.  This  prototype  would  also 
let  us  design  the  framework  for  a  more  complete  training  system.  Furthermore,  it  would  establish  the  structure 
that  would  allow  us  to  show  and  discuss  different  parts,  view  different  designs,  as  well  as  provide  the  tools  to 
teach  difficuh  concepts. 
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Figure  1:  Prototype  System  Screen  for  Guidelines  to  Location  of  Parting  Line 

For  the  prototype,  we  chose  to  concentrate  on  an  important  aspect  of  pattemmaking:  the  location  of  the  parting 
line.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  parting  line  is  the  line  on  a  casting  that  coq-csponds  to  the  separation 
between  the  cope  and  the  drag.  The  placement  of  the  parting  line  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
decisions  that  a  patternmaker  must  make  when  designing  a  pattern.  It  is  important  because  it  will  affect  other 
design  decisions  for  that  pattern.  For  example,  the  amount  of  draft  required  as  well  as  which  sides  of  the 
pattern  must  have  draft  is  directly  affected  by  the  parting  line  location.  Furthermore,  the  decision  whether  to 
"cope-down"  or  make  cores  is  also  bound  to  the  location  of  the  parting  line.  There  is  no  body  of  general  hard- 
and-fast  rules  that  can  be  used  to  decide  where  to  place  the  parting  line.  Each  decision  must  be  made 
individually,  based  on  the  geometry  of  the  part  and  other  considerations.  What  complicates  the  matter  even 
further  is  that  there  may  be  several  correct  parting  line  decisions  for  each  design.  The  patternmaker  chooses 
the  placement  of  the  parting  line  based  on  his  knowledge,  past  experiences,  and  personal  preferences. 

In  order  to  teach  parting  line  decisions,  we  have  to  present  the  information  at  a  conceptual  level.  Furthermore, 
we  want  to  be  able  to  provide  knowledge  both  in  the  form  of  meaningful  guidelines  and  related  experiences. 
The  guidelines  will  present  the  fundamentals  and  the  experiences  \\ill  provide  the  means  for  the  novice  to  gain 
expertise  based  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  other  patternmakers. 

Upon  entering  the  system,  the  student  is  presented  with  a  brief  definition  of  a  parting  line  using  a  live  video 
image,  a  still  and  an  audio  description.  Seven  short  guidelines  on  the  placement  of  the  parting  line  arc  then 
presented.  The  student  can  request  more  information  on  any  of  the  guidelines  by  selecting  that  specific 
giiideline.  Based  on  his  choice,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  guideline  and  several  examples  arc  presented  to 
the  student.  T  hese  examples  may  be  shown  in  the  form  of  graphical  images  with  audio  explanations  or  videos. 
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Figure  2:  Retrieval  of  Similar  Previous  Part  and  Its  Solution 

Whenever  any  piece  of  information  or  instruction  is  presented,  the  student  may  choose  to  have  it  repeated  as 
many  times  as  he  would  like.  Furthermore,  additional  topics  that  are  related  to  his  query  and  the 
interconnection  between  them  are  shown.  The  student  can  then  choose  to  study  any  of  the  associated  topics. 
When  ready,  he  can  proceed.  Figure  1  shows  a  prototype  system  screen  during  this  interaction. 

Next,  the  student  is  shown  a  new  part  and  different  choices  of  parting  lines  for  that  design.  He  can  view  the 
part  from  different  perspectives.  If  he  is  ready  to  make  a  selection,  he  can  choose  the  parting  line  that  he 
thinks  is  best.  He  will  then  get  a  discussion  about  the  part  and  the  solution,  including  which  guidelines  were 
followed,  how  the  other  solutions  compare,  and  references  to  associated  designs.  If  the  student  is  not  ready  to 
make  a  decision,  he  can  explore  the  related  experiences  of  other  patternmakers  that  are  stored  in  the  memory. 
If  he  chooses  that  option,  he  will  then  have  a  choice  of  several  associated  parts.  In  viewing  each  associated  part 
and  the  correct  solution,  the  student  can  learn  from  past  experiences  of  other  patternmakers  and  learn  why  the 
parting  line  decision  was  made  for  each  case.  The  student  may  then  be  able  to  infer  the  solution  for  the  part 
that  he  is  currently  studying.  Figure  2  shows  a  prototype  system  screen  during  this  interaction.  In  this  figure, 
for  example,  the  hollow  cylindrical  section  in  the  associated  design  would  teach  the  student  how  the  parting 
line  placement  affects  the  need  and  design  for  a  core,  which  could  then  be  applied  to  the  hollow  cylindrical 
section  of  the  part  in  question.  When  the  student  feels  comfortable  with  making  a  decision  for  the  part  in 
question,  he  can  return  and  make  the  choice.  At  any  time,  the  student  can  explore  the  information  contained  in 
the  memory  and  the  associations  presented  to  him.  He  can  study  the  topic  of  interest,  viewing  more  examples, 
videos  and  instructions. 
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Ongoing  Research  and  Design 


After  using  the  system  for  training  in  learning  the  facts  and  fundamentals  of  the  pattemmaking  task,  we  would 
like  the  student  to  be  able  to  use  the  system  and  its  multimedia  capabilities  for  guidance  during  the  practice  of 
the  art.  Using  the  system  as  a  guide  would  enable  the  practicing  patternmaker  to  effectively  apply  the 
associated  experiences  of  previous  patternmakers  as  well  as  allow  him  to  troubleshoot  defective  parts  and 
patterns.  Given  the  complex  nature  of  these  goals,  we  would  also  like  to  incorporate  into  the  training  system 
the  lessons  necessary  to  teach  the  trainee  how  to  effectively  use  the  system  as  a  guide. 

In  order  for  the  patternmaker  trainee  to  be  able  to  effectively  use  the  associative  memory,  it  must  be  structured 
so  that  the  trainee  can  interact  with  the  memory  in  a  natural  and  comfortable  manner.  The  associative 
memory,  described  generally  in  Pao  (1992),  is  structured  so  that  designs  with  similar  features,  such  as 
geometry,  are  associated  together.  It  is  not  enough  in  this  context,  however,  to  just  use  geometric  descriptions. 
In  order  for  the  memory  to  be  useful  for  the  patternmaker  trainee,  the  part  and  the  pattern  should  also  be 
described  in  terms  of  part  and  pattern  descriptive  features  that  are  appropriate  for  that  field,  for  example,  sharp 
comers  or  thin  holes.  These  features  are  more  natural  and  relevant  for  the  student  to  use  in  describing  parts 
and  patterns  for  both  design  and  troubleshooting  purposes.  Geometric  features  such  as  large  section,  long  thin 
rod,  flat  plate  and  so  on,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive  features,  are  useful  for  remembering  parts  on  the  basis 
of  geometric  designs.  The  student  can  be  taught  the  skill  of  describing  designs  in  terms  of  meaningful 
descriptive  features  by  having  the  system  show  him  several  different  designs,  using  various  types  of  media, 
with  their  corresponding  appropriate  design  features.  Through  practice,  he  can  learn  this  interpretive  skill. 

The  associative  memory  can  also  be  very  useful  for  troubleshooting  defects  and  potential  defects,  EfTectixe 
troubleshooting  requires  an  additional  skill  that  should  be  taught  by  the  system.  This  skill  is  the  ability  to 
interpret  or  describe  an  observation  of  a  problem  on  a  part  or  pattern  in  terms  of  a  named  defect  catcgor>' 
commonly  used  in  the  field  of  pattemmaking.  In  order  to  teach  this  skill,  the  system  would  show  the  student, 
through  videos,  pictures  and  graphics,  examples, of  defective  designs  and  patterns  and  then  describe  which 
features  characterize  certain  defects  and  the  actual  name  of  each  defect.  This  interpretive  skill  is  the  first  step 
in  a  procedure  to  identify  and  correct  defects,  as  shovm  in  Figure  3.  After  the  defect  has  been  named,  there  arc 
several  contexts  in  which  it  can  occur.  For  example,  the  defect  may  be  due  to  inappropriate  design  or  due  to 
faulty  pattern  equipment.  At  present,  we  are  concentrating  on  the  pattern  design  context.  For  a  given  context, 
there  are  causal  features  that  could  have  led  to  or  caused  these  defects.  At  this  step,  another  interpretive  skill 
comes  into  play.  The  patternmaker  trainee  must  now  see  if  any  of  these  causa!  features  correspond  to  the 
pattern  descriptive  features  for  the  given  pattem.  That  is,  he  checks  if  his' pattern  contains  any  problematic 
features  in  the  current  context.  If  so,  the  student  can  then  look  up  in  the  memory  the  cure  associated  with  the 
problem.  If  not,  he  can  check  another  context  and  its  associated  causal  features.  The  student  can  also  explore 
how  the  observed  defect  may  be  due  to  one  of  several  different  causes  in  different  contexts.  Using  the  examples 
stored  in  the  memory,  the  student  can  ask  for  examples  to  learn  the  subtle  signs  that  would  be  helpful  in 
differentiating  among  several  poten^tal  causes. 

The  memory  and  methodology  used  for  troubleshooting  can  also  be  employed  in  identifying  potential  defects 
for  a  certain  pattem  design  or  a  given  part.  This  can  be  achieved  by  using  the  pattem  descriptive  features  or 
the  part  descriptive  features  that  the  pattemmaker  trainee  enters.  The  trainee,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
system,  can  then  check  in  the  memory  to  see  if  a  part  with  these  features  could  correspond  to  a  defect.  The 
cure  could  then  be  incorporated  into  the  design. 

The  methodology  used  to  teach  the  design,  troubleshooting  and  associative  skills  discussed  is  important  in 
order  for  the  student  to  truly  benefit  from  the  system.  Several  guidelines  are  used  throughout  the  s>stem. 
Specifically,  during  a  learning  session,  the  student  is  pro\'ided  with  a  recommended  learning  path.  He  can, 
however,  veer  off  and  explore  any  area  that  sparks  his  interest,  or  that  he  would  like  to  study  further.  He  can 
continue  in  this  manner  until  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  lesson.  Therefore,  the  student  is  able  to  gel  help 
and  information  when  he  needs  and  wants.  This  type  of  system  provides  the  student  with  a  non-threalcning 
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Figure  3:  Procedure  for  Identifying  and  Correcting  Defects 


environment.  He  can  continue  to  ask  questions  and  explore  areas  of  interest  without  frustration  or  fear  of 
embarrassment.  The  learner  can  test  himself  to  see  if  his  interpretive  skills  are  developing  well  or  if  he  needs 
more  examples  and  practice  in  a  particular  context  or  for  a  particular  defect.  He  can  test  his  skills  by  asking 
the  system  to  provide  him  with  more  cases  in  a  particular  area. 

The  various  types  of  media  are  important  tools  used  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  this  system.  Given 
that  pattemmaking  is  both  an  art  and  a  craft,  a  hands-on  skill,  it  cannot  be  completely  taught  simply  by 
classroom  lecture  instruction.  The  student  must  see  different  examples  and  be  able  to  graphically  try  different 
techniques.  Pattemmaking  is  also  a  complex  task.  It  is.  therefore,  important  that  the  Uaining  and  relaying  of 
experience  is  presented  appropriately  for  each  given  student.  Various  students  may  assimilate  information 
differently.  One  person  may  find  verbal  instruction  more  useful,  whereas  another,  may  prefer  a  picture  or 
diagram.  Different  techniques  or  combinations  of  techniques  may  be  helpful  in  learning  new  material  or 
reviewing  information.  Furthermore,  certain  information  may  be  better  transmitted  in  one  form  of  media 
versus  another.  With  multimedia  technology,  video,  audio,  text,  graphics  and  pictures  can  be  used  to  help  a 
person  learn  new  concepts  or  improve  his  knowledge  in  areas  he  has  already  studied.  In  this  research, 
multimedia  is  used  to  ensure  that  all  sensory  channels  available  are  being  utilized,  in  text,  in  sound,  in  pictures 
and  eventually,  when  possible,  by  feel.  In  order  to  be  more  effective,  multiple  forms  of  media  are  also 
sometimes  used  together. 

These  procedures  and  techniques  illustrate  the  advantage  and  power  of  using  the  associative  memory  as  well 
as  the  multimedia  technology  as  tools  to  train  and  guide  patternmakers.  The  memory  and  the  different  forms 
of  media  let  the  student  benefit  from  the  experience  of  seeing  many  different  designs,  patterns  and  problems 
without  having  to  perform  the  design  process  himself.  The  trainee  can  benefit  from  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  many  master  craftsmen,  both  from  their  mistakes  and  their  solutions. 


Summarizing  Remarks 


We  have  carried  out  a  conceptual  design  of  a  new  type  of  multimedia  supported,  self-paced  training  system 
and  have  implemented  our  design  in  several  aspects  of  the  system.  The  goals  of  the  system  are  to  train  a 
potential  patternmaker  in  pattemmaking  and  to  provide  guidance  and  support  during  the  practice  of  the  art. 
After  training  in  the  facts  and  ftindamentals,  the  system  can  be  used  to  support  both  the  recall  of  associated 
designs  encountered  previously  and  troubleshooting.  The  student  is  also  taught  to  describe  a  design  in  terms  of 
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meaningful  descriptive  features  and  to  describe  an  observation  of  a  problem  in  terms  of  a  named  defect 
category. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  storage  of  experiences  and  expertise  of  many  trained  individuals,  when  augmented  with 
multimedia  techniques,  can  provide  a  powerful  tool  and  effective  means  of  capturing  and  transferring  the 
knowledge  required  to  perform  a  complex  task.  Our  approach  entails  storing  the  knowledge  and  experiences  in 
an  associative  memory  that  gives  the  student  freedom  to  explore  the  memory  structure.  Furthermore,  given  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  pattemmaking  with  text  alone,  we  need  to  employ  different  forms  of  media.  These 
include  video  recordings,  audio  instructions  and  explanations,  graphical  images  and  illustrations,  as  well  as 
text. 

In  this  paper  we  present  a  brief  report  on  ongoing  research.  Given  that  we  had  to  implement,  at  a  very  low 
level,  many  of  the  multimedia  functionalities  required  by  the  system  design,  we  look  forward  to  improvements 
and  innovations  in  multimedia  technology.  Also,  we  continue  to  explore  and  develop  the  associative  memory 
structure.  We  feel  that  this  prototype  laid  the  foundation  and  framework  necessary  to  continue  and  build  on 
our  research. 
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Abstract:  Although  interactive  video  instruction  offers  a  pov^erful 
educational  tool  with  which  to  provide  students  practical  and  engaging 
experiences  in  the  classroom,  its  effectiveness  depends  upon  its  pedagogical 
design  and  strategic  instructional  use.  In  order  to  utilize  the  established 
advantages  of  interactive  video  instruction,  instructional  designers  must 
apply  what  we  know  about  how  people  learn  to  the  development  of  this 
instructional  medium.  This  article  identifies  common  themes  in  learning 
theory  that  have  practical  design  implications  for  the  instructional  designer 
of  interactive  video  modules.  The  following  "guidelines,"  extracted  from 
these  pertinent  theories,  are  suggested  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
appropriate  use  of  IV  instruction:  1)  prepare  the  learner,  2)  attract  and  direct 
the  learner's  attention,  3)  guide  the  learner  through  successive  steps  of 
complexity,  4)  present  the  material  repeatedly  in  a  variety  of  contexts,  5) 
provide  a  vehicle  for  practice  with  immediate  feedback,  and  6)  make 
connections  between  new  information  and  old  information,  showing  how  it 
fits  into  the  "big  picture." 

In  a  generation  of  learners  raised  with  television,  music  videos,  and  video  games,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  video  has  been  hailed  as  a  remedy  to  education's  weaknesses.  Many  instructional  developers 
boast  of  innovative  applications  for  the  myriad  of  new  video  "toys"  available  to  media  developers, 
and  empirical  studies  validate  the  claim  that  interactive  video  instruction  is  effective.  But  because 
technology  has  made  it  so  easy  to  incorporate  video  into  educational  materials,  it  is  often 
incorporated  haphazardly  or  misused.  As  with  the  development  of  all  interactive  educational 
programs,  the  integration  of  media  must  be  done  with  pedagogical  purpose  and  strategic 
instructional  design.  To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  information  and  to  provide  an  effective  learning 
environment,  we  must  adhere  to  sound  instructional  design  principles,  and  use  an  appropriate 
medium  to  fit  the  instructional  objectives,  not  mold  the  instruction  to  fit  the  tool. 

Empirical  Studies  Discuss  the  Use  of  Interactive  Video  Instruction 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  interactive  video  is  generally  an  effective  and  efficient  instructional 
medium.  For  example,  interactive  video  instruction  has  been  shown  to  be  30  percent  or  more  efficient 
than  lecture,  also  yielding  greater  retention  rates  than  typical  group  instruction  (Brandt,  1990). 
Dowding's  literature  review  (1991)  revealed  that  interactive  video  instruction  led  to  a  40  percent 
reduction  in  training  time  with  a  40  percent  reduction  in  error  rate;  other  studies  report  figures  as 
high  as  50-70  percent.  Smith  and  Lehman's  (1988)  review  of  many  interactive  video  programs  yielded 
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similar  results,  substantiating  the  claim  that  video  training  programs  are  efficient  and  generally  as 
effective  as  traditional  training  methods. 

Additionally,  researchers  report  many  other  benefits  of  this  media.  Interactive  video  instruction 
generally  holds  students'  attention  as  much  as  34  minutes  longer  than  "traditional"  lecture  methods 
(Petty  &  Rosen,  1987).  Students  also  may  access  interactive  video  programs  independently,  progress 
through  instruction  at  their  own  pace,  and  repeat  segments  or  the  entire  program  as  desired  (Garrett 
&  Savage,  1990).  By  creating  an  environment  where  students  are  active  participants  in  the  learning 
process,  they  ultimately  become  accountable  for  their  own  learning  (Nelson  &  Watson,  1991). 

However,  some  suggest  that  video  itself  has  no  more  impact  on  learning  than  any  other  media. 
Clark  (1983)  believes  that  "media  are  delivery  vehicles  for  instruction  and  do  not  directly  influence 
learning"  (p.  453).  Smith  and  Lehman  (1988)  state  "that  it  may  be  the  design  of  effective  materials 
rather  than  the  medium  itself  that  produces  the  [research]  effect"  (p.  29).  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
design  of  video  materials  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  in  instruction  that  actually  makes  them  effective, 
rather  than  an  inherent  quality  of  the  medium  itself  Although  research  studies  reveal  the  apparent 
effectiveness  of  interactive  video,  more  research  is  needed  to  determine  hozo  it  can  be  effectively  used 
and  for  which  learners  and  learning  tasks  it  is  optimal.  As  Tannenbaum  and  Yukl  (1992)  state, 
"Empirical  research  to  determine  how  different  features  of  the  high  technology  methods  facilitate 
training  has  lagged  far  behind  development  of  the  technology  itself"  (p.  433). 

The  Appropriate  Use  of  Interactive  Video  Instruction 

It  seems  clear  that  video  alone  cannot  solve  all  of  education  s  problems,  especially  when  it  is 
used  inappropriately,  and  in  fact,  it  is  often  misused.  Video  clips  that  are  nothii^g  more  than  a  view 
of  a  narrator  talking  to  the  camera,  merely  a  "talking  head",  have  little  educational  value  and  the 
instruction  could  be  accomplished  with  lecture  or  audiotape.  Yoshii,  Milne,  &  Bork  (1992)  found  that 
presenting  long  video  segments  of  factual  information  to  students  before  requiring  any  interaction 
tends  to  leave  them  uncertain  about  where  to  focus  their  attention  and  about  which  features  were  the 
most  salient  (p.  4).  This  is  an  inherent  problem  in  the  lecture  method  that  interactive  computer 
programs  were  meant  to  alleviate.  As  Brandt  (1990)  points  out,  "The  danger  in  the  continued  use  of 
weak  designs  is  that  someday,  if  interactive  video  becomes  prevalent,  it  may  be  accused  of  the  same 
shortcomings  that  school  systems  are  being  accused  of  today"  (p.  10). 

Another  common  misuse  of  interactive  video  is  the  use  of  an  inappropriate  level  of 
interactivity.  Interactivity  means  that  the  user  actively  participates  in  the  learning  situation  and  has 
at  least  some  amount  of  control  of  the  information  presented.  The  learner  s  responses  are  usually 
used  to  further  tailor  the  instruction  to  the  learner's  needs  or  to  provide  feedback  by  showing  the 
consequences  of  one's  choices  (Petty  &  Rosen,  1987). 

Video  may  be  integrated  into  computer-based  instructional  programs  at  various  levels  of 
interactivity,  each  with  its  own  advantages.  Some  instructional  tasks  require  higher  degrees  of 
interactivity  than  others,  just  as  some  learners  require  more  participation  and  activity  in  the  learning 
process  than  others.  At  the  lowest  level,  interactivity  is  typically  limited  to  stopping  or  restarting  a 
video  segment.  This  level  is  all  that  is  necessary  when  using  video  to  place  a  concept  into  a  relevant 
context,  or  to  help  students  visualize  concepts  which  are  difficult  to  explain  verbally.  For  example, 
short  clips  of  scientific  phenomena  and  procedures  are  especially  effective  for  illustrating  cause-and- 
effect  relationships  that  would  otherwise  require  laboratory  demonstrations.  Video  segments  are  also 
valuable  in  a  social  work  curriculum  where  students  can  view  interaction  in  a  real  therapy  session, 
allowing  them  to  reflect  on  nonverbal  behavior,  proper  questioning  techniques,  and  group  leadership 
skills  without  the  pressure  of  guiding  the  actual  sessions. 

A  second  degree  of  interactivity  gives  the  learner  full  control  of  the  video  presentation,  with  the 
ability  to  slop  and  start  the  video,  rewind  to  a  specific  segment,  or  pause  on  a  specific  frame.  This 
level  of  interactivity  is  useful  in  several  contexts.  In  a  classroom  presentation,  the  teacher  may  first 
present  d  video  segment  to  prepare  the  learner  and  to  create  the  appropriate  context  for  the  topic. 
Then  the  teacher  may  pause  the  video,  rvpvM  certain  segments  or  frames,  and  emphasize  or  explain 
critical  features  to  which  the  learner  mciy  not  have  attend.  In  an  intcrcktive  video  program  designed 
as  an  out-of-class  exercise,  students  can  repeat  specific  segments  that  wtTo  not  ck^r  when  viewed 
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initially,  explore  the  segment  again  while  attending  to  details,  or  merely  pause  and  reflect  on  the  new 
material  before  proceeding. 

The  highest  interactivity  level  allows  the  learner  to  respond  to  video,  altering  what  is  seen 
and  heard.  Artificial  intelligence  incorporated  into  a  computer  program  branches  the  learner  to  a 
specific  video  segment  based  on  his  or  her  response.  Such  highly  interactive  strategies  also  allow 
programs  to  collect  information  about  student  progress  and  provide  feedback  accordingly.  Tliis 
facilitates  guided  exploration,  practice  with  immediate  feedback,  and  opportunities  for  students  to 
meaningfully  apply  w4iat  was  learned  in  a  non-threatening  environment. 

For  example,  in  the  Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor  Carl  Berger 
created  an  "interactive  fiction"  project  called  Klepto  (Staff,  1992,  p.  15).  This  videodisc  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  scenes  in  which  a  hypothetical  classroom  incident-  -in  one  case,  the  discovery  of  some 
missing  classroom  equipment-provides  the  viewer  with  a  series  of  choices  about  how  to  handle  the 
problem.  After  seeing  a  video  segment,  the  viewer  is  required  to  make  a  series  of  decisions  about 
how  to  respond  to  the  incident.  Through  program  branching,  the  viewer  can  observe  various 
outcomes  of  their  choices;  "Each  choice  will  lead  a  participant  to  specific  consequences.  The  goal  of 
the  program  is  not  to  suggest  a  right  way  to  handle  a  specific  classroom  problem,  but  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  class  discussion  and  exploration  of  consequences  of  different  responses"  (p.  15). 

Some  other  appropriate  uses  of  interactive  video  instruction  have  been  suggested  by 
Dowding  (1991).  He  maintains  that  interactive  video  instruction  can  be  effectively  used  to  1)  simulate 
operational  consoles,  in  which  students  can  practice  actual  operations  on  simulated  equipment;  2) 
teach  concepts  and  skills  when  immediate,  objective,  or  visual  feedback  is  required;  and  3)  teach 
knowledge  or  skills  that  could  be  enhanced  through  the  use  of  visualization.  For  these  uses, 
interactive  video  "can  be  used  in  the  classroom  to  describe  basic  system  characteristics,  capabilities, 
and  limitations;  to  show  background  and  operational  theories  and  principles;  and  to  demonstrate 
complex  relationships"  (p.  308). 

Interactive  video  instruction  is  particularly  effective  for  training  motor  skills,  procedures,  or 
processes.  Dowding  (1991)  states,  for  example,  that  interactive  video  is  "extremely  effective  in 
providing  instruction  and  performance  in  advanced  operations  and  tactical  decision-making  through 
simulation  of  tactical  situations"  (p.  308).  For  these  tasks,  interactive  video  instruction  can  utilize 
behavioral  modeling  techniques  to  teach  procedures  or  skills.  The  required  skill  or  procedure  can  be 
displayed  through  a  video  presentation,  an  "expert"  can  demonstrate  the  correct  performance  while 
clearly  delineating  each  step,  and  then  students  can  be  required  to  practice  the  procedure  through 
simulation  of  the  operation  (p.  308). 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  education  and  training  is  to  enable  students  to  use  the  skills  and 
knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom  to  accomplish  meaningful  goals  in  the  real  world.  Interactive 
video  instruction  that  closely  simulates  that  real-world  environment  can  prepare  students  for  those 
experiences.  Interactive  videodisc  instruction  can  allow  students  to  practice  performing  operations  or 
to  learn  processes  that  are  normally  difficult  or  impossible  to  safely  execute  in  the  real  world  until  the 
student  has  gained  considerable  skill  and  experience.  For  example,  interactive  video  incorporating 
real  footage  is  often  used  to  train  pilots  to  land  a  plane  under  emergency  situations.  Or,  it  is  used  to 
train  students  in  the  classroom  to  perform  tasks  that  require  expensive,  easily  damaged  equipment  or 
the  execution  of  potentially  hazardous  procedures.  In  an  educational  environment,  this  type  of 
interactivity  permits  students  to  freely  investigate  phenomena  such  as  chemical  reactions,  in 
significantly  less  time  than  required  for  traditional  laboratory  exploration  (Hoffer,  et  al.,  1992). 

The  Incorporation  of  Instructional  Design  Principles 

Consequently,  for  video  to  truly  be  a  useful  educational  tool,  it  must  be  used  for  those 
educational  tasks  for  which  it  is  best  suited  and  incorporated  a  level  of  interactivity  that  facilitates  the 
maximum  amount  of  learning  possible.  However,  as  Smith  and  Lehman  (1988)  warn,  in  order  to  use 
interactive  video  to  create  effective  educational  products,  sound  instructional  design  principles  must 
be  also  be  used. 

In  a  previous  article  (Mitchell,  Suprise,  &  Ray,  1993),  we  outlined  several  teaching  principles  that 
apply  to  the  development  of  instructional  materials.  These  important  guidelines  are  based  on 
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information  from  many  disciplines;  such  as  Learning  Theory;  Information  Processing  and  Problem 
Solving;  Perception;  Graphic  Design;  Cartography;  and  Instructional  Design.  Although  often 
articulated  with  different  terminology;  there  appear  to  be  some  teaching  principles  common  to  these 
perspectives:  1)  prepare  the  learner;  2)  attract  and  direct  the  learner's  attention;  3)  guide  the  learner 
through  successive  steps  of  complexity;  4)  present  the  material  repeatedly  in  a  variety  of  contexts;  5) 
provide  a  vehicle  for  practice  with  immediate  feedback;  and  6)  make  connections  between  new 
information  and  old  information;  showing  how  it  fits  into  the  "big  picture,"  These  guidelines  help 
ensure  that  the  learner's  attention  is  focused  on  the  appropriate  information;  that  the  concept  is 
presented  in  different  context  to  promote  generalization;  that  the  learner  has  an  opportunity  to  apply 
and  interact  with  the  information;  and  that  this  process  will  be  mediated  by  guidance  and  frequent 
feedback.  ThuS;  these  six  principles  represent  a  condensation  of  the  learning  theory  literature 
articulated  as  "design  tips"  backed  by  decades  of  empirical  research  and  practical  use.  These 
principles  may  be  particularly  helpful  when  designing  interactive  video  instruction. 

Prepare  the  learner 

Video  can  be  used;  for  example;  to  prepare  the  learner  by  placing  new  information  into  a 
context  that  is  relevant  to  students.  It  is  motivating  for  students  to  see  a  relationship  between  what  is 
presented  in  class  and  what  occurs  in  their  own  lives.  For  example;  by  beginning  a  lesson  on  sleep 
physiology  with  a  short  video  clip  that  relates  sleep  deprivation;  a  common  problem  for  students,  to 
alcohol  use  can  make  the  study  of  this  topic  more  interesting  and  engaging  for  students. 

Attract  and  direct  the  learner's  attention 

Video  also  seems  to  naturally  attract  students'  attention,  but  as  we  have  previously  discussed, 
with  a  minimal  level  of  interactivity;  it  can  also  serve  as  a  medium  to  help  distinguish  critical  features 
of  a  new  concept.  Often;  what  appears  obvious  to  the  educator;  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  students. 
Showing  an  appropriate  video  clip;  and  then  returning  to  segments  and  discussing  the  salient 
features  that  are  depicted  can  help  students  sort  through  and  focus  on  the  most  important  points. 

Guide  the  learner  through  successive  steps  of  complexity 

Video  can  be  used  to  guide  learners  through  successive  steps  of  complexity;  reinforcing 
accomplishments  as  they  proceed.  As  compared  to  the  mere  linear  presentation  of  content,  the 
incorporation  of  video  allows  the  learner  to  progress  from  introductory  clips  that  create  a  context  for 
new  concepts;  to  video  segments  that  show  applications  of  the  concepts  to  real  world  problems;  to 
interactive  exercises  that  allow  students  to  interact  with  video  to  practice  what  they  have  learned.  In 
the  sleep  deprivation  example  cited  above;  video  is  used  to  guide  the  learner  through  deeper  levels  of 
understanding  by  first  showing  several  circumstances  under  which  sleep  deprivation  is  studied, 
methods  used  to  measure  brain  wave  components  during  sleep;  and  finally  still  motion  video  frames 
depicting  wave  components  present  in  sleep  pattems.  Students  are  encouraged  to  visualize  more  and 
more  complex  applications  of  these  ideas  and  are  given  an  opportunity  to  "measure"  brain  waves. 

Present  material  repeatedly  in  a  variety  of  contexts 

Video  can  also  facilitate  learning  through  the  incorporation  of  successive  clips  that  place  new 
content  in  varied  contexts.  Digitized  video  now  allows  designers  to  incorporate  short  clips  from 
many  sources  into  one  seamless  instructional  piece.  These  "repeated  presentations"  have  significant 
effects  on  cognitive  development  (Hoffer  et  al.;  1992).  Research  has  shown  that  when  successive 
examples  of  concepts  are  separated  in  time;  they  are  less  likely  to  be  active  in  working  memory  at 
once  (Anderson;  1981;  cited  in  Hoffer  et  al.,  1992;  p.  10).  When  students  can  observe  effects  in  only  a 
fow  minutes  via  interactive  videO;  they  are  more  likely  to  recognize  patterns  in  the  results  unlikely  to 
be  seen  in  the  fragmented  view  of  the  typical  classroom  or  laboratory  environment.  Also;  repeated 
presentatit>ns  of  concepts  in  varied  contexts  facilitates  generalization. 
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Provide  a  vehicle  for  practice  with  immediate  feedback 

Most  importantly,  students  need  an  opportunity  to  apply  this  new  information  m  a  meaningful 
wav/  not  just  as  an  isolated  homework  assignment,  but  through  a  variety  of  strategies  that  also 
provide  immediate  feedback  for  their  efforts.  A  video  program  created  by  Dr.  Michael  Valentine 
(Knapp-Minick,  Gottron,  &  Loven,  1991)  called  'Talk  To  Me  Teacher"  represents  an  excellent  example 
of  video  used  to  provide  hands-on  practice  with  learned  material.  In  this  example,  video  is  used  by 
students  to  practice  effective  communication  skills  for  classroom  discipline.  A  video  segment  is 
presented  showing  a  typical  disruptive  classroom  incident.  As  the  teacher  in  the  video  attempts  to 
diffuse  disruptive  behavior,  the  student  records  any  instances  of  unclear  communication  displayed 
by  the  teacher.  Then  the  student  is  given  a  choice  of  statements  to  use  to  intervene  and  immediately 
sees  the  effects  of  this  choice;  either  the  disruptive  behavior  ceases  or  escalates.  Students  can  practice 
classroom  intervention  and  communication  skills  in  a  non-threatening  environment,  repeat  the 
exercise,  and  receive  immediate  feedback  regarding  their  progress. 

Make  connections  between  new  information  and  old  information 

Finally,  implementing  these  instructional  principles  helps  to  ensure  that  students  make 
connections  between  what  they  have  learned  in  the  past  to  new  information,  helping  them  to 
formulate  "the  big  picture"  and  to  show  how  each  element  fits.  These  interconnections  enable 
learners  to  combine  ideas,  infer,  extrapolate,  or  otherwise  reason  from  them  and  thus  formulate 
concepts  "beyond  the  information  given"  (Bruner,  1973,  cited  in  Hoffer  et  al.,  1992).  Video  is  an 
especially  effective  tool  for  helping  students  make  these  connections  because  it  can  present  real  life 
applications  of  concepts  that  could  not  otherwise  be  created  in  the  classroom.  As  Dede  (1987) 
concludes,  "A  delivery  system  of  visual  media  capable  of  supporting  learner  interactivity  while  at  the 
same  time  facilitating  interconnectivity  of  images  and  symbols  has  the  potential  to  become  an 
extremely  powerful  education  tool"  (cited  in  Hoffer  et  al.,  1992). 

In  conclusion,  when  approaching  an  instructional  need,  it  is  important  to  carefully  consider  the 
different  instructional  media  available  to  determine  how  that  need  could  best  be  satisfied.  In  some 
cases,  interactive  video  instruction  will  satisfy  that  need;  in  some  cases,  it  will  not.  Yet,  video 
designers  and  computer  developers  often  apply  this  emerging  and  promising  technology  to  many 
instructional  problems  based  on  its  known  merit  and  unquestionable  power.  The  result  is  a-  very 
expensiive  interactive  video  module  that  yields  "no  significant  difference"  or  that  results  in  learning 
that  is  equivalent  to  what  could  have  been  accomplished  through  simple  stand-up  classroom 
instruction  or  laboratory  work. 

Therefore,  video  can  be  an  effective  educational  tool  if  it  is  used  for  those  applications  for  which 
it  is  best  suited;  to  introduce  material,  to  help  learners  visualize  the  key  points  of  a  concept,  to  relate 
them  to  other  concepts,  and  to  help  students  see  real  world  applications  of  ideas  explored  in  the 
classroom.  Furthermore,  video  must  be  incorporated  into  the  lesson  with  strategic  planning 
according  to  accepted  principles  of  instructional  design.  It  can  be  used  to  promote  understanding  by 
attracting  and  directing  students'  attention  to  critical  features  of  the  material,  by  placing  it  in  a  context 
that  is  fan^iliar  to  them  and  which  gradually  increases  in  complexity,  and  by  allowing  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  apply  this  information  to  promote  connections  to  what  they  already  know.  If  these 
principles  are  carefully  applied  to  the  design  of  video  in  interactive  modules,  educators  can  begin  to 
capture  its  powerful  educational  effects. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  hypermedia  applications  that  support  the 
development  of  historical  thinking.  It  focuses  on  the  desi^  of  a  particular  hypermedia  application. 
Set  On  Freedom^  and  presents  preliminary  research,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  on  its  use  in  a 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  classroom.  Findings,  which  include  an  increased  propensity  to  discover 
links  between  historical  data  and  more  empathetic  understandings  of  historical  events  after  using  the 
application,  suggest  that  hypermedia  can  indeed  be  designed  to  support  historical  thinking. 


History  is  an  ill-structured  domain.  Thinking  about  history  entails  more  than  simple  familiarity  with 
important  facts  and  concepts;  it  involves  being  able  to  conceptualize  historical  events  from  multiple 
perspectives  and  to  relate  diverse  historical  data  within  these.  Historical  thinking,  according  to  Booth  (1984), 
is  neither  inductive  nor  deductive.  It  is  rather  critical  thinking  that  is  divergent,  subjective,  and  focused  on 
"human  situations  and  the  complex  web  of  relationships  embedded  in  them."  (Langer,  1992,  3)  Downey 
(1991,  1)  defines  historical  thinking  as  the  ability  "to  empathize  with  people  of  other  times  and  cultures;  to  see 
relationships,  including  causal  relationships,  over  time;  to  formulate  concepts  of  historical  time;  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  past  (everything  that  ever  happened)  and  history  (what  we  make  of  it)." 

Teachers  of  history  would  like  to  elicit  historical  thinking  among  their  students.  They  want  their  students 
to,  in  some  sense,  participate  in  the  kinds  of  conversations  and  activities  in  which  historisms  participate. 
Students,  however,  are  not  historians.  They  lack  both  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  "do  history "  The 
problem  is  how  to  encourage  students  to  create  their  own  meanings  around  historical  events  while  providing 
them  with  sufficient  historical  information  and  enough  structure  to  do  so  (Seixas,  1993). 

That  is  where  hypermedia  comes  in.  Hypermedia  has  enormous  potential  for  supporting  the  development 
of  historical  thinking  because  it  is  open,  nonlinear,  and  heterogeneous  in  ways  other  media  is  not.  Of 
particular  interest  in  this  regard  is  Spiro  and  Jehng's  (1990,  p.  170)  notion  of  the  "criss-crossed  conceptual 
landscape,"  of  critical  understanding  in  ill-structured  domains  as  evolving  through  the  revisiting  of  similar 
materials  from  differing  conceptual  perspectives.  Hypermedia,  they  argue,  supports  nonlinear,  associative 
links  between  materials  that  make  explicit  this  criss-crossing  process.  Hypermedia  can  thus  physically 
represent  information  in  ways  that  model  the  cognitive  representations  characteristic  of  critical  thinking  in  ill- 
structured  domains.  Materials  that  model  cognitive  processes  have  been  shown  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
similar  patterns  of  thought  (Salomon,  1981;  Shapiro  &  Spoehr,  1992;  Swan  &  Black,  1993). 

Hypermedia  has  another  advantage  over  traditional  text-based  materials  for  the  development  of  historical 
thinking.  Hypermedia  supports  the  integration  of  a  variety  of  media,  video  in  particular.  Video  promotes 
affective  understandings  (Greenfield,  1984).  The  integration  of  video  and  text  in  hypermedia  can  thus 
encourage  the  utilization  of  differing  mental  representations  to  think  in  ways  that  are  both  empathetic  and 
analytic. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  hypermedia  to  support  the  development  of  historical  thinking 
Its  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  hypermedia  materials  can  be  created  which  foster  students'  critical  thinking 
about  history  by  focusing  on  the  design  of  a  particular  hypermedia  application.  Set  On  Freedom.  The  first  part 
of  the  paper  discusses  that  design;  the  second  part  of  the  paper  describes  the  results  of  preliminary  classroom 
research. 

Design  of  Set  On  Freedom 

Set  On  hreedom  is  a  hypermedia  application  that  combines  text,  graphics,  and  video  footage  in  a  rich 
collection  of  images  and  information  about  the  American  civil  rights  movement  It  covers  the  period  in 
history  ranging  from  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  Supreme  Court  decision  ending  legal  segregation  in 
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public  schools  (1954),  to  the  demolition  of  Resurrection  City  in  Washington,  DC  (1968).  It  combines  textual 
information  describing  the  people,  places,  issues,  and  events  of  the  period,  video  footage,  still  photographs, 
primary  source  documents,  maps,  and  a  timeline  in  a  single  screen,  full  color,  ToolBook  application.  The 
application  also  contains  a  variety  of  structures  for  organizing  and  navigating  this  information  in  ways  we 
hope  will  lead  students  to  multiple  views  of  the  conceptual  landscape  (Spiro  and  Jehng,  1990)  it  describes. 

Heller  (1990)  and  others  (See  Hammond,  1989;  Nelson  &  Palumbo,  1992)  suggest  that  h>'permedia 
systems  be  provided  with  navigational  structures,  such  as  indexes  and  maps,  which  continuously  reorient  users 
to  their  conceptual  structures.  Spoehr  (1992)  has  found  that  differing  organizations  presented  through  such 
tools  can  lead  to  differences  in  users*  conceptualizations  of  the  information  they  contain.  In  designing  Set  On 
hreedom,  our  aim  was  to  give  users  navigational  tools  which  not  only  continuously  reorient  them  to  its 
conceptual  structure,  but  which  themselves  offer  multiple  structural  orientations  to  the  materials. 

Macro  Organization 

On  a  macro  level.  Set  On  Freedom  organizes  information  about  the  civil  rights  movement  from  four 
different  general  perspectives  -  People,  Places,  Events,  and  Viewpoints  -  which  we  hope  will  encourage  and 
facilitate  students'  development  of  deeper,  more  thematic  perspectives  of  their  own.  Each  perspective  is 
instantiated  as  a  submenu  with  a  graphical  interface  that  is  accessible  from  anywhere  in  the  application.  The 
explicit  structure  of  the  application  takes  its  users  from  the  submenus  to  the  screen{s)  containing  information 
on  specific  menu  items  and  then  back  again  to  the  submenus  reorienting  them  to  these  structures.  When  a 
user  chooses  a  particular  item  in  a  submenu,  it  turns  gray  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  visited,  allowing  the  user 
to  systematically  explore  a  particular  perspective. 

The  People  section  is  directly  accessed  from  an  alphabetical  listing  that  ii.:ludes  digitized  photographs  of 
the  people  named.  It  contains  short  biographies  of  seventy-four  people  who  figured  prominently  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  their  pictures,  video  footage,  and  writings  by  or  about  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  design  of  this 
section  will  encourage  students  to  make  connections  between  people,  to  see  the  influence  of  events  on  ordinary 
people's  lives,  and,  most  especially,  to  see  the  influence  that  ordinary  lives  can  have  on  history. 

The  Places  section  is  directly  accessed  through  a  map  of  the  United  States.  !t  provides  geographical  as 
well  as  historical  information  about  twenty-eight  cities  and  video  footage  of  the  important  civil  rights  activities 
that  took  place  in  them.  Screens  in  the  Places  section  also  include  state  maps  which  show  the  location  of  the 
city  being  discussed  and  the  locations  of  other  cities  in  the  state  that  are  included  in  the  section.  Clicking  on 
the  place  markers  of  these  other  cities  will  take  the  user  to  the  screens  which  discuss  them.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  spatial  design  will  encourage  students  to  make  geographical  connections  between  historical  events,  and  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  influence  place  has  in  history. 

The  Events  section  o^Set  On  Freedom  describes  forty-five  major  civil  rights  events  in  some  detail.  Each 
event  is  accessed  from  a  scrolling  timeline  that,  it  is  hoped,  will  encourage  students  to  develop  concepts  of 
historical  time  and  to  see  relationships  between  historical  events.  Clicking  on  a  date  on  the  timeline  pops  up  a 
list  of  events  that  happened  in  that  year.  Clicking  on  the  event  takes  the  user  to  screens  giving  a  narrative 
description  and  video  footage  and/or  still  photographs  of  the  event.  Many  screens  in  the  Events  section  are 
also  linked  to  primary  source  documents. 

The  Viewpoints  section  is  accessed  either  from  a  list  of  the  twelve  topics  discussed,  or  from  an 
alphabetical  listing  (similar  to  the  People  menu)  of  the  eiglUeen  people  who  discuss  one  or  more  of  these 
topics.  It  adopts  a  present-day  perspective  to  present  the  video-taped  reflections  of  a  variety  of  people. 
Discussants  in  this  section  address  thematic  issues  and  provide  sometimes  controversial  commentary  that  we 
hope  will  start  students  thinking  more  critically  about  the  civil  rights  movement.  Viewpoints  .screens  also 
include  text  describing  the  topic  or  giving  short  biographies  of  the  people  speaking,  and  frequently  link  to 
primary  source  documents. 

Micro  Ofganization 

On  a  micro  level,  hotwords  embedded  in  the  text  of  most  screens,  linking  icons  located  outside  that  text, 
and  a  topical  index  located  outside  the  main  sections  of  the  application  create  a  secondary,  web-likc  structure 
through  which  users  can  criss-cross  the  conceptual  landscape  encompassed  by  Set  On  f'reedom 

Hotwords  embedded  in  the  text  of  the  application  are  shown  in  blue.  Clicking  on  them  will  take  useis  to 
other  screens  in  that  or  differing  sections  of  the  application  which  examine  the  item  from  a  different 
perspective  and/or  in  greater  detail.   Besides  the  screens  accessed  througli  the  sectional  submenus.  Set  On 
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hreeci<fm  also  contains  screens  which  give  expanded  information  on  various  organizations,  movements, 
historical  events,  governmental  actions,  etc.  which  don't  exactly  fit  within  the  given  perspectives.  These 
screens  can  only  be  accessed  through  the  hotwords  and  index  listings  and  the  secondary  web  they  help  create 

In  addition  to  hotwords,  many  screens  also  have  linking  icons  located  outside  their  text  on  which  the  user 
can  click  for  explicitly  differing  perspectives.  Every  screen  in  the  People  and  Places  sections,  for  example, 
has  arrows  that  will  take  the  user  to  screens  describing  the  events  in  which  they  figured  prominently  Many 
of  the  People.  Places\  and  Events  screens  have  icons  linking  them  to  topics  in  the  I'lewpoints  section.  From 
every  topic  screen  in  the  I  'iewpoints  section,  the  user  can  choose  to  find  out  more  about  the  people  speaking 
and  hear  them  speak  on  other  topics.  From  every  person  screen  in  that  section,  the  user  can  choose  to  find  out 
more  about  a  particular  topic  and  hear  what  other  people  have  to  say  about  it. 

Finally,  a  topical  index,  similar  to  those  commonly  found  in  printed  books,  is  accessible  from  all  screens 
m  Set  ( )n  Freedom.  The  index  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  topics,  with  all  the  major  references  to  each  such 
topic  in  the  entire  application  listed  under  its  headings.  Both  these  headings  and  the  individual  references  are 
"hot"  —  clicking  on  them  will  take  users  to  the  page  or  pages  on  which  they  can  be  found.  From  the  topical 
index,  an  index  of  primary  source  documents  is  also  available.  The  index  of  primary  source  documents 
provides  access  to  the  thirty-eight  texts  associated  with  Set  On  P^eeclom,  and  can  be  viewed  by  title,  author,  or 
date  of  publication 

The  hotwords,  the  linking  icons,  and  the  topical  index  provide  three  conceptually  different  ways  that  users 
can  follow  their  own  associative  paths  through  Set  On  Freedom  (Spiro  and  Jehng,  1990).  The  hotwords  are 
embedded  in  its  narrative  and  descriptive  passages  and  are  most  like  elaborations  of,  or  digressions  on,  single 
ideas.  The  linking  icons  are  separate  from  the  texts,  and  the  links  they  provide  are  named,  more  like  cross- 
references  to  people,  places,  events,  and/or  reflections  that  are  related  to  those  being  covered.  The  topical 
index,  like  its  print  analog,  provides  sets  of  entries  collected  under  single  headings  but  accessible  as  sets  only 
through  the  index  listings.  It  is  hoped  that  by  giving  users  multiple  concrete  representations  of  these  diffeiing 
kinds  of  associative  connections  we  will  encourage  them  to  think  relationally  about  history  without  leading 
them  to  believe  there  are  "correct"  interpretations  of  it. 

Formal  Structure 

Set  On  Freedom  also  encourages  a  criss-crossing  of  its  conceptual  landscape  on  a  formal  level.  All  of  the 
screens  contain  text  describing  the  people,  places,  events,  and  topics  involved.  Almost  all  screens  also  contain 
video  icons  on  which  the  user  can  click  to  view  video  footage  and/or  still  photographs  of  a  person,  place, 
event,  or  reflection.  Many  screens  contain  primary  source  icons  on  which  the  user  can  click  to  view  the  text, 
or  excerpts  from  the  text  of,  thirty-eight  important  documents  from  the  period  covered  by  the  application.  All 
the  screens  in  the  People  section  contain  still  images  of  the  people  they  describe.  All  of  the  screens  in  the 
Places  section  contain  maps  Thus,  each  individual  screen  in  the  application  can  be  criss-crossed  from  the 
variety  of  perspectives  afforded  by  a  variety  of  media  representations,  including  the  important  affective 
perspectives  provided  througli  video. 

It  has  been  well  documented  that  video  is  a  powerful  tool  for  affective  learning  (Comstock,  1978;  Howe, 
1^83,  Greenfield,  1984).  Video  has  been  shown  to  change  people's  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  (Howe, 
Greenfield,  1984),  to  influence  their  behaviors  (Comstock,  1978),  and  to  affect  the  ways  in  which  they 
perceive  the  world  (Howe,  1983).  Because  it  is  a  representational  medium,  video  has  the  added  value  of 
giving  its  viewers  a  sense  of  time  and  place  that  cannot  be  gotten  through  any  other  medium.  It  is  thus 
additionally  supportive  of  the  development  of  holistic  and  empathetic  understandings  of  history. 

Set  On  Fre  \lom  includes  often  dramatic,  historical  video  footage  that  we  hope  will  provide  its  users  with 
a  better  sense  ol  the  people,  places,  and  events  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  help  them  to  empathize  with, 
and  so  understand,  its  concerns.  The  application  also  contains  one  half  hour  of  the  videotaped  reflections  of  a 
variety  of  people  that  capture  their  feelings  about  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  so,  personalize  and  make  the 
period  covered  by  the  application  more  accessible  to  students  born  a  decade  or  more  later. 

In  addition  to  video  footage.  Set  On  Freedom  provides  links  to  primary  source  documents  (i.e.  the  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  Supreme  Court  decision;  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  the  Kerner  Commission  report; 
Malcolm  X's  "Message  to  the  Crass  Roots;"  Ella  Baker's  "More  Than  Just  a  Hamburger;"  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s  "Letter  From  Birmingham  City  Jail;"  the  SNCC  "Statement  of  Purpose").  Primary  source  documents  are 
tiie  raw  materials  with  which  historians  work.  It  is  hoped  that  by  providing  links  to  these  resources  within  the 
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Structure  afforded  by  Ihe  application,  we  can  both  give  students  a  feci  for  the  "doing  of  history"  and  put  such 
resources  in  an  understandable  context. 

Differing  media  use  differing  symbol  systems  to  convey  information  (Salomon,  1981).  Text  is  analytic 
and  reflective;  graphics  are  spatial  and  relational;  video  and  still  photographs  are  representational  and 
affective.  The  integration  of  these  differing  sources  of  information  in  hypermedia  encourages  viewing  a  single 
topic  from  the  variety  of  perspectives  afforded  by  a  variety  of  symbol  systems.  Set  On  Freedom  was  designed 
to  bring  together  materials  in  differing  media  formats  within  a  unified  structural  context,  such  that  each  could 
add  to  and  complement  the  representations  afforded  by  the  others. 

Preiiimnary  Research 

Methodology 

In  late  May,  1993,  we  began  investigating  the  use  of  Set  On  Freedom  with  students  in  a  combined  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  classroom  in  a  public  school  in  a  rural  Vermont  community.  All  students  were  white, 
generally  middle  class,  and  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old.  Groups  of  three  and  four  students  were 
asked  to  explore  the  application  for  a  period  of  one  hour  and  a  half  Students'  on-line  sessions  were 
videotaped. 

All  students  were  interviewed  before  and  after  using  the  application  and  both  these  interviews  were  also 
videotaped  At  both  interviews,  students  were  asked  to  tell  what  they  thouglit  "civil  rights"  meant,  what  they 
knew  about  the  American  civil  rights  movement,  and  whether  the  American  civil  rights  movement  was 
meaningful  to  them.  At  both  interviews,  students  were  also  given  printed  sheets  naming  twelve  people, 
places,  issues,  and  events  and  asked  to  identify  items  they  recognized  and  draw  links  between  items  they 
thought  were  related.  Two  versions  of  the  sheets  were  created  so  that  students  could  be  given  differing 
versions  before  and  after  using  the  application.  Half  the  students  were  given  one  version  and  half  the  other 
version  at  the  initial  interview  (and  visa  versa  at  the  final  interview)  to  control  for  possible  differences  in 
students*  knowledge  of  the  differing  items  on  the  two  versions.  At  the  final  interview,  students  were  also 
asked  to  comment  on  their  use  of  Set  On  Freedom. 

Results 

All  students  had  very  positive  reactions  to  their  use  of  Set  On  Freedom.  In  fact,  students  were  so  engaged 
in  reading  the  texts,  watching  the  video,  and  listening  to  the  reflections  of  people  who  had  direct  experience  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  that  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  their  lack  of  verbalization  for  the 
videotaping.  The  tapes  show  engagement,  but  not  the  discourse  we  had  hoped  they  would  elicit.  We  hope  that 
wilvh  further  usage,  and  perhaps  with  task  orientation,  such  conversations  will  evolve. 

Another  positive  finding  was  that  students  had  much  clearer  conceptions  of  the  historical  civil  rights 
movement  after  using  .SV/  On  Freedom.  Before  using  it,  the  majority  of  students  identified  the  American  civil 
rights  movement  as  a  general  movement  to  gain  equal  rights  for  all  people  In  fact,  in  the  initial  interviews, 
women's  rights  were  more  frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  than  were  the  rights  of  Africaii-Aiiiericans 
After  using  Set  On  Freedom^  the  majority  of  students  identified  the  American  civil  rights  movement 
specifically  as  black  Americans'  stniggle  for  equal  treatment.  In  the  final  interviews,  students  were  also  more 
likely  to  name  specific  rights  the  riglU  to  vote,  the  right  to  use  public  facilities,  etc  -  in  connection  with  this 
question,  and  students  often  associated  their  answers  with  visual  images.  This  result  suggests  students  gained 
a  better  sense  of  the  historical  civil  rights  movement  through  the  video  clips  included  in  the  application. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  students  more  frequently  stated  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was  meaningful 
.to  them  after  using ,Vt7  On  freedom  than  before  using  it.  One  boy.  for  example,  initially  said  that  because  he 
v\as  a  wliitc  male  living,  in  Vermont,  the  civil  rights  movement  was  not  important  to  him  After  using  the 
applicntion,  he  said  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was  very  meaningful  to  him  because  he  would  not  want  to 
live  in  a  country-  where  African  Americans  were  treated  so  poorly.  Many  students  had  similar  respx)nscs  aftei 
using  the  application,  and,  interestingly,  many  students  once  again  referred  to  specific  images  from  .SV/  On 
hrceditm  in  these  answers  The  result  suggests  that  video  can  indeed  be  a  catalyst  to  enipatlietic 
understanding  of  historical  events,  and  clearly  deserves  further  investigation 

There  were  also  hints  that  visual  imagery  might  serve  a  kind  of  mnemonic,  organizational  function  vis  a 
VIS  the  cueing  and  clumking  of  students'  mental  representations  of  complex  materials  When  identifying  items 
on  the  printed  response  sheets,  students  frequently  first  described  a  visual  image  from  the  application,  and 
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then  gave  a  verbal  explica*?on  of  it.  It  seems  possible  that  students  were  using  these  visual  images  as  entrees 
to  the  information  in  their  memories  about  the  people,  places,  and  events  they  were  discussing.  One  is 
reminded  here  of  the  Greek  art  of  memory  theater,  a  technology  of  memory  whereby  pre-literate  Greek  orators 
would  memorize  long  speeches  by  associating  different  parts  of  them  with  objects  within  the  building  in  which 
they  were  to  be  delivered.  As  they  delivered  a  speech,  the  orators  would  then  use  the  objects  as  visual  cues  to 
call  up  the  associated  parts  of  the  speech.  Memory  theater  thus  might  be  a  useful  analogy  for  hypermedia 
design,  and  visual  images  purposely  employed  as  markers  for  complex  ideas  and/or  sets  of  ideas. 

Students'  responses  on  the  printed  response  sheets  were  recorded  in  terms  of  the  number  of  items 
identified  and  the  number  of  links  recognized.  They  were  analyzed  by  comparing  means  in  both  categories 
before  and  after  using  the  application  using  single-sided  t-tests.  Table  1  gives  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  the  number  of  items  students  identified  on  the  response  sheets  before  and  after  using  Sef  On 
I''rceJ(tm  Table  2  gives  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  number  of  connections  students  made 
between  items  before  and  after  using  Set  On  Freedom. 

Table  1 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Items  Selected  Before  and  After  Using  Application 

Mean  SD 
Before  4.89  2.05 

After  6.05  1.96 

Table  2 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Links  Drawn  Before  and  After  Using  Application 

Mean  SD 
Before  1.00  1.33 

After  2.74  1.99 

The  results  show  that  students  perceived  significantly  more  linkages  between  people,  places,  issues,  and 
events  after  using  the  application  (t  =  5.362;  p  <  .01),  even  though  they  only  identified  slightly  more  items  in 
the  final  interview  (t  =  1.205;  p  >  .10).  It  is  not  surprising  that  students  did  not  identify  significantly  more 
items  after  using  Set  On  Freedom.  The  groups  saw  on  average  only  15  of  the  over  350  screens  in  the 
application.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  significantly  more  items  identified  in  the  final  interview  makes  the  fact  that 
students  recognized  a  significantly  greater  number  of  links  between  the  items  more  meaningful.  If  the 
students  had  identified  both  more  items  and  more  links,  it  would  not  have  been  clear  whether  their 
identification  of  more  links  resulted  from  a  greater  propensity  to  search  out  links  or  simply  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  familiar  with  more  items.  That  students  perceived  more  links  without  recognizing  more  items 
suggests  that  their  use  of  the  application  encouraged  them  to  make  more  connections  between  historical  facts 
and  concepts. 

Discussion 

Our  preliminary  research,  then,  suggests  that  hypermedia  applications  can  be  designed  in  ways  that 
support  students'  development  of  historical  thinking.  In  particular,  the  finding  that  students  identified  more 
links  between  items,  but  not  more  items,  on  the  printed  response  sheets  after  using  Set  On  Freedom  points  to 
the  efficacy  of  a  particular  hypermedia  structure  for  encouraging  a  particular  kind  of  historical  thinking,  the 
ability  to  see  relationships  between  historical  events.  (Downey,  1991;  Langer,  1992).  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  students'  use  of  the  explicit,  interactive  links  embedded  in  Set  On  Freedom  prompted  them  to 
adopt  similar,  relational  habits  of  thought  (Salomon,  1981;  Spiro  and  Jehng,  1990;  Shapiro  &  Spoehr,  1991, 
Swan  &  Black,  1993).  The  preliminary  research  also  suggests  that  video  included  in  hypermedia  may  help 
students  develop  clearer  and  more  empathic  understandings  of  people,  places,  and  events  of  other  times  and 
cultures  (Downey,  1 99 1 ;  Langer,  1 992).  These  results  clearly  deserve  further  investigation,  as  do  several  other 
issues  addressed  in  the  design  of  Set  On  Freedom,  but  not  in  the  preliminary  research. 

One  issue  clearly  not  addressed  by  the  preliminary  research  is  the  potential  of  hypermedia  for  helping 
students  to  develop  rich  understandings  of  historical  periods  through  revisiting  materials  describing  them  from 
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a  variety  of  conceptual  perspectives  (Spiro  &  Jehng,  1990).  Not  only  would  such  development  require  far 
more  time  than  was  available  for  this  preliminary  study,  but,  in  our  opinion,  could  only  take  place  when 
mediated  by  a  good  teacher.  A  similar  observation  can  be  made  concerning  the  development  of  rich 
conversations  about  history  (Langer,  19992:  Seixas,  1993).  Our  preliminary  research  suggests  that  students 
using  Set  On  Freedom  were  beginning  to  acquire  habits  of  thought  conducive  to  the  development  of  rich 
understandings  and  supportive  of  historical  conversations,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  will 
develop.  Future  research  will  explore  these  issues,  and,  in  particular,  the  effects  of  specific  classroom 
strategies  for  the  use  of  the  application  on  the  development  of  historical  thinking  and  classroom  discourse. 
We  are  especially  interested  in  the  possible  effects  of  task  orientation  and  cooperative  learning  on  students' 
development  of  historical  thinking. 

An  unanticipated  finding  from  the  preliminary  research  also  deserves  further  investigation.  This  is  the 
sugge',tion  that  visual  imagery  might  have  had  a  mnemonic  function  in  the  students'  mental  representations  of 
the  m.tterial  they  covered.  It  seems  possible  that  students  used  their  memories  of  visual  images  to  collect, 
organ  .ze,  and  cue  their  recollections  of  information  about  the  people,  places,  events,  and  issues  they  explored. . 
If  this  was  in  fact  taking  place,  the  phenomenon  could,  indeed  should,  be  exploited  in  hypermedia  design. 
The  possibility  clearly  merits  future  investigation. 
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Abstract:  The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  construct  an  Intelligent  CAI(ICAI) 
with  the  function  of  knowledg?  acquisition  by  the  theory  of  Explanation-Based 
Learning(EBL).  In  this  paper,  we  describe  a  learning  system  which  acquires 
strategic  knowledge  l)y  EBG  algorithm.  In  particular,  the  mechanism  of  an 
inference  engine,  the  reasoning  process  to  generate  an  expert's  explanation  and 
the  method  to  acquire  strategic  knowledge  are  discussed.  Moreover,  the  method 
to  apply  the  acquired  strategic  knowledge  is  proposed. 


1  Introduction 

In  general,  as  a  human  goes  on  learning,  his  problem  solving  behavior  is  improved.  One  reason  for 
this  improvement  is  considered  to  be  that  as  a  human  acquires  the  knowledge  called  "  macro- rules"  which 
make  problem  solving  more  efficient.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  formalize  macro-rules  as  meta-knowledge  in 
a  domain  knowledge  base  for  Intelligent  CAI(ICAI)[1,2,5].  Therefore,  we  have  been  developing  the  ICAI 
which  automatically  acquires  the  useful  knowledge  from  the  domain  experts.  As  the  experts  give  the 
learning  system  instructions  of  how  to  solve  given  problems,  the  system  extracts  the  strategic  knowledge 
of  problem  solving  from  the  instructions  by  generalizing  them.  Then,,  the  educational  system  teaches 
and  coaches  students,  based  on  the  acquired  strategic  knowledge.  By  replacing  a  student  as  an  expert, 
that  is,  by  making  a  student  give  instructions  instead  of  an  expert,  the  system  would  extract  a  student's 
strategic  knowledge. 

To  realize  these  issues,  the  aim  of  this  study  is  to  design  and  construct  an  ICAI  with  the  function  of 
knowledge  acquisition  by  the  theory  of  Explanation-Based  Learning  (EBL)[3,4].  This  paper  describes  the 
mechanism  of  machine  learning  system  which  can  acquire  strategic  knowledge  on  problem  solving  from 
the  instruction-sequence  given  by  an  expert. 

Chapter  2  examines  the  asserted  knowledge  in  the  problem  solving  process.  Chapter  3  discusses 
the  method  to  acquire  the  strategic  knowledge.  First,  the  configuration  of  the  learning  system  that 
automatically  acquires  the  strategic  knowledge  is  described.  Secondly,  the  type  of  expert's  instructions 
are  analyzed.  Then,  we  discuss  how  the  system  interprets  the  expert's  instructions,  and  how  the  system 
extracts  the  strategic  knowledge.  In  Chapter  4,  we  propose  how  to  use  the  acquired  knowledge. 

2  The  asserted  knowledge  in  the  problem  solving  process 

The  domain  which  is  handled  in  this  study  is  the  tasks  of  physics  (the  question  on  the  composition 
and  decomposition  of  vectors)  at  a  high  school  level.  The  problem  solving  process  in  this  subject  matter 
includes  the  following  steps: 

Stepl:  To  understand  the  sentences  of  a  given  problem. 

Step2:  To  add  extensional  semantics  information  related  to  the  sentences  of  a  given  problem. 

Step3:  To  make  the  appropriate  mathematical  expressions  related  to  some  parts  in  the  structure  of  a  given 
problem. 
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Figure  1:  The  relationship  among  the 
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Figure  2:  The  internal  expression  for  the 
domain  knowledge 


Step4:  To  solve  the  expressions,  and  calculate  the  values  corresponding  to  the  attributes  of  the  objects. 

Wo  assume  that  the  solution  of  a  given  problem  is  obtained  by  repeating  the  steps  from  Stop2  to 
Step4.  In  order  to  construct  the  system  which  handles  such  a  problem  solving  procesj;,  tlie  following 
knowledge  was  prepared  for  the  domain  theory. 

(1)  The  knowledge  for  understanding  the  structure  of  a  problem. 

(2)  The  knowledge  for  inducing  the  appropriate  formula  from  the  problem  structure. 

(3)  The  knowledge  for  solving  an  equation. 

(4)  The  knowledge  for  solving  plane  trigonometry. 

(5)  The  knowledge  of  a  dictionary  on  the  concepts/  technical  terms. 

Figure  1  shows  the  relations  among  (2), (3)  and  (4)  in  this  system.  The  figure  shows  that  the  fornmlas 
related  to  three  variables  of  speed,  time,  and  distance  can  be  applied  to  part  of  the  problem  structure, 
that  is,  "the  speed  of  boatl  is  10  m/s"  and  "the  distance  to  which  boatl  moves  is  50  m'\  and  new 
information,  that  is,  how  long  it  takes  for  hoatl  to  move  across  the  river  is  added  to  the  structure  of  the 
problem.  Figure  2  shows  the  internal  expression  for  the  domain  knowledge  in  this  system. 

3    The  method  to  acquire  the  strategic  knowledge  on  problem 
solving 

3.1    The  configuration  of  the  learning  system 

When  the  leaning  system  is  given  a  problem  by  an  expert,  the  system  learns  how  to  solve  it  from 
problem  solving  statements  specified  by  the  expert.  The  system  tries  to  find  an  appropriate  e<iuivalent 
operator-se<iuea('e  by  analyzing  this  process  and  generalizes  them.  Simply,  the  system  extracts  strategic 
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Figure  3:  The  configuration  of  the  system  to  acquire  the  strategic  knowledge 

knowledgo,  which  in.proves  its  problem  solving  performance,  from  expert's  instructions.  In  this  study 
the  strategic  knowledge  is  the  one  that  facilitates  to  solve  problems  efficiently  with  prediction,  which  is 
relate<l  to  planning  an<i  intention.  Figure  3  shows  the  configuration  of  this  learning  system.  The  system 
consists  of  hve  modules  and  a  knowledge  base.  "Natural  Language  Analysis  Module  "  translates  expert's 
instructions  into  the  internal  expressions  which  the  .system  can  interpret.  "Problem  Solving  Module  " 
bu.hls  up  an  explanation-tree.  The  instructions  given  by  experts  are  classified  into  four  different  forms 
Ihrough  the  expert's  instruction  process,  the  system  traces  what  kinds  of  knowledge  is  used  by  the 
expert  "Explanation/Question  Module  "  has  two  functions.  One  is  to  explain  what  kinds  of  knowledge 
IS  used  in  expert's  instructions.  This  function  is  displayed  in  a  window  on  the  screen.  The  other  function 
is  to  confirm  what  attribute  an  expert  asserts  as  a  variable,  to  ask  what  its  value  means  in  the  expression 
Ih.s  module  ,s  driven,  whenever  the  system  is  given  instructions  for  the  former,  and  can't  understand 
the  expert  s  m.structions  for  the  latter.  "Knowledge  Learning  Module  "  builds  up  a  generalization-tree  to 
ac<,u.re  strategic  knowledge.  "Knowledge  Maintenance  Module  "  tunes  up  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the 
domain  knowledge  base. 

This  learning  system  acquires  two  kinds  of  knowledge.  One  is  "macro-rules"  acquired  with  EBG 
algoriUim,  and  the  other  one  is  "heuristic  rules  for  setting  up  the  variables",  which  we  call 
bU  V-rules     Heuristic  rules  for  setting  up  the  variables  is  the  knowledge  to  set  up  attribute-^■alue  of 
an  object,  which  the  expert  wants  to  know,  as  a  variable  in  a  particular  situation. 

3.2    The  method  to  interpret  Instructions 

In  this  section  we  describe  how  to  construct  an  explanation-tree  from  a  sequence  of  instructions  given 
by  experts.  With  a  production  system,  the  system  tries  to  find  the  appropriate  equivalent  operator- 
sequence  by  analyzing  an  expert's  instruction.  The  inference  engine  of  the  production  system  uses  two 
kinds  of  working  memories;  the  first  one  is  to  identify  an  instruction(ii.wm)  and  the  second  one  is  to 
genera  e  an  explanation-tree(exuiode).  The  ii.wms  are  used  in  a  process  to  understand  one  instruction 
when  the  system  regards  its  instruction  as  the  sub-goal.  The  explodes  represent  a  set  of  the  knowledge" 
which  have  =dr..ady  kno«-..  in  a  state  of  the  solving  process.  Figure  4  shows  an  internal  expression  of 
ex-no,les  in  the  .system.  The  1st  argument  of  explodes  is  a  node  number.  The  2nd  argument  shows  the 
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1st :  a  node  number 
2nd:  knowledge 

3rd:  node  numbers  of  precondition  nodes  in  a  list  form 
4th:  an  applied  rule  for  the  precondition  nodes 
5th:  whether  its  knowledge  is  explained  by  experts  or  not 
6th:  the  usablity  in  the  next  reasoning 

Figure  4:  The  memory  to  generate  an  explanation-tree(ex-node) 


knowledge  about  the  attribute,  its  types  of  value,  and  the  value  of  the  object.  The  3rd  argument  holds 
node  numbers  of  precondition  nodes  in  a  list  form.  The  4th  argument  shows  an  applied  rule  for  the 
precondition  nodes.  The  5th  argument  in  exjiodes  shows  whether  its  knowledge  is  explained  by  experts 
or  inferred  by  the  system  itself.  The  6th  argument  represents  whether  the  Inference  Engine  (IE)  can  use 
this  node  or  not  from  now  on.  For  example,  exjiode  11  in  the  figure  4  includes  the  following  contents;  the 
knowledge  that  "a  river  influences  a  boat"  is  resolved  by  using  basic*rule  50  for  1  and  4  nodes,  this  node 
is  inferred  by  the  system  in  the  process  of  identifying  a  given  instruction,  and  IE  can  use  this  node  in  the 
next  reasoning  process.  Figure  5  shows  the  method  to  generate  an  explanation-tree.  The  system  tries  to 
convert  the  problem  sentences  into  the  appropriate  internal  expressions,  v/hich  are  translated  by  ^'Natural 
Language  Analysis  Module",  as  the  initial  state  in  ii.wm.  At  this  time,  the  exuiodes  are  a  state  of  an 
empty  list.  When  an  expert  gives  instructions  to  the  system,  the  system  fills  ii^wms  with  all  information 
of  the  present  exjiodes  and  the  expert's  instruction.  Then,  the  system  regards  the  expert's  instructions 
as  the  sub-goal,  and  understands  its  instructions  by  using  a  production  system.  The  system  continues 
to  infer  by  ir?ans  of  the  deep-first  search  algorithm.  So,  the  system  keeps  a  record  of  the  intermediate 
hypothesis,  until  the  system  could  find  a  given  sub-goal.  Moreover,  to  avoid  a  wasteful  search,  the  system 
keeps  the  information  of  success  or  failure  for  each  nodes.  When  the  meaning  of  instruction  is  understood, 
the  system  adds  the  knowledge,  which  hasn't  been  ever  included  in  exuiodes,  to  exjiodes  in  the  forms  of 
figure  4.  The  system  repeats  this  cycles  until  experts  inputs  "finish  the  work'\ 

We  examined  the  types  of  instructions  which  experts  asserted  in  the  problem  solving  process  on  this 
subject  matter.  As  a  result,  we  found  that  the  following  four  types  of  instructions  are  included  in  the 
explanation  to  solve  problems. 

(1)  Instructions  on  attributes  of  objects,  or  its  attributes  and  values. 

(2)  Instructions  on  defining  attribute-value  of  an  object  as  a  variable. 

(3)  Instructions  on  a  causad  relationship  among  objects. 

(4)  Instructions  on  equations. 

The  system  makes  the  knowledge  processing  corresponding  to  these  four  types  of  the  instructions, 
and  as  a  result  of  it,  the  system  can  identify  the  expert's  problem  solving  process.  The  identification  of 
the  instruction  types  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  adopts  the  method  mentioned  above.  The  system  has  a  function 
to  transform  the  expert's  equation  into  an  equivalent  equation  when  an  expert  gives  the  instruction  type 
of  (4)  to  the  system.  "Instructions  on  defining  attribute-\'alue  of  an  object  as  a  variable"  is  slightly 
different  from  the  knowledge  processing  of  (1),  (3),  and  (4).  Even  though  experts  have  the  knowledge  to 
set  up  attribute-x-alues  of  an  object  as  a  variable  in  a  particular  situation,  the  system  doesn't  have  it.  So 
the  system  acquires  the  knowledge  of  SUV-rules  from  this  instruction. 

3.3    The  method  to  acquire  macro-rules 

In  this  system,  wo  explored  the  method  of  generah/jition  with  EBL  algorithm.  In  general,  a  target 
concept  to  learn  is  given  in  the  framework  of  EBL.  When  the  system  can  solve  a  problem  by  expert's 
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Figure  5:  The  method  to  construct  the  explanation-tree 

instructions,  tlie  solution  becomes  the  target  concept.  Tiie  given  problem  itself  becomes  a  training 
example.  The  system  regards  one  instruction  given  by  the  expert  as  a  trigger  to  resolve  sub-goals. 
Then,  the  instructions  given  by  an  expert  work  as  bias,  and  the  system  constructs  an  explanation-tree. 
The  .sy.stem  generalizes  it  within  the  domain  theory.  The  operationality  criterion  in  this  system  is  the 
procedure  which  extracts  the  macro-rule  from  rule-sequences  within  the  scope  of  causality.  So  the  system 
can  extract  macro-rules  from  an  example  problem.  Figure  6  shows  a  problem  and  the  example  of 
instructions.  Figure  7  shows  the  example  of  the  extracted  macro-rule  and  SUV-rule. 

4  Application  of  the  acquired  strategic  knowledge 

•In  this  chapter,  we  discuss  the  meaning  of  acquiring  strategic  knowledge  on  problem  solving  with  the 
EBL  technique  and  the  method  of  its  application. 

The  learning  system  acquires  the  strategic  knowledge  from  expert's  instructions.  This  acquired  knowl- 
edge IS  reflected  as  the  template  knowledge  in  a  student  model  for  an  ICAI. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  by  making  a  student  give  instructions  instead  of  an  expert,  the  educational 
system  would  extract  a  student's  strategic  knowledge.  So,  when  the  educational  system  diagnoses  a  state 
of  a  student  model,  and  supports  the  student's  learning  activity,  the  strategic  knowledge  is  reflected. 
By  adding  the  acquired  macro-rules  to  the  system,  the  quality  of  explanation  in  the  tutoring  module  is 
improved.  If  macro-rules  are  prepared  for  various  states,  then  the  system  is  able  to  give  an  explanation 
of  solving  for  various  similar  problems.  The  system  gives  some  rough  explanations  to  the  student  who 
understands  well  how  to  solve  problems,  and  details  to  the  student  who  doesn't  understand  it  well.  Then, 
the  system  tries  to  select  the  more  effective  instructional  strategy. 

5  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  described  the  mechanism  of  a  machine  learning  system  which  can  acquire  the  strategic 
knowledge  on  problem  solving  from  the  instruction-sequence  given  by  an  expert.  By  using  this  system 
the  strategic  knowlp.iRP  of  <lomain  knowledge  base  for  ICAI  can  be  acquired  as  meta-knowledg..,  that  is 
"macro- rules  '.  Moroovei.  we  referred  to  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  EBL.  Now,  we  have 
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A  lx)al  wiih  a  speed  of  4  lu/s  goes  across  the  nver  wilh 
a  speed  of  3*root(3)  m/s.  It  is  80  in  width  Now,  ll\c  \xm 
g(Ks  up  Uie  upper  M ream.  Its  angle  is  30*  for  ihc  flow 
dircciion  of  ihc  river.  Then,  it  arrives  at  ilie  opposite 
side  of  the  bank.  Supposing  that  tlie  position  of  the 
opposite  bank  locates  at  the  position  of  b. 

(I)  In  which  dircciion  docs  the  position  of  b  locate  from 
the  position  of  a  and  how  far  is  it  from  the  position  of 
a  to  the  position  of  b  ? 


ANSWER 

Put  the  speed  of  vertical  direction  of  boat  as  viy 
Vly  =  4  *  cos30 
Vly  =  2 

Put  the  speed  of  hon2:ontal  direction  of  boat  as  vu 
vu=4*  sin30 
vu  =  2*  root(3) 

Put  the  time  which  boat  moves  as  t 
2  *  t  =  80 
t  =  40 

Put  the  distance  which  boat  goes  forward  horizon  as  x 
X  =  (3  *  root(3)  -  2  *  root(3))  *  40 
X  =  40  *  root(3) 

The  boat  arrives  at  the  point  of  downstream  with 
40*rooi(3)  m  far  from  the  position  of  a 
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link(com_vh_vcloc, relation, value, 

[_974,sin_h_spccd,_1076,com_h._spced]), 
comparc(l866._922), 
shikiL954=„922-_866._l  126), 
Iink(form5,reIation,value, 

[com_h_specd,com_move_time.com_move_h_distl). 
shikiL890=_1 126*^834.^1 178)]. 
[Iink(Objl.com_move_h_dist,value,Ll  178, M))), 
[[[b.l60].lirik(Objl,^974.value,-)], 
([b.lOO], 

lirik(Objl,com_h_specd,equ.[_954=_922-_866.M/S])], 
[[b,205], 

Iirik(Objl,com_h^spccd,valuc,[_1126,M/S])], 
[[b.72]. 

link(Objl,com_move^h_dist,cqu.[_890=_l  126V  834, M])]. 
[[b.203]. 

lirik(Objl,com_move_h_dist,value,[_l  178,M])]]). 
(a)  Macro- rule 

suv_ope(l, 
[lirLk(Objl,sin_speed,valuc.[_762,M/S]), 
lirik(Objl.sin_angle.valuc.l_786.D))l, 
(make_vaiablc([Objl,sin_v_specd],_892)], 
[link(Objl,sin_v_spccd.hcnsuu,[_892,M/S))). 
11)- 

(b)  SUV-rule 


Figure  6:  The  example  problem  and  the  example 
of  instructions  for  its  problem 


Figure  7:  Macro*rule  and  SUV-rule 


been  constructing  an  ICAI  based  on  the  theory  of  EBL[6].  As  the  next  research  step,  the  examination 
of  an  operationality  criterion  to  select  the  acquired  macro-rules,  and  the  development  of  three-agents 
interaction  system  for  ICAI  by  using  the  acquired  knowledge  must  be  explored. 
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Abstract:  In  this  paper  we  present  the  results  of  an  ongoing  project  on  the  design  and  developmeni 
of  multimedia  instructional  material  for  teaching  and  learning  a  number  of  computer  science  topics  at 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  We  emphasize  on  pedagogical  requirements  such  as  dynamic 
animation  of  the  changes  in  the  data  structures  induced  by  the  user-input,  dynamic  automated  exami- 
nations that  are  noi  multiple-choice  types,  incorporation  of  meta-algorithmic  information,  the  ability  to 
step  through  algorithms  both  forward  and  backward,  etc.  We  divide  the  subject-matter  into  themes  and 
develop  the  software  for  each  of  these  themes.  The  current  theme  we  considered  is  tree  data  structures 
such  as  binary  trees,  red-black  trees,  2-3  trees,  etc.  We  believe  that  our  tools  relieve  the  students  of 
the  burden  of  visualizing  the  data  structures  and  also  enable  the  teachers  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
principles  behind  the  data  structures  than  on  the  mechanical  operations.  We  believe  that  our  project 
is  one  of  the  first  to  exploit  the  sophisticated  PC  tools  for  CAI. 

1  Overview 

In  this  paper  we  present  the  results  of  an  ongoing  project  on  the  design  and  developmeni  of  multimedia 
instructional  material  for  teaching  and  learning  a  number  of  computer  science  topics  at  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels.  One  of  our  fundamental  goals  in  this  project  is  in  developing  computer  aided 
instruction  software  that  meets  a  number  of  important  pedagogical  requirements.  We  believe  that  the 
progress  of  the  project  so  far,  as  reported  in  this  paper,  makes  a  significant  first  step  in  achieving  this 
goal.  There  are  a  few  questions  one  needs  to  ask  regarding  CAI  tools.  First,  is  there  a  need  for  more  CAI 
tools.  Our  answer  is  a  definite  "yes".  In  brief,  our  position  on  these  systems  is  the  same  as  expressed 
in  [NVH86]: 

"During  the  1970 's  a  second  wave  of  CAI  systems  [started].  Despite  significant  government  and  com- 
mercial commitments  to  large-scale  CAI  projects,  the  record  of  actual  use  has  been  spotty  ...  recent 
proliferation  of  "smart"  machines  capable  of  instructional  ...  [with  graphics  capabilities]  ...  and  above 
all,  affordable  prices...  has  opened  new  areas  in  which  ...  [it  is  possible  to  operate  with]  "learning-by- 
doing"  paradigm...  These  ad  hoc,  "do-it-yourselP  uses  of  CAI  techniques  will  ultimately  succeed  where 
frontal  attacks  have  failed 

Powerful  hardware  and  software  tools  in  the  PC  world  have  never  been  more  affordable  than  now.  We 
believe  that  our  project  will  start  new  developments  that  hopefully  exploit  the  power  of  modern  PCs 
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in  computer  science  education. 

The  second  (juestion  is  who  shoidd  develop  CAI  tools:  since  these  tools  should  "distill"  the  experience 
of  the  teachers  (and  the  difficulties  of  students),  we  strongly  believe  that  CAI  tools  (prototypes  at  any 
rate)  should  be  developed  by  teachers  and  students,  although  they  may  be  marketed  by  publishers  or 
the  software  industry  (perhaps  after  adding  more  features).  Finally,  the  third  ([uestion  is  what  should 
the  level  of  genericity  be.  We  believe  that  computer  aided  instruction  ought  to  divide  the  subject 
matter  into  themes,  just  as  we  do  in  classroom  instruction.  A  theme  is  a  family  of  lessons  that  teach  a 
particular  algorithmic  or  structural  paradigm.  Examples  of  themes  abound:  tree  data  structures,  yrapfi 
search  aUjorithms,  sorting,  swecpline  paradigm,  divide  and  conquer  paradigm,  etc. 

The  main  contribution  of  our  work  is  in  designing  and  developing  computer  aicied  instruction  software 
for  the  tree  data  structures  theme:  it  satisfies  a  number  of  important  pedagogical  requirements  as 
described  in  Section  2.  Furthermore,  it  is  readily  usable  by  teachers  (students)  for  teaching  (learning) 
tree  data  structures.  A  student  or  teacher  can  run  (client  configuration)  our  system  on  MS-Windows 
at  almost  minimal  configurations. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  describes  the  desired  pedagogical  requirements  that  any 
CAI  system  should  satisfy;  most  of  these  reciuirenients  are  satisfie<l  by  our  system.  Section  3  briefly 
surveys  the  related  work  and  i)rovides  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  major  CAI  efforts.  The  paper 
concludes  with  screen-captures  of  actual  running  examples. 

Implementation:  The  project,  implemented  in  Visual  Bcisic  3.0,  has  about  32,000  lines  of  code  and 
took  about  3.5  person- years. 

2    Pedagogical  requirements  that  our  system  satisfies 

In  this  section  we  describe  some  of  the  important  i)edagogical  reciuirements  that  any  CAI  software  for 
comi)Uter  science  lessons  should  satisfy.  Note  that  our  software  satisfies  most  of  these  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations  later.  Some  of  the  issues  are  specific  to  the  theme  of  tree  data  structures  while  some  may  be 
useful  for  other  themes  as  well.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  many  of  these  recjuirements  are  not  met 
by  any  of  the  CAI  software  currently  available;  textbooks  certainly  do  not  come  even  close  to  meeting 
these.  Most  of  these  requirements  are  currently  met  by  the  efforts  of  enthusiastic  instructors,  teaching 
assista!its,  and  sometimes  students  themselves.  The  following  discussion  refers  to  a  number  of  tree  data 
structures  which  can  be  found  in  classical  references  such  as  [CLR90,  Tar83].  Our  listing  here  is  not 
nitended  to  be  exhaustive  and  exclusive;  it  is  the  best  we  could  get  from  our  own  experience  and  the 
experieiice  of  Others  [Nie^O.  NVH86,  £1192,  Fla87,  StoSy]. 

1  Inftrncitvf.  Aimnatiou:  When  using  tree  data  structures,  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  issues  is  the 
change  in  the  topology  of  the  tree  when  a  new  value  is  inserted  or  deleted.  This  may  involve  one  or 
more  rotations  (AVL  trees,  red-black  trees,  splay  trees),  splitting  (2-3  trees,  B-trees,  etc),  change 
of  attribute-values  of  the  tree-nodes  (change  of  color  m  led-black  trees,  values  in  order-statistics 
trees),  and  so  on  Any  software  purported  to  aid  the  instruction  about  these  tree  data  structures 
should  animate  the  changes  of  the  tree  topologies.  Furthermore,  such  an  animation  should  be 
user  direct td. 

2  Sifppivg  Through.  \\  is  of  great  help  to  the  student  .see  how  the  updates  algorithms  (delete/insert) 
modify  the  tree  data  structures  stej)  by  ste[).  This  involves  coordinating  the  text  of  the  algorithm, 
the  explanation  of  what  is  happening  at  the  current  step  and  the  interactive  animation  of  the  tree 
while  the  current  r,tej)  is  being  executed 
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3.  Supertmposition  of  Mda'dUjorxthmic  Information.  When  a  tree  topology  changes  due  to  updates, 
it  follows  certain  rules.  These  rules  are  specified  through  canonical  cases.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  red-black  trees,  [CLR90]  describes  three  canonical  cases  for  insertion  into  red-black  trees. 
A  user-defined  exauii>Ie  must  show  which  canonical  case  that  it  is  using  to  perform  tlie  current 
rotation,  etc.  Note  that,  strictly  speaking,  this  superimposition  is  not  a  part  of  the  algorithm;  it 
is  "meta-algorithmic"  information. 

4.  Paihologtcal  Exampltii  that  are  dynamic:  We  observed  in  our  teaching  and  learning  that  it  is 
always  good  to  present  "killer  examples",  i.e.,  examples  that  are  absolutely  bad  for  the  particular 
algorithm  or  data  structure.  It  is,  for  example,  highly  instructive  to  show  an  order  of  insertions 
which  causes  a  skewed  binary  search  tree  and  then  show  how  this  very  order  of  insertions  produces 
a  balanced  red-hlack  tree.  Furthermore,  these  examples  should  be  dynamic,  that  is,  different  at 
different  runs  of  tlit^  software. 

')  Dipmmt(  Qiij::(y  An  inii>ortant  feature  of  learning  process  is  also  "doing".  We  beheve  that 
one  w;iy  to  lielj)  the  students  participate  in  the  understanding  process  is  to  make  them  answer 
(|Urstiou.s  The  systt-m  siiouUi  he  able  to  "create"  dynamic  ([uizzes.  Note  that  these  should  not  he 
just  iuulti[>lr-(hoKt-  (luestious,  but  should  retpiire  user  participation  that  is  more  involving:  say, 
(i)  in.sert/(h*letr  (ii)  perform  the  consetpient  fixup  steps  (rotations)  in  a  red-black  tree,  etc.  This 
type  of  user  participation  increases  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  better  [St.o89,  Fla87]. 

(i  .An(jimniuuj  Data  Strnctuu  s  with  i)rocedures:  One  should  have  procedures  added  to  the  nodes  of 
a  (lata  structuK'  to  t-valuatt-  certain  properties.  For  instance,  each  node  of  a  tree  can  be  augmented 
with  a  proce(huv  that  computes  the  prtdtcta.'ior  {ox  .sncct-isor)  of  the  node. 


3     Related  Work  and  a  Comparison 

Althoiigii  tht-re  is  an  al)UM(l.'»iK of  software  for  teaching  concepts  at  the  K-i2  level  of  education, 
there  art*  very  few  popular  software  packages  for  teaching  Computer  Science  lessons  at  the  university 
level  An  excellent  (h^^^cription  of  ups  and  downs  of  CAl  from  sixties  through  eighties  is  presented 
in  [N  VH8ft]  Some  of  t\u>  examples  of  CAI  tools  are  PLATO  whose  derivative  was  AUTOTOOL[Sto89l, 
an{l  BALSA  and  ZETS  [BS84.  Broy2].  In  principle,  we  could  have  used  Zeus  to  develop  lessons  on 
various  themes  (a,s  is  done  for  red-hlack  trees  [Hey93]).  However,  we  opted  not  to  use  Zeus  for  a 
number  of  rea.sons  We  ol).serve(i  thnt  considerable  amount  of  work  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  teaching 
tools  that  can  he  reachiy  used.  For  example,  labeling  nodes,  indicating  canonical  cases,  etc.,  re<|uires 
s|)enal  view  developint  nt  and  coding  into  the  annotations.  We  believe  that  using  sophisticated  software 
packa-es  and  inexpen.^ivp  graphics  hardware  available  for  PC's  one  can  develop  the  desired  instructional 
software  from  scratch  witii  the  same  or  less  effort.  This  belief  is  bolstered  by  our  development  of  a 
number  of  data  structures  Note  that  Zeus  is  a  general  purpose  algorithm  animating  environment,  and 
was  not  developed  only  for  educational  tools;  unlike  Zeus,  our  software  was  developed  for  educational 
purposes  only,  nnd  can  not  be  used  to  animate  arbitrary  algorithms. 
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|/<-iiijMl«(l       ■  1 

•  Mfi^  ■     ^    .:  ^ 

p[8«ta)  4-  x 

p[y)<-pW 

M  K  it  th«  root  th«fl 
mmk»  y  tfi*  now  root 

imUm  y  •  chiM  ol  x't  p*r«nl 

Figuio  1.  All  example  of  a  Binary  Hree 
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About  Lessons 


^Jons 


A  S 


RB-lnsBrt(x) 

1. 

BST-ln8ert(x) 

color[xl  <-  RED 

v^hile  xoRoot  and  p[x]-RED  do 

it  p[x]  ts  Q  left  child  then 

■..    y.  <-  sibling  oi      parent  T 

:   .Uy  is  RED  IhB.n      .  /• 

coI6t[p[xJ]  *- OLACK  '         -  . 

.coiotly]  <- BLACK    '  • 

else    *y  is  block 

if  X 19  Q  right  child  then 

X  <-  p[x3 

LeftRotQte(x) 

color[p[x]]  <-  BLACK 

colortplplx]]]  <-RED 

RtghtRotQte(p[p[x]D 

Figi.ie  2.  Canonical  Case  of  Red-Black  Trees. 
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iiptions 


AJ  SJ 


Dsfinitian 
PROPERTY  3a:  Ail  k«yi  In  x't  Itrt 


Propertiei :  l£"nt 

PROPERTY  1:  Each  nodo  is  sithoi  a  2  node 

or  a  B  node 
PROPERTY  2:  By  definition,  kR(x]  >  kl[x\ 


PRORLIUY  3d;  All  kuys  in  >:'s  lefr$ii|Mi,ce      ;'  ^ 


PROPERTY  3b:  All  keys  in  x't  middle  tubtree 

are  greater  than  kL(x] 

and  less  than  kR(x] 
PROPERTY  3c:  All  keys  in  x's  right  subtree 

are  greater  than  kR[xi 
PROPERTY  4:  All  leaf  nodes  have  the  samt* 

height  h 

PROPERTY  S:  The  number  of  keys  is  bounded 

between  il^h  1) 

and  {3*h  .  1) 
Hence, 

height  h  is  between  [rog3(n«1)]  and  Itog2(n*1)] 


lM»yir(^      Example  of  a  2-3  Tree. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  presents  an  example  of  the  process  used  by  our  research  and 
development  team  of  evaluating  technology  and  resources  for  use  in  Computer  Aided 
Language  Learning  (CALL).  One  evaluative  process  is  to  create  a  real  program  then 
submit  it  to  potential  users  -  students  and  instructors  -  for  assessment  and  criticism.  In 
this  case  the  team  creates  an  interactive  multimedia  program  for  ESL  using  a 
Hollywood  movie  as  a  resource  and,  at  the  same  time,  tests  an  authoring  package  and 
experiments  with  a  new  development  platform. 


Introduction 

The  pitfall  of  lotting  the  latest  in  glitzy  technology  become  the  driving  force  in  Computer  Assisted 
Insu-uciion  or  Learning  (CAl/CAL)  is  clearly  articulated  in  the  advice  given  by  leaders  in  the  field.  Schwicr  and 
Misanchuk  caution,  "...as  cvcr>'  insu-uctional  designer  knows,  the  power  of  an  insu-uctional  approach  lies  in  the 
science  and  art  of  instruction  -  not  in  the  technological  componenus  which  comprise  a  hardware  system"  (Schwier 
and  Misanchuk,  199.'^).  However,  there  arc  situations  in  which  a  new  technology  pcrmiis  access  to  materials  for 
insu-uciion  that  were  heretofore  inaccessible  or  dil  ficult  to  incorporate  into  the  teaching  prcKCss.  In  these  situations 
technology  can  and  should  inspire  users  (Ervin,  1993).  In  research  and  development  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find 
the  resources  driving  the  insu^uction,  a  sort  of  wc-have-a-new-CD-ROM-drive,  lel's-use-it-to-tcach-French-verbs 
approach.  This  approach  can  be  nialificd  to  an  accepuible  one  if  the  new  technology  is  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
incorporate  sound  insu-iictional  methods. 

Research  and  De  velopmcnt  personnel  of  the  University  of  Victoria  Language  Ccnu-c  often  initiate  software 
development  in  the  form  of  prototype  or  sample  programs  in  order  to  test  new  hardware  and  software  or  to 
demonsu-ate  what  is  possible  with  the  newest  computing  tcchnoI:)gy.  In  such  projccLs,  we  choose  the  computing 
language,  natural  language,  subject  and  platform.  Occasionally  the  programs  we  have  developed  are  immediately 
usable  by  instructors  and  students,  but  most  often  they  provide  template  resources  for  other  programs  which  are 
produced  at  the  initiation  of  and  in  collaboration  with  foreign  language  insu-uctors. 

The  Princess  Bruk'^^^ :  and  adventure  in  ESL  is  such  a  project.  It  was  motivated  by  the  availability  of  the 
movie  on  videcxlisc;  our  need  to  test  the  authoring  program  ToolB(X)k'^^*  and  to  experiment  witli  multimedia  on  the 
DOS/Windows '  -^^  platform;  the  continuing  search  for  new  resources  for  language  teaching;  and  Ihedesireto  interest 
ESL  instructors  in  Computer  Aided  Language  Learning  (CALL). 

Video  is  recognised  as  an  excellent  resource  for  language  instruction  (Terrell,  1993).  Incorporating  video 
into  CALL  means  that  the  computer  must  be  able  to  control  the  video  device.  While  it  is  pixssible  for  the  computer 
loconu-ol  a  VCR,  it  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  inherent  shortcomings  of  tape  as  a  medium.  VCR  tapes  have  slow 
access  time  and  sequential  frame  loniiat.  When  tapes  stretch,  the  timing  ccxlcs  must  be  updated.  Videodiscs,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fasi^  almost  mdestnictible,  and  each  frame  is  inmiediately  and  directly  accessible  by  the  computer. 
At  the  present  stage  of  development  at  the  Language  Centre,  purchasing  someone  else's  videodisc  is  preferable  to 
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producing  our  own.  With  increased  consumer  popularity  of  videodiscs,  Moli ywood  movies  arc  now  often  available 
in  videodisc  format.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  using  Hollywood  movies  as  video 
resources  for  multimedia  ESL  software.  **Repurposing"  a  videodisc  in  this  way  is  not  without  jx^ril,  as  Schwier  and 
Misanchuk  warn  us  in  their  excellent  text  on  producing  interactive  multimedia:  *This  [rcpurposing]  is  an  imposing 
task,  and  the  developer  must  be  particularly  sensitive  to  constructing  interaction,  remedial  segments,  and  effective 
feedback  into  the  CAl,  because  the  video  will  likely  not  be  constructed  interactively.  If  this  caution  is  ignored,  you 
run  the  risk  of  developing  segmented,  linear  video  attached  to  a  pagc-tuming  device"  (Schwier  and  Misanchuk, 
1993). 

The  Process 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  examines  the  phases  of  producing  an  interactive  multimedia  program  us'ng 
The  Princess  Bride  videodisc. 

Phase  1 

The  first  step  in  the  project  development  was  to  transcribe  the  script  and  to  divide  the  movie  into  workable 
sections.  Since  The  Princess  Bride^^'^  encompasses  four  sides  of  twoCAV  videodiscs  each  side  conveniently  became 
a  chapter  in  the  program.  Each  chapter  was  divided  into  the  recommended  threc-to-four  minute  segments  (Stanley 
and  Griffin-Castro,  1992)  called  **episodes".  Some  episodes  are  as  long  as  five  minutes  because  they  contain  action 
scenes  with  little  dialogue.  Incidentally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  videodisc  must  be  in  thcCAV  (Constant 
Angular  Velocity)  format  in  order  to  use  still-fnime  clips. 

Since  our  potential  customers,  ESL  instructors  and  students,  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with,  or 
interest  in  CAI,  the  initial  programming  was  done  without  consuluuion  with  the  end-users.  1  believed  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  get  students  and  instructors  involved  in  the  project  if  wc  had  something  already  prepared  to  show.  Such 
production  without  consulliUion  is  possible  in  the  Language  Centre  only  because  my  background  includes  teaching 
and  instructional  design. 

The  first  six  episodes  use  one  side  of  the  videodisc.  After  programming  these  into  various  viewing, 
comprehension  and  grammatical  exercises,  I  showed  other  Language  Ccnuc  ixrsonnci,  ESL  iiisu^uctors  and  ESL 
students  the  program  and  asked  for  their  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  work  so  f^ir.  At  first  they  were  impressed 
with  the  technology  and  the  program,  but  soon  they  began  pointing  out  the  shortcomings.  The  program  content  was 
t(X>  complicated  for  Beginning  and  too  simple  for  Intermediate  ESL  students.  The  students  did  not  have  enough 
control  of  the  program.  There  was  not  enough  use  of  the  spoken  language  portions  ol  the  movie.  1  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  that  most  ESL  .students  cannot  type  and  they  cerUiinly  are  not  good  English  spellers.  By  not 
programming  for  the  two-button  mouse,  I  had  even  ignored  the  possibility  that  one  of  them  might  be  left-handed. 

Once  they  understood  that  they  would  not  have  to  become  computer  programmers,  two  ESL  instructors 
agreed  to  help  with  the  content  and  methodology  components  of  the  program,  as  time  pe^-mitted.  Language  Centre 
staff  vetted  the  program  for  bugs,  inaccuraciesand  user-identified  shortcomings.  Another  LanguageCenu-e  software 
develoixr  helped  me  with  the  content  and  structure  and  a  programmer  friend  wrote  some  of  the  more  difficult 
computer  code. 

Phase  2 

The  ESL  instructors  made  many  useful  suggestions.  For  example,  they  suggested  thai  I  refer  to  the  study 
guidcsof  a  local  college  (Camosun,  198S)ioestablish  tlKtt  the  language  and  coinplcxity  of  tlKMm)viewasappropr^^^^^ 
for  upper  Intermediate  level  students. 

For  the  video  prcsenuuion,  we  attempted  to  follow  Tomalin's  "The  three  suiges  of  a  lesson  using  video" 
(Tomalin,  1986),  in  which  each  episode  was  studied  in  three  sessions.  First  the  student  would  view  the  episode 
straight  through  and  do  a  coniprchension  exercise.  Second,  he  or  she  would  view  the  episode  again  with  access  to 
pause  and  replay  options  plus  a  copy  of  the  episode  script  with  ''hot  key"  vocabulary  words.  The  student  clicks  the 


mouse  on  a  word  lo  sec  us  (icliniiion  and  an  example  senience.  For  Tonialin's  third  stage,  ''extension  and  transfer" 
we  used  a  series  of  exercises. 

The  eontent  of  these  exercises  depended  on  what  hapjKnal  in  the  movie  and  included  listening 
comprehension^  order  of  events,  word  order  and  vocabulary  building.  Grammar  exercises  concentrated  on  such 
topics  as  English  idioms  and  expressions,  phrasal  verbs,  relative  clauses,  positions  of  modifiers  and  verb  tenses. 
Exercises  were  in  the  form.of  multiple  choice,  l  ill  in  (he  blank  and  manipulating  objects.  Keyboard  entr>'  was  kept 
lo  a  minimum. 

Instead  of  navigating  the  program  Imcarly  with  previous  and  next  buttons,  we  used  a  main  menu  with  a  list 
of  episodes  that  gave  the  users  access  to  the  episode  menus.  The  user  moved  around  in  an  episode  from  a  pull-down 
menu  in  the  menu  bar.  While  free  access  lo  all  parts  oi  the  program  was  not  prohibited,  it  was  was  not  encouraged. 
We  wanted  the  user  to  view  a  segment,  perform  a  comprehension  task,  view  the  segment  again  then  do  the  exercises. 
At  the  request  of  one  ESL  instructor,  we  buili  in  the  ability  lo  keep  track  of  the  movements  of  ihe  user,  the  lime  .spent 
on  any  one  portion  of  the  program,  and  how  many  questions  were  attempted  in  each  exercise.  Wc  thought  that  his 
would  also  show  us  how  easy,  difficult,  or  popular  any  one  part  of  the  program  was. 

After  the  inc()r|X)raiioiiorinitialsuggestions.wc  demonstrated  the  program,  still  covering  only  the  first  side 
of  the  videodisc,  to  two  intermediate  ESL  classes.  Wc  put  the  program  into  our  drop-in  multimedia  lab  so  students 
could  use  it  when  they  wished.  Initial  interest  was  high  but  dropped  off  quickly.  Most  students  watched  ihe  six 
episodes  of  the  first  side  of  the  videodisc,  poked  around  in  the  exercises  a  little,  then  watched  the  rest  of  the  movie 
using  a  remote  control.  Obviously  we  had  ignored  the  advice  of  Schwicr  and  Misanchuk  -  wc  had  developed  a 
segmented,  linear  video  ait'iched  to  a  slow  page-turning  device. 

We  are  not  disheartened  by  these  results.  Our  own  observations  had  .shown  that  Ihe  program  was  difficult 
to  navigate  and  depended  too  much  on  computer  instruction  in  a  language  the  user  was  trying  lo  learn.  Ii  was  boring, 
there  was  not  enough  feedback  or  interaction  and  worst  of  all,  it  was  not  an  appropriate  use  of  ihc  resource  -  the 
movie.  Since  understanding  a  foreign  language  when  it  is  spoken  in  normal  conversation  by  native  speakers  is  a  goal 
of  foreign  language  instruction  (Terrell,  1993),  the  goal  of  the  program  should  be  listening  comprehension  and 
vv)cabuhiry  building.  It  should  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  learn  English  in  context  as  spoken  by 
natives. 

We  did  realize  that  until  an  ESL  instructor  became  a  full  collaborator  in  ihc  program  and  was  willing  to 
make  it  a  part  ol  his  or  her  curriculum,  the  pedagogical  content  of  the  program  might  not  complement  a  particular 
course  curriculum. 

F^hase  3 

After  further  research  into  how  to  teach  using  video  and  how  to  use  video  in  interactive  multimedia,  ihc 
third  rewrite  of  the  program  is  underway.  We  have  resolved  to  identify  arid  use  non-verbal  signals  in  the  movie  thai 
will  aid  the  student  in  understanding  the  language  (Bini,  1 993)  and  to  make  the  program  more  interactive  and  to  make 
the  interaction  emulate  interpersonal  communication  (Schwicr  and  Misanchuk,  1993).  Since  we  have  just  purchased 
a  top-of-the-line  graphics  package  (once  again  letting  the  resources  drive  the  instruction),  we  plan  to  use  graphics 
and  animation  to  replace  much  of  the  on-screen  instructional  text.  We  want  to  design  a  more  u.ser-friendly  navigation 
system  and  create  an  iconography.  Iconography  in  a  computing  context  means  the  consistent  use  of  icons  to  provide 
instant  visual  clues  lo  w  hat  the  program  recjuires  from  the  u.ser,  how  the  user  navigates  liie  program,  what  the  purpose 
is  of  each  screenful  of  information  and  what  user  in'.eraction  is  available  at  that  suige  of  the  program, 

C(mclusion 

The  University  of  Victoria  English  Language  Program  leaches  IxMwcen  8(K)and  a  UKH)  students  each  year. 
A  majority  of  those  students  are  nuxlern  young  people  from  highly  technical  cultures  who  are  not  only  undaunted 
by  the  technology,  but  have  come  locxpect  it -a  phenomenon  that  is  present  in  a  grc/wing  number  of  foreign  language 
classes  across  North  America.  Movies  are  a  pan  of  that  technical  culture.  They  conUiin  entertainment,  instruction 
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and  example,  and  are  a  comfortable  subject  for  social  conversation.  As  a  resource  for  leaching  English,  movies 
provide  examples  of  cultural  and  verbal  exchanges  that  do  not  appeiif  in  t  lassrooms.  By  incorporating  movies  into 
our  instructional  technology,  we  can  present  the  user  with  a  learning  package  that  is  familiar  and  comfortable.  As 
a  resource  it  is  reusable,  non-judgmental,  infinitely  patient,  academically  sound  and  entertaining. 
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ELM.PE 

A  Knowledge-based  Programming  Environment  for  Learning  LISP 


Abstract:  The  knowlcdgc-bascd  programming  environment  ELM-PE  is  designed  to 
support  novices  learning  the  programming  language  LISP,  It  has  several  features  that 
are  especially  useful  in  learning  to  solve  problems  in  a  new,  complex  domain,  ELM- 
PE  is  an  open,  complete  programming  environment.  It  offers  several  facilities,  e.g. 
visualization  of  executing  programs,  example-based  programming,  and  cognitive 
diagnosis  of  program  code,  that  go  far  beyond  traditional  ITSs.  In  an  evaluation  study, 
ELM-PE  proved  to  facilitate  learning.  Students  performing  well  in  a  final  exam  used 
the  helping  facilities  more  often  during  the  first  lessons  of  learning  programming. 


Novices  in  programming  face  many  problems  affecting  their  learning  process  and  programming  success. 
Learning  to  program  includes  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  various  domains:  Using  the  programming 
environment,  learning  a  programming  language's  syntax  and  semantics,  understanding  a  problem  and  translating 
it  into  an  executable  plan,  developing  algorithms  and  programs,  and  testing  and  debugging  programs.  In  order  to 
aid  novices  develop  such  abilities,  various  systems  have  been  devised.  These  comprise  Intelligent  Tutoring 
Sy^lcms  (ITS)  (e.g.,  the  CMU-LISP-Tutor  (Anderson,  Conrad,  &  Corbett,  1989),  or  BRIDGE  (Bonar  & 
Cunningham,  1988))  as  well  as  knowledge-based  programming  environments  and  help  systems  (e,g,,  PROUST 
(Johnson,  1986),  SCENT  (McCalla  &  Greer,  1993),  or  ABSYNT  (Mobus  &  Schroder,  1993)). 

The  knowledge-based  programming  environment  ELM-PE  is  designed  to  support  novices  learning  the 
programming  language  LISP,  It  has  several  features  that  are  especially  useful  in  learning  to  solve  problems  in  a 
new,  complex  domain.  These  features  are  designed  to  avoid  unnecessary  mistakes,  to  give  immediate  feedback, 
to  reduce  working  memory  load,  to  support  learner  activity,  and  to  support  example-based  learning.  In  contrast 
to  an  irS  like  the  CMU-LISP-Tutor,  ELM-PE  is  an  open,  complete  programming  environment.  Students  are 
allowed  to  work  on  exercises  with  and  without  help  from  the  system,  to  choose  exercises  on  their  own,  to  plan, 
to  program,  and  to  debug  function  definitions,  and  to  ask  the  system  for  help  if  they  need  it.  Students  are  allowed 
tt)  produce  programming  errors,  because  students  learn  from  debugging  and  from  reflecting  on  their  bugs  and 
misconceptions.  Therefore,  debugging  and  helping  facilities  specifically  designed  for  beginners  are  integrated 
into  the  programming  environment.  The  system  remains  passive  as  long  as  possible  and  offers  advanced  help 
only  on  demand.-  Immediate  feedback  is  given  only  for  handling  the  graphical  user  interface,  for  syntactical 
errors,  and  if  the  student  wants  to  work  on  a  further  exercise  while  the  solution  to  the  previous  task  is  still 
incorrect. 


ELM-PE  can  be  run  in  three  modes  (LISTENER,  EDITOR,  and  EXERCISE)  among  which  the  user  can 
switch  at  any  time.  Modes  differ  according  to  the  aniount  of  support  provided,  so  user  control  over  the  learning 
process  is  increased.  l*or  all  modes  passive  as  well  as  active  help  tcx)ls  arc  implemented,  using  static  as  well  as 
dynamic  knowledge.  Passive  tools  ensure  the  softwarc-ergonomic  principles  of  user  definability  and  flexibility 
by  leaving  control  to  the  student.  Active  tools  interrupt  students,  but  only  when  unnecessary  errors  (generally  an 
attempt  to  use  syntactically  wrong  input)  or  really  serious  errors  (like  switching  to  the  next  exercise  when  the 
actual  solution  is  still  incorrect)  arc  delected  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  immediately.  This  concerns  the  design 
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rules  of  tolerance  and  transparency.  Basic  to  the  system  is  the  Listener  mode.  Each  following  mode  inherits  all 
features  introduced  in  the  previous  mode.  Users  are  thus  able  to  choose  the  level  of  specific  support  they  wish. 
The  elaborated  help  system  and  the  system's  flexibility  make  us  believe  that  ELM-PE  exceeds  most  traditional 
programming  environments  in  assisting  beginners. 

To  demonstrate  the  scope  of  the  system  some  of  the  facilities  of  ELM-PE  supporting  beginners  learning  a 
new  programming  language  will  be  sketched  briefly  here: 

Listener  Mode 

The  system  always  starts  in  Listener  mode  which  is  the  least  supportive  way  of  interacting  with  ELM-PE. 
In  listener  m.ode,  syntax -structuring  facilities  are  not  activated.  Transparency  is  enhanced  by  dimming  all  menus 
which  are  not  applicable  in  the  current  status  of  the  system  and  by  system  messages  in  the  status  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  screen.  Messages  comprise  hints  about  what  the  user  is  expected  to  do  next,  short  feedback  if  an 
action  was  rejected  or  information  about  the  time  the  system  v/ill  take  to  perform  some  task.  ^ 

All  messages  from  the  system  displayed  in  the  status  line  and  all  error  messages  displayed  in  the  LISP 
lisiener^can  be  explained.  This  is  very  helpful  for  novices  because  in  the  beginning  most  error  messages  may  be 
more  confusing  than  useful.  For  common  and  very  often  occurring  errors  a  short  description  is  given  why  such 
errors  can  happen.  When  running  in  Editor  mode,  that  part  of  the  code  where  the  run-time  error  occurred  is  also 
highlighted  in  the  program  window.  For  every  object  visible  on  the  screen,  further  information  may  be  retrieved 
via  special  mouse  clicks,  so  passive  on-line  help  is  available  during  all  stages  of  working  with  ELM-PE. 

Editor  Mode 

In  Editor  mode,  most  supporting  features  of  the  system  are  available,  e.g.  programming  in  a  syntax-driven 
structure  editor,  using  examples,  visualizing  the  evaluation  of  LISP-expressions,  and  displaying  that  pan  of  code 
of  a  function  definition  where  an  error  was  detected. 

Structure  editor.  Coding  function  definitions  is  supported  by  a  syntax-driven  LlSP-ediior  (Kohne  & 
Weber,  1987)  to  reduce  syntax  errors.  In  the  program  window  of  the  structure  editor,  LISP-code  can  be 
produced  by  filling  in  slots  for  LISP-expressions  with  syntactically  correct  LISP-code,  or  with  schemata  for 
function  calls  containing  slots  for  their  arguments.  These  schemata  can  be  accessed  from  a  menu  of  LISP- 
funciions.  or  from  typing  in  the  first  part  of  a  function  call  beginning  with  the  function  name.  Additionally,  code 
can  be  inserted  from  a  buffer  showing  the  most  recently  typed  in  or  deleted  expressions  or  by  directly  typing  in 
complete  LISP-expressions  in  the  input  window.  The  structure  editor  accepts  as  input  only  code  that  would 
result  in  syntactically  correct  LISP-expressions.  Otherwise  the  input  is  rejected  and  an  explanation  of  why  the 
input  would  result  in  an  incorrect  expression  is  given. 

[Example-based  programming.  Examples  of  LISP-code  can  be  displayed  in  a  separate  example  window  n> 
support  example-based  learning  (Neal,  1989',.  Examples  can  be  selected  from  examples  discussed  in  the  learning 
materials  of  the  LISP-course  as  well  as  from  the  set  of  function  dcfinitions  the  student  has  coded  on  its  own.  The 
example  window  has  the  same  functionality  as  the  program  window  of  the  structure  editor,  so  LISP-expre.ssion.s 
can  be  altered  and  parts  of  the  code  can  be  copied  into  the  program  window. 

Visualization.  One  central  principle  in  learning  programming  is  to  visuyli/.e  the  fiow  of  data  during 
evaluation  of  programs.  This  is  supported  by  a  stepper  showing  all  evaluation  steps.  Corresponding  expressions 
from  self-defined  function  definitions  -  including  definitions  of  sub-functions  -  are  indicated  in  the  program 
window.  The  stepper  is  supposed  to  help  students  envision  dynamic  program  properties  and  to  encourage  active 
and  self-directed  learning.  Additionally,  those  parts  of  the  program  code  that  are  responsible  for  errors  or  are 
explained  by  the  knowledge-based  diagnosis  can  be  highlighted  in  the  program  window. 

Exercise  Mode 

The  highest  level  of  support  is  given  in  Exercise  mode.  When  working  in  this  mode,  students  select  a 
progranmiing  problem  to  be  solved  from  a  menu  of  exercises  for  the  lesson  he  or  she  is  working  on.  The 
description  of  the  task  and  some  input-output-examples  are  displayed  in  a  separate  text  window.  In  addition  to 
all  other  facilities,  special  active  as  well  as  passive  help  can  be  given  in  this  mode. 

Dynamic  analysis.  It*  work  at  a  task  is  aborted  and  the  student  has  completed  the  code,  i.e.,  no  slots  remain, 
the  code  is  analyzed  dynamically.  A  list  of  input-output  descriptions  is  used  to  determine  whether  the  student's 
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code  returns  the  expected  result.  In  case  this  is  not  true,  the  student  is  informed  in  a  dialogue  box  and  asked 
whether  he  or  she  still  wants  to  terminate  work.  This  is  one  of  the  few  situations  where  the  system  is  active  by  its 
own  and  will  interrupt  the  student.  Based  on  the  input-output  pairs  the  system  used  to  test  the  function 
definition,  the  system  is  able  to  offer  a  function  call  with  arguments  leading  to  an  incorrect  result.  Thus,  .students 
are  encouraged  to  try  to  debug  programs  on  their  own.  This  is  important  because  frequently  students  omit  a 
thorough  testing  phase.  In  previous  programming  cou  ses  we  observed  that  functions  often  were  tested  only 
once.  If  the  arguments  used  do  not  reveal  the  error,  students  mistakenly  think  their  solution  was  correct. 
Therefore,  for  this  analysis  to  work  the  list  of  input-output  descriptions  mu.st  be  complete  so  every  error  can  be 
detected.  The  goal  of  this  tool  is  to  point  out  to  students  that  extensive  testing  is  an  important  skill  as  it  can  yield 
information  about  the  type  and  location  of  errors. 

Automatic  coi^nirive  dia^^nnsis.  Students  can  ask  the  system  for  help  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  complete 
coding  the  function  definition,  if  they  are  not  able  to  fmd  an  error  in  the  code,  or  if  they  simply  want  to  know 
whether  their  solution  for  the  programming  task  will  be  correct.  To  offer  students  a  complete  explanation  of 
errors  and  suboptinial  solutions  and  to  explain  which  plans  have  to  be  followed  to  solve  the  task  correctly,  a 
"cognitive  diagnosis"  was  developed  as  a  central  "intelligent"  component  in  the  ELM  programming 
cn\ironnient.  This  diagnostic  tool  is  based  on  the  episodic  learner  model  ELM  (Weber,  Bogelsack,  &  Wcnder 
19^).'^).  The  diagnosis  results  in  an  explanation  how  the  program  code  submitted  to  the  cognitive  diagnosis  could 
ha\e  been  produced  by  the  learner.  This  explanation  is  the  basis  of  the  system's  hints  to  the  learner  what  part  of 
the  code  is  incorrect,  which  plans  must  be  followed  to  .solve  subgoals  during  problem  solving  and  possibly 
partial  solutions  in  the  context  of  the  learner  s  solution.  Explanations  are  stored  in  the  individual,  episodic 
learner  model.  They  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  retrieving  structural  and  semantic  analogies  (Weber,  1991).  As 
this  component  is  central  to  the  knowledge-based  programming  environment,  it  will  be  described  in  some  more 
detail  in  the  next  section. 

ELM:  A  Case-based  Learning  Model 

ELM  is  a  type  of  user  or  learner  model  that  stores  knowledge  about  the  user  (learner)  in  terms  of  a 
collection  of  episodes.  In  the  sense  of  case-based  learning,  such  episodes  can  be  viewed  as  cases  (Riesbeck  & 
Schank,  19H9).  To  construct  the  learner  model,  the  code  produced  by  a  learner  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
domain  knowledge  on  the  one  side  and  a  task  description  on  the  other  side.  This  cognitive  diagnosis  results  in  a 
derivation  tree  of  concepts  and  rules  the  learner  might  have  used  to  solve  the  problem.  These  concepts  and  rules 
are  instantiations  of  units  from  the  knowledge  base.  The  episodic  learner  model  is  made  up  of  these 
instantiations  and  later  generalizations  based  on  them.  To  understand  this  form  of  episodic  learner  model,  a  short 
description  of  the  knowledge  representation  and  the  diagnostic  process  will  be  given. 

When  using  the  environment,  students  code  function  definitions  in  a  structured  LISP-editor  (Kohne  & 
Weber,  1987),  so  their  function  code  is  at  least  syntactically  correct.  The  cognitive  analysis  of  the  program  code 
employs  an  explanation-based  generalization  (EBG)  method  (Mitchell,  Keller,  &  Kedar-Cabelli,  1986).  It  starts 
w  ith  a  task  description  related  to  higher  concepts,  plans,  and  schemata  in  the  knowledge  base.  For  evcr\  concept, 
a  set  of  rules  is  staled  describing  different  ways  to  solve  the  goal  given  by  the  plan  of  the  concept.  These  rules 
are  comparable  to  the  notation  of  implementation  methods  for  goals  in  PROUST  (Johnson,  1986).  There  are 
"good",  "suboptimal",  and  "buggy"  rules  explaining  correct,  correct  but  suboptimal,  and  incorrect  solutions  of 
the  current  goal  or  subgoal.  The  set  of  buggy  rules  is  comparable  to  an  error  library  in  other  ITSs  (e.g.,  in  the 
CMU-LISP-tutor  (Anderson  &  Reiser,  1985).  Applying  a  rule  results  in  comparing  the  plan  description  to  the 
ci^rresponding  part  of  the  student's  code.  In  the  plan  description,  further  concepts  may  be  addressed.  The 
cognitive  diagnosis  is  called  recursively  until  a  function  name,  a  parameter,  or  a  constant  is  matched. 

The  cognitive  diagnosis  results  in  a  derivation  tree  (Weber  et  al.,  1993)  built  from  all  concepts  and  rules 
identilled  to  explain  the  student's  solution.  This  derivation  tree  is  an  explanation  structure  in  the  sense  of  EBG 
and  is  the  basis  for  building  up  the  episodic  learner  model.  Concepts  and  rules  addressed  in  the  derivation  tree 
are  the  basis  for  creating  episodic  frames.  These  frames  are  integrated  into  the  knowledge  base  as  instances  of 
their  concepts  and  rules.  Slots  in  these  instances  refer  to  the  context  in  which  they  were  used  (especially  the 
current  task),  to  the  type  of  transfoniiations  of  concepts,  to  the  observed  rules,  and  to  the  argument  bindings. 

In  the  next  step,  episodic  frames  are  generalized.  If  an  episodic  frame  is  the  first  instance  under  a  concept  of 
the  knowledge  base,  this  single  case  is  generalized  from  structural  and  semantic  aspects  in  the  data.  This 
generalization  mechanism  is  comparable  to  the  single-case  generalization  in  the  EBG  approach  (Mitchell  et  al.. 
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1986).  Additionally,  siinilarily-bascd  generalizations  of  data  and  plans  can  occur.  Generalizations  represent  the 
class  of  types  of  plans  and  corresponding  data  which  will  be  used  in  further  cognitive  analyses  to  interpret  the 
student  s  code.  With  increasing  knowledge  about  a  particular  learner,  hierarchies  of  generalizations  and  instances 
arc  built  under  the  concepts  and  rules  of  the  knowledge  base.  They  constitute  the  episodic  learner  model. 

The  ELM-approach  differs  from  the  case-based  approach  in  SCENT  (McCalla  &  Greer,  1933)  in  several 
aspects.  In  SCENT,  pre-analyzed  cases  are  stored  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  a  static  granularity  hierarchy  that 
expresses  aggregation  and  abstraction  dimensions.  These  cases  are  used  during  analysis  of  the  student's  code  to 
^ive  detailed  advice.  In  ELM  only  examples  from  the  course  materials  are  pre-analy/.ed  and  the  resulting 
explanation  structures  are  stored  in  the  individual  case-based  learner  model.  Elements  from  the  explanation 
structures  are  stored  with  respect  to  their  corresponding  concepts  from  the  domain  knowledge  base,  so  cases  are 
distributed  in  terms  of  instances  of  concepts.  Generalization  hierarchies  of  instances  are  built  up  from 
explanations  of  the  program  code  that  a  student  produced  to  solve  programming  problems.  Therefore, 
generalization  hierarchies  reflect  the  process  of  knowledge  acquisition  for  a  particular  student.  These  individual 
cases  -  or  parts  of  them  -  can  be  used  for  two  different  purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  episodic  instances  can  be 
used  during  further  analyses  as  shortcuts  if  the  actual  code  and  plan  match  corresponding  patterns  in  episodic 
instances.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  can  be  used  by  an  analogical  component  to  show  up  similar  examples  and 
problems  for  reminding  purposes  (Weber,  1991). 

Empirical  Investigations 

Programming  Behavior 

Students  learning  a  programming  language  will  be  differently  successful  when  finishing  the  introductor> 
programming  course,  so  we  explored  how  students  performing  "well"  vs.  "poorly"  on  the  programming  tasks  of 
the  fmal  exam  after  the  recursion  lessons  differently  used  the  help  facilities  of  the  programming  environment 
and  how  they  differed  in  their  programming  behavior.  Good  students  in  the  practical  test  spent  more  time 
planning  and  debugging  their  solutions  in  the  first  lessons  (Tab.  1).  From  the  beginning  they  tested  and 
evaluated  their  programs  more  frequently  and  used  the  help  environment  more  often.  Especially  the  cognitive 
diagnosis,  but  also  the  stepper  and  trace  tools  were  called  more  frequently  than  by  less  successful  students.  This 
behavior  is  not  restricted  to  the  debugging  phase  of  programming;  good  programmers  actively  seek  additional 
information  about  their  program  using  the  help  system  while  still  planning  their  first  solution.  Looking  at  the 
two  final  lessons  about  recursion,  one  can  sec  that  this  behavior  changes  to  the  opposite.  Now,  better  students 
actually  spend  less  lime  planning  and  debugging.  They  also  do  not  use  the  help  system  as  much  as  before.  These 
effects  also  hold  for  the  programming  tasks  on  the  final  exam,  where  recursive  programming  exercises  had  to  be 
solved.  To  explain  these  results,  one  must  consider  solution  quality.  Students  who  become  good  LISP 
prografiimers  use  the  visualization  of  the  evaluation  of  LISP  expressions  more  often  during  most  lessons  and 
Ihcy  seem  to  explore  much  more  in  the  first  phase  of  learning  to  program.  These  findings  are  in  concordance 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  self-explanation  effect  (Chi,  Bassok.  Lewis.  Reimann.  &  Glaser,  1989).  Often  these 
students  already  have  a  correct  solution  but  actively  vary  and  test  it  a  lot.  This  makes  them  gain  more  experience 
with  different  types  of  exercises  on  which  they  can  rely  later.  In  the  lessons  abi)ut  recursion  (lessons  4  -  6)  where 
exercises  tend  to  be  more  analogous  they  switch  strategies  and  purpo.scfully  use  their  knowledge  to  program  a 
correct  solution  quickly.  At  this  stage  of  the  course  solutions  are  less  frequently  correct  at  the  first  try,  but  if  they 
are  correct,  students  are  certain  of  understanding  the  problem  and  tackle  the  next  exercise  without  further  testing 
and  exploring  the  solution  as  they  did  in  the  first  lessons. 

Comparing  Programming  Environments  With  Different  Support 

During  development  of  ELM-PE  we  observed  a  substantial  change  concerning  studcnt.s'  success  in  the  final 
programming  test.  The  more  support  is  available  during  the  learning  phase,  the  better  students  manage  to  solve 
the  final  programming  problems  when  they  are  cut  off  from  the  advanced  help  syslem.  We  want  to  illustrate  this 
hs  comparing  the  results  from  students  working  in  ELM-PE  with  the  results  from  previous  courses.  In  a  first 
course  (Others  (iioup),  no  advanced  help  and  no  visualization  was  available  and  students  were  only  supported 
by  a  structure  LISP  editor  or  a  simple  text  editor  matching  parentheses.  In  a  second  course  (TALUS  (jroup),  no 
cognitive  diagnosis  was  available,  but  the  complete  program  code  could  be  analyzed  by  our  version  of  the 
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Table  1 

Tendencies  of  Differences  in  Means  for  Students  Performing  "well"  (N  =:  10)  vs,  "poorly"  (N  =  8) 
in  the  Programming  Tasks  of  the  Final  Exam. 


Lesson 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Final  tasks 

Planning  time 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

Debugging  time 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Calling  help  texts 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Use  of  STEPPER 

0 

+ 

Use  of  TRACE 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Calling  cognitive  diagnosis 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

not  available 

Note:        +  **good"  students  use/need  more/longer 
-  "good"  students  use/need  less/shorter 
0  both  groups  same 


TALUS  debugger  (Murray,  1988).  In  the  final  test  two  tasks  were  the  same  for  all  courses.  One,  "list-until- 
atom",  requires  a  terminating  case  that  was  not  practiced  in  the  course  material  and  as  such  is  unknown  to 
students.  The  other,  "count-item",  is  of  the  car-cdr-recursion  type  and  was  very  similar  to  problems  in  lesson  6. 
Using  ELM-PE,  niost  subjects  worked  on  both  problems  and  more  than  75%  succeeded  in  solving  the  tasks 
(Tab.  2).  The  task  "count-item"  was  solved  by  86.7  %  and  80  %  of  all  students  from  the  ELM-PE  and  the 
TALUS  Group,  respectively.  But,  only  45  %  of  the  students  from  the  Others  Group  who  tried  to  solve  this 
problem  were  successful.  The  problem  "list-until-atom"  was  hardest  to  solve  in  all  courses.  While  76.9%  of  all 
students  from  the  ELM-PE  Group  who  worked  on  this  problem  solved  the  task  correctly,  in  the  TALUS  Group 
61.5  91  and  in  the  Others  Group  only  167(  were  finally  successful.  Generally,  the  courses  with  the  most  support 
available  to  students  on  request  have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  final  practical  exam  where  support  is 
temporarily  removed  from  students. 

Discussion 

in  several  developmental  steps,  ELM-PE  changed  from  a  structure  editor  to  an  elaborated  programming 
environment  supporting  beginners  learning  to  program  in  LISP.  As  the  system  has  not  included  an  explicit 
tutorial  component  up  to  now,  it  is  not  a  complete  ITS  when  compared,  for  example,  to  Anderson's  LISP-tutor 
(Anderson  &  Reiser,  19S5;  Anderson  et  al.,  1989),  but  more  a  knowledge-based  help  system.  Students  are 
allowed  to  choose  the  number  and  sequence  of  exercises  on  their  own,  though  it  is  recommended  to  work  out  all 
exercises  in  the  given  order.  The  system  interrupts  students  only  if  serious  errors  (e.g.,  syntax  errors  and  errors 
using  the  interface)  happen.  Students  are  allowed  to  produce  programming  errors,  the  intention  being  that 
students  learn  from  debugging  and  from  refiecting  on  their  bugs  and  misconceptions.  Therefore,  debugging  and 
helping  facilities  specifically  designed  for  beginners  are  integrated  into  the  programming  environment.  The 
system  reiDains  passive  as  long  as  possible  and  offers  advanced  help  only  on  demand. 

Resu'ts  from  empirical  studies  with  ELM-PE  support  this  point  of  view.  Though  there  was  less  support 
from  human  tutors  during  exercises,  we  observed  fewer  drop-outs  and  better  performance  in  our  last  version 
compared  to  previous  versions.  Students  who  perform  better  in  a  final  programming  test  use  the  programming 
environment  for  planning  and  debugging  in  their  first  phase  of  learning  LISP.  Often,  after  having  produced  a 
first  correct  result  to  a  programming  problem,  they  explore  alternative  solutions  and  try  to  understand  how  the 
LISP  interpreter  evaluates  function  calls  by  using  the  stepper.  Students  profit  from  their  freedom  to  explore  the 
system,  to  debug  programs,  to  ask  the  system  for  help,  and  to  follow  the  LISP  interpreter  evaluating  LISP 
expressions.  This  result  fits  in  with  the  active  learning  view.  Good  programmers  seem  to  learn  LISP  through 
exploring  the  environment  early  and  connecting  each  relevant  information  to  the  programming  situation  at  hand. 
Green  &  Gilho(»ly  (1990)  have  named  this  "problem  finding",  the  advantage  being  that  when  perfonnance  is 
measured  without  additional  help  (in  the  final  test),  they  can  rely  on  well-learned  programming  strategies.  As 
Chi  et  al.  (1989)  observed*  practice  as  a  factor  in  learning  success  seems  to  be  greatly  infiuenccd  by  individual 
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Table  2 

Percentage  of  Correctly  Solved  Programming  Tasks  in  the  Final  Test  for  Different 
Programming  Environments. 

Programming  Environment  Count-Item  List-Until-Atom 

ELM-PE  86.7  %  {n  =  30)  76.9  %  {n  =  26) 
TALUS-PE  80.0%  («=15)  61.5%  («=13) 
Others  45.0  %  (M  =  20)  12.0%  (n  =  25) 

learning  strategics.  Self-monitoring  of  one's  own  programming  is  very  important.  Accordingly,  a  programming 
environment  should  enable  students  to  organize  their  programming  in  their  own  fashion. 

As  a  second  result,  the  evaluation  study  indicates  that  Al-techniques  as  they  arc  used  in  the  TALUS- 
anah  sis  in  the  previous  version  of  the  programming  cnviroament  and  especially  in  the  cognitive  diagnosis  of 
ELM-PE  enhance  the  success  of  a  programming  environment  for  beginners. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  describes  a  collaborative  project  between  Rensselaer's  CIUE  and 
AT&T's  Bell  Laboratories  to  create  a  prototype  of  an  interactive,  distributed  multimedia  desktop 
classroom  environment.  The  prototype  is  called  a  ''Virtual  Classroom"  because  it  brings 
instructors  and  students  from  remote  sites  together  in  a  desktop  computer  environment  that 
includes  multi-point  video,  audio  and  multimedia  data  communication.  This  environment  fosters 
real  interactivity  between  students  and  instructors  and  among  students  who  may  be  located  at 
sites  anys\'here  in  the  world. 


Introduction 

Interactive  Multimedia  Distance  Learning  (IMDL)  is  the  model  for  the  "Virtual  Classroom"  prototyped  by 
Rensselaer  and  AT&T.  The  IMDL  environment  model  combines  the  rich  communication  capabilities  of  2-way 
video  teleconferencing  with  real  time,  synchronous  data  communications  for  sharing  of  computer  generated 
examples  and  data.  The  level  of  interaction  is  quite  high  and  the  environment  offers  the  possibility  of  sharing 
between  teacher  and  students  and  students  with  their  peers. 

The  visual  and  auditors-  communication  is  enabled  by  multi-point  video  conferencing  over  the  AT&T  Digital 
Network,  using  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  (ISDN)  Primar>'  Rate  Interface  (PRI)  facilities.  The  2  way 
video  communication  is  integrated  into  the  desktop  computer  environment  via  a  video  window  on  the  computer 
screen.  Instructors,  and  students,  may  control  MS  Windows-based  applications  on  the  other  participants' 
workstations.  The  shared  applications  may  include  instructional  applications,  text  and  graphics  screens, 
animations,  video  clips  and  audio  clips  used  to  enhance  learning  and  collaboration. 

CIUE  is  a  research  and  acvelopment  center  at  Rensselaer  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  inno\ati\c 
undergraduate  education.  The  CIUE  is  particularly  interested  in  the  applications  of  technology  and  cogniti\e 
science  in  education.  We  also  act  in  a  leadership  role  for  the  implementation  of  research  in  the  classrooms  of  our 
campus  and  other  institutions  internationally. 

AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  is  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  AT&T  and  is  an  international  leader  in 
research  in  telecommunications  and  computing. 

Learning  in  the  Virtual  Classroom 

Let's  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  a  mother  and  a  returning  student  in  an  engineering  school.  You  arc 
taking  classes  at  home  because  you  have  family  responsibilities.  You  have  spent  the  morning  doing  librar\'  research 
at  your  home  computer  and  now  it's  time  for  Physics  class  

You  save  your  join  nal  articles  on  your  local  disk  drive  and  then  click  on  an  icon  on  your  screen  to  sign  on  for 
your  class.  After  entering  your  name  and  ID  information,  a  video  window  appears  on  your  screen  where  >ou  see 
the  instructor  giving  announcements  about  today's  class.  "Just  in  time/*  you  exclaim,  as  you  enlarge  the  video 
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window  and  turn  up  the  volume  in  order  to  sec  and  hear  better.  The  instructor  then  begins  to  greet  each  student 
individually  and  switches  the  focus  of  the  session  to  each  location  so  that  every  one  may  see  and  hoar  each  student 
saying  hello.  You  recognize  other  students  who  are  participating  in  this  class  from  home  and  on-campus 
locations. 

The  class  begins  with  the  instruaor  discussing  the  concept  of  acceleration.  The  instructor  then  explains  a 
demonstration  of  gravitational  acceleration  that  she  is  about  to  perform.  You  decide  that  this  looks  important  and 
turn  on  your  video  capturing  function  in  order  to  view  the  demonstration  again  at  a  later  lime.  After  performing 
the  demonstration,  the  instructor  then  sends  each  student  a  copy  of  the  demonstration,  which  is  a  digitized  video 
clip  of  an  assistant  dropping  a  ball.  Now  the  instructor  begins  to  guide  you  through  the  process  of  graphing  the 
position  of  the  ball,  stepping  through  the  video  clip  frame  by  frame;  writing  notes  on  your  screen  to  point  out 
important  points. 

One  of  the  steps  of  the  exercise  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  you  and  you  send  the  instniclor  a  question 
message.  Apparently,  you  are  not  the  only  student  confused.  The  instructor  stops  the  session  and  acknowledges 
that  she  has  received  a  lot  of  questions  all  of  a  sudden.  The  instructor  then  turns  the  focus  of  the  class  to  \ou  and 
you  ask  your  question  and  point  out  on  the  screen  where  you  got  confused  After  the  instnictor  clears  up  the  point 
of  confusion,  you  add  some  notes  to  the  screen  for  later  use.  The  instructor  then  poses  several  problems  for  the 
class  to  solve  on  their  own,  using  the  data  collected  from  the  graphing  exercise  and  the  computational  tools  that 
you  use  every  day  for  all  your  classes.  After  you  perform  the  required  analyses,  you  send  the  file  to  the  instructor 
for  review.  The  instructor  then  displays  each  student's  work  and  writes  comments  about  their  methods.  .. 

This  scenario  may  sound  futuristic;  however,  it  is  based  on  the  tools  and  capabilities  of  the  IMDL  prototype  we 
have  developed.  The  actions  described  in  the  scenario  are  detailed  further  below  to  show  how  thc\  enable  an 
efllcicnt  learning  environment.  The  technical  capabilities  required  for  this  kind  of  interaction  to  occur  at  home 
locations  are  rapidly  being  deployed  by  telephone  and  cable  companies.  Refer  to  the  section  entitled.  "l]ou.^\yiH 
Technological  Advances  Effect  IMDL?"  for  further  discussion  of  this  issue. 

Wc  are  attempting  to  recreate  the  "social  construct"  of  the  classroom.  In  order  to  recreate  the  traditional 
classroom,  we  must  offer  the  capability  to  the  participants  to  perform  the  actions  that  they  perform  in'traditional 
classrooms.  We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  teaching  strategies  that  educators  have  used,  or  how  thc>  ma\  be 
implemented  in  the  IMDL  environment.  However,  in  the  next  section  we  will  discuss  a  few  of  the  actions  common 
to  most  teaching  strategies  and  how  we  have  implemented  them  in  the  IMDL  environment 

Interactions  in  the  Virtual  Classroom 

In  traditional  classrooms,  teachers  may  create  exercises  for  students  to  work  with  in  a  shared  space  (the 
blackboard).  Teachers  may  also  write  comments  on  student's  work.  In  addition,  teachers  use  text,  graphics, 
animations,  videos,  sounds  or  live  demonstrations  to  present  curriculum  content  to  students.  Students  may  work 
with  exercises  from  the  teacher  in  local  (on  desktop)  or  shared  space  (the  blackboard).  They  may  also  collaborate 
on  exercises  with  other  students.  Also,  students  may  alert  the  teacher  that  they  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Event  Sharing 

In  the  IMDL  environment  leachers  and  students  share  a  workspace  of  identical  instructional  software 
applications.  One  participants*  workstation  is  configured  to  be  the  leader  of  the  session  and  all  the  other 
workstations  follow  the  actions  of  the  leader.  The  actions  may  be  to  present  screens  of  text  or  graplucs,  pla\ 
animations,  video  or  audio  clips,  or  simulate  a  phenomenon.  The  leader  may  pass  the  focus  to  a  student 
workstation.  When  this  happens,  the  student  controls  the  flow  of  the  shared  events.  The  focus  for  video  and  audio 
may  also  be  passed  to  the  student,  so  that  everyone  may  see  and  hear  the  student  ask  their  question.  However,  in 
our  model  only  the  instructor  may  pass  the  focus  of  the  session  and  only  the  instructor  may  take  it  away.  This 
instructor  control  is  important  in  order  to  maintain  class  structure  in  the  distributed  classroom. 
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Each  workstation  may  work  independently,  as  well»  both  during  the  session  and  on  their  own  time,  with  all  the 
instructional  software  applications.  The  students  may  want  to  research  something  that  has  just  been  discussed  in 
class,  or  may  need  to  perform  a  calculation  to  answer  a  question  posed  in  class.  These  actions  may  be  performed 
with  local  software  applications. 

Annotation 

The  participant  whose  workstation  is  designated  the  leader  may  draw  on  their  own  screen.  These  drawings 
will  also  appear  on  the  other  participants'  screens.  This  feature  of  IMDL  allows  the  leader  to  add  notations  to  the 
material  being  presented,  adding  meaning  and  emphasizing  the  important  points. 

Hand  Raising 

The  students  may  send  a  message  to  the  instructor's  workstation,  letting  the  instructor  know  that  they  have  a 
question.  The  instructor  will  see  the  message  coming  in  and  may  choose  to  acknowledge  the  question  or  to 
respond  at  a  more  convenient  time.  When  the  instructor  acknowledges  the  student,  then  the  instructor  may  pass 
the  focus  of  the  session  to  the  student  (as  we  discussed  in  the  section  above  on  Event  Sharing).  Our  testing  has 
shown  that  this  structured  approach  to  teacher/student  dialogs  is  helpful  because  it  helps  each  participant  to  be  sure 
who  has  the  focus  and  who  is  sharing  information  with  the  other  participants. 

Instructor  Pointer 

The  teacher  may  move  a  pointer  around  the  student  screens  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  important  points  in 
the  information  displays.  The  teacher  does  not  need  to  verbally  describe  the  position  of  the  point  of  interest.  This 
shared  pointer  works  similarly  to  the  pointers  used  in  traditional  classrooms.  The  students  also  have  their  own 
pointers  (the  MS  Windows  mouse  cursor)  that  they  have  control  over,  independent  of  the  teacher  pointer. 

Implications  of  Learning  Theory 

At  the  core  of  any  discussion  of  education  is  the  fact  that  education  is  a  communication  process.  Regardless  of 
the  model  of  pedagogy  that  one  works  with;  communication  between  instructor  and  student  and  among  students  is 
central  to  the  process.  New  developments  in  theories  of  learning  make  communications  even  more  important  lo 
the  process.  We  bring  to  this  project  the  benefit  of  a  great  deal  of  education  research.  What  this  modern  research 
,    is  telling  us  may  be  summarized  by  the  following  points: 

Teachers  are  not  simply  the  delivery  mechanisms  of  the  content  of  a  curriculum.  A  great  lecturer  can  be  verv 
motivational,  but  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  lecture  is  not  efTicient  in  stimulating  student  learning. 
(Laws,1991;  Hestenes,et  al,1992;  Redish, Wilson,  McDaniel,1992)  The  model  we  work  with  is  one  of  a  teacher  as 
"coach"  of  their  students'  learning  process  (Pea4992;  Laws,1991).  The  teacher  is  actively  involved  in  helping  the 
students  construct  their  own  understanding  of  the  curriculum  material.  This  activity  is  best  carried  out  when  the 
teacher  and  students  have  available  to  them  a  rich  set  of  communication  tools  to  enable  the  coaching  process. 

Learning  is  a  highly  interactive  process.  Students  bring  with  them  a  highly  developed  set  of  preconceptions 
and  beliefs.  The  teacher  and  student  become  involved  in  a  learning  "conversation"  in  which  both  parties  clarify 
messages,  test  for  understanding,  compare  and  contrast  with  previous  understandings  and  are  both  transformed  by 
the  experience  Pea  (1992),  The  learning  "conversation"  is  a  communication  process  in  which  meanings  are 
negotiated  to  student  understanding  of  curriculum  material.  What  we  seek  to  provide  are  a  rich  set  of 
communication  tools  to  help  foster  these  interactions  between  teachers  and  students. 

Education  has  been  criticized  as  an  endeavor  that  is  too  far  removed  froPi  the  context  of  its  meaning.  If 
learning  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  process  that  has  meaning  beyond  the  classroom;  the  students  must  be  able  to  reach 
beyond  the  classroom.  Practitioners  from  the  field  of  study  can  be  brought  to  the  classroom.  However,  this  is  not 
always  possible,  or  practical.    There  have  been  several  excellent  examples  of  providing  electronic  mail  and 
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conferencing  between  students  and  practitioners.  The  "Nationai  Geographic  Scr\'icc  Kids'  Network",  Julyan 
(1991),  allowed  students  to  collaborate  with  other  students  and  scientists  on  a  study  of  acid  rain.  The 
••Collaborative  Visualization  Project",  Pea  (1992)  ,  a  new  project  now  being  implemented,  will  allow  students  to 
collaborate  with  other  students  and  access  on-line  data  resources  and  scientists  in  a  Project  Enhanced  Science 
Leaming-at-a-distance  approach.  These  projects  each  are  important  steps  in  bringing  the  student  into  the 
communities  of  practitioners. 

Learning  can  be  enhanced  by  providing  students  with  access  to  powerful  computing  tools  that  can  allow  the 
student  to  interact  with  real  data  and  solve  opcn-cndcd  problems.  Learning-by-doing  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
successful  pedagogical  model  to  enable  students  to  solve  real  world  problems.  (Laws,  1991;  Redish,  Wilson, 
McDaniel,1992)  This  learner-centered  view  allows  the  student  to  start  with  what  they  know  and  build  their  own 
understanding  of  the  subject.  This  approach  also  has  the  advantage  of  supporting  indi\  idual  difTcrcnccs  in 
learning  styles.  Students  bring  to  the  classroom  a  diversity  of  interests,  levels  of  preparation,  cultural  backgrounds 
and  learning  styles.  Included  in  our  model  is  a  set  of  powerful  software  tools  that  allow  data  to  be  captured, 
abstract  concepts  to  be  simulated  and  sets  of  data  lo  be  visualized.  Wc  advocate  placing  these  tools  for  learning  in 
the  hands  of  each  student,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor  for  recitation. 

Cooperative  learning  is  a  highly  structured,  s>stematic  instructional  strategy  in  which  students  work  in  small 
groups  toward  a  common  goal.  This  strategy  has  been  shown  to  promote  acti\  e  learning,  positive  student  attitudes 
toward  learning  and  increase  student  interdependence.  Increased  interdependence  is  a  positi\c  goal  for  students 
because  of  its  effects  on  student  interpersonal  skills,  teamwork  capability  and  self  esteem.  While  working  in  teams 
on  a  project,  students  cannot  be  passive  on-lookers;  the  contribution  of  each  team  member  is  important.  (Millis. 
1991)  Teamwork  is  also  becoming  a  widely  implemented  organizational  strategy  in  many  work  settings,  including 
manufacturing,  services  and  government.  Instructional  practices  should  prepare  suidcnis  for  working  in  this  type 
of  environment.  Our  IMDL  model  allows  the  instructor  to  set  up  groups  of  students  who  will  work  together  on  an 
assignment  and  then  share  their  results  with  the  group. 

Comparison  of  IMDL  Environment  with  Existing  Distance  Learning  Environments 

Traditional  distance  learning  programs  have  most  often  replicated  the  teacher  lecture  model  of  education 
These  environments  primarily  utilize  one-way  satellite  transmission  of  video  signals,  with  limited  student 
feedback  via  phone  calls.  Interaction  between  the  teacher  and  students  is  limited  and  interaction  between  students 
at  different  sites  is  non-existent.  The  technology  is  not  at  fault;  the  problem  lies  with  the  types  of  activities  to 
which  it  is  being  applied.  This  technology  may  be  appropriate  for  delivering  messages  to  multiple  sites  when 
interaction  is  not  desired.  However,  it  lacks  any  significant  interaction  that  might  foster  teacher  "coaching"  of 
students,  or  learning  conversations  between  teachers  and  students  or  students  and  their  peers. 

Other  technologies  used  in  distance  education  offer  more  interaction  but  support  either  video  and  audio 
interaction,  or  data  interaction,  but  not  both  modes.  Each  mode  has  unique  characteristics  that  allow  enhancement 
of  communication  but  suffer  from  limitations  also. 

Video  teleconferencing  offers  2  way  and  multi-point  video  and  audio  communication  between  sites.  Video's 
strength  lies  in  its  ability  to  closely  mimic  "reality."  Face  to  face  communication  is  full  of  subtle  actions  and 
nuances  that  modify  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  words.  Students  also  may  see  examples  and  demonstrations  being 
performed.  Unlike  a  "real"  classroom,  though,  students  cannot  go  to  the  blackboard  and  interact  with  the  teacher's 
example  or  view  other  students'  work. 

Computer  conferencing  is  primarily  a  means  for  sharing  text  or  graphic  messages  that  arc  deferred  in  time 
This  allows  the  sharing  of  work  between  teacher  and  students  and  students  with  their  peers.  Verbal 
communication  is  transmitted  in  text  form,  also  deferred  in  time.  This  environment  lacks  the  rich  communication 
capability  of  video,  because  of  the  communication  limitations  of  text  and  graphics.  Sharing  of  a  common  data  set 
for  collaborative  work  is  also  rare  in  this  environment,  although  the  NGS  KidsNet,  Julyan  (1991),  does  allow 
students  lo  work  with  common,  aggregated  data  to  interpret  acid  rain  studies. 
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The  IMDL  cn\  ironmcnl  model  thai  we  ha\  e  developed  combines  the  rich  communication  capabilities  of  2-\vay 
video  teleconferencing  with  real  lime,  s>'nchronous  data  communications  for  sharing  of  computer  application 
"events"  between  workstations.  The  level  of  interaction  is  quite  high  and  the  environment  offers  the  possibilit>  of 
sharing  between  teacher  and  students  and  students  with  their  peers.  The  interactions  are  real-time,  not  delayed  in 
time.  This  capability  increases  student  motivation  and  may  provide  increased  interaction  and  feedback  between 
students. 

Our  learning  model  is  a  student-centered  model;  therefore,  students  and  teachers  all  have  the  same  software 
applications  and  databases  installed  in  their  desktop  workstations.  Students  may  work  on  their  own  with  the 
software  tools  or  use  on-line  tools  as  references  while  participating  in  a  class  session. 

Teachers  may  use  the  IMDL  en\'ironment  for  lecture  when  appropriate,  or  to  guide  students  through  exercises 
performed  on  their  local  workstations.  Students  may  share  their  work  with  all  the  other  participants  and  receive 
feedback.  They  may  also  engage  students  in  learning  conversations  that  include  passing  the  control  of  the  session 
back  and  forth  from  teacher  to  student. 

Project  Background 

The  Interactive  Multimedia  Distance  Learning  project  evolved  from  discussions  between  RPI  and  AT&T  about 
how  to  use  the  strengths  of  AT&T's  Bell  Labs  and  RPI's  CIUE  to  collaborate  on  a  project  in  the  domain  of 
computers  and  communications.  AT&T  Bell  Labs  planned  to  contribute  their  expertise  in  communications  and 
networks  and  CIUE  planned  to  contribute  experience  in  developing  multimedia  instructional  software  and 
managing  software  development  projects,  such  as  CUPLE,  the  Comprehensive  Physics  Learning  Environment 
(Wilson,  Redish,1992),  The  CUPLE  project  integrates  hypermedia  based  computer  activities  and  video  material  on 
the  same  computer  screen.  The  environment  also  allows  for  live  data  acquisition  from  laborator>'  interfaces  and 
from  video  sources.  CUPLE  has  been  created  by  a  consortium  of  universities  and  is  now  in  the  testing  stage  at  over 
200  universities.  Physics  Academic  Software,  the  publishing  arm  of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  is 
publishing  the  final  version. 

From  these  discussions  it  was  decided  that  the  project  would  involve  re-designing  a  course  from  AT&T 's 
University  of  Sales  Excellence  (USE)..  USE  is  an  internal  training  and  education  organization  supporting 
marketing  staff  in  the  Business  Communication  Services  division  of  AT&T.  The  course  chosen  for  redesign  is 
titled,  "How  to  Make  Money  Grow  on  Trees."  This  course  teaches  the  features  of  AT&T  Ad\anced  800  Services 
and  how  to  apply  them,  to  customer  applications. 

Currently,  the  course  is  delivered  in  audio  graphic  mode.  The  students  attend  the  course  in  a  training  room  at 
their  office  site  equipped  with  a  conference  spcakerphone,  with  a  large  microphone,  electronic  polling  devices  and 
a  video  blackboard.  The  students  communicate  verbally  with  the  instructor  using  the  speaker  phone  and  the 
AT&T  Alliance  Call  Bridging  Service  in  a  multi-point  voice  conference.  All  the  student  sites  hear  the  instructor's 
lecture,  and  the  student  questions  from  other  sites,  on  their  conference  phone  speaker.  The  students  follow  the 
instructor  through  the  course  content  material  in  their  Student  Guides.  The  video  blackboard  is  used  to  display  text 
and  graphics  screens,  with  instructor  annotation,  to  supplement  the  Student  Guide  materials.  Also,  students  may 
give  answers  to  multiple  choice  questions  by  pressing  a  button  on  their  electronic  polling  devices. 

We  wanted  to  apply  the  IMDL  environment  model  to  a  real  life  situation.  Using  our  model,  we  would  make  the 
course  environment  more  interactive.  In  the  old  version  of  the  course,  students  could  not  sec  their  instructor  or  the 
other  students.  They  also  had  no  way  to  share  their  work  with  the  instructor  or  other  students.  The  instnictional 
strategy  was  primarily  lecture  and  the  students  were  only  passively  engaged  in  the  experience.  The  IMDL 
environment  model  of  instruction  would  also  allow  students  to  construct  their  own  understanding  of  the  material 
by  giving  them  powerful  on-line  software  tools  and  reference  materials  that  they  may  access  during  the  course. 
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We  also  wanted  to  investigate  how  the  interactions  between  teacher  and  student  and  interactions  between 
student  and  their  peers  change  when  the  learning  environment  changes  from  a  lecture  environment  to  a  highly 
interactive  desktop  computer  based  video  conference  environment. 

Initial  Findings  from  Prototype  Testing 

In  June  of  1993,  we  tested  the  IMDL  environment  with  live  participants.  The  University"  of  Sales  Excellence 
course  that  we  developed  was  delivered  by  an  instructor  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  student  participants  were  located 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Holmdel,  New  Jersey.  The  "students"  were  actually  other  AT&T 
instructors,  who  were  volunteering  to  participate.  This  was  done  for  2  reasons.  First,  wc  did  not  want  real 
student's  success  in  the  course  to  be  impeded  in  any  way  by  any  unforeseen  problems  that  de\'cloped  in  the  delivcr\' 
of  the  course.  Second,  instructors  are  accustomed  to  thinking  about  teacher-student  interactions  and  wc  felt  that 
this  would  give  us  better  feedback. 

The  participants'  reactions  might  be  grouped  into  2  areas.  The  first  group  of  comments  were  positive  about  the 
user  interface  and  software  tools.  Generally,  the  students  enjoyed  the  experience.  They  also  found  that  it  had  great 
potential  to  improve  upon  other  modes  of  instruction  delivery.  The  second  group  of  comments  described  the 
participants'  intimidation  by  the  technology  employed  in  delivering  the  course.  The  students  and  instructor  felt 
that  they  would  need  some  help  in  getting  started  using  IMDL  technology  to  deliver  instruction.  This  reaction  is 
understandable  and  may  be  addressed  in  the  design  of  the  IMDL  interface  and  training  materials. 

How  Will  Technological  Advances  Effect  IMDL? 

The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  change  itself  This  couldn't  be  more  true  than  in  the  field  of  educational 
technology.  Our  IMDL  model  is  designed  to  use  off-the-shelf  technology  and  to  accommodate  technological 
change.  We  want  to  be  able  to  port  our  model  to  whatever  platform 

is  accepted  as  a  standard  in  the  future. 

The  pace  of  technological  change  in  the  telecommunications  industr>'  is  such  that  the  cost  barriers  to  enir>  arc 
rapidly  falling.  The  costs  of  the  high  bandwidth  transmission  ncccssarv'  for  IMDL  may  be  prohibitive  for  some 
organizations  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  justify  for  the  home.  Cable  companies  and  phone  companies  arc 
competing  and  collaborating  to  make  high  bandwidth  transmission  universally  accessible.  This  will  make 
implementation  of  IMDL  environments  easier  to  cost  justify. 

There  are  other  technical  hurlles  to  overcome  in  the  implementation  of  IMDL  environments.  These  mainU 
concern  better  digitization  of  video  and  resource  management  of  large  libraries  of  multimedia  materia)  (video, 
graphics,  etc.).  Developments  in  these  areas  are  also  proceeding  well  and  the  implementation  of  multimedia 
servers  and  new  video  compression  algorithms  will  make  the  technological  hurdles  easier  to  overcome  in  the  near 
future. 

Applications  of  IMDL 

The  1990's  are  presenting  many  challenges  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  Private  institutions  are  facing 
declining  enrollments  as  the  number  of  college  age  students  decreases.  They  are  also  facing  the  need  to  lower  costs 
as  students  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  afford  private  education.  On  the  other  hand,  public  higher 
education  institutions  will  probably  experience  level  or  increasing  enrollments  due  to  many  factors.  Among  these 
factors  are  returning  adult  learners,  the  shift  to  more  affordable  education  choices,  and  geographic  population 
shifts.  In  addition,  all  institutions  will  need  to  accommodate  a  more  diverse  student  population;  including  adult 
learners,  cultural  diversity  and  workforce  continuing  education, 

IMDL  will  help  address  these  challenges  in  several  ways.  Institutions  will  be  able  to  create  a  more  producli\e 
learning  environment,  with  more  learning  going  on  in  a  shorter  amount  of  time.  This  will  address  cost  issues,  as 
students  will  be  able  to  complete  programs  of  study  more  quickly.   Students  will  ha\e  access  to  more  effectixe 
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learning  environments  in  a  greater  variety  of  locations.  IMDL  will  enable  instructors  to  reach  out  with  course 
materials  to  locations  outside  the  classroom  and  off  the  campus.  This  will  address  the  needs  of  all  institutions  to 
reach  out  to  a  wider  student  body  and  enable  life  long  learning  for  our  entire  population.  In  order  for  our 
educational  institutions  to  provide  more  productive  learning  environments  to  a  diverse  student  population 
institutions  must  share  resources  and  collaborate  in  the  delivery  of  instruction.  IMDL  will  enable  this  kind  of 
cooperation. 

Finally,  and  certainly  as  important,  are  the  needs  of  our  secondary  schools.  They  face  a  number  of  challenges 
for  the  90's.  Secondary  schools  have  had  more  difficult)'  keeping  up  with  technological  advancements  in  industr> 
and  higher  education.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  face  isolation  from  their  peers  and  the  need  to  keep  up  with 
education  technology.  In  addition,  secondary'  schools  face  the  familiar  problems  of  lowering  costs  and  providing  a 
more  productive  learning  environment  with  a  lower  budget.  IMDL  environments  address  these  issues  by  offering 
the  opportunity  for  teachers  and  students  to  reach  beyond  the  classroom  to  receive  instruction,  collaborate/interact 
with  peers  in  learning  projects,  receive  faculty  development  programs  and  link  to  resources  not  even  thought  of 
today.  Costs  will  be  the  major  issue  in  creating  these  links,  but  the  investments  must  be  made. 

Indications  for  Further  Research 

Our  work  to  date  has  focused  a  "proof  of  concept"  test  of  technology  and  techniques  for  IMDL.  Further  work 
needs  to  done  to  study  the  cognitive  and  pedagogical  implications  of  learning  in  distributed  classrooms.  Our  future 
work  will  concentrate  on  further  testing  IMDL  these  implications  in  the  delivery  of  higher  education  courses, 
corporate  training  courses  and  faculty  development  workshops.  We  want  to  answer  questions  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  Docs  IMDL  allow  instructors  to  guide  students  to  learning  objectives  requiring  higher  cognitive  level  thinking? 

2.  Compare  the  cost  effectiveness  of  instructor  led,  Computer  Assisted  Instruction,  non-i:;teraclive  distance 
learning  and  IMDL  instruction  delivery. 

3.  What  kind  of  cues  will  best  alert  users  to  system  status  during  sessions? 

4.  What  kind  of  preparation  training  will  make  the  IMDL  environment  comfortable  to  use  for  the  participants? 

5.  What  kind  of  class  activities  are  best  performed  locally  and  what  activities  are  best  performed  in  conference? 
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Abstract:  To  meet  the  needs  of  an  individual  student  an  adaptive  CALL  package  must  have  a 
dynamic  mode!  of  student  peifomiance,  a  means  of  varying  the  difficulty  of  the  learning  task,  and  a 
map|>in^j  between  student  competence  and  task  complexity.  This  paper  analyses  how  these 
components  can  be  implemented  for  lexical,  syntactical  and  discourse  skills  using  domain 
knowledge  fiom  the  Oxford  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  and  the  Susanne  Corpus,  a  fully  tagged 
subset  of  (he  Brown  Corpus. 


Students  who  arc  learning  I:nglish  as  a  Foreign  Language  in  an  English-speaking  country  form  a  niiilti- 
ctilttrral  group  with  disparate  motivations  and  goals,  whose  diversity  cannot  be  adequately  accommodated  in  a 
liadnional  classroom.  There  is  no  rate  of  imparting  information  nor  sequence  of  instruction  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  e\er>  student.  Teachers  can  only  construct  in  their  mind  a  model  of  the  "average'  student  and  have  as 
theii  goal  the  adequate  progress  of  this  hypothetical  student;  frequently  they  are  guiltily  aware  that  the  more 
able  will  be  bored  while  the  less  able  will  be  lost.  Today  computerised  language  learning  packages  offer  the 
maiiMil)  i)f  students  their  onl)  realistic  opportunity  for  individual  tuition.  Even  with  the  most  mundane  of 
CALL  [>ackages.  each  student  can  essay  an  answer  to  every  question,  repeat  lessons  not  fully  comprehended  or 
skip  lessons  that  merely  rehearse  previously  acquired  skills.  A  CALL  package  which  permits  a  student  to  make 
this  s(Mt  ol  choice  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  user-tailored  system. 

Self-directed  learning  of  this  kind  has  been  shown  to  benefit  mature  learners,  that  is,  experienced  students 
of  pro\en  academic  competence  (Kearsley  &  Hillclsohn.  1982),  who  are  capable  of  determining  their  own 
cdika.tional  needs.  However,  less  experienced  or  less  able  students  may  not  be  able  to  make  an  accurate 
assessment  of  their  own  shortcomings  or  to  devise  for  themselves  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  study  plan. 
I  or  these  students,  a  CALL  package  can  be  immeasurably  improved  by  a  u.ser-adaptive  interface  i.e.  an 
interface  where  adaptations  in  the  order  and  pace  of  learning  are  made  by  the  system,  not  by  the  student. 


A  user-adaptive  interface  is  one  which  can  change  its  behaviour  automatically  in  re.spon.se  to  its  experience 
o\  User  performance,  that  is,  it  changes  to  suit  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  an  individual  .student.  The  .sy.stem 
designer  or  language  teacher  no  longer  tries  to  construct  an  interface  for  a  stereotypical  average  user,  to  which 
no  real  learner  conforms.  In.stead,  the  designer  accepts  that  no  single  learning  theory  pattern  is  suitable  for  all 
students  -  or  even  for  one  student  over  a  range  of  skills  or  a  period  of  time  -  and  reali.ses  that  the  teaching 
package  must  adapt  to  the  student's  varying  abilities  in  different  skills  by  providing  information  and  exercises  at 
a  level  which  matches  the  .student's  current  needs.  To  this  end  an  adaptive  learning  package  mu.st  have  three 
components: 

•  a  means  of  recording,  and  measuring  individual  .student  performance.  This  could  also  be  described  as  a 
dynamic  model  of  the  u.ser's  past  performance  and  current  capability.  This  dimension  of  capability  is  ine\itabls 
continuous  rather  than  tli.screte. 


Rationale  for  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning 


User- Adaptive  Interfaces 
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•  a  means  of  adjusting  the  learning  task  so  as  to  change  its  difficulty.  In  the  context  of  language  learning  this 
might  simply  be  the  ability  to  offer  appropriate  help  and  linguistic  explanations  to  students  of  various  levels  of 
ability  and  to  set  for  each  student  exercises  commensurate  with  the  student\s  expected  performance. 

•  mappings  of  help  level  onto  student  capability  and  of  student  capability  on  to  degree  of  difficulty.  How  these 
mappings  are  achieved  determines  the  type  of  user-adaptive  interface. 

Types  of  User-Adaptive  Interfaces 

There  are  two  main  types  of  user-adaptive  interfaces  for  language  learning:  discrete-step  interfaces  and 
continuously  variable  interfaces. 

Discrete-step  interfaces 

A  discrete  step  interface  is  an  interface  which  identifies  the  user  as  a  member  of  a  particular  ability  group 
and  sets  the  interface  to  correspond  with  the  skill  level  for  the  group.  This,  while  more  satisfactory  than  a 
general  user  interface,  does  not  allow  for  continuous  variation  in  student  capability  but  assumes  discrete  ability 
levels.  In  language  learning  it  is  a  practical  solution  for  the  organisation  of  expert  procedural  knowled^^e.  which 
is  the  distillation  of  the  rules  that  govern  the  lexical,  syntactical,  and  discourse  structures  of  the  language.  The 
traditional  presentation  format  for  this  knowledge  has  been  textbooks  and  reference  books.  Such  books  might  bo 
aimed  at  a  specific  category  of  language  learner  e.g,  novice,  intennediute.  expert,  or  might  be  an  exhaustive 
exposition  of  all  facets  of  a  language  for  scholars  of  comparative  linguistics  and  languages.  Knowledge  of  this 
kind  has  never  formed  a  continuum:  each  text  represents  the  independent  view  of  one  teacher  or  expert  on  the 
information  needed  by  an  average  learner  at  a  typical  stage  in  the  learning  process.  The  order  in  which  the 
informaUDn  is  presented  may  be  said  to  represent  the  author's  strategy  for  how  best  to  accomplish  the  learning 
task.  Computerised,  learning  packages,  particularly  those  implemented  in  hypertext,  allow  us  to  separate 
nu>nolithic  lexis  into  fragments  and  to  convert  these  fragments  into  many  different  virtual  struciures.  This  is 
useful  tor  accommodating  students  whose  ability  over  different  linguistic  skills  varies  widely:  in  one  skill  a 
student  may  be  given  a  simple  explanation  from  first  principles  while  in  another  the  same  student  may  ho  given 
onl\  a  brief  hint  or  reminder  because  past  performance  indicates  a  consistently  high  level  of  ability.  In  a  skill 
where  the  student's  ability  is  intermediate,  extra  information  and/or  explanation  of  more  abstruse  points  ma\  be 
provided.  But.  however  skilful  the  dissection  of  the  information  and  however  varied  the  virtual  knowledge 
structures  in  which  it  can  be  stored,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  computer,  to  re-write  or  even  re-phrase  the  expert 
knowledge  to  cater  unicjuely  for  the  needs  of  an  individual  student  as  a  human  teacher  might  be  able  to  do. 
Thus,  the  interface  for  expert  procedural  ki  owledge  remains  a  discrete-step  interface. 

Continuously  variable  interface 

Although  levels  of  procedural  knowledge  are  discrete  the  domain  knowledge  in  any  natural  language  is.  of 
course,  a  continuum.  Domain  knowledge  consists  of  the  accumulated  oral  and  written  records  that  are  aceepted 
by  the  native  speakers  of  this  language.  While  the  documents  that  comprise  these  sources  may  in  themselves  be 
as  discrete  as  the  expositions  of  procedural  knowledge,  together  they  form  a  continuum  that  represents  ever\ 
aspect  of  language  use  in  every  sphere  of  human  activity.  That  this  is  so,  is  recognised  by  the  accumulation  ol 
corpora  -  collections  of  texts  from  different  genre  assembled  to  enable  language  scholars  to  investigate  the 
evolution  and  current  state  of  a  language.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  discuss  how  corpora  may  be  used  to 
build  an  interface  which  uniquely  adapts  to  the  linguistic  needs  of  an  individual  student  in  the  generation  of 
exercises  to  improve  the  student^  linguistic  skills.  As  a  first  step,  it  will  look  at  ways  of  recording  and 
measuring  student  performance. 

Recording  and  Measuring  Student  Performance 

Before  designers  can  build  CALL  .systems  that  'understand*  their  users,  they  must  be  able  to  analyse  the 
interactions  between  the  user  and  the  cotnputer  in  the  language  learning  task.  This  means  that  they  must  be  able 
to  specif)  the  skills  that  make  up  the  learning  task  and  must  have  ways  tif  measuring  student  performance  in 
individual  skills.  Language  learning  skills  may  be  divided  into  three  major  skills  categories: 
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L('\ic(il  skills  appertain  to  words; 

SvHUn  tical  skills  arc  the  skills  needed  to  produce  graiiinialically  correct  phrases  or  senu  nces. 
Discourse  skills  are  the  skills  needed  to  write  coherent  and  cohesive  text. 

()bviousl\.  all  these  skills  overlap  but  nevertheless  they  provide  the  parameters  for  creating  a  student 
performance  model  The  paranietei*s  are  ^liven  values  which  indicate  the  student^  past  performance  in  the 
relevant  skill.  The  student's  attainment  can  be  assessed  simply  by  measuring  the  student  success  in  Iingui^lic 
exercises  to  assess  and  improve  the  skill.  In  this  way,  student  competence  can  be  viewed  as  a  continuum.  The 
siudenl  exercises  should,  of  course,  be  set  at  a  level  which  is  appropriate  to  the  student's  current  attainment  so 
that  evcrv  student  is  stretched  to  the  limit  of  current  ability:  competent  students  should  not  be  bored,  weaker 
students  should  not  be  intimidated. 

.\n  initial  ti.scr  profile 

The  tiisl  task  is  to  de\ise  an  initial  user  profile.  This  can  be  done  simply  by  using  a  standard  model  lor 
novice,  intermediate,  or  expert.  This  model  will  rapidly  .self-adjust  to  give  a  more  accurate  assessment  of 
proficiency  in  each  skill  as  the  student  uses  the  package.  A  further  refinement  is  to  incorporate  into  the  student 
model  some  element  that  reflects  the  average  performance  in  a  particular  skill  of  students  from  different 
language  groups. 

Knsuring  a  Continuum  of  Kxcrcises 

The  secontl  task  is  to  ensure  a  continuum  of  exerci.ses.  This  is  only  possible  if  the  CALL  package  has  the 
.ihilit)  to  assign  to  an  exercise  a  parameter  which  gives  a  measure  of  its  expected  difficulty.  How  this  can  be 
done  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  domain  knowledge  on  which  the  exercise  is  based.  There  are  two  main 
forms:  ci>ntinuous  text  and  pre-selected  passages,  sentences  or  phrases  that  have  been  chosen  by  experts  to 
illustrate  precise  linguistic  features. 

•        Continuous  text 

A  simple  way  to  assign  a  coefficient  of  difficulty  to  continuous  text  is  to  use  one  (or  more)  of  the  methods 
that  liave  been  developed  to  assess  readability  grades:  the  more  difficult  a  passage  is  to  read,  the  more 
demanding  should  be  any  exercise  based  on  it.  Two  common  measures  of  readability  are:  Gunning  Fog  Index 
(Cunning.  1952)  and  Information  Density  (Wainwright,  1984) 

1-igiire  I  shows  Fog  Indices  and  Information  Densities  for  texts  in  the  Susanne  Corpus,  (Sampson,  1992).  The 
ci)etficients  obtained  from  these  two  methods  do  not  always  correlate  and  other  factors  niu.st  also  be  taken  into 
account  when  selecting  material.  However,  either  method  gives  a  continuous  scale  of  difficulty  which  can  be 
correlated  against  student  proficiency. 
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Figure  1.  Gunning^  Fog  Index  and  Information  Density  coefficients  for  texts  in  the  Susanne  Corpus 

•  Pre-selected  passages 

A  general  text  database  is  not  always  a  suitable  source  for  language  exercises,  particularly  for  advanced 
lexical  exerci.ses,  e.g.  differentiating  frequently  confused  words  such  as  early,  soon.  There  are  two  reasons: 

•  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  word  has  been  correctly  used; 

•  the  database  may  not  contain  enough  usage  exainples  to  create  a  worthwhile  exercise. 
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A  more  appropriate  source  for  lexical  exercises  is  a  dictionary.  Here  the  usage  coverage  for  every  word  is 
exhaustive  and  the  (juaiity  of  the  examples  is  assured.  However,  because  the  examples  consist  alnu)st  cniirel)  of 
single  sentences  or  phrases,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  Gunning's  Fog  Index  or  Information  Density  to  assess 
difticultN.  For  exercises  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  (e.g.  verb  particles)  other  methods  can  be  u.sed 
to  choose  appropriate  examples.  One  of  these  is  based  on  word  frequency  counts,  e.g.  use  only  verbs  that  are  in 
the  most  frequently  used  1000  words.  1500  words,  2000  words  and  so  on.  The  word  counts  may  be  determined 
either  from  general  literature  or  from  texts  relating  to  the  student\s  primary  discipline:  the  latter  will  increase 
student  motivation.  (Sometimes,  even  in  a  dictionary,  usage  examples  may  be  inadequate.) 

Hence,  the  type  of  exercise  and  the  preferred  source  for  an  exercise  of  that  type  both  influence 
implementation  algorithms. 


Fxerci.se  generation  is  dynamic.  Once  the  student  has  decided  what  linguistic  skill  to  work  on,  there  are 
four  stages  to  the  generation  process: 


Determining  a  suitable  source 

Initially,  only  two  text  sources,  or  knowledge  domains,  were  readily  available  to  this  project.  -  the  Oxtbrd 
Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  (OALD)  (Oxford,  1974)  and  the  Susanne  Corpus  (.Sampson,  1992). 
Consequently,  it  was  decided  simply  to  have  a  two-column  table  of  skill  against  source  to  determine  the  more 
appropriate  knowledge  domain.  If  the  .source  assigned  is  the  Susanne  Corpus  (i.e.  a  continuous  text  source),  the 
program  uses  the  parameter  for  student  competence  in  that  skill  to  compute  a  commensurate  readability  grade 
and  then  selects  the  Susanne  text  that  matches  that  grade  mo.st  closely.  As  the  number  of  sources  available  to 
the  project  increases,  a  more  complex  algorithm  may  be  needed.  A  project  priority  is  to  in\estigate  automatic 
parsing  so  that  texts  directly  related  to  a  student's  prime  discipline  can  he  used  by  the  exercise  generator.  This 
should  increase  student  motivation  by  making  exercises  more  directly  relevant  to  student  need. 

Choosing  suitable  passages 

Once  a  source  has  been  selected,  there  are  two  main  methods  of  retrieving  appropriate  examples:  direct 
lexical  search  and  .searching  for  tags. 

Direct  lexical  search 

This  is  the  more  straightforward  sea*'ch  and  needs  little  explanation.  The  program  searches  tlie  selected  source 
texts  for  occurrences  of  a  precise  string  of  letters,  usually  a  word,  occasionally  a  word-stem.  The  techni(|ue  can 
be  used  with  tagged  or  untagged  sources.  An  indexed  text  affords  a  considerable  increa.sc  in  speed  of  retrie\  al. 

•  Searching  for  tags 

Complicating  use  of  tagged  sources  is  that  every  major  database  uses  a  different  tagging  system.  Hence,  the 
linguistic  parameters  for  retrieval  and  even  the  retrieval  algorithm  vary  with  .source.  Consequently,  ratlier  than 
explain  algorithms  in  detail,  it  might  be  more  generally  useful  to  compare  the  two  main  tagging  systems 
encountered  in  this  project  and  highlight  features  of  each  that  are  particularly  valuable  in  exercise  selection. 

•  Susanne  Corpus 

The  Susanne  Corpus  is  a  128.0(K)  word  subset  of  the  Brown  Corpus  (Francis.  1989)  comprising  64  files,  each  of 
moie  tlian  2000  words  from  four  Brown  genres: 

A      press  rep(^rtage  J       learned  (niiiinly  scientific  and  technical  writing) 

Ct      Belle  lettres,  biography,  memoirs  N      adventure  and  Western  fiction 


Implementation  of  the  Exercise  Generation  Package 


Determine  a  suitable  .source  text 

Retrieve  passages  which  illustrate  the  required  lingui.stic  feature 

Sieve  the  retrieved  examples  to  leave  those  examples  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  current  user. 
Generate  the  electronic  version  of  the  exercises. 
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The  texts  in  Susnnne  have  been  numually  analysed  and  annotated  in  a  way  that  gives  access  to  both  surface  and 
loiiical  slmcture.  Myure  2  shows  a  portion  of  text  from  Susanne.  The  most  valuable  fields  in  Susanne  for 
exercise  extraction  are  the  word  and  lenwia  fields  for  finding  examples  for  lexical  ex'ercises;  the  woixlta^  field 
for  finding  occurrences  of  syntactical  features  and  for  finding  discourse  frameworks  and.  occasionally,  the  word 
field  lor  lexical  iiucries.  The  parse  field  has  not  yet  proved  useful  for  selecting  discourse  passages,  but 
structural  complexity  may  give  another  measure  of  degree  of  difficulty  of  a  text. 


Reference  Status  Wordtag 

!       G{)4:{){)l{)i  -  CC 

G()4:{){)l()j  -  AT 

!       G{)4:{){)I{)k  -  NNln 

G04:{){)|{)m  -  VVDv 

G{)4:{)01{)n  -  YF 


Word 

Lemma 

Parse 

and 

and 

[S+. 

the 

the 

INs.s. 

game 

game 

.Ns:s) 

ended 

end 

|Vd.VdlS+]S| 

+. 

Figure  2.  Tagged  text  from  the  Susanne  Corpus 


•  Oxford  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary 

In  contrast  with  the  Susanne  Corpus,  the  example  sentences  and  phrases  in  the  OALD  are  not  parsed.  Thus,  it  is 
sDinciimes  difficult  to  use  these  examples  for  the  automatic  generation  of  syntactical  exercises.  Tagging  in  the 
OALD  is  primarily  associated  with  the  headword  for  each  dictionary  entry,  or,  where  a  headword  has  several 
senses,  with  each  sense.  Grammatical  information  is  detailed  and  includes  plurals,  comparatives  and 
<uperlaii\es  hliomalic  expressions  and  phrasal  verbs  are  fully  enumerated  and  well  defined.  Words  and 
expressions  that  fall  into  specialist  Fnglish  registers  (eg  accounts,  aerospace,  algebra,  etc)  are  labelled.  Every 
\crb  is  classified  by  how  it  can  be  used,  e.g. 

I  VPl.SAI     S  +  vt  +  noun/pronoun  -f  infinitive 
/  ji'it  the  house  shake 

Man\  ot  the  verbs  can  take  several  patterns  and  these  are  listed  together  after  the  .sen.se  number:  e.g. 

^  =  6A.  8.  9.  10,  IX A.  19 A,  24. 
then  follows  the  definition  and  then  the  example  .sentences.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  an  explicit  link  between  a 
verb  pattern  and  the  instantiation  of  that  pattern.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  extract  an  illustrative  .sentence 
auUMnaticalK. 

Sieving  the  retrieved  examples 

Retrieved  sentences  are  sieved  for  two  purposes: 

•  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  .sentences  that  may  lend  themselves  to  more  than  one  interpretation,  e.g.  in  an 
exercise  on  pronouns  it  should  be  quite  clear  from  the  context  which  pronoun  to  u.se. 

•  to  retrieve  only  enough  examples  to  create  an  adequate  exerci.se.  vSelecting  sentences  at  random  from  those 
retrieval  ensures  that  students  will  be  given  a  different  exerci.se  every  time  they  rehearse  that  linguistic  skill; 
however,  if  ilie  exercise  has  not  already  been  graded  for  difficulty,  the  u.se  of  word  frequency  counts  is 
preferable. 

(venerating  the  exerci.se.s 

Where  appropriate  the  retrieved  examples  are  re-ordered.  Most  exercises  are  generated  as  Cloze  exercises 
that  can  be  completed  by  the  student  using  only  a  pointing  device,  e.g.  a  mou.se.  This  has  the  disadvantage  that 
it  only  tests  recognition,  not  recall,  but  it  requires  little  manual  dexterity  so  the  .student  can  do  it  quickly.  The 
hxpcricxl  templates  used  are  described  in  (Wilson.  1^)92).  Mgures  ^  shows  exerci.ses  on  pronouns  generated 
from  the  Susanne  CiMpus;  figure  4  shows  a  specialist  vocabulary  exercise  for  a  .student  of  architecture  generated 
from  IheOALl) 
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I  C'onipleie  the  tollovving  sciilcnccs  by  choosing  the  correct  pronouns: 

!  he     him     himself         she       her  herself 

it      it        itself  they     them  themselves 

i 

I  They  saw  it  before  did,  even  with  my  binoculars. 

i  Occasionally,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  see,  would  suddenly  alter  the  angle  of  their  trot. 

'  I'or  ten  minutes  ran  beneath  the  squall,  raising  their  arms  and.  for  the  first  time,  shouting  and  capering. 

j   bent  down,  a  black  cranelike  figure,  and  put  his  niouth  to  the  ground. 


Figure  3.  Part  of  an  exercise  on  pronouns  derived  from 
Susanne  Corpus,  G04,  readability  grade:  7.3 1 


fsclect  an  architectural  term  from  the  column  on  the  left, 
j  Then,  from  the  column  on  the  right,  select  the  definition  that  corresponds. 

i 

]  caryatid  (either  end  of  the)tnmsverse  part  of  a  cross-shaped  church 

I  coping  curred  ed^e  where  two  vaults  meet  ( in  a  roof) 

i  corbel  draped  statue  of  a  female  figure  used  as  a  support  (eg  a  pillar)  in  a  building  j 

j  Corinthian  high,  narrow,  pointed  arch  or  window 

cornice  line  of  (stmietimes  overhanging)  stonework  or  brickwork  on  top  of  a  wall 

Doric  column  in  ancient  Greek  architecture,  with  a  decoration  of  leaves  <m  the  capital 


Figure  4.  Part  of  a  specialist  v(>cabulary  exercise  on  architecture  from  OALI) 


Evaluation 

The  formal  of  the  exercise  is  p{)pular;  students  have  no  difliculty  in  using  it  and  are  generally  eiithusiasiic 
Tlic  feedback  given  to  them  is  clear  and  they  have  no  problem  in  monitoring  their  progress.  What  is  not  clear 
tVom  the  evaluation  so  far  is  to  what  degree  there  is  a  correlation  between  readability  grade  and  exercise 
ditticulty.  I'or  certain  linguistic  skills,  such  as  use  of  articles,  students'  ability  in  the  skill  seems  not  to  vary  with 
readability  grade  of  the  text.  This  may  not  matter,  but  it  requires  further  investigation.  Other  exercises,  which 
were  difficult  to  classify  initially,  such  as  differentiating  word  pairs,  {early,  soon)  (imply,  infer)  (constantly, 
continualh)  (imticipate.  expect)  seem  to  be  uniformly  difficult  even  for  native  speakers.  Howc\ei'.  tcsiiiiL'  is 
incomplete:  in  particular,  tests  involving  students  with  more  widely  differing  levels  of  ability  are  a  priority. 
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Educating  in  the  Hyperzone 


Jack  Wolcott 
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Abstract:  This  paper  examines  the  disparity  which  often  exists  between  what 
students  expect  of  a  college  education  and  what  they  imagine  that  they  have 
received.  It  proposes  undergraduate  involvement  in  the  creation  of  hypertext  and 
hypermedia  documents  as  a  means  of  synthesizing  study  in  the  core  curriculum 
with  study  in  fields  of  specialization,  and  provides  examples  from  the  development 
of '*The  Philadelphia  Project,"  a  hypermedia  text. 

The  learning  theory  of  William  G.  Perry,  Jr.  is  introduced  as  the  philosophical 
foundation  upon  which  development  and  design  of  several  hypertext  and 
hypermedia  projects  in  the  School  of  Drama  has  been  buih. 


Introduction 

U.S.  participants  in  the  Viet  Nam  war  reduced  the  earth's  geography  to  two  coordinate  positions:  "the  World" 
~  everything  outside  Viet  Nam  -  and  Nam,  "the  Zone.'*  The  distinction  was  clear  cut  and  comforting:  the 
World  was  real;  the  Zone  was  unreal.  Higher  education  today  presents  a  similar  duality.  Outside  the 
institution  is  "the  Real  World,"  the  place  to  which,  after  a  short  tour  of  duty  in  the  "education  zone,"  students 
will  repair  to  spend  the  remciinder  of  their  lives,  often  embittered  by  the  costly  four  years  they  have  spent  in- 
country,  finding  little  to  use  from  their  experiences  in  the  Zone. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  students  for  this  situation,  but  the  cause  of  this  duality  lies  to  some  extent  within  the 
institution  itself.  The  student  approaches  higher  education  with  an  expectation  that  he  or  she  will  discover 
interesting,  relevant  and,  above  all,  useful  information;  useful  because  of  its  content,  its  coherence  and  its 
connectivity.  Higher  education  clings  tenaciously  to  an  essentially  eighteenth  century  model  of  the  educated 
citizen,  however,  a  model  predicated  upon  the  notion  that  a  body  of  knowledge  exists  to  which  one  should  be 
exposed  if  one  who  would  be  called  educated.  This  view  is  especially  common  in  liberal  arts  programs,  which 
insist  the  student  become  acquainted  with  a  "core  curriculum,"  usually  made  up  of  English  literature  and 
composition,  history  or  philosophy,  some  mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  perhaps  a  little  economics  and  a 
year  of  foreign  language. 

Information  in  the  university  data  pool  is  overwhelming  in  its  volume  and  complexity.  There  is  no  author  in 
the  hyperspace  of  higher  education,  no  one  who  makes  the  links.  Conspicuously  absent  from  the  core 
requirements  of  many  liberal  arts  programs  is  Synthesis  101,  a  course  to  link  the  various  disciplines  studied, 
which  perhaps  could  help  the  student  find  the  links  between  changes  in  demographics  and  consumer 
spending,  for  example,  or  between  the  breakdown  of  monarchies  in  Europe  and  the  rise  of  Romanticism  in 
novels  and  dramatic  literature. 

The  absence  of  an  authoring  agency  in  higher  education  is  often  reflected  in  the  bewilderment  of  students 
who  feel  they  have  been  forced  to  take  courses  which  have  no  relevance  to  their  life  goals  and  interests.  "All 
I  ever  wanted,"  said  a  young  woman  with  whom  1  spoke  recently,  "was  to  be  a  theatre  major.  Instead,  1 
wasted  two  years  studying  ocean  sedimentation  and  calculus  and  other  subjects  I  will  never  use  again." 
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The  Hypcrzone 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  "hyperzone,"  where  creating  hypermedia  becomes  as  important  a  learning  tool 
as  using  hypermedia.  Imagine  a  great  plain,  like  something  out  of  Rod  Serling,  littered  with  bundles  of 
information.  People  wander  aimlessly  among  the  data  bundles,  picking  out  a  bit  here,  a  fragment  there.  In  the 
center  of  the  plain  stands  a  portal.  Pass  through  the  portal  and  enter  the  world  of  Hypermedia,  which 
promises  to  bring  order  to  information  bundles,  to  provide  pathways  between  related  bundles,  to  enable  the 
pilgrim  to  explore  new  frontiers  with  confidence.  "We  cannot  bring  order  to  the  other  side  of  the  portal"  the 
inhabitants  of  Hypermedia  tell  the  newcomers,  "but  we  can  show  you  how  the  bits  and  fragments  you  have 
acquired  along  the  way  relate  to  what  we  have  here.  You  will  have  to  help  us,  though,  perhaps  even  retracing 
your  steps  to  bring  more  things  from  the  bundles  you  have  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  portal." 

In  this  model,  hypermedia  becomes  a  process,  rather  than  a  product.  In  the  "hyperzone/'  activity  on  each  side 
of  the  portal  is  of  equal  importance.  Indeed,  the  hypermedia  artifact  cannot  exist  without  input  from  the  chaos 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  preparation  of  the  hypermedia  document  becomes  the  synthesizing  process  so  often 
found  missing  in  higher  education  today. 

At  the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Drama's  Center  for  Explanation,  the  name  for  which  is  taken  from 
an  article  by  Scott  Kim  in  "The  Art  of  Human-Computer  Interface  Design,"  (Brenda  Laurel,  editor,  1990)  we 
have  been  conducting  research  for  the  past  several  years  to  integrate  the  widely  scattered  course  work  of  the 
core  curriculum  into  the  study  of  theatre  history.  The  discipline  of  theatre  history,  essentially  a  product  of  the 
twentieth  century,  has  been  characterized  from  its  inception  by  its  insularity.  Until  quite  recently,  the  student 
of  theatre  history  learned  of  actors  and  directors,  of  plays  and  playwrights,  and  of  theatre  buildings  and 
theatre  companies.  Rarely  was  the  theatre  presented  in  a  social,  economic  or  political  context,  however. 
Indeed,  one  came  away  from  the  study  of  the  theatre's  history  with  the  sense  that  this  art  existed  in  splendid 
isolation,  free  from  the  censorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  rigors  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  McCarthy  era. 

Hypermedia  and  Theatre  Histoiy 

The  Beginnings 

In  1988,  a  colleague  and  I  determined  to  approach  the  discipline  from  a  new  direction.  Our  plan  was  to 
involve  undergraduates  in  the  devel^^pment  of  an  open-ended  hypermedia  document,  building  the  document 
out  of  student's  research  and  scholarship. 

The  seed  of  this  project  had  been  planted  over  a  year  before,  when  a  number  of  students  who  had  taken  a 
CADD  class  with  me  asked  if  there  was  anything  they  could  do  to  hone  these  newly  acquired  skills.  I 
proposed  that  they  assist  me  in  developing  a  tutorial  on  "Florimene,"  a  seventeenth  century  English  court 
entertainment,  which  would  be  used  by  students  in  beginning  theatre  history  classes. 

Working  with  the  primary  evidence  from  the  English  court  in  London  -  mostly  drawings  and  written  accounts 
of  the  extravaganza  -  the  students  found  it  necessary  to  explore  seventeenth  century  drafting  and  construction 
conventions,  and  to  research  the  politics  of  the  court,  the  writing  traditions  of  this  entertainment  fonn,  and  the 
music,  clothing  and  court  protocols  as  well.  In  short,  they  turned  outside  the  discipline  of  theatre  history  to 
resolve  problems  within  the  discipline.  Moreover,  they  became  immersed  in  the  processes  of  scholarship, 
fmding  and  evaluating  evidence,  relating  one  piece  of  evidence  to  another,  and  determining  how  best  to 
sequence  and  display  information  so  that  others  might  learn  through  the  experience  of  using  the  "Florimene" 
courseware. 

"Florimene"  consists  of  fifteen  short  tutorials,  which  are  accessible  from  each  other  and  from  an  index  as 
well.  The  user  may  move  freely  among  the  tutorials,  or  abandon  them  entirely  and  search  out  specific  aspects 
of  the  entertainment  through  the  index. 
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The  successful  development  of  the  "Florimene"  tutorial,  which  was  produced  using  IBM's  "Storyboard," 
suggested  that  rather  than  learning  by  using  a  computer  application  developed  by  someone  else,  students 
could  also  learn  by  creating  an  application  themselves.  Moreover,  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
application,  students  could  be  guided  to  make  connections  between  what  they  had  learned  outside  the 
department  and  what  they  were  studying  as  theatre  majors.  Parenthetically,  but  of  no  small  significance,  the 
application  developed  in  this  process  could  then  be  used  by  students  in  other  programs  in  the  School. 

William  G.  Perry,  Jr.:  A  Philosophical  Basis 

The  structure  of  the  courseware  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  "Florimene"  among  the  eighty  students  who 
served  as  the  test  group  for  the  program  was  of  special  interest.  Much  of  the  computer  assisted  instructional 
(CAI)  material  available  in  1988  was  designed  with  a  single  learning  style  in  mind,  often  consisting  of  drills, 
with  branching  and  remediation.  Students  who  learned  by  drawing  inferences  from  primary  source  materials, 
or  who  learned  by  looking  at  numerous  examples  and  formulating  conclusions,  had  little  material  to  which 
they  could  turn.  Was  it  possible,  we  wondered,  to  create  a  single  learning  application  which  could  serve 
numerous  learning  styles? 

The  research  of  William  G.  Perry,  Jr.  at  Harvard  University  suggested  an  approach  to  CAI  which  seemed 
promising.  Between  1954  and  1963  William  Perry,  who  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Study  Counsel,  and  his 
colleagues  undertook  research  to  discover  how  students  learn  in  the  college  years.  (Perry,  "Forms  of 
Intellectual  and  Ethical  Development  in  the  College  Years,"  1970)  Perry  suggested  a  developmental  model  of 
nine  positions.  At  one  end  of  a  continuum  is  what  Perry  calls  the  "dualistic"  learner,  the  student  whose 
intellectual  frame  of  reference  is  in  terms  of  right  and  wong  answers.  Challenged  by  ambiguity  and 
supported  by  structure,  the  dualistic  student  can  be  moved  to  a  new  position,  what  Perry  calls  the  position  of 
early  and  late  "multiplicity."  Here  the  student  begins  to  understand  that  not  all  knowledge  is  knouTi,  and  that 
there  are  perhaps  areas  in  human  experience  where  answers  are  unknowable.  Slowly,  the  student  begins  to 
rely  upon  his  or  her  own  powers  of  intellect,  rather  than  upon  the  work  of  others. 

Finally,  students  may  move  to  what  Perry  calls  the  positions  of  "contextual  relativism"  a  position  in  which  the 
student  must  examine  evidence,  draw  conclusions  from  the  evidence  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  make  moral  and  ethical  decisions  regarding  how  to  act  upon  his  or  her  conclusions. 


Research  and  Development 

With  the  experience  of  "Florimene"  behind  us,  and  Perry's  work  providing  a  theoretical  base  from  which  to 
proceed,  our  goals  as  we  began  work  in  the  fall  of  1988  on  what  came  to  be  known  as  "The  Philadelphia 
Project"  were  to  develop  a  hypermedia  application  which  would  provide  different  learning  environments  for 
various  learner  types,  and  to  use  students  in  the  development  of  this  application,  engaging  them  in  problems 
that  would  encourage  them  to  draw  on  what  they  had  learned  in  the  core  curriculum  for  solutions.  Owl 
International's  "Guide"  authoring  software  was  the  centerpiece  for  this  activity.  The  development  platform  is 
currently  an  Intel  486  machine,  running  at  50mh,  which  controls  a  Pioneer  LD-V6000  laser  disk  player  with 
output  to  a  21  inch  Panasonic  video  monitor. 

The  decision  was  made  to  focus  the  project  on  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  during 
the  period  between  1790  and  1835,  an  era  in  which  I  have  been  conducting  research  intennittently  since  1964. 
Culturally,  socially  and  politically,  Philadelphia  in  the  Federal  period  was  fascinating.  For  a  brief  period  of 
time  it  was  the  Federal  capital,  it  had  a  rich  cultural  tradition,  was  the  center  of  strong  feelings  both  against 
and  in  fpvor  of  the  theatre,  and  had  a  constant  infusion  of  emigrants  ~  escaped  Blacks  from  the  South  as  well 
as  newly  arrived  Europeans.  Moreover,  the  Chestnut  Street  Tlieatre  was  the  United  States*  first  theatre 
building  expressly  constructed  for  a  professional  company.  Its  company  enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  tenure 
in  the  city. 
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Hypermedia  seemed  an  ideal  environment  in  which  to  manage  the  fragmented  data  which  survives  the 
Chestaut  Street  Theatre,  often  only  a  sentence  or  two,  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a  sketch,  or  an  engraving  or 
watercolor.  Computer  management  of  the  primary  evidence  would  permit  weaving  together  into  a  coherent 
and  accessible  whole  the  bits  and  pieces  which  otherwise  virtually  defy  organization  and  presentation. 

We  began  with  an  undergraduate  seminar  of  about  fifteen  students.  This  seminar  had  as  its  goal  to  explore 
questions  of  how  people  learn,  and  of  how  CAI  materials  might  be  developed  which  could  accommodate 
various  learning  strategies.  The  first  half  of  the  seminar  focused  on  Perry's  schema.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
seminar  each  student  developed  a  short  tutorial  which  would  be  appropriate  for  a  specific  learner  type. 
Special  effort  was  taken  to  build  in  challenges  which  would  prompt  each  learner  type  to  move  toward  a  new 
position.  The  seminar  concluded  with  sessions  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  modify'  and  integrate 
tutorials  in  such  a  way  that  a  single  tutorial  might  serve  several  learning  styles. 

A  second  seminar  saw  students,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  earlier  class,  working  together  to  develop  a 
storyboard  of  ideas  ft-om  which  the  final  project  would  be  developed.  Each  student  was  encouraged  to 
suggest  topics  relating  to  the  theatre,  from  which  "brainstorming"  sessions  would  begin  to  suggest  broad  links 
to  the  key  topic.  A  student  with  an  interest  in  theatrical  costume  design  suggested  "costume,"  for  example. 
This  led  to  a  separation  of  "theatrical  clothing"  and  "street  clothing,"  which  in  tuni  led  to  questions  such  as 
where  clothing  came  ft-om  in  the  early  ISOO^s;  whether  the  U.S.  was  producing  its  own  textiles  or  whether 
these  were  being  imported  ft-om  England  and  the  Continent;  who  did  the  styling  and  sewing  of  clothing,  and 
how  fabrics  were  dyed.  Students  who  had  studied  economics  raised  questions  regarding  tariffs,  which  carried 
discussion  to  the  various  embargo  acts  which  gave  rise,  in  part,  to  the  American  Revolution.  Finally, 
questions  were  raised  concerning  the  extent  to  which  clothing  was  related  to  social  and  economic  class:  how 
clothes  were  signifiers  and  what  they  signified. 

In  another  example,  "stage  lighting"  was  proposed.  This  prompted  questions  of  how  homes,  theatres  aiid 
other  public  buildings  were  illuminated  during  the  period  of  the  study;  how  gas  lighting  was  introduced  to  the 
theatre  and  how  gas  was  generated;  and  of  what  the  aesthetic  effects  of  lighting  with  gas  versus  lighting  with 
candles  and  oil  lamps?  Another  line  of  inquiry  developed  around  the  question  of  how  painting  techniques  had 
changed  with  the  introduction  of  gas  lighting,  both  because  the  viewer  could  see  more  clearly  under  the  new 
illuminant  and  because  many  pigments  blackened  in  the  presence  of  the  sulphur  in  the  gas.  The  production  of 
illuminating  gas  raised  questions  about  the  chemistry  of  distillation;  about  what  role  coke  -  a  byproduct  of 
the  gasification  process  -  played  in  the  economics  of  manufacture  in  Philadelphia;  and  about  the  sources  of 
bituminous  coal  and  how  it  was  transported  to  the  city. 

Once  a  basic  storyboard  of  ideas  had  been  proposed,  students  selected  a  topic  and  spent  the  second  half  of  the 
seminar  doing  background  research.  While  all  these  topics  have  their  origins  in  theatre  applications 
costuming,  candle  and  gas  lighting,  for  example  -  the  strategy  of  the  seminar  was  to  turn  all  inquiry  outward. 
Not  only  did  this  encourage  students  to  consider  the  institution  of  the  theatre  in  the  broader  context  of  its 
parent  society,  but  it  encouraged  students  to  draw  upon  their  educational  experiences  outside  the  drama 
curriculum  in  an  attempt  to  position  the  theatre  relative  to  the  society  it  served.  To  draw  on  my  earlier 
metaphor,  students  were  at  work  in  the  hyperzone  without  yet  being  at  work  with  hypermedia  tools. 

Preparation 

Owing  largely  to  student  enthusiasm  for  these  topics,  the  Chestnut  Street  Tlieatre  building  and  clothing  were 
chosen  as  pilot  projects  for  the  construction  of  a  hypermedia  document.  It  was  clearly  understood  by  all 
involved  that  this  v/as  an  open-ended  project,  one  which  would  be  concluded  by  entropy  alone.  Additional 
topics  could  be  added  as  enthusiasms  arose. 

The  actual  accumulation  of  data  for  the  hypermedia  text  took  several  directions.  A  three  dimensional  CADD 
model  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  building  was  developed.  Students  working  on  this  project  had  only  a 
measured  elevation  of  the  building's  facade  and  a  plan  of  the  first  fioor.  Additionally,  the  building,  which 
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burned  to  the  ground  in  l820»  is  represented  by  sketches  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  and  on  bits  of  paper,  and 
by  the  fragmented  comments  of  actors  and  others  who  worked  at  the  theatre. 

Reconstructing  an  historical  building  by  developing  a  three  dimensional  model  such  as  this  requires 
essentially  the  same  skills  and  understanding  of  architecture,  construction  and  engineering  that  would  actually 
have  been  required  to  build  the  theatre  in  1794.  Solving  the  problems  they  encountered  led  students  to  an 
understanding  of  the  aesthetics  of  Paliadian  and  Georgian  architecture,  as  well  as  to  an  understanding  of 
eighteenth  century  construction  practices;  the  economics  of  the  tontine  system,  under  which  the  building  was 
financed;  and  the  social  and  political  climate  of  eighteenth  century.  Philadelphia  and  how  this  affected 
physical  arrangements  in  the  theatre  building. 

Meanwhile,  and  this  "meanwhile"  lasted  over  eighteen  months,  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  were  at 
work  preparing  materials  for  the  clothing  portion  of  the  project.  These  preparations  included  the  rehearsal 
and  production  of  live  action  footage  which  would  illustrate  nineteenth  century  stage  settings  with  actors  in 
period  clothing  moving  about,  the  development  of  tutorials  which  would  accompany  the  clothing  and  costume 
pictorial  data,  and  the  production  of  a  laser  disk.  Much  of  this  effort  was  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  staff 
from  the  Historic  Clothing  Collection  of  Seattle's  Henry  Art  Gallery.  Drama  students  thus  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  work  with  professionals  whose  expertise  led  them  to  understand  clothing  and  costume  in  ways 
uniquely  different  from  the  understanding  of  the  theatrical  costume  practitioner. 

A  graduate  student  in  theatrical  costuming  prepared  a  series  of  costume  drawings  which  depict  the  silhouette 
and  overall  characteristics  of  clothing  in  each  decade  from  1790  to  1850.  Clothing  which  corresponded  to 
these  plates  was  selected  from  the  Henry  Art  Gallery  and  from  the  School  of  Drama  theatrical  costume 
collections  by  students  and  staff.  Tutorials  based  on  this  material  were  roughed  out  by  a  group  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.  The  tutorials  paid- special  attention  to  the  style,  construction  and  ornamental 
details  of  each  garment,  and  a  shot-list  was  prepared  from  this  work  for  use  later  when  the  clothing  was 
readied  for  photographing.  Finally,  prints  and  drawings  which  supported  the  clothing  tutorials  were 
identified. 

During  this  research  and  preparation  phase  a  doctoral  candidate  in  the  School  of  Art  mounted  an  exhibit  for 
the  Henry  Art  Gallery  which  traced  the  development  of  the  Kashmir  shawl  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
exhibit  focused  not  only  on  the  art  of  weaving  illustrated  by  this  medium,  but  also  on  the  shawl  as  a  socio- 
economic indicator  in  society.  Upon  hearing  of  "The  Philadelphia  Project,"  the  curator  of  the  exhibit  not  only 
offered  the  opportunity  to  photograph  the  exhibit  for  the  laser  disk,  but  agreed  to  write  a  tutorial  as  well. 

The  involvement  with  the  shawl  exhibit  led  to  a  surprise  offer  by  a  clothing  historian  whose  specialization 
was  shoes.  He  developed  a  pictorial  database  of  period  shoes  for  inclusion  on  the  laser  disk,  as  well  as  a 
tutorial  based  on  this  material. 

In  1992,  nearly  a  thousand  images  were  recorded  to  video  tape  in  preparation  for  producing  the  laser  disk. 
These  included  over-views  and  close-ups  of  each  garment,  shawl  and  print  so  that,  in  effect,  a  viewer  may 
examine  every  detail  of  the  piece  as  though  it  were  in  hand.  Additionally,  full-motion  sequences  show  what 
appear  to  be  actors  on  the  nineteenth  century  stage.  In  reality,  these  sequences  consist  of  actors  from  the 
School,  in  period  costume,  chroma-keyed  into  the  settings  of  a  three  foot  by  four  foot  toy  theatre. 
Undergraduate  students  were  involved  throughout  with  the  decision-making  process  which  led  to  the  video 
disk,  with  the  video  shoots  and  with  editing  the  master  tape.  With  this  data  now  available  to  them»  both  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  building  team  and  the  students  working  on  the  clothing  database  were  ready  to  pass 
through  the  portal  into  the  computer  managed  portion  of  the  hyperzone. 

Construction  of  the  Hypermedia  Document 

Since  there  is  no  closure,  no  urgency  to  create  a  finished  product  to  be  hurried  off  to  market,  design  in  "The 
Philadelphia  Project"  has  been  evolutionary  rather  than  prefigured.  The  underiying  principles  which  have 
informed  choices  in  design  have  been  those  of  William  Perry. 


The  project  has  been  shaped  so  that  users  in  need  of  structure  may  explore  the  entire  database  through 
tutorials.  Expert  users  may  choose  to  move  through  the  database  making  use  of  indexes  and  search-and- 
browse  structures,  ignoring  the  tutorials  entirely.  The  user  in  the  middle  ground  might  choose  to  begin  in  a 
tutorial  on  seating  in  the  theatre  auditorium,  move  out  to  explore  the  index  to  the  shawl  collection  and 
women's  dress  in  1830,  become  lost  in  this  rich  visual  environment  and  turn  back  to  the  tutorial  for  help. 

Student  developers  are  strongly  encouraged  to  experiment:  there  are  no  mistakes,  only  choices  that  don't 
work  as  well  as  others  might.  Nowhere  is  this  to  be  seen  more  than  in  interface  design.  The  "look  and  feel" 
of  this  project  has  evolved  over  time,  driven  by  the  materials  which  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  project, 
by  student's  changing  understanding  of  relationships  within  the  database,  and  often  by  intense  debate  over 
how  to  structure  links. 

The  problem  of  integrating  the  3D  model  of  the  theatre  building  into  "The  Philadelphia  Project"  illustrates  the 
typical  evolution  of  an  interface.  Ideally,  the  model  would  be  presented  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  in  real 
time,  with  every  room  in  the  building  buttoned.  The  viewer  would  merely  stop  the  rotation,  click,  and 
examine  the  history,  uses  and  artifacts  of  the  selected  space.  Failing  this,  the  model  might  be  kept  in  3D 
CADD,  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  easily  for  viewing. 

Software  and  budgetary  considerations  do  not  permit  either  of  these  solutions,  so  students  developed  a  series 
of  bitmap  drawings  from  the  model,  created  an  index,  and  linked  the  index  to  the  drawings.  This  solution  had 
the  weakness  of  leaving  the  various  parts  of  the  building  dissociated  from  each  other,  Ahhough  links  in  the 
drawings  associated  each  graphic  with  other  parts  of  the  database,  this  was  essentially  a  flat  solution  to  a 
dimensional  problem. 

Anticipating  difficulties  in  transferring  a  3D  vector  drawing  to  a  2D  bitmapped  world,  the  CADD  model  was 
designed  so  that  each  wall  and  floor  is  on  a  separate  layer.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  display  the  model  from 
any  rotation,  removing  walls  and  floors  which  are  in  the  way.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to  create  a  kind  of  ceil 
animation,  or  mosaic  of  views  so  that,  in  effect,  a  person  can  do  a  "walk  through"  or  "fly  around"  of  any 
portion  of  the  building.  After  experimentation  with  "Guide,"  a  solution  was  developed  which  places  numerous 
drawings  together  on  the  screen.  Each  drawing  is  in  a  separate  borderless  window  and  all  windows  on  the 
screen  are  simultaneously  active.  Careful  placement  of  windows  on  the  screen  permits  comparisons  of  various 
views.  Buttons  abound  in  each  picture.  Some  buttons  link  to  close-up  details  of  the  drawing,  while  others 
bring  prints  and  drawings  to  the  video  monitor,  or  provide  the  user  access  to  tutorials  and  indexes  in  which 
the  user  may  find  associated  data. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  emerge  from  this  experiment  has  been  to  understand  the  necessity  for  leaving 
loosely  defined  the  shape  of  the  hypermedia  artifact.  In  architecture,  form  follows  function.  In  the  hyperzone, 
fonn  follows  problem  solving  and  the  discoveries  which  result  from  students  synthesizing  infonnation  into 
knowledge  and  knowledge  into  understanding. 

"The  Philadelphia^.^roject"  continues,  changing  shape  each  academic  term  as  new  students  become  involved. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  few  students  who  work  on  the  project  realize  they  are  working  in  what  I 
have  referred  to  as  the  hyperzone.  Students  approach  the  idea  of  creating  a  hypennedia  text  warily  if  the  idea 
is  presented  head  on.  It  seems  too  daunting  a  task.  But  confront  them  with  a  problem,  challenge  them  to 
organize  complex  data  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  responsive  to  this  problem,  and  the  hypermedia  environment 
becomes  a  safe  haven,  a  place  where  organization  and  synthesis  seem  to  take  place  effortlessly,  a  place  from 
which  sorties  may  be  made  out  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  major  discipline  and  back  into  the 
intellectually  challenging  chaos  of  the  liberal  education. 
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Abstract:  This  paper  describes  a  hypertext  application  to  assist  with  the  design  and 
study  of  courses  by  using  a  software  implementation  of  a  relational  glossary.  It  is 
based  on  the  established  view  that  topics  are  made  up  of  related  concepts  and  that 
their  relationships  can  be  captured  in  a  relational  glossary.  An  entry  in  a  relational 
glossary  contains  one  concept  as  a  grammatical  subject,  together  with  explanations 
for  this  concept  consisting  of  grammatical  predicates  involving  other  concepts. 
These  set  the  concept  into  the  context  created  by  other  related  concepts.  The  tool  is 
a  HyperCard  stack  with  a  well  designed  interface  to  enable  the  production  and  inter- 
rogation of  the  stack.  The  relational  glossary  can  be  used  by  course  designers  to 
check  the  relationships  between  the  concepts  covered  in  a  course  and  by  students  to 
check  that  they  have  understood  particular  concepts  and  the  relationships  between 
them.  In  addition,  when  students  become  stuck,  they  can  use  the  glossary  to  get 
themselves  moving  again. 

Background 

The  Open  University  (OU)  is  the  United  Kingdom's  university  for  distance  learning.  It  also  offers  its 
programmes  of  study  throughout  continental  Europe.  In  1992  there  were  136  courses  in  the  OU's  undergraduate 
programme  and  in  this  academic  year  over  126000  students  have  registered  to  study  with  the  university.  The 
degree  programme  is  modular  and  there  are  relatively  few  constraints  on  how  students  can  mix  courses  and 
subject  areas. 

The  distance  mode  in  which  the  Open  University  operates  has  a  significant  impact  on  its  syllabi  and  its 
pedagogy.  OU  students  are  taught  using  coirespondence  texts,  broadcast  television  and  radio,  and  video  and 
audio  cassette  programmes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  main  pedagogic  vehicle.  The  relative  isolation  of  students 
from  their  peers  and  tutors  is  important;  there  are  no  Mab'  sessions  to  help  students,  and  so  careful  syllabus 
design  is  vital.  It  is  also  imperative  that  students  develop  independent  learning  skills  and  be  provided  with  the 
means  to  use  these  skills.  Therefore,  in  this  section  we  set  the  context  which  has  motivated  us  to  design  a 
computerized  version  of  an  artefact  which  assists  syllabus  design  and  student-centred  learning. 

The  average  age  of  students  is  34  (mainly  in  the  25-45  age  group)  and  the  vast  majority  remain  in 
employment  throughout  their  studies.  This  makes  courses  that  can  be  considered  vocational  very  attractive  to 
OU  students;  however,  study  is  part-time  and  demanding.  Computing  courses  are  particularly  popular  for  their 
vocational  potential;  the  Computing  Department's  courses  are  much  in  demand,  with  over  2500  students  per 
year  taking  the  introductory  undergraduate  course  alone,  despite  it  requiring  at  least  4(X)  hours  of  study  over  ten 
months.  We  have  just  begun  the  development  of  a  new  introductory  course  and  this  is  the  primary  motivation  for 
the  work  reported  herein. 

The  current  introductory  course  covers  many  topics  in  programming,  software  engineering,  software 
systems,  structured  analysis  and  design,  and  the  social  impact  of  computing.  Because  of  its  level,  certain 
assumptions  are  made  about  the  ability  (the  self-sufficiency)  of  students.  To  some  extent  this  has  meant  that  the 
authors  of  the  course  were  able  to  avoid  some  teaching  of  elementary  study  skills:  however,  changing 
regulations  and  governmental  demands  means  that,  increasingly,  too  many  students  do  not  have  such  skills. 
P'urthermorc,  as  is  usual  with  OU  courses,  the  introductory  course  for  computing  has  no  prerequisite  and  attracts 
students  who  have  substantially  different  requirements  of  the  course.  For  many  it  is  the  first  of  a  number  of 
computing  courses  which  will  build  a  computing  profile  for  their  degree.  For  others  the  course  is  a  diversion 
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from  arts,  the  pure  sciences  or  social  sciences;  in  other  words  it  may  be  used  as  an  appreciation  course.  The 
consequence  of  this  mix  and  the  variable  level  of  study  skills  is  that  any  replacement  must  be  accessible  to  a 
wide  diversity  of  students  following  different  academic  careers.  These  interacting  factors  mean  that  the  new 
course  will  have  to  provide  greater  assistance  to  students  to  enable  them  actively  to  explore  the  course  syllabus, 
whether  it  be  to  take  remedial  action  or  to  deepen  their  knowledge. 


Relational  Glossaries 

One  device  which  can  be  used  to  enable  students  to  explore  the  syllabus  to  deepen  their  knowledge  or  take 
remedial  action  is  a  relational  glossary  -  a  glossary  which  defmes  the  concepts  in  a  topic  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  relationships  among  all  the  concepts  very  clear  (Zimmer,  1984).  Before  discussing  how  we  might 
create  such  a  glossary,  we  give  three  operational  definitions  as  specified  by  Zimmer: 

•  A  topic  is  defined  as  *an  agglomeration  of  concepts  that  are  meant  to  be  inherently  interconnected.' 

•  A  concept  is  ^anything  that  can  be  named  as  a  noun.' 

•  An  explanation  is  *one  or  more  sentences  in  which  the  name  of  the  concept  being  explained  appears  as 
the  grammatical  subject.* 

In  addition,  the  relational  structure  of  a  topic  must  be  represented  in  a  way  that  is  ^capable  of  displaying  the 
three  properties  of  uniqueness,  completeness  and  connectivity'  (c/.  Pask,  1975): 

•  Uniqueness:  Once  one  has  named  a  concept  in  the  topic,  one  never  gives  it  another  name  and  one  never 
uses  its  name  for  any  other  concept  in  the  topic. 

Completeness:  One  can  explain  any  named  concept  in  the  topic  in  terms  of  other  named  concepts  in  the 
topic  without  recourse  to  concepts  outside  the  topic  (except  for  those  in  the  everyday  language  of  the 
learner). 

Connectivity:  A  thorough  explanation  of  any  concept  in  the  topic  presents  several  aspects  of  its  meaning 
in  terms  of  several  other  concepts  in  the  topic. 


TERM 

RELATIONSHIPS 

UNIT 

SECTION 

SYNCHRONISED 
CLOCKS  at  rest  in  any 
particular  inertial  frame 
of  reference 

can  be  thought  of  as  all  running  at  the  same  rate  and  reading  the  same 
instant  in  time  no  matter  where  they  arc.  That  is,  they  would  all 
appear  to  read  exactly  the  same  instant  in  time  for  a  hypothetical,  nan- 
physical  being  . . .  They  are  therefore  exactly  the  same  in  concept  both 
in  Newtonian  mechanics  and  in  Einstein's  special  theory  of 
relativity,  provided  tlxat  one  thinks  about  them  only  within  a  sin}^le 
chosen  inertial  frame  of  reference. 

in  Einstein*s  special  theory  of  relativity ,  will  not  appear  to  be 
synchronised  ...  (See  the  relativity  of  simultaneity.) 

5 

4.2 

in  Newtonian  mechanics,  are  assimied  to  appear  synchronized 
regardless  of  the  frame  of  reference  from  which  they  are  observed. 

in  Einstein's  special  theory  of  relativity,  are  embodied  in  a  space- 
time  diagram  by  the  very  existence  of  an  x-axis  or  an  x'-axis.  ... 

5 
7 

7 
4 

can  be  set  up,  in  Einstein's  special  theory  of  relativity,  by  a  simple 
procedure  which  allows  for  the  finite  speed  of  light .  . 

5 

4  3 

A  TEST  CHAR(;E 

is  a  particle  bearing  a  known  small  charge  (usually  called  charge  cf) 
which  is  used  to  measure  the  electric  field  at  a  p<Mni  in  space-time. 
(The  charge  on  it  must  be  small  so  that  its  effects  on  the  charge 
distributions  or  current  distributions  that  give  rise  to  the  fields  being 
measured  can  be  considered  negligible.) 

4 

o  "> 

The  THRESHOLD 
ENERGY  for  a  reaction 

is  the  niinirnuni  energy  required  to  start  the  reaction.  This  energy  is 
usually  supplied  by  the  relativistic  energy  of  an  incoming  particle. 

7 

6.5 

Figure  1:  An  extract  from  a  paper-based  relational  glossary 

Copyright  CO  1979  The  Open  University.  Reproduced  with  permission. 
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In  Figure  I  wc  give,  as  an  example,  an  extract  taken  from  an  Open  University  course  in  physics  (S354. 
1980).  In  this  example,  each  temi  which  appears  in  bold  print  can  itself  he  looked  up  in  the  glossary. 

Such  a  glossary  can  he  used  by  students  for  exploration,  revision  and  review.  All  that  they  need  to  do  is  to 
browse  it  and  follow  its  rich  cross-referencing, 

More  importantly,  they  also  can  use  it  to  get  ^instuck'  when  -  inevitably  -  they  get  stuck  from  time  to  lime 
while  learning  from  the  main  course  text.  All  that  they  need  to  do  is  to  write  down  the  question  to  which  they 
need  an  answer  in  order  to  get  moving  again  -  and  then  look  up  in  the  glos.sary  the  concepts  which  appear  in 
their  question.  Provided  that  the  glossary  has  been  constructed  with  proper  uniqueness,  completeness  and 
connectivity,  the  explanation  needed  will  appear  immediately  or  else  through  tracing  of  cross-referenced  terms. 

Students  are  not  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  a  relational  glossary.  While  they  benefit  from  its  completed 
form,  the  very  act  of  constructing  it  can  be  of  huge  benefit  to  teachers  when  designing  a  course  -  particularly 
where  the  subject  matter  is  complex  (Zimmer,  1984)  and  awash  with  jargon,  as  in  computing.  For  the  educator,  a 
relational  glossary  encapsulates  the  set  of  topics  to  be  covered  by  a  course  although  it  does  not  order  ihcm 
according  to  some  pedagogy.  Indeed,  any  ordering  is  determined  by  the  contents  of  the  glossary.  While  this 
benefit  has  been  recognized,  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  invest  in  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  create 
comprehensive  relational  glossaries;  pressure  to  'get  writing'  often  precludes  their  use  during  syllabus  design. 

We  conjectured  that  a  computer-based  relational  glossary  would  encourage  academics  to  use  it  as  an 
experimental  tool  and  that  it  could  become  an  effective  computer-based  learning  tool  for  students.  Desire  for 
such  a  tool  has  been  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the  OU  as  well  (Clark,  1989).  We  arc  in  the  process  of  testing 
these  views. 

Student  Use  of  a  Computerized  Relational  Glossary 

A  paper  relational  glossary  can  be  of  use  to  both  course  developers  and  to  students,  but  a  computerized 
relational  glossary  potentially  even  more  useful.  Firstly,  a  teacher  can  use  it  to  record  the  specification  of  a 
course  syllabus  and  to  check  it  automatically  for  coherence.  Secondly,  with  appropriate  support,  a  teacher  can 
experiment  with  and  design  syllabi  based  on  recorded  concepts.  A  prototype  system  has  therefore  been 
developed  based  on  HyperCard;  for  the  introductory  software  development  course,  a  production-quality  system 
will  be  written  using  the  prototype  as  an  oracle.  In  this  section  we  describe  the  prototype  as  it  might  be  used  by  a 
student.  In  the  next  .section  the  computer-based  system  is  described  in  temis  of  creating  the  glossary.  For  brevity 
we  do  not  describe  how  a  user  is  determined  to  be  a  student  or  a  teacher. 

The  structure  of  the  information  held  is  a  straightforward  organization  consisting  of  an  unordered  sequence 
of  triples  containing  the  concept  name,  a  conci.se  explanation  of  the  concept,  and  an  unordered  list  of  related 
concepts.  Hyperlinks  may  be  established  between  concepts  referenced  in  an  explanation  and  the  descriptions  of 
those  concepts,  and  between  related  concepts  and  their  descriptions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  structure  is  looser'  than  the  structure  shown  in  Figure  1:  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  our  prototype,  we  have  gone  for  ease  of  construction  in  preference  to  clarity  of  access.  Once  the  system 
is  working  well,  the  more  exacting  format  shown  in  Figure  I  can  be  introduced. 

The  HyperCard  prototype  consists  of  a  *stack'  of  cards  containing  corresponding  fields  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 2.  which  shows  a  card  from  a  computerized  glossary  called  *M206  Glossary'.  The  concept  (or  term)  to  be 
described  is  shown  in  a  banner  heading  .style;  in  Figure  2  it  is  Computer  System,  The  explanation  is  given  in  the 
below  (beginning  This  is  the  sum  total...).  A  list  of  related  concepts  may  be  shown  in  a  narrow  field  below  the 
explanation  (see  Figure  3);  these  are  terms  not  needed  in  a  concise  explanation  of  computer  system,  but  should 
be  explored  for  a  full  understanding.  These  related  topics  are  only  shown  to  to  a  student  on  request,  by  clicking 
the  Show  Related  Concepts  button  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  explanation  of  computer  .system  contains  references  lo  three  other  concepts;  these  are  operating  .system, 
.software  system  and  .system.  Clickmg  on  any  of  these  will  transfer  the  user  to  the  appropriate  card  containing  the 
description  of  the  reference  term.  For  example,  clicking  on  software  .system  moves  to  the  card  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Nonnally,  the  text  in  the  glossary  fields  cannot  be  modified;  however,  a  panel  of  buttons  for  editing  them 
and  for  reading  from  text  files  or  other  glossaries  can  be  used  using  a  Show  Control  Panel  button.  This  button  is 
not  shown  in  Figure  2  as  students  would  not  usually  .see  this  button;  it  is  only  available  to  users  who  are 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  glossary  fields,  a  typical  card  contains  a  field  (on  the  right)  where  a  trace  of  browsed 
terms  is  maintained.  The  empty  trace  in  Figure  2  indicates  that  no  concept  was  browsed  before  Computer 
Sy.stem.  Figure  3  shows  Computer  System  in  this  field,  indicating  that  its  description  has  been  the  only  one 
visited  during  the  current  browse.  A  card  also  has  buttons  for  navigating  whose  functions  are  indicated  in 
Figure  2. 

In  the  prot(Uype.  the  introductory  card  of  u  glossary,  though  of  the  same  general  structure,  is  used 
differently  from  the  rest.  It  is  used  as  a  general  information  card  and  contains  additional  fields  and  extra 
operations,  provided  by  buttons  (these  are  mostly  of  use  for  the  author  of  the  glos.sary  as  described  in  the  next 
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section).  An  example  from  the  glossary  being  used  to  develop  a  new  syllabus  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  There, 
general  information  is  given  in  the  largest  field,  as  shown. 


M206  Glossary  j 

 ^^iM" 


Restart 
browsing 


here 


Computer  System 


Start  Here 


This  is  the  sum  total  of  facilities 
offered  bg  a  computerized  system,   i.e.  by 
the  machine  (hardware  and  firmware),  any 
operating  sgstem.  and  a  particular 
software  sust^m. 

8€caus^-\he  term    sgstem'   Is  often  ustd 
ambiguously,   *  computer  system'  may  be  used 
to  emphasize  that  the  system  in  question 
is  computerized. 


Ltsroficrnis 
browsed  (none  in 
.tjiis  excDuvlel 


Figure  2:  Typical  card  from  computerized  relational  glossary 


Software  System 


This  is  a  set  of  Interacting  programs.  For 
the  most  part  we  will  deal  with  just  one 
program . 

 '  ^  

Often  you  need  to  pass  data  between  \Q\ 


^  gro^rjin /  operating  sustem 


Figure  3:  Navigating  a  network  of  concepts 


Note  that  the  right  hand  field  in  the  information  card  is  an  alphabetically  ordered  index  to  all  the  concepts 
held  in  the  glossary.  A  tctm  can  be  found  by  scrolling  through  the  list  (or  using  a  built-in  Mind'  command)  and 
the  user  can  move  directly  to  its  explanation  by  clicking  on  the  term. 
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M206  Glossary 


Glossary 
i  Information 


Check  Entries 


^  •  1  Computer  Systems  and  Software  Systems 

Computer  system 

«:J  Software  system 

£  Hardware 

^  Fi  le 

4:1  Operating  systeirj  ^ 

i  Word  ^ 

%  Byte 

P  Bit 

•  2  Constructing  Software  Systems 

f  Program  development 

M  Environment 

^  Operating  system 

*:i  Software  component 

g  L  i  br  ary 

"  Statements 


.^♦^^^    l^il  Assignment  compafel 


Backing  store 


gall 

Central  processor 


Compatibility, 


Computer  System 


CPU 
Disk  store 


File 

File  sgstem 


Hardware 


Library 


Operating  su^^^f^ 


Figure  4:  Sample  syllabus  structure 


The  buttons  immediately  under  the  large  explanation  field  (shown  by  the  general  document  icon  and  T|^) 
are  for  producing  reports  of  the  glossary  according  to  parameters  which  may  be  set  via  the  control  panel 
mentioned  earlier.  The  first  generates  a  plain  text  description  of  all  concepts,  their  explanations  and  related 
concepts;  the  text  can  be  copied  for  pasting  to  another  application  or  written  to  a  text  tile.  The  second  generates 
a  L^Tj^ document  (Lamport,  1986).  The  purpose  of  this  is  not  jusl  to  produce  an  elegantly  typeset  document  but 
to  prcSuce  comprehensive  cross  references  from  explanations  and  related  concepts  and  to  produce  various  types 
of  index. 

Syllabus  Design  Using  a  Computerized  Relational  Glossary 

The  prototype  has  several  facilities  for  experimenting  with  and  designing  a  syllabus.  Although  a  relational 
glossary  is  inherently  unordered  with  a  topic  structure  being  like  a  well-woven  string-bag  which  can  be  pi-  ked 
up  and  hung  from  almost  any  node,  it  is  helpful  to  be  able  to  order  the  concepts  in  some  way.  This  facility  and 
others  are  available  from  the  Glossary  Information  card.  The  card  now  has  a  Try  Structure  button  which,  if 
clicked,  reveals  a  field  with  a  shadow  style  for  recording  concepts  to  be  included  and  for  ordering  concepts. 
Also*  the  button  changes  to  become  the  Hide  Structure  button  at  the  bouom  right  of  Fi-^ure  4.  Using  this  field  the 
syllabus  designer  can  explore  a  two-level  structure  consisting  ^f  headings  (prefixed  by  a  bullet  character)  and 
concept  names.  Figure  4  shows  an  example  of  this  structure  in  the  larger  field  on  the  left.  It  may  be  edited  in  the 
usual  way,  so  text  may  be  selected  and  copied/cul  and  pasted.  Concept  names  may  also  be  copied  into  the 
structure  by  clicking  on  the  index  field  on  the  right.  In  addition,  the  headings  may  be  numbered  (as  in  Figure  5) 
and  the  numbers  recalculated  or  removed  as  desired  using  the  (Re)Nuntber  button. 

The  report  generation  buttons  operate  .somewhat  differently  when  a  structure  is  being  developed:  the  user  is 
given  the  option  to  report  only  on  the  headings,  or  headings  and  concepts. 

When  designing  a  syllabus  it  is  often  neces.sary  to  concentrate  on  the  headings  under  which  concepts  are 
grouped  to  make  a  topic.  The  Headings  Only  button  is  therefore  provided  for  use  with  the  structure  field;  as  the 
name  suggests,  it  removes  the  detail  of  the  concepts,  leaving  only  a  visual  indication  that  concepts  have  been 
included  under  a  heading.  Figure  5  shows  an  unnumbered,  elided  version  of  the  structure  in  Figure  4.  The 
Headings  Only  button  is  replaced  by  an  Show  All  button  for  restoring  full  details, 

Another  facility  for  the  author  of  a  glos.sary  is  an  operation  to  check  what  concepts  have  not  yet  been 
entered  in  a  glossary.  The  Check  Entries  button  (tof»  right.  Figure  4)  produces  a  report  on  the  screen  on  topics 
not  defined.  Entries  for  these  missing  concepts  may  then  be  created  automatically  either  en  bloc  or  singly  by 
clicking  on  the  name  of  the  missing  concept.  (This  facility  is  also  available  for  creating  concepts  enumerated  in  a 
structure  such  as  that  in  Figure  4.) 
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•  Computer  Systems  and  Software  Systems 

•  Constructing  Software  Systems 

•  specifying  Software 

•  Programs  and  their  components 

•  Variables,  values  and  expressions 

•  Small  components 

•  Modelling  information 

•  Incremental  development 

•  specifications  and  Designs 

•  Strings 

•  Persistent  data 

•  Search i ng  and  ordering 


-O"  Assign. 


data 


Backing 


Connpa^ 


Hardwar 
Library 


Show  all  ""^^ 

Figure  5:  Elided,  unnumbered  structure  of  a  syllabus 

While  using  our  prototype  in  the  ongoing  design  of  the  new  course  we,  as  educators,  have  been  confronted 
with  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  we  icnd  to  introduce  too  many  concepts  early  in  our  courses  and  that  wc  often 
do  not  make  good  use  of  the  concepts  we  have  previously  described-  This  experience  supports  anecdotal 
evidence  that  students  find  the  early  part  of  the  existing  couise  too  onerous.  It  also  shows  that  construction  of  a 
relational  glossary  during  syllabus  design  may  expose  the  tendency  of  experts  to  assume  too  much  of  the  no\  ice. 

Conclusion 

We  have  described  a  need  for  a  computeriz.ed  relational  glossary  for  syllabus  design  and  student-centred 
study  and  have  outlined  a  novel  tool  to  implement  this  notion, 

A  relational  glossary  can  help  students  to  revise  and  review  and  get  unstuck  while  learning.  The  act  ot 
constructing  it  can  help  teachers  to  produce  course  materials  of  much  greater  conceptual  clarity,  whether 
working  alone  or  in  teams.  The  problem  is  that  proper  construction  of  a  relational  glossary  takes  time  and  el  tort. 
Computer  software  to  prompt  and  facilitate  its  construction  can  make  the  process  much  more  attractive. 

The  software  is  still  in  a  prototype  stage,  but  it  is  being  used  to  design  a  syllabus  fo?  the  0U\  new 
introductory  computing  course.  The  glossary  facilities  have  already  been  tested  by  reproducing  part  of  an 
existing  paper  glossary  of  a  programming  language  standard  (ISO,  1992),  The  syllabus  design  facilities  were 
tested  by  analysing  and  inputting  to  a  glossary  material  from  an  existing  computing  course.  As  part  of  normal 
quality  assurance  process  the  production-quality  version  of  the  computerized  glossary  will  be  tested  and 
evaluated  by  students  before  it  is  used  by  their  peers. 

We  have  also  found  that  using  a  hypertext  system  for  creating  teaching  material  has  indeed  many  ot  the 
benefits  expounded  by  others  (Thimbleby,  1992). 
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Curriculum  Knowledge  Representation  in  SQL-TUTOR 
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Abstract:  The  research  in  the  area  of  Knowledge-Based  Tutoring  System  (KBTS), 
or  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  (ITS),  has  great  importance  for  computer  applica- 
tions in  education  and  training.  The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  develop  a 
framework  upon  which  effective  KBTSs  can  be  built.  We  have  developed  SQL- 
TUTOR,  a  KBTS  for  the  domain  of  SQL  programming,  which  adopts  a  new  arcni- 
tecture  called  curriculum  oriented  in  the  sense  that  both  domain  knowledge  base 
and  student  mode!  are  built  based  on  the  course  curriculum.  The  course  curricu- 
lum is  represented  by  a  curriculum  graphs  which  incorporates  the  knowledge  about 
the  goal  structure  of  a  course,  multiple  viewpoints  of  a  goal,  and  prerequisite  rela- 
tions among  different  goals.  This  new  architecture  has  such  features  as  i)  explicit 
curriculum  knowledge  representation;  ii)  multiple  teaching  sequences;  iii)  multiple 
viewpoints  of  a  teaching  goal;  and  iv)  overall  skill  training  to  a  student. 


Introduction 


The  goal  of  KBTS  research  is  to  build  instructional  programs  that  incorporate  well-prepared  course 
material  in  lessons  that  are  optimized  for  each  student.  In  a  KBTS,  course  material  is  represented 
independently  of  teaching  procedures,  so  that  problems  and  remedial  comments  can  be  generated 
differently  for  each  student.  Such  a  system  can  offer  instructions  in  a  manner  that  is  sensitive  to 
the  student^s  strength,  weakness,  preferred  style  of  learning  and  provide  individualized  tutoring.  In 
the  design  of  SQL-TUTOR,  we  have  adopted  an  architecture  based  on  layered  curriculum  to  orga- 
nize system  components[Chan,  1992,  Lesgold,  1987].  The  idea  is  to  capture  a  teacher's  knowledge  of 
the  curriculum  at  the  first  place  and  make  this  knowledge  explicit  to  the  system.  We  believe  that 
this  architecture  strongly  supports  the  perspective  that  views  a  KBTS  as  a  knowledge  communication 
system[Wenger  1987].  Figure  1  shows  the  components  in  our  system. 


SQL-TUTOR 


DKB 


PKB 


\  SM 


Q  Scleaing  ^^^^Treseoting  Presenting  Evtluadng  ^[St  Remedying) 


CA 


student 


Figure  1:  SQL-TUTOR 

In  this  archil rcturc,  the  knowledge  in  a  KBTS  is  decomposed  into  four  components  and  stored  in 
Curriculum  Knowledge  Base  (CKB),  Domain  Knowledge  Base  (DKB),  Pedagogical  Knowledge  Base 
(PKB),  and  Student  Model  (SM).  Another  component  in  SQL-TUTOR  is  the  Conmuii  ication  Agent 
(CA),  which  controls  the  interactions  l>ptwcon  SQL-TUTOR  and  a  student.  It  consists  of  five  modules: 
i)  selecting  module  -  selects  a  new  topic  for  the  student  to  study;  ii)  presenting  module  -  choses  the  piece 
of  the  text  to  be  presented  and  display  it  to  the  student;  iii)  answering  module  -  reads  and  answers 
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the  student *s  questions;  vi)  evaluating  module  -  (evaluates  the  student's  performance;  «ind  v)  remedying 
module  -  finds  a  rcmedical  decision  and  applying  it.  In  the  following  sections,  we  will  discuss  the  design 
of  the  CKB  in  detail. 


Content  Tree  and  Simple  Curriculum  Graph 

Suppose  you  are  working  on  editing  a  textbook.  How  would  you  like  to  organize  the  subject  materials 
that  you  are  going  to  teach  your  students?  Most  people  will  organize  them  by  chapters,  sections  and 
subsections,  and  use  a  contents  table  to  list  their  titles.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  decomposing  process.  A  book 
is  decomposed  into  chapters,  a  chapter  into  sections,  and  a  section  into  subsections.  From  a  content 
table,  a  student  can  know  the  structure  of  the  book:  chapters,  sections,  subsections,  and  their  relations. 
Thus  a  content  table  conveys  some  kind  of  meta-knowledge,  the  knowledge  about  the  subject  matters. 
We  call  this  type  of  knowledge  curriculum  knowledge  . 

Because  it  determines  the  selection  and  sequencing  of  topics  in  a  course,  a  KBTS  must  formulate  a 
representation  of  curriculum  knowledge.  As  we  switch  from  the  educational  perspective  that  we  have 
just  used  in  our  discussion  to  KBTS  perspective,  two  changes  are  noteworthy:  i)  The  subject  materials 
are  the  target  knowledge  that  a  KBTS  tries  to  impart  to  a  student  and  is  represented  by  the  domain 
knowledge  in  the  system,  ii)  decomposing  subject  materials  is  exactly  a  siibgoaling  process  on  the 
domain  knowledge,  and  the  resulting  goal-subgoal  tree  corresponds  to  the  content  table.  We  call  this  tree 
a  content  tree  .  The  goal  associated  with  the  root  of  a  content  tree  is  the  topic  of  the  book  (e.g.  teaching 
SQL).  At  the  next  level  are  a  list  suhgoals,  which  are  the  topics  of  each  chapters  (e.g.  introducing 
SQL).  The  goals  of  each  chapter  in  turn  are  split  into  subgoals,  which  are  the  topics  of  each  sections 
(e.g.  teaching  SQL  concepts),  and  so  on.  The  subgoaling  process  terminates  at  some  lower  level  when 
the  domain  knowledge  has  been  split  into  such  simple  sections  that  they  could  be  taught  to  the  student 
completely  as  one  unit.  So  a  leaf  of  such  a  tree  is  also  called  a  unit.  To  summarize,  we  have  the  following 
two  definitions. 

Definition  1  The  knowledge  about  the  domain  knowledge  in  a  KBTS  is  called  curriculum  knowhdge.W 
Definition  2  A  contend  tree  for  a  course  is  a  tree  with  the  following  features:  i)  each  node  is  Jissociated 
with  a  teaching  goal  (topic);  ii)  the  goal  associated  with  the  root  is  the  goal  of  the  course;  iii)  the  goals 
associated  the  children  of  a  node  is  its  suhgoals  (or  in  another  word,  the  goal  at  a  node  consists  of  a  list 
of  subgoals. Q 

Figure  2  shows  a  content  table  and  its  corresponding  content  tree.  A  node  in  a  content  tree  is  called 
a  goal  node,  or  simply  a  g-node.  An  edge  in  a  content  tree  is  called  a  goal  edge,  or  simply  a  g-cdge.  A 
content  tree  is  denoted  by  CT=:[G,CE,  R),  where  G  is  the  set  of  g-nodes,  GE  is  the  set  of  g-edges,  and 
R  is  the  root  of  the  tree. 
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Figure;  2:  A  content  table  and  its  corresponding  content  tree 

Although  simple,  the  content  tree  generated  by  the  subgoaling  is  just  a  rough  representation  of 
curriculum  knowledge  in  a  teacher's  mind.  It  suffers  from  two  major  weaknesses: 
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•  singU  sequence  restriction:  the  structure  of  the  course  is  fixed,  and  there  is  only  one  sequence 
to  go  over  tike  whole  course.  This  restriction  has  the  pedagogical  meaning  that  a  student  can 
only  follow  one  sequence  to  study  the  domain  subjects  and  this  sequence  contains  all  the  topics 
of  the  course.  That  is,  a  student  has  to  study  all  the  chapters  and  all  the  sections  in  a  chapter 
in  a  predefined  order  to  finish  the  course.  Since  generally  there  are  several  suggested  ways  to  go 
through  those  topics  of  a  course  (some  of  them  are  required  for  all  students,  some  of  them  are  only 
appropriate  for  advanced  studies,  and  some  of  them  are  only  for  readers  with  special  interests),  it 
is  more  desirable  to  organize  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  course  could  be  easily  tailored  according 
to  individual  requirements  of  each  student. 

r 

•  Single  viewpoint  restriction:  each  teaching  goal  is  represented  by  only  one  perspective.  This  restric- 
tion allows  the  student  to  study  the  subject  only  in  one  perspective.  Because  things  are  not  always 
so  simple,  a  teacher  might  find  that,  depending  on. the  different  pedagogical  purposes,  there  are 
different  viewpoints  on  the  instruction  he  wants  to  present.  For  example,  there  are  three  different 
viewpoints  on  the  data  objects  managed  by  a  DBMS:  i)  from  the  theory  of  relational  database;  ii) 
from  relational  algebra;  ii)  from  file  management  system.  Thus  we  have  three  sets  of  terminolo- 
gies, {relation,  tuple,  attribute},  {table,  row,  column],  {file,  record,  field},  which  refer  to  the  same 
concepts. 

In  order  to  the  lift  first  restriction,  the  knowledge  about  the  prerequisite  relations  between  the  pieces 
of  the  domain  knowledge  can  to  added  to  a  content  tree. 

Definition  3  Let  CT={G,GE,R)  be  a  content  tree  and  /i,/2  G  G  be  two  leaves.  Leaf /2  is  said  to  be 
dependent  on  leaf  /i ,  denoted  by  dp(/i,/2),  if  the  goal  at  /j  is  a  part  of  the  background  for  teaching  the 
goalat/2,0 

DoHnition  4  Let  CT={G,GE,  R)  be  a  content  tree  and  two  distinguished  nodes  ni,n2  be  siblings. 
Node  Hi  is  a  prerequisite  of  node  n2,  denoted  by  pr(ni,  n2),  if  either  dp(ni,  n2),  or  there  exist  two  leaves 
l\  and  I2  such  that:  i)  px'(/i,/2);  ii)  l\  is  a  successor  of  Ui,  and  iii)  I2  is  a  successor  of  712-0 

The  prerequisite  relation  is  the  most  important  one  among  the  topics  of  a  course.  It  can  be  used  to 
generate  or  check  valid  teaching  sequences  for  a  course  in  which  a  topic  can  be  presented  only  if  all  of  its 
prerequisites  have  been  presented.  It  can  also  provide  useful  information  to  help  the  system  to  identify 
a  student's  missing  conceptions  or  misconceptions  in  a  diagnosing  process.  The  prerequisite  relation  has 
the  following  properties:  i)  irreflexivity:  for  all  nodes  n  in  a  CT,  pr(n,n)  is  false;  ii)  transitivity:  for  all 
nodes  ni,n2  and  713  in  aCT,  if  pr(ni,n2)  and  pr(n2,n3),  then  pr(ni,n3);  In  other  words,  it  is  a  partial 
relation  over  the  topics  of  a  course. 

Definition  5  Lei  CQ={G,GE,  R)  be  a  content  tree  and  ni,n2  G  Gbe  two  nodes.  pr(ni,n2)  is  primitive 
if  there  not  exists  a  node  ri^  G  G  such  that  both  pr(ni,nr)  and  l>T{n^,n2)  are  true.Q 

If  we  add  prerequisite  information  to  a  CT,  the  result  is  a  lattice  called  simple  curriculum  graph, 
or  SCG.  In  a  simple  curriculum  graph,  there  is  a  directed  edge  from  node  1x2  to  node  ni  if  and  only  if 
pr(ni,  ^2)  and  it  is  primitive.  Such  an  edge  is  celled  a  prerequisite  edge,  or  simply  a  pledge. 
Definition  6  A  simple  curriculum  graph  is  a  four-tuple  SCQ={G,GE,  P,  ft),  where  G  is  the  set  of  goal 
nodes;  GE  is  the  set  of  goal  edges;  P  is  the  set  of  prerequisite  edges;  R  is  the  start  node.Q 

When  selecting  a  new  topic  for  the  student,  the  system  can  select  any  topic  as  long  as  the  following 
constraint  is  satisfied:  i/pr(ni,n2),  then  the  presenting  of  712  must  follow  the  presenting  of  n\.  Since 
this  procedure  is  nondeterministic,  the  system  c,an  generate  multiple  teaching  sequences. 

Curriculum  Graph 

Sometimes,  there  are  several  valid  ways  to  decomposed  a  goal  into  a  list  of  subgoals.  The  different 
decompositions  view  the  same  goal  from  different  perspectives.  So,  from  any  specific  point  of  view, 
there  are  clear  pathways  that  determine  the  sequencing  of  instruction,  though  of  course  there  are  other 
alternative  sequences  to  approach  the  same  goal.  There  may  be  psychological  emotions  which  result  in 
individual  differences  in  aptitude  or  preference  for  different  viewpoints. 

As  an  example  of  multiple  effective  perspectives  to  view  a  teaching  goal,  consider  the  decomposi- 
tion of  SELECT  cl  ause  of  SELECT  statement  of  SQL  language.  We  can  partition  this  goal  according  to 
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the  types  of  the  data  objects  they  applied  to,  resulting  in  two  subgoals  SIMGLE-COLUMH-RETRIEVAL» 
MULTIPLE-COLUMI-RETRIEVAL;  or  partition  them  into  those  that  have  or  have  no  qualifiers,  resulting  in 
UMQUALIFIED-RETRIEVAL »  QUALIFIED-RETRIEVAL.  If  we  incorporate  this  feature  of  multiple  viewpoints 
to  a  simple  curriculum  graph,  the  result  is  a  curriculum  graphs  or  simply  CQ.  In  such  a  graph,  the 
children  of  a  node  may  represent  the  multiple  viewpoints  about  the  teaching  goal  of  the  node.  We  call 
this  type  of  node  a  multiple  viewpoints  node^  or  simply  a  m-node,  and  an  edge  connecting  a  m-node  and 
its  children  a  multiple  viewpoints  edge^  or  simply  a  m-edge. 

Definition  7  A  Curriculum  Graph  is  a  six-tuple  Cfir=(G,  M,  GE,  ME,  P,  R)y  where  G  is  the  set  of  goal 
nodes;  M  is  the  set  of  multiple  viewpoints  nodes;  GE  is  the  set  of  goal  edges;  ME  is  the  set  of  multiple 
viewpoint  edges;  P  is  the  set  of  prerequisite  edges;  R  is  the  start  node.Q 

Figure  3  is  a  curriculum  graph  evoluted  from  the  content  tree  shown  in  Figure  2,  where  Data 
Retrieval  a  m-node  with  two  viewpoints:  based  on  data  objects  (DBK)  **iiJ  based  on  qualification 
(QBR).  Both  of  them  are  g-nodes. 


Figure  3:  A  Curriculum  Graph 

A  r-node  or  m-node  is  also  called  a  regular  nodes^  or  simply  r-nodes.  A  g-edge  or  ni-(»dge  is  called 
a  regular  edge^  or  simply  a  r-edge.  A  node  m  is  a  regular  ancestor  (successor)  of  another  node  n  in  a 
CQ  if  they  are  connected  by  a  series  of  regular  edges.  In  the  curriculum  graph  of  Figure  3,  the  regular 
ancestor  of  SCUS  include  these  node:  An  Introduction  of  SQL,  Data  Retrieval,  RBOD,  RBOQ,  SCR, 
UR.  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  the  decompositions  of  the  multiple  viewpoints  of  a  m-node  should  always 
produce  the  same  set  of  nodes  at  some  lower  level.  We  call  this  set  of  nodes  the  base  of  the  goal.  As 
shown  in  Figure  3,  the  base  of  Data  Retrieval  consists  of  four  nodes  SCUR  (Single  Column  Unqualified 
retrieval),  MCUR  (Multiple  Column  Unqualified  retrieval),  SCQR  (Single  Column  Qualified  Retrieval),  and 
MCQR  (Multiple  Column  Qualified  Retrieval).  Nodes  in  a  base  are  not  necessarily  units.  Some  or  all  of 
them  can  be  interior  nodes.  The  following  is  the  formal  definition  of  a  base. 

Definitions  Let  CQ={G,  M,GE,  ME,  P,  i?)  be  a  curriculum  graph,  rn  €  A/  be  a  m-node  and  ni,..  ..Hk  £ 
(G  U  M)  be  its  children.  The  base  of  m,  denoted  by  6ase(m),  is  the  set  of  nodes  with  all  of  Ui , . . . ,  njt 
as  their  only  regular  ancestors. [] 

The  requirement  that  all  the  children  of  a  m-node  map  into  the  same  base  at  sorne  lower  level  in 
the  curriculum  graph  implies  two  things:  i)  the  child  of  a  m-node  can  not  be  a  leaf;  ii)  all  the  nodes  in 
base{m)  have  k  direct  regular  parents,  if  m  has  k  children. 

Study  Graph  and  its  Properties 

Definition  9  Let  Cgz:i(G,  M,GE,  M E,  P,  R)  be  a  curriculum  graph,  and  N,  =  {rii,  n2, . . . ,  nt}  he  a 
set  of  leaves.  A  study  graph  of  is  a  connected  subgraph  of  CQ  with  start  node  /?  and  tipnodes 
ni,n2, It  is  ^cll  defined  if  for  any  nodes  Uj,  nj,  if  pr(ni,nj)  and  nj  £  Ns,  then  ni  £  N,.W 

Generally  speaking,  for  a  set  of  given  nodes  N,,  there  are  several  study  graphs,  and  we  denote  them 
by  »^{CQ,N,).  Obviously,  the  curriculum  graph  itself  is  the  maximum  well  defined  study  graph  of  its 
leaves. 
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Definition  10  Let  Cg^{G,  ,  GE,  M P,  R)  be  a  curriculum  graph  and  /  G  G  be  a  leaf.  The  a-closurc 
of  /  in  C(7,  denoted  by  a*(C^,  |),  is  the  set  of  prerequisite  nodes  of  /,  or  a*(C(7,/)  =  {m|pr(m,  /),  m  G  G). 
The  s-closure  of  /  in  CGy  denoted  by  s*(C0,/),  is  the  set  of  nodes  which  take  n  as  their  prerequisite,  or 
s-(C(7,/)  =  {m|pr(/,m),mGG}D 

Definition  11  Let  Cg={G,  M.GE,  M  E,  PJi)  be  a  curriculum  graph  and.  n  G  G  be  a  node.  The 
learning  graph  of  n  with  respect  to  CGy  denoted  by  lg{Cg,ii),  is  defined  as:  i)  if  n  G  (7  is  a  leaf,  then 
its  learning  graph  is  the  maximum  study  graph  of  its  a-closure,  or  lg(C^,  n)  =  sg(C^,  a'"(C^,n));  ii) 
if  n  G  (G  U  A/)  is  not  a  leaf,  then  its  learning  graph  is  the  maximum  study  graph  of  the  union  of  the 
a-closures  of  those  leaves  which  are  the  regular  successors  of  n,  or  lg{C^,  n)  =  sg(C^  Ua*(C^,/)),  where, 
/  is  a  leaf  and  regular  successor  of  n.[] 

In  Figure  4,  part  (a)  and  (b)  are  two  study  graphs  for  {UMR}  and  {UMR,  QSR}  of  the  curriculum  graph 
shown  in  Figure  3.  Part  (c)  and  (d)  are  the  learning  graphs  of  leaf  QMR  and  interior  node  SR,  respectively. 
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Figure  4:  Examples  of  study  graph  and  learning  graph 

Theorem  1  A  learning  graph  is  always  a  well  defined  study  graph. {\ 

PROOF  This  is  obvious  from  the  definition,  because  for  any  leaf  of  a  learning  graph,  all  of  its 
prerequisites  are  also  there. 

Given  a  curriculum  graph  CG  and  a  m-node  of  CG,  if  we  only  focus  on  one  viewpoint  and  discard  all 
others,  do  we  still  have  a  well  defined  curriculum?  For  the  same  graph,  if  we  remove  some  node  from  it, 
how  can  we  keep  the  remaining  part  well  defined?  The  following  theorems  will  answer  these  questions. 
Theorem  2  IfCG={G,  M,  GE,  ME,  P,  R)  is  a  curriculum  graph,  m  e  M  is  a  m-node,  and  n,-  G  (A/UC) 
is  a  child  of  m,  then  if  we  remove  all  the  nodes  which  are  regular  successors  of  m,  bui  not  regular 
successors  of  m,  from  CGt  the  result  is  still  a  well  defined  study  graph.W 

PROOF  Omitted. 

Theorem  3  If  CG={G,M,GE,  M  E,  P,R)  is  a  curriculum  graph,  L  is  the  set  of  Us  leaves,  and  n  G  L 
is  a  leaf  then  sg(CG  fL-({n}Us*  (CG ,n)))  is  a  set  of  well  defined  study  graphs.^ 
PROOF  Omitted. 

Corollary  1  If  CQ  ={G,M ,GE ,M E,  P,  R)  is  a  curriculum  graph,  L  is  the  set  of  leaves,  and  N,  = 
{ni,n2,.  ..,nit}  C  L  is  a  subset  of  leaves,  then  sg(CG.L-(NsUs'' (CG^nx)  U . ,     s''{CG,nk)))  ts  a  set  of 
well  defined  study  graphs. 
PROOF  Omitted. 
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Definition  12  Let  CG^{G,  M,  GE,  ME,  P,  R)  be  a  curriculum  graph  and  n  €  (GU  M)  be  a  node,  n  is 
monoti5  if  all  of  its  regular  ancestors  are  g-nodes.  n  is  single  parent  if  it  only  has  one  regular  incoming 
edge.  Q 

Theorem  4  If  CG-{G,M,GEyME,P,R)  is  a  curriculum  graph  and  n  €  (GUM)  is  a  non-monous 
interior  node,  then  the  removal  of  n  and  all  its  single  parent  successors  from  CQ  results  in  a  well  defined 
study  graph.W 

PROOF  Omitted. 

An  Object-Oriented  Implementation 

We  have  implemented  a  curriculum  management  system  called  CM  (Curriculum  Manager)  by  Common 
Lisp  Object  System  (CLOS)[Keene,  1989].  Four  types  of  classes  have  been  defined  in  CM:  node:  the  foun- 
dation of  all  nodes  in  a  curriculum  graph;  goal-node:  whose  instances  are  g-nodes;  aulti-view-node: 
whose  instances  are  m-nodes;  unit:  whose  instances  are  units. 

The  system  interface  to  a  student  is  defined  by  a  group  of  system  commands:  display,  focus, 
study,  not-study ,  and  skip.  These  commands  provide  tools  for  users  to  construct  course  curriculum 
according  to  their  individual  requirements  before  the  selecting  period.  The  purpose  of  locus  is  to  allow 
a  student  to  focus  on  one  view  point  while  ignoring  others  on  a  goal.  A  student  can  use  study  to  a 
select  the  specific  topic  he  wants  to  study.  The  result  is  a  new  curriculum  graph  (study  graph)  with  all 
the  prerequisite  nodes  remained  in  positions  but  unrelated  topics  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can 
use  not -study  to  exclude  whatever  optional  topic  he  is  not  interested  in,  while  keeping  the  remaining 
curriculum  well  defined  (in  the  sense  that  the  result  is  a  well  defined  study  graph).  The  last  operator 
is  skip,  is  used  to  allow  students  to  skip  any  part  of  a  course.  It  differs  from  not-study  in  that  the 
resulting  study  graph  is  not  necessarily  well  defined.  When  students  do  not  want  to  study  some  topic 
(because  they  have  already  mastered  it),  they  can  use  skip  to  skip  it;  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  the 
students  have  not  mastered  some  topic,  they  still  can  get  rid  of  it  by  not-study  (one  possible  reason  is 
they  have  no  interest  in  it). 

In  comparison  with  the  existing  KBTSs,  our  system  has  the  following  three  major  advantages: 

•  The  curriculum  knowledge  about  a  course  is  represented  explicitly  in  the  system  and  the  CKB  is 
built  up  based  on  a  theory  of  curriculum  knowledge  representation; 

•  The  structure  of  a  course  could  he  tailored  and  multiple  curriculum  could  he  generated  according 
to  the  special  interests  from  students,  thus  each  student  can  chose  an  individualized  course  from 
one  system; 

•  Student  can  study  the  same  part  of  the  domain  knowledge  from  different  conceptual  perspectives, 
and  combined  with  the  above  feature,  this  offers  well-prepared  course  material  in  lessons  that  are 
optimized  for  each  student. 
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Learning  to  program  involves  a  complex  range  of  abilities  in  the  design,  coding,  and  testing  of  software. 
Students  have  to  acquire  skills  in  expressing  solutions  in  a  programming  language,  visualising  the  run  time 
behaviour  of  their  programs,  and  constructing  tests  of  correctness.  Increasingly,  for  many  institutions,  these 
skills  have  to  be  taught  to  large  numbers  of  students  from  a  wide  diversity  of  backgrounds.  A  number  of 
sophisticated  learning  environments  have  been  developed  to  meet  this  teaching  and  learning  challenge.  These 
approaches  differ  in  their  emphasis  on  pedagogical  approach  and  the  areas  of  progranmiing  skill  covered.  Some 
of  the  systems  are  in  mainstream  use  by  thousands  of  students.  Others  represent  advanced  hypermedia 
prototypes.  In  this  panel  we  will  review  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  use  of  hypermedia  for  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  programming  and  consider  the  design  features  of  the  next  generation  of  hypermedia-based  systems 
for  programming  education. 

The  panel  members  will  describe  their  experience  in  designing  a  variety  of  hypermedia  or  hypermodal 
learning  environments  for  programming.  The  DESIGN  TOOL  (University  of  Texas)  and  the  CLEM  and 
Braque  systems  (Miuichester  Metropolitan  University)  provide  advanced  interactive  environments  for  learning 
design  and  implementation  skills.  The  Genie  systems  (Carnegie  Mellon  University)  provide  sophisticated 
support  for  multiple  program  views  and  an  integrated  visual  debugger  to  support  hypermedia  literate 
programming.  The  ISIS-Tutor  (ICSTI  Moscow)  aims  to  link  ITS  and  hypermedia  components  to  provide 
adaptive  guidance  for  the  learner.  The  problems  of  developing  hypermedia  learning  environments  for  large 
distance  learning  communities  are  being  tackled  at  the  Open  University  in  England. 

Based  on  their  extensive  experience  the  panel  members  will  discuss  the  use  of  hypermedia  features  to 
support  various  aspects  of  the  programming  process.  These  include: 

•  the  learning  of  abstract  design  skills 

•  learning  language  syntax  and  semantics 

•  support  for  program  comprehension,  visualisation  and  testing 

I  will  raise  a  number  of  points  based  on  experience  with  the  CLEM  and  Braque  systems.  The  main 
issues  are: 

1 .  the  need  for  a  coherent  base  in  the  psychology  of  learning  and  problem  solving  for  the  design  principles 
which  guide  the  construction  of  such  systems.  The  psychology  of  natural  language  development  has  proved 
to  be  a  particular  rich  source  of  insights; 

2.  how  to  maintain  coherence  in  very  large  learning  environments  used  by  a  wide  variety  of  learners; 

3.  the  role  of  empirical  feedback  on  systems,  based  on  use  in  real  learning  contexts,  for  both  formative  and 
summative  evaluation; 

4.  the  potential  for  the  integration  of  design  ideas  and  tools  developed  at  different  international  centres. 

The  problems  and  proposed  solutions  discussed  by  the  panel  should  be  of  interest  to  those  involved  in  using 
hypermedia  to  support  the  learning  of  complex,  structured  skills. 
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Kuusinen  Str.  21b,  Moscow  125252,  Russia 

I  will  discuss  our  experience  of  designing  a  hypermedia  component  in  an  intelligent  learning  environment 
(ILE)  for  programming.  An  important  feature  of  any  ELE  is  the  use  of  knowledge  about  the  domain  and  the 
student.  In  our  ITEM/IP  and  ISIS-Tutor  environments  we  represent  the  domain  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a 
network  of  programming  concepts  and  constructs.  This  network  reflects  the  structure  of  the  domain  and  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  both  the  overlay  student  model  and  the  hypennedia  network,  which  represents  all 
teaching  material:  explanations,  examples,  tests  and  problems. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  our  ITEM/IP  and  ISIS-Tutor  projects  was  to  investigate  the  ways  in  which 
hypermedia  components  can  be  integrated  with  an  educational  programming  environment  and  an  intelligent 
tutoring  system  for  programming.  I  will  discuss  the  following  three  aspects  of  our  approach: 

1 .  Support  of  multiple  navigation  paths  between  hypemodes  of  different  kind. 

Fiach  of  programming  concepts  or  constructs  has  a  hypemode  as  external  representation.  Each  teaching 
operation  of  any  kiiid  (examples,  problems,  etc.)  is  also  represented  as  a  hypemode.  Each  relationship  between 
concepts  is  represented  as  a  bi-directional  pathway.  Moreover,  each  teaching  operaUon  has  bi-directional 
hyperlinks  to  all  concepts  and  constructs  related  with  this  operation.  At  any  concept  hypemode  the  student  can 
get  lists  of  related  concepts  separately  for  each  kind  of  relationship,  lists  of  all  related  teaching  operations 
separately  for  each  kind  of  operation  and  navigate  to  any  listed  hypemode.  At  any  teaching  operation 
hypemode  the  student  can  get  the  list  of  all  related  concepts  and  constructs  and  navigate  to  it. 

2.  Integration  of  exploratory  environment  and  hypermedia 

l-ach  teaching  operation  which  deals  with  programs  or  programming  constrticts  (examples,  tests,  problems)  is 
a  do<u  to  the  programming  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  visual  interpreter  and  structure  editor 
and  used  to  play  with  examples,  to  answer  tests,  or  to  solve  problems,  llie  student  can  iilso  work  with  tlie 
laboratory  in  the  exploratory  mode. 

3.  Integration  of  guided  tutoring  and  student-driven  learning 

The  tutoring  component  and  the  hypermedia  component  of  ILE  use  the  same  student  nuxlel  to  represent  tlie 
results  of  student  learning.  Using  this  model  the  tutoring  component  can  suggest  at  any  moment  of  leiu-ning 
next  "best"  teaching  operation,  thus  providing  the  required  guidance.  If  the  student  is  not  SiiUsfied  with  system 
choice,  she  can  select  next  teaching  operation  herself  with  hypermedia  links. 

4.  Adaptive  hypem^edia. 

The  hypemiedia  component  uses  the  student  model  to  adapt  itself  to  the  given  student.  Inrst,  the  content  of  tlie 
hypermedia  page  is  adapted  to  the  student  knowledge.  Second  all  the  lists  of  hyperlinks  to  related  concepts  and 
leaching  operations  lu-e  adaptive.  Not  ready  to  be  learned  concepts  and  operations  iirc  dimmed  and  others  i\xc 
marked  in  two  or  three  colors  according  to  the  current  state  of  student  knowledge  on  it.  Visual  marks  support 
student  orientation  and  navigation  in  the  hypcrspiice  of  teaching  material  reporting  what  is  new,  what  have 
been  le{imed,  or  what  needs  further  work. 
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My  remarks  will  be  based  on  experiences  gained  in  using  the  MacGnome  Programming 
Environments.  Included  are  the  Karel  Genie,  the  Pascal  Genie,  the  Object  Pascal  Genie  and 
the  ACSE  environment.  These  environments  have  been  used  in  teaching  programming  and 
computational.  We  believe  over  100,000  students  have  used  one  or  more  of  these 
environments  as  a  major  programming  environment  in  regular  coursework.  They  have  been 
used  at  a  number  of  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  institutions. 

The  Genies,  as  the  MacGnome  environments  are  collectively  known,  illustrate  the  power 
of  multiple  program  views,  complete  incremental  static  semantics,  a  fully  integrated  visual 
debugger,  a  continual  cycle  of  refinement  based  on  user  testing,  and  the  full  integration  of 
hypermedia  in  support  of  hypermedia  literate  programming. 

I  will  raise  5  issues: 

1.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  various  system  components?  What  can  be  eliminated 

from  systems  that  actually  do  the  job? 

2.  What  is  the  impact  of  hypermedia  as  we  have  used  it,  on  the  learning  process? 

3.  What  role  exists  for  hypermedia  that  we  have  not  yet  explored? 

4.  What  does  the  distinction  between  teaching  environment  and  professional 

environment  imply? 

5.  What  is  our  view  of  programming  as  an  independent  skill  and  how  does  that  effect  the 

tools  we  build  and  the  way  we  teach? 
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I  will  discuss  our  experience  integrating  a  visually-based  design  and  programming  environment  with  a 
hypermedia  presentation  of  course  content.  The  environment  provides  students  with  a  suite  of  pedagogically 
oriented  programs.  The  programs  and  interrelationships  among  programs  are  designed  to  support  independent 
de\'elopment  of  each  of  the  skills  necessary  fcr  programming,  while  keeping  the  integration  of  the  skills  and 
the  more  abstract  concepts  of  computer  science  in  sight. 

A  student  oriented  CASE  tool  supports  a  pedagogy  which  focuses  on  developing  general  problem  solving 
skills  as  an  integral  part  of  programming.  Design  Tool  uses  a  visually  based  s>'stem  for  problem 
decomposition,  program  design  via  structure  charts,  data  flow  checking,  Pascal  code  generation,  and  report 
writing.  Students'  first  experiences  in  the  laboratory  environment  involve  the  completion  of  design  exercises. 

Design  Tool  provides  general  tree  display  facilities  for  module  creation  and  deletion,  module  reordering 
and  repositioning,  and  the  collapsing  and  expanding  of  subtrees  and  module  windows.  An  overview  diagram 
provides  an  orienting  view  of  the  entire  design  and  navigation  facilities  for  moving  around  within  the  design. 
A  student  oriented  pseudocode  language,  focusing  on  data  flow  and  consistenc>\  allows  students  to  focus  on 
algorithm  development.  Constraint  checking  eliminates  errors  in  data  fiow  prior  to  code  generation  and  a 
move  to  the  implementation  facilities.  Code  generation  facilities  allow  the  student  to  design  moderately 
complex  problem  solutions  and  remain  focused  on  the  problem  solution  and  design,  rather  than  on  a  particular 
language  or  programming  environment. 

A  hypertext  notebook  sers'es  to  integrate  concepts  introduced  in  the  classroom  and  text  with  details  of 
design  and  implementation.  The  notebook  contains  the  course  lecture  material,  course  syllabus,  schedule. 
laborator>'  exercises,  programming  assignments,  and  a  large  set  of  designs  and  example  programs.  One  feature 
of  the  hypertext.  Quick  Look  screens,  provide  a  brief  explication  of  a  concept.  The  screens  provide  a  readily 
axailable  and  eas}'  to  use  help  facility  for  programming  language  semantics  and  data  stnicture  concepts 
analogous  to  the  syntax  help  facilities  in  most  programming  environments.  The  h>pertext  is  miplemented  m  a 
s}  stem  which  allows  direct  transfer  of  information  to  both  Design  Tool  and  the  programming  em  ironment. 
serv  ing  to  physically  and  conceptually  relate  more  abstract  concepts  to  details  of  design  and  implen  ontation 

We  ha\'e  used  questionnaires  to  assess  student  response  to  the  tools,  and  attitudes  toward  design  and 
implementation  concepts.  Pre-  and  post-test  exercises,  and  a  standardized  series  of  assignments  and  exams 
pro\ide  insights  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tools  on  student  understanding  and  skill  de\elopment  in  problem 
solving,  design,  and  implementation  in  a  structured  programming  language. 

The  discussion  will  focus  on  1)  how  to  integrate  the  principles  of  program  design  with  the  practice  of 
programming  through  a  student-oriented  CASE  environment,  2)  how  to  broaden  the  scope  of  le<'  ning  durmg 
the  programming  process  through  an  integrated  h>permedia  presentation  of  information,  and  3)  the  effect  on 
students  of  the  approach  we  have  taken. 
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Hypermedia  technology  is  of  significant  potential  benefit  to  students  ir  the  distance  learning  mode  - 
isolated  from  their  peers  and  tutors.  However,  there  exist  significant  problems  to  do  with  the  design  and  use  of 
such  hypermedia  systems  to  support  the  teaching  and  learning  of  programming. 

I  will  report  on  current  developments  in  multi-media  teaching  of  programming  and  software  development 
at  the  Open  University  and  discuss  issues  which  are  of  strategic  importance  for  both  distance  learning  and  for 
student-centered  learning  in  the  conventional  sector.  The  Open  University  is  the  UK*s  distance  learning 
university,  offering  an  open-access  modular  degree  programme  which  includes  high-population  courses  in 
computing.  The  average  age  of  student  is  35.  At  present  most  students  in  the  introductory  course  have  previously 
studied  a  foundation  course  in  mathematics  or  technology.  Despite  this  fact  we  are  observing  a  decrease  in 
abstraction  skills  and  a  reduction  in  the  ability  to  manipulate  symbols.  Over  the  past  five  years  we  have 
increased  our  number  of  students  studying  courses  in  software  development  to  more  than  6,500  per  year,  I  will 
report  on  the  use  of  hypermedia  in  a  major  project  to  replace  our  flagship  introductory  course  at  the  beginning  of 
1997;  the  new  course  is  planned  to  have  in  excess  of  3,500  students  per  year. 

A  number  of  problems  face  the  team  developing  the  course  and  the  solutions  to  these  may  lie  in  the  use  of 
advanced  multi-media  technologies.  I  will  describe  how  these  have  been  addressed  in  the  functional 
specification  and  design  of  software  for  the  new  course.  We  are  developing  a  hypcrmcdia-based  teaching 
environment  to  which  our  own  and  third-party  software  must  interface. 

In  particular  the  following  issues  will  be  addressed: 

1 .  Concepts  of  programming  and  software  development  are  not  being  sufficiently  deeply  understood 
by  students.  To  some  extent  we  believe  that  current  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  programming 
do  not  develop  abilities  to  reason  about  complex  software  and  are  developing  tools  to  assist 
students  in  this  respect.  How  can  we  use  hypermedia  to  improve  abstraction  skills  and  deepen 
understanding  of  programming? 

2.  Increasingly  students  start  software  courses  with  little  experience  of  manipulating  symbols  and 
many  will  have  no  experience  of  independent  study.  To  what  extent  can  a  lack  of  mathematical, 
problem  solving  and  notation  manipulation  skills  be  mitigated  using  hypermedia?  In  addition, 
how  can  the  technology  simultaneously  cater  for  those  who  have  few  initial  skills  and  those  who 
are  impatient  to  progress? 

3.  The  cost  of  changing  printed  correspondence  material  and  recording  audio  and  visual  material  for 
broadcast  is  high.  Do  we  need  to  organize  our  media  differently  if  it  is  to  be  computer-based? 
Strategies  for  mixing  computer-based  teaching,  printed  material,  and  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  will  be  described;  in  particular,  paper-based  hypertext  that  mimics  computer-based 
systems  will  be  discussed. 

4.  Software  and  hardware  technology  changes  at  a  rate  that  is  impossible  to  ignore  and  difficult  and 
costly  to  track.  Will  the  multi-media  systems  we  develop  really  be  amenable  to  change  or  will 
they  become  loo  tightly  coupled  to  software  development  methods  and  programming  language 
types? 
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Introduction 

I  inual  ClayoquDi  is  the  luunc  given  lo  a  science  and  social  studies  computer-based  learning  environment 
lor  teenage  girls  jind  boys  from  the  Bayside  Middle  School,  a  Viincouver  Island  junior  high  school,  to  explore 
the  controversy  over  the  future  of  a  rain  forest,  on  the  west  const  of  Vancouver  Island,  cjilled  Clayoquot  Sound 
(KLAK-WIT  Sound).  Over  the  coming  years,  we  expect  to  (I)  find  out  more  about  how  these  teenage  girls  and 
boys  make  sense  of  complex  scientific  issues  -  when  tlic  issues  iire  significant  to  their  daily  lives  jind  when  they 
are  studied  across  the  curriculum,  and  2)  to  find  out  how  using  networked  multimedia  applications  will  build  a 
distributed  community  of  inquiry.  The  collaborative  team  represented  in  this  panel  at  EdMedia'94  consists  of 
students,  teachers,  professors  from  two  British  Columbia  universities,  industrijil  liaison  members,  community- 
based  science  specialists  and  educators,  and  representatives  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Produced  over  the 
next  few  yejys  will  be  the  product.  The  Vinual  Clayoqiun  Maiiuzinc,  a  series  of  CD-ROM  disks.  Tlie  puq^ise 
of  the  Vinual  Clu\'(Hfuo(  project  is  to  enable  young  people  to  conduct  their  own  rese;u'ch  in  order  lo  become 
informed  decision-makers  about  socially  important  scientific  issues.  Our  plan  is  to  have  these  young  people 
electronically  discussing  iheir  research  with  other  children  from  rainforest  and  wethuid  regions,  using  a  mail 
program  called  CUENl\  deveU^ped  at  the  Educational  Technology  Center  (ETC).  From  the  niotnent  tlie  young 
people  begjui  their  investigations,  a  team  of  1  acuity  ;uid  graduate  siudent  reseiu*chers  initialed  an  ethnographic 
research  about  the  thinking  styles  used  by  these  young  people,  paying  p;u-ticuhu-  attention  to  the  different 
approaches  used  by  teenage  girls  and  boys.  Thus,  issues  concerning  gender  imd  science  (Linn  ^  Hyde.  V^W) 
play  a  signilicant  role  in  both  the  content  and  style  of  the  video  and  text  data  that  is  being  collecied  ami 
anah/ed.  A  data  analysis  software  application  called  (^OXSTTl  LAIIOXS  (Cu)ldman-Segall.  is  the  t(»oI 
being  used  for  building  theories  about  the  children's  thinking  and  will  be  used  as  the  interlace  foi  accessing  the 
\  iffual  Clavoiiiun  data  t>n  the  C*D-R()Ms. 
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Theoretical  Premises 

Our  resairch  is  based  on  three  premises.  The  first  premise  is  that  a  relevjint  subject  mal  as  controversial 
as  the  ioicst  dispute  at  Clayoquot  Sound  will  provide  jxwerlul  content  across  the  cuiTicuIum  ;uea  for  this  ^roup 
of  younii  people  to  construct  their  own  transformative  (heuries.  Another  underlying  premise  is  that  learning 
occurs  best  when  people  study  in  a  manner  that  is  complementary  to  their  own  preferred  way  of  thinking 
(GoUlman-Segall.  1991).  (This  does  not  imply  that  leju*ning  does  not  occur  when  the  subject  matter  is  not 
relevant  or  requires  using  a  non-preferred  style  of  thinking.)  The  third  premise  is  that  emerging  electronic 
media  can  support  hunuin  inquiry  by  providing  ethnographic  methods  of  evoking  and  provoking  the  Ieju"ning 
process.  In  fact,  multimedia  ieiirning,  in  this  environment,  becomes  a  post-modern  ethnographic  encounter 
wherein  the  reseiU'cher,  the  reseiU'ched  (the  content),  and  the  reiider  of  the  reseju'ch  negotiate  meaning.  As  Tyler 
points  out: 

A  post-modern  ethnography  is  a  cooperatively  evolved  text  consisting  of  fragments  of  discourse 
intended  to  evoke  in  the  minds  of  both  reader  and  writer  mi  emergent  huitasy  of  a  fiossible  world  of 
commonsense  rejility.  and  thus  to  provoke  an  aesthetic  integration  that  will  have  a  therapeutic  effect. 
(Tyler,  1986.  p.  125) 

Learning  in  a  constructionist  multimedia  environment  is  also  an  aesthetic  integration  that  blends  the  leju*ner.  the 
various  media  (including  the  teacher),  iuid  the  message  (or  content)  into  one  contiguous  web. 

The  second  premise  rt;quires  explanation  as  it  deals  with  how  we  know  what  we  know  about  tiie  world 
iu*ound  us,  our  epistemological  point  of  view.  Traditionally,  epistemologicjil  theories  support  the  existence  o\' 
levels  or  stages  of  knowledge  -  Piaget's  stages  of  intellectual  development  being  a  good  example.  Carol 
Gilligiin  ( 19S2)  suggests  that  there  is  a  "different  voice"  or  model  to  the  hieriu'chical  one.  Turkic  ;uid  F^apert 
(1991)  call  for  an  epistemological  pluralism,  where  both  "hiu'd  thinking"  and  ''soft  thinking"  are  equally 
significant  styles  of  thinking.  Papert's  leiuning  theory  recognizes  all  leiirners  as  constructionists  moving  i'nm 
novice  to  expert  in  accordance  with  their  style  of  thinking.  Payx^rt  iuid  Turkle's  theory  is  that,  traditionally,  hard 
thinking  in  science  has  been  the  basis  of  defining  logical  thinking.  ''And  logicid  tiunking  has  been  given  a 
privileged  status  which  can  be  chidlenged  only  by  developing  a  respectful  understanding  of  other  styles..." 
( 1991).  According  to  Papert  ^  Turkic  (1991),  soft  thinking  is  more  negotialional  ;Hid  contextual,  or  what  Levi  - 
Strauss  terms,  hrlrola^^c.  In  otiier  words,  science  is  not  the  pure,  "objectively"  neutral  endeavor  that  traditional 
theorists  once  claimed  it  was.  More  and  more,  we  are  coming  to  agree  that  science  is  a  culturally  shaped 
construct  by  those  who  engage  in  its  activities  (Solomon,  1987).  As  the  people  who  do  science  change,  the 
paratiigms  chiuige  (Kuhn.  1970).  A  relational  approach  to  conducting  scientific  explorations  oilers  a  wider 
range  of  ways  to  doing  science.  Fox  Keller  calls  science  a  "deeply  personal  ;ls  well  as  a  social  activity"  (1985. 
p. 7),  In  the  Viriuaf  Cluyoqtioi  study,  the  relatituial  and  personal  approach  to  doing  science  is  expanded  ujum  in 
order  to  closely  examine  epistemological  pluralism.  We  might  hypothesize  that  scientific  knowledge  is  also  a 
tool  for  relationships  with  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  not  only  an  area  ol  inquiry  in  and  (^t  iiself.  Thus, 
studying  the  Claytxjuot  provides  jin  opportunity  f(^r  s  udents  to  use  their  relational,  narrative,  or  empirical  styles 
of  thinking  to  build  theories  about  a  complex  subject. 

Method  of  Conducting  Virtual  Clayoquot  Study 

Young  people  iu*e  partaking  in  three  diverse  roles  in  this  project:  they  are  researchers,  designers,  and 
dislmice  educators. 

Youfi}^  People  as  Researehers:  Several  teams  of  young  people  mul  their  teachers  are  investigating  the  issues 
surrounding  the  dispute  primarily  concerning  the  future  of  old  growth  forests  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
local  communities.  Teenage  girls  mid  boys  have  opportunities:  to  visit  the  site:  videotape  their  impressions  of 
the  forests:  interview  loggers,  protesters,  community  members,  and  gtwernment  officials:  and  collect  relevant 
articles  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  scientific  journals.  Along  with  adult  expert  resource,  persons,  they 
inteipret  the  video  and  text  data  from  a  variety  of  perspectives:  forest  and  wildlife  issues:  employment  needs: 
First  Nations  peoples'  claims:  municipal  and  provincial  priorities:  trade  agreements:  atul.  global  concerns  .  to 
name  a  tew. 

Y(}uti\*  People  as  Seienee  CurrienUim  Desij^ners:  Girls  and  boys  of  the  Bayside  Middle  Sv.hool  wdl  use 
CONSriiLLA  I IONS  to  classify,  categorize.  link,  and  analyze  the  data.  Students  will  search  thiough  large 
databases,  build  "constellations"  or  groups  of  data,  and  construct  interpretations  based  on  their  own  findings. 
They  will  selecting  the  most  relevant  data  as  the  basis  for  a  Ie;uning  module  to  be  niade  available  on  (M)-R(JM. 

Youn;^  People  as  Disianee  Edueaiors:  We  expect  that  this  multimedia  module  on  Clayoquot  Sound  will  be 
composed  so  that  other  young  people  will  be  encouraged  to  make  informed  decisions  about  this  ctmtroversial 
s(x:ial,  cultural,  and  scientilic  issue.  Our  long-term  vision  is  to  take  advantage  oi  emerging  technologies  such  as 
large  networks  that  can  encode  and  decode  nailtimedia  infoiniation.  This  will  enable  young  persons  from  the 
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Baysidc  to  have  real-time  video-based  discussions  with  children  in  other  schools.  Currently,  these  young  people 
;u-e  in  electronically  linked  to  the  World  Wide  Network  using  CLIENT. 

The  following  is  a  list  ot  the  activities  that  the  young  people  ju-e  either  engaged  in  currently,  or  will  he 
engaged  in  within  the  following  ye;u-s  of  the  project: 

•  investigating  the  issues  surrounding  the  Clayoquot  Sound  dispute  from  as  many  persf)ectives  as 
possible  and  through  as  many  recorded  media  as  available. 

•  debating  the  issues  in  class  on  a  senii-reguhu*  basis  juid  have  this  be  part  of  the  database. 

•  visiting  the  site  and  conduct  a  series  of  interviews  using  video,  tape,  pen  and  paper,  and  portable 
computer. 

•  assembling  the  text,  sound  and  video  data  to  analyze  using  CONSTELLATIONS. 

•  designing  the  overall  CD-ROM  architecture  for  other  young  people. 

•  conducting  school  surveys  about  attitudes  and  ideas  for  change. 

•  using  human  expert  resources  at  viu^ious  k)cations  in  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 

•  becoming  resource  ix!r::i)ns  for  others  interested  in  the  rain  forest  issue  in  BC. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  activities  that  the  faculty  and  graduate  student  reseju-chers  are  either  engages  in 
cunvnily.  or  will  be  engaged  in  within  the  following  years  of  the  project: 

•  involving  young  people  in  our  reseiu-ch  about  them  and  let  them  study  us,  if  they  choose. 

•  co-ordinating  the  methodologicid  approach  for  analyzing  the  data  about  the  process. 

•  conducting  interviews  ;uid  observations  of  events  that  demonstrate  the  specific  ways  in  which  gender 
differences  can  enrich  the  scientific  process. 

•  developing  a  more  relational  approach  to  reporting  our  findings. 

•  becoming  piirt  of  the  student  resejirch  team  so  thai  we  iu'e  jdi  mjiking  contributions  that  bring  out  our 
best. 

•  studying  and  sh;ire  what  we  know  iuid  what  we  don't  know  with  our  peers  and  our  community. 

Multimedia  Tool,  CONSTELLATIONS,  for  Analyzing  Data 

Over  the  past  eight  yeiu-s,  I  have  been  working  closely  with  colleagues  from  the  MIT  Media  Lab  and 
with  computer  scientists  at  UBC.  During  this  time,  I  have  been  developing  a  theory  of  how  to  layer  data  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  a  recorded  event  could  be  easily  communicated  and  understood  in  a  multimedia 
documentation  (Goldmim-Segall,  1993).  I  idso  designed  with  two  sepju-ate  reseju-ch  teams  different  versions  of 
CONSTELLATIONS,  which  ixxc  softw;ire  applications  for  annotiiting,  linking,  and  juxtaposing  media  forms  into 
multimedia  documents.  In  both  systems,  the  reseiu-cher  can  build  layered  descriptions  upon  which  she  mid 
others  can  e-VALUE-ate  the  validity  of  her  conclusions  in  the  following  ways: 

•  Building  groupings  that  me  similm  (clustering,  stacking) 

•  Thickening  the  description  with  ;innotations 

•  Linking  across  attributes:  slicing  through  the  layers 

*•  Signifying  the  meaning  by  add  "weight"  tt)  the  attributes 

•  Adding  perspectives  and  "points  of  viewing;"  iriangulation 

•  Juxtaposing  vidco/text/sound  in  diverse  configurations 

•  Making  fine-grained  selections 

•  Fine  tuning,  trimming,  narrowing  fcKus,  reaching  core  concepts 

Let  me  expmid  upon  a  few  of  these  ways  of  layering  and  explain  how  students  iind  resemchers  could  use 
this  method  for  their  investigations.  One  way  of  layering  our  understanding  occurs  during  the  process  of 
interpretation  when  multiple  users  comment  upon,  or  annotate,  the  smne  video  stream.  As  they  annotate,  they 
thicken  (Geertz,  1973)  the  data  because  each  user  inteiprets  the  same  event  quite  differently.  Multimedia 
designers  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  diverse  users  nuinipulate  video  data  differently.  The  likelihood  of 
conclusions  being  the  same  is  minuscule.  The  possibility  of  them  fiilling  into  the  s;une  ninge  (Geertz,  197^)  is 
likely. 

Having  access  to  tnultiple  forms  of  representations  oi  resemch  data  -  video,  text,  sound  -  ;dso  adds  to  the 
building  of  layers.  The  days  where  text  was  the  only  legitimate  form  of  data  ju^e  over.  The  use  of  sound, 
photographs,  video  or  film,  or  drawings  and  sketches  have  become  commonplace.  However,  most  computer 
applications  treat  rese^u*chers  as  being  married  to  one  form  —  usually  to  text.  It  is  possible  to  add  a  digitized 
image  or  a  QuickTime  movie  to  a  text  document,  but  if  the  reseiu*cher  w;ints  to  codify  this  data  with  the  other 
data,  she  must  resort  to  using  either  a  text-based,  video-based,  or  sound-based  application.  In 
CONSTELLATIONS  M  data  fonns  can  be  codified  and  linked  as  ecjujil  but  different  foniis. 

However,  the  kind  of  layering  that  is  more  crucial  is  a  result  of  what  happens  when  data  ;ire  shmed.  How 
can  members  of  a  rese;u-ch  team  explore  the  v;u*ious  significant  ratings  of  colleagues?  In  other  words»  can 
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layering  enable  the  lesearclier  \o  get  a  sense  of  seeing  the  data  from  other  perspectives  in  order  to  triangulate 
interpretations?  These  and  other  questions  will  be  addressed  in  this  piinel  discussion  and  demonstalion  of  the 
tools  we  lire  using. 

Panel  Topics 

Instead  ot  concluding  with  the  lindings  we  have  made  to  date,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
highlight  a  few  of  the  centred  topics  that  the  teiuii  of  panelists  will  be  presenting  as  the  first  phase  of  the  project, 
draws  to  a  close  Jordan  Tinney.  a  teacher  at  the  Bayside,  will  describe  the  process  of  enabling  his  students  to 
study  the  viaious  points  of  view  surrounding  the  dispute.  Tinney's  students  (grades  6  and  S)  studied  the 
Clayoquol  Sound  dispute  for  over  two  months  in  his  soci^il  studies  clitsses.  He  will  describe  the  projects  students 
assembled  iind  the  kind  of  thinking  they  had  about  the  issues  before  and  after  the  immersion,  Lauri  Roche  is  the 
teacher  of  a  special  needs  class.  Three  of  her  students  pjirticipatcd  in  Jordan's  class  throughout  this  first  stage. 
Roche  will  describe  the  creative  approaches  used  by  her  students  to  offer  solutions  for  how  to  resolve  some  of 
the  issues.  Kathryn  Godfrey  hius  been  active  in  global  education  for  several  years.  Her  class  has  taken  a  broad 
view  of  how  to  understand  ecological  issues.  She  will  describe  several  activities  that  her  students  have  done  to 
help  them  reflect  upon  these  issues.  Keven  Elder,  the  vice-principal  of  the  school,  will  provide  the  overall 
school  commitment  to  exploring  multiple  points  of  view  and  will  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  schciol  culure  in 
light  of  new  technologies,  as  it  approaches  the  year  2(K)().  Ted  Riecken,  a  faculty  researcher  from  the  University 
of  Victoria,  will  discuss  the  overall  research  agenda  at  Bayside  and  how  this  project  fits  inui  a  pattern  of 
research  that  he  and  his  colleagues  initiated  three  yeiirs  ago  when  the  Bayside  teachers  were  still  at  the  old 
school  site.  Rieken  will  iilso  describe  his  methodological  approach  in  building  iKirrative  ethnographic  accounts. 
Leslee  Francis  Pelton,  Riecken's  colleague  at  UVic,  will  describe  how  an  issue  such  as  Clayoquol  ciui  be 
studied  across  the  curriculum..  She  will  bring  her  mathematical  perspective  to  the  project  showing  how  issues 
such  as  Clayoquot  Sound  help  children  to  understand  the  interaction  of  Science/Math,  Technology  and  Society. 
Michael  Hoebel  from  the  Educationid  Technology  Center  (ETC)  will  discuss  network  issues  with  other  schools 
and  the  BC  commitment  to  leianing  technologies.  In  fact,  Hoebel  and  his  team  ai  ETC,  have  been  the 
technology  pioneers  in  British  Columbia.  Hoebel  will  be  able  to  describe,  not  only  the  current  work  he  is 
involved  in  at  the  Bayside,  i.e.,  CUEN7\'b\i\  provide  the  historicid  perspective  of  how  computers  have  entered 
into  the  lives  of  children  and  their  teachers  in  BC  schools.  Goldman-Segall  will  show  data  that  has  been 
gathered  in  phitse  one,  show  excepts  of  the  data,  report  findings  to  date,  and  describe  the  next  phase  ot  this 
action-oriented  reseiach  project.  We  welcome  you  to  join  us  to  heiu^  about  the  developments  and  conirihuie  to 
its  progress  through  your  questions  and  quieries. 

This  rcsi'drch  is  supported  by  a  Sacial  Sciences  and  Hunumilies  Research  dmncil  af  Canada  (SSllRC)  i^rant  (  ailed,  \  idco 
and  Validity:  A  Multimedia  Collaborative  Research  Tool  for  Representing^  What  We  Record,  Interpret,  and  Share  w  ith 
Others  and  by  the  Natural  Science  and  En^^ineerin^  Research  Council  (NSERC)  of  Canada  Strate^^ic  Research  (Irani  (/^5 
'S1457)  called  Loy^^in}^,  Annotat  ion  and  Navigation  for  flyperMedia  Video  Analysis  Tools. 
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Internetworking    for    K-12  Education 


VICKI  L.  HANSON 
IBM  Thomas  J,  Watson  Research  Center 
P,  O.  Box  704.  Yorktown  Heights.  NY  10598 

The  use  of  the  Inlerncl  in  K-12  education  has  the  potential  for 
radically  changing  the  way  students  learn.  This  resource  represents 
thousands  of  connected  networks  around  the  world  that  allow  teachers 
and  students  to  access  and  share  resources  beyond  their  school  walls.  It 
provides  a  unique  ability  to  collaborate  and  communicate  with  other 
students  and  teachers  world-wide.  It  also  provides  a  timeliness  for 
current   events    and   data-gathering   otherwise  unavailable. 

Simply  giving  access  to  this  rich  array  of  information,  however, 
does  not  guarantee  its  effective  use.  If  schools  arc  to  be  more  than 
passive  receivers  of  this  information,  they  will  need  to  learn  how  to 
productively  explore  and  use  this  resource.  Spurred  by  interest  and 
funding  at  the  state  and  national  levels,  researchers  have  begun 
investigating  issues  related  to  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  this 
technology  and  related  to  the  exploration  of  new  instructional  techniques 
using  collaborations  of  students  from  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

Participants  in  this  panel  have  all  been  involved  in  pioneering 
projects  designed  to  make  the  Internet  accessible  for  both  students  and 
their  teachers.  Panelists  will  discuss  their  large-scale  stale  and  national 
pilot  projects  on  teacher  training,  classroom  reform,  and  educational 
policy  related  to  introduction  of  the  Internet  intw  K-12  education. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  teachers  and  students  use  a  state  educational 
network  to  link  to  Internet  resources.  The  number  of  teachers  using  this 
system  has  grown  exponentially,  indicating  educators'  interest  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  resources.  Their  use  of  the  Iniernei  through  this  state 
system  will  be  discussed. 

The  Kids  as  Global  Scientists  project  deals  with  questions  of 
classroom  reform,  centered  around  the  use  of  the  Internet.  The  results  of 
this  research  suggest  ways  in  which  ihc  type  of  knowledge  students 
acquire  through  this  collaborative  learning  experience  differ  from  the 
type  of  knowledge  they  acquire  through  traditional  instructional 
approaches. 

The  NSF-National  School  Network  Tcstbed  has  been  addressing 
technical  and  policy  issues  involved  in  scaling  up  the  Internet  to  a  point 
where  it  is  universally  accessible  by  all  K-12  students,  teachers,  and 
administrators.  In  large  part,  this  involves  making  available 
information,  materials  and  services  of  sufficient  value  to  generate 
investment   by    schools   and  government. 
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NANCY  BUTLER  SONGER 
School  of  Education  and  Institute  of  Cognitive  Science 
Campus  Box  249 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado ,  U.SA,  80309 

The  Kids  as  Global  Scientists  (KGS)  project  focuses  on  the 
orchestration  of  classroom  reform  using  innovative  learning  models  and 
telecommunications  technologies  to  bring  the  excitement  of  "real  scientists'" 
investigations  into  middle  school  classrooms.  In  addition,  we  couple  our 
design  of  reform  classrooms  with  detailed  investigations  of  student  learning. 

Students  in  our  Internet  Hub  classrooms  utilize  a  HyperCard  front-end 
software  tool  called  InternetTrek  to  regularly  access  real  or  near-time 
spectacular  satellite  images  and  weather  maps  which  characterize  the  path  of 
weather  phenomena  over  the  globe.  Simultaneously,  they  correspond 
through  electronic  coordinated  exchanges  with  middle  school  students  and 
professionals  world-wide.  Most  importantly,  the  coordinated  activities  and 
software  support  students'  investigation  into  their  own  questions  in 
Atmospheric  Science.  Our  activities  promote  questioning,  collaboration  and 
the  exchange  of  first-hand  information  from  students  who  are  experiencing 
the  phenomena  and  who  might  be  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
correspondents'  classrooms.  In  addition,  the  anonymity  of  electronic 
correspondence  has,  in  several  instances,  encouraged  students  to  excel  who 
are  sometimes  marginalized  by  face-to-face  peer  activities. 

Preliminary  results  indicate  that  students  using  our  Global  Exchange 
learning  model  and  telecommunications  technologies  for  the  gathering  and 
exchange  of  information  demonstrate  distinct  differences  in  the  type  and 
value  of  knowledge  developed  from  what  might  be  obtained  in  more 
traditional  learning  environments.  We  have  found  that  learning  about 
science  as  the  science  is  occurring  (which  we  call  today's  knowledge  )  and 
through  dialogue  and  exchange  with  peers  who  share  similar  perspectives 
(which  we  call  interactive  knowledge)  are  powerful  approaches  to  learning.  We 
have  begun  to  characterize  these  emerging  learning  differences,  and  their 
influence  on  student  knowledge  development  and  motivation  to  learn 
science.  To  illustrate  one  aspect  of  today's'  knowledge,  we  share  a  quote  from 
a  student,  "They  [the  students  in  the  other  locations]  give  you  their  point  of 
view  of  the  weather  not  what  other  books  give  you.. .every  day  is  the  same  to 
books."  We  continue  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  developed, 
and  the  potential  for  our  classroom  reform  to  enhance  understandings. 
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Can  electronic  games  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  learning  of  mathematics  and  science 
in  intermediate  classrooms? 


ERIC 


The  Educational  Potential  of  Electronic  Games  and  the 
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The  panelists  are  members  of  the  Electronic  Games  for  Education  in  Math  and  Science  (E-GEMS)  research 
team.  E-GEMS  is  a  collaborative  effort  by  educators,  computer  scientists,  electronic  game  designers,  scientists, 
curriculum  designers,  and  mathematicians,  to  increase  understanding  of  how  math  and  science  learning  can  be 
aided  by  the  use  of  electronic  games.  E-GEMS  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  existing  electronic  games  and  in  the 
design  of  new  games  in  an  effort  to  encourage  more  children  to  explore  issues  in  mathematics  and  science, 
combining  learning  through  electronic  games  with  school  curricula,  tools,  materials,  and  practices. 

Electronic  games  are  an  important  part  of  the  popular  culture  of  many  North  American  children.  Video 
game  arcades  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  home  video  game  units  found  in  countless  living  rooms  -  Nintendo  has 
become  a  household  word.  Even  children  who  don't  have  a  video  game  system  at  home  are  aware  of  this 
sweeping  phenomenon:  video  games  are  popular  and  influential  (Papert,  1993;  Provenzo,  1991). 

Few  schools  have  incorporated  video  game  technology  into  the  curriculum.  If  electronic  games  are  played 
in  school  settings,  they  are  most  often  played  on  computers,  and  the  games  have  ostensibly  been  designed  for 
educational  purposes.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  designers  of  commercial  video  games  -  like  Street  Fighter  11  ~  had 
explicit  educational  goals  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  panelists  hold  the  view  that  electronic  games  -  both 
computer  and  video  -  have  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  moreover,  that  electronic  games  can  be 
designed  to  enhance  the  teaching  of  mathematics  eind  science  in  intermediate  (Grades  4-8)  classrooms. 

I  will  open  the  panel  by  taking  the  position  that  electronic  games  can  do  more  than  entertain  children.  I 
believe  there  could  be  considerable  curriculum  content  embedded  in  many  electronic  games,  even  in  games  that 
appear  to  be  primarily  designed  for  entertainment.  The  exploratory  and  interactive  nature  of  electronic  games  is 
ideally  suited  to  encouraging  the  exploration  of  mathematical  and  scientific  concepts.  Moreover,  electronic 
environments  facilitate  visualizations  and  manipulations  that  are  difficult  to  achieve  with  concrete  materials. 
Existing  games  that  could  be  used  in  Grade  4-8  classrooms  as  an  effective  aid  to  teaching  math  and  science 
include  The  Incredible  Machine  for  physics,  SimCity  for  many  mathematical  concepts  including  percentages, 
rates,  measurement,  perimeter  and  dynamical  systems,  and  Lemmings  for  logic,  percentages,  and  programming. 
Many  popular  video  games  (e.g..  Super  Mario  World,  Zelda,  Secret  of  Mana)  contain  excellent  puzzles  for 
motivating  the  study  of  patterns  and  structures.  E-GEMS  has  developed  Monkey  Math,  a  collection  of 
prototype  games  and  activities  for  the  exploration  of  negative  numbers  and  fractions. 

Future  research  includes  the  possibility  of  using  the  attractiveness  of  video  and  computer  games  to 
challenge  children  to  take  interest  in  math  and  science.  I  believe  electronic  games  can  enhance  the  interest  and 
confidence  of  girls  with  respect  to  math  and  science,  interest  and  confidence  which  often  is  lost  in  the 
intermediate  grades  (Linn  &  Hvde,  1989;  Woods  &  Hammersley,  1993).  Also;  I  am  convinced  that  electronic 
games  can  be  used  to  encourage  boys  who  are  likely  to  drop  out  of  high  school,  by  capitalizing  on  their  interest 
in  electronic  games,  and  using  those  games  to  help  them  become  interested  in  school  curricula. 
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I  will  comment  on  the  types  of  learning  that  can  occur  through  the  playing  of  electronic  games.  I  take  the 
position  that  learning  is  more  likely  to  occur  through  effective  mediation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and/or  teacher- 
researchers. 

Imagine  a  "school"  in  the  future,  where  children  clamber  to  learn  about  long  division,  fractions, 
percentages,  negative  numbers,  spatial  relations,  and  the  laws  of  physics  by  playing  exciting  electronic  games. 
Gone  are  the  repetitious  worksheets,  the  tedious  blackboard  explanations  by  the  weary  teacher,  and  the 
uninterested  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  students.  Sound  unbelievable?  I  think  so,  too,  at  least  in  part. 

Electronic  games  are  attractive  to  children,  and  learning  can  occur  through  the  playing  of  electronic  games. 
However,  learning  by  playing  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  it  is  coupled  with  effective  mediation  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  That  is,  to  increase  the  realism  in  the  above  scenario,  add  a  knowledgeable  teacher  who  is  comfortable 
with  electronic  games  as  teaching  tools.  Add,  too,  some  related  activities  where  the  children  explore,  abstract, 
generalize,  and  extend  the  concepts  they  first  became  interested  in  by  playing  the  game.  Try  to  leave  out  the 
worksheets  and  the  lectures. 

Most  children  learn  better  when  the  goal  concepts  are  embedded  in  a  known,  likable  context.  Electronic 
games  can  provide  rich,  attractive  environments  for  initiating  interest  in  math  and  science  concepts.  Once  the 
interest  is  present,  exploration  of  the  game  can  be  made  more  conducive  to  learning  if  the  player  is  guided  by  an 
insightful  mediator  A  teacher  can  help  the  student  to  identify  concepts  in  the  game  environment,  as  well  as  to 
abstract  and  to  generalize  the  concepts  by  applying  them  in  novel  situations. 

In  our  studies,  we  have  found  that  many  children  interacting  with  a  computer  animation  learn  more  about 
spatial  concepts  when  the  use  of  the  computer  is  mediated  by  a  teacher-researcher,  and  when  the  teacher- 
researcher  uses  manipulative  materials  to  demonstrate  and  clarify  the  concepts  contained  in  computer  animation 
(Upitis  et  al.,  1994).  In  addition,  when  children  work  in  pairs,  along  with  a  teacher- researcher,  they  find  the 
learning  more  enjoyable,  use  the  computer  for  longer  periods,  and  perform  better  on  an  external  measure  of 
learning  (Inkpen  et  al.,  1994). 

We  have  also  found  the  need  to  supplement  an  electronic  game  environment  while  using  a  game  to  teach 
children  about  gears  and  pulleys.  Teacher-researchers  guided  play  of  the  game  The  Incredible  Machine  to 
emphasize  target  concepts,  used  physical  models  to  clarify  the  graphical  simulation,  and  offered  explanations 
that  corrected  inaccurately  simulated  physical  laws.  Despite  the  need  for  teacher  augmentation  —  or  perhaps 
because  of  it  -  children  still  enjoyed  learning  about  gears  and  pulleys  by  playing  The  Incredible  Machine. 

By  understanding  the  role  of  mediation,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  develop  games  and  supporting 
materials  that  facilitate  meaningful  intervention  by  the  teacher  Understanding  and  promoting  the  relationship 
between  the  teacher  and  educational  materials  is  an  essential  step  in  the  design  of  appealing  electronic  games  that 
can  be  sustained  in  a  school  environment. 
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Both  boys  and  girls  can  learn  about  math  and  science  through  the  playing  of  electronic  games.  However,  I 
also  recognize  that  there  are  gender  differences  in  the  ways  that  boys  and  girls  approach  electronic  games 
environments. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  girls  enjoy  playing  electronic  games,  particularly  computer  games  (Inkpen  et  al., 
1993).  Further,  girls  often  prefer  to  play  with  a  friend,  and  will  play  longer  if  a  friend  or  teacher  is  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  game.  When  asked  to  design  their  own  video  games,  girls  tend  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  personalities  of  the  characters  in  the  video  games  and  on  a  story  line.  They  seem  less  concerned  with  tools 
and  logistics  of  game  design.  We  need  to  keep  these  trends  in  mind  if  we  are  to  capture  the  interest  of  girls 
through  the  electronic  game  medium. 

Many  boys  are  sophisticated  game  players,  although  this  sophistication  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
losing  interest  in  other  activities  or  in  school.  Boys  are  often  attracted  to  the  video  game  subculture  -  th'^y  trade 
games  and  magazines,  attend  game-playing  parties,  and  have  many  conversations  about  video  games.  Thty  also 
appear  to  be  attracted  to  the  fast  action  and  violence  of  video  games,  although  our  studies  indicate  that  most 
boys  will  play  cooperatively,  or  will  develop  sophisticated  turn-taking  systems  to  ensure  that  everyone  gets  a 
chance  to  play  (Lawry  et  al.,  1994).  We  do  not  endorse  the  violence  in  video  games,  nor  the  subservient  role 
that  female  figures  often  play.  But  will  we  lose  the  interest  of  boys  if  we  incorporate  elements  of  cooperation 
and  collaboration  into  electronic  games,  or  create  games  that  don't  pitch  good  against  evil?  Are  there  ways  to 
design  games  that  attract  both  boys  and  girls,  and  contain  substantive  math  and  science  content?  I  believe  there 
are. 

Gender  differences  are  also  apparent  in  the  cooperative  play  of  children  in  an  electronic  games  environment. 
In  a  study  using  The  Incredible  Machine,  children  were  observed  playing  the  computer  game  in  various 
cooperative  settings  (Inkpen  et  al.,  1994).  Girls  appeared  to  perform  better  when  a  pair  of  children  played 
together  on  one  computer.  Boys  in  the  study  were  most  successful  when  two  boys  played  together,  each  using 
their  own  computer.  Sharing  of  the  mouse  during  cooperative  play  also  yielded  interesting  results.  Girls 
showed  a  higher  proportion  of  non-contact  requests  and  few  requests  involving  physical  touching  of  the  mouse 
or  their  partner  In  addition  boys  exhibited  a  larger  number  of  refusals  to  pass  over  control  of  the  mouse  than 
girls.  With  the  current  emphasis  on  cooperative  work  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  focus  on  cooperative  work 
in  the  business  world,  it  is  important  to  recognize  and  understand  the  behaviours  exhibited  by  both  genders  in 
cooperative  environments.  With  that  understanding,  game  producers  can  generate  appropriate  games  and 
interfaces,  which,  when  used  with  supporting  curriculum  materials,  can  increase  the  impact  of  electronic  games 
in  home  and  school  environments. 
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One  of  the  potential  contributions  of  electronic  games  is  that  they  can  simulate  a  variety  of  different 
contexts  since  the  adaptable  nature  of  the  technology  allows  children  to  explore  phenomena  that  would  be 
difficult  to  simulate  with  other  media.  Another  attractive  feature  of  the  electronic  medium  is  that  many  different 
styles  of  play  can  be  accommodated.  These  include  having  children  play  alone  or  cooperatively,  or  contributing 
without  actually  playing  games  (e.g.,  standing  aside  and  watching  and/or  making  recommendations).  Children 
playing  games  can  use  a  variety  of  strategies  to  solve  problems,  including  trial-and-error  or  logical-sequential 
strategies.  I  have  observed  many  strategies  and  styles  used  in  the  playing  of  computer  and  video  games. 

I  also  hold  the  view  that  children's  playing  strategies  and  styles  can  closely  reflect  their  learning  and 
thinking  styles.  Research  shows  that  people  have  a  diverse  set  of  learning  preferences  and  styles  (Keefe,  1987; 
Lall  &  LalK  1983;  Schmeck,  1988).  Keefe  (1987)  states  that  learning  styles  are  hypothetical  constructs  that 
reflect  the  underlying  causes  of  learning  behaviour.  He  proposes  a  learning  style  model  that  has  three 
dimensions:  cognitive,  affective,  and  physiological.  All  these  dimensions  determine  people's  preferred  modes  of 
learning.  Torrance  and  Rockenstein  (1988)  provide  an  overview  of  a  number  of  these  learning  preferences  and 
styles:  some  learners  are  more  inclined  towards  a  logical-sequential  structure  in  which  thinking  and  problem 
solving  are  performed  in  a  step-by-step  and  data-driven  fashion,  some  prefer  to  learn  through  discovery,  and  some 
learn  things  in  an  intuitive  way  and  make  accurate  generalizations.  In  practice,  however,  people  seem  to  mix 
and  match  a  number  of  these  styles,  adapting  their  choice  to  the  particular  problem  they  are  trying  to  solve  or  to 
the  creation  they  are  trying  to  construct.  Others,  however,  cultivate  only  a  narrow  band  of  styles,  and  by  doing 
so,  may  fail  to  realize  the  potential  of  alternate  approaches. 

I  believe  that  electronic  games  can  be  used  to  augment  and  broaden  the  skills,  strategies,  and  styles  in  a 
child's  repertoire.  For  instance,  a  slow-paced  puzzle-solving  game  may  promote  a  logical-sequential  style.  An 
adventure  game,  where  the  player  has  an  array  of  tools  from  which  to  choose  in  order  to  overcome  obstacles, 
may  help  develop  discovery -based  learning  in  children.  In  addition,  there  is  research  indicating  that  fast  action 
games  may  contribute  to  spatial  visualization  (Lowery  &  Knirk,  1982).  Traditionally,  schools  have  promoted 
and  rewarded  a  limited  set  of  learning  styles  (e.g.,  logical-sequential  approaches  to  mathematics),  Even  teachers 
who  successfully  accommodate  a  divergent  set  of  styles  can  benefit  from  having  electronic  games  that  appeal  to 
children  with  differing  learning  and  playing  styles.  For  these  reasons,  I  . am  especially  interested  in  hybrid 
learning  environments  -  where  a  single  electronic  game  provides  the  player  with  multiple  learning-style 
possibilities;  where  children  learn  through  social  interaction  with  their  peers,  parents,  and  teacher(s);  and  where 
the  school  setting  provides  many  learning  activities  such  as  games,  manipulalives,  instruction,  and  so  on,  to 
support  the  playing  of  games  in  school  and  home  environments. 
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The  panel  will  close  with  an  exploration  of  both  favorable  and  critical  beliefs  held  by  teachers  and  parents 
about  the  playing  of  electronic  games,  While  some  parents  and  educators  hold  the  view  that  electronic  games 
can  be  valuable  learning  tools,  many  others  believe  that  electronic  games,  especially  video  games,  are  at  the 
very  least  vacuous  and  a  waste  of  time,  and  at  worst,  lead  to  violent  and  aggressive  behaviour.  It  would  appear 
that  at  least  some  research  substantiates  the  latter  view  (Graybill,  1985;  Silvern  &  Williamson,  1987). 

Although  I  enthusiastically  share  the  goals  of  my  colleagues  on  the  E~GEMS  research  team,  I  myself  fall 
into  the  class  of  adults  who  tlnd  video  games  unattractive.  I  have  grave  concerns  about  the  violence  embedded  in 
many  of  the  games,  and  about  the  ways  that  female  figures  are  often  depicted  -  as  passive  creatures  to  be  saved 
or  prizes  to  be  kissed  (Provenzo,  1991).  I  also  worry  about  children  spending  time  playing  video  games  when 
they  could  be  doing  other  things  -  playing  outdoors  or  reading  a  book.  These  types  of  concerns  are  expressed 
b>  those  parents  and  teachers  who  limit  the  amount  of  time  the  children  in  their  care  are  permitted  to  play  video 
and  computer  games,  or  ban  games  completely  from  the  home  and/or  school  (Lawry  et  al.,  1994). 

Nevenheless,  I  recognize  the  enormous  potential  of  electronic  games,  and  I  realize  that  many  children 
balance  video  game  play  with  other  activities  and  appear  not  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  violent  aspects  of 
some  of  the  games  (Dominick,  1984;  Lawry  et  al.,  1994).  The  potential  of  video  and  computer  games  is  also 
recognized  by  parents  and  teachers  who  claim  that  children  develop  problem  solving  strategies,  learn  to  recognize 
complex  patterns,  and  use  decision-making  criteria  in  playing  games  -  reason  enough  to  pay  attention  to  the 
electronic  game  phenomenon.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  of  all  to  pay  attention  to  electronic  games 
is  that  it  is  indisputable  that  many  children  find  the  game  culture  compelling.  Leggo  (in  press)  makes  a 
convincing  case  for  the  need  to  be  responsive  to  the  popular  culture  within  the  school  environment,  arguing  that 
teachers  can  help  children  make  responsible  choices  as  they  interact  and  respond  to  various  popular  forms  of 
media. 

It  is  because  of  the  seemingly  magical  appeal  of  electronic  games,  and  video  games  in  particular,  that  I  am 
interested  in  understanding  their  allure  and  capitalizing  on  their  appeal  in  order  to  help  children  learn  about  math 
and  science.  We  need  to  explore  the  attitudes  of  parents,  teachers,  children,  and  society  members  in  general  to 
see  whether  both  positive  and  negative  beliefs  are  well-founded,  and  act  in  accordance  as  we  take  on  the 
enterprise  of  developing  new  games.  I  am  convinced  there  are  ways  to  design  electronic  games  that  appeal  to 
children  without  involving  violence,  or  portraying  females  in  subservient  roles.  By  ignoring  the  popular  culture 
of  video  games  instead  of  meeting  it  head  on,  we  would  not  only  blind  ourselves  to  a  strong  cultural  influence, 
but  lose  an  opportunity  that  could  have  a  strong  positive  impact  on  math  and  science  education. 
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MULTIMEDIA  PUBLISHING  IN  EDUCATION: 
NEW  PLATFORMS,  PRODUCTS,  AND  MARKETS 


K.  B.  LEVITAN,  Chair 
Tidewater  Consultants,  Inc.,  2700  S.  Quincy  St„  Suite  400,  Arlington,  VA  22206 

PANEL  DESCRIPTION:  With  the  continued  improvements  in  multimedia  hardware  and  software  tools,  and  the 
integration  of  technologies  for  voice,  data,  full  motion  video  and  graphics,  the  publishing  arena  for  educational 
products  has  been  split  open  and  new  forces  are  shaping  the  marketplace.  In  addition  to  traditional  textbook 
publishers,  multimedia  and  the  converging  computer/communications  technologies  have  brought  hardware  and 
software  companies,  telephone  and  cable  companies,  movie  studios,  and  others  into  the  traditional  marketplace  of 
textbook  publishers.  What  do  these  changes  mean  for  education?  What  will  new  products  look  like  -  for  the  hand, 
desk  top.  client-server  network,  distance  education?  How  will  these  new  media  products  be  delivered?  What  kinds 
of  relationships  w  ill  publishers/disseminators  have  with  educational  institutions  and  their  faculty/teachers?  How  will 
the  purchasing  process  change?  What  impact  will  this  have  on  teaching  and  learning?  Educators  need  to  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

This  panel  brings  together  a  diverse  group  to  explore  the  changes  in  multimedia  publishing  for  education  from  points 
of  view  of  both  traditional  textbook  publishers  and  nonlraditional  organizations  entering  the  publishing  arena. 
Representatives  from  major  publishing  and  software  companies  to  address  the  above  questions  from  their  own 
marketing  and  product  development  perspectives. 

PANELISTS  AND  PRESENTATIONS: 

Scott  C.  Hardy,  Director  Media  and  Multimedia  Development,  Harcourt  Brace  College  Publishing,  3700  Commerce 
St,  Suite  3700.  Ft.  Worth.  TX  76102.  Old  Line  Publishers  in  a  New  World  Order:  The  Role  of  Traditional 
Textbook  Publishers  in  Multimedia  Instruction 

Felicia  M.  Woytak,  President,  Beyond  Books,  5337  College  Ave.,  Suite  453,  Oakland,  CA  94618 
New  Media  Brings  New  Ways  of  Teaching,  Selling  and  Training 

Fred  Benz»  Manager  of  Product  Marketing*  Kaleida  Labs,  Inc.,  1945  Charleston  Rd,  Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
ScriptX:  A  Cross-Platform  Language  for  Developing  and  Publishing  in  Education 

Amy  Satran»  Multimedia  Product  Development  Manager,  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Ten  Davis  Drive, 
Belmont,  CA  94002.  New  Media  and  New  Business  Models  in  Higher  Education 
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Learning  Without  Boundaries 
An  International  Overview  of  Distance/Distributed  Learning 

ROBERT  J.  SEIDEL 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
Advanced  Training  Methods  Research  Unit 
(seidel@alexandria-emh2 . army.mil) 

The  re-structuring  of  the  U.S.  military  forces  in  size  and 
composition,   along  with  decreased  funds  for  real  exercises  and 
equipment;   has  focused  attention  on  how  to  maintain  a  well- 
trained  and  flexible  force.     These  changes  are  affecting  NATO  as 
well.     While  NATO  for  years  has  been  more  interested  in  hardware 
and  weapons  technology,   recent  changes  in  economics,  force 
structure,   and  the  European  infrastructure  have  stimulated  a 
strong  interest  in  education  and  training  technologies.  The 
Research  Study  Group  on  Advanced  Technologies  Applied  to  Training 
Design   (RSG-16)   was  established  by  Panel  8  of  the  NATO  Defense 
Research  Group,    in  order  to  provide  an  active  exchange  of  data, 
methods,   models,   and  media  throughout  the  NATO  alliance. 

While  Distance  Learning  has  been  developed  and  used  by  the 
open  university  system  for  some  time,   the  application  to  training 
in  the  vocational  and  school- to- work  areas  have  had  only  a  recent 
focus  by  Europe .     The  RSG  has  been  focused  on  advanced 
technologies  for  team,   multi-national,   multi-service  training. 
Such  a  focus  allows  the  forging  of  conceptual  links  between  the 
traditional  approaches  of.  Distance  Learning   (one-way  knowledge 
dissemination  from  instructor  to  learner)   and  the  requirements 
for  distributed  training   (multi-way  dissemination  among  teams, 
crews,   etc) .     An  RSG-16,  NATO  workshop  was  held  in  Munich,  on 
September  29  through  October  1,   1993  and  dealt  with  these  and  the 
following  topics. 

1)  Distance  Learning/Distributed  Training  lessons  learned  - 
commercial  and  military. 

2)  C/E  tradeoffs. 

3)  On-demand  instructional  value, 

4)  Impact  of  instructional  culture. 

5)  Instz"uctional  Development  requirement. 

It  was  generally  agreed  at  the  workshop  that  Distance 
Learning  nas  been  used  for  generations.     It  f9llows  from  these 
topical  concerns  that  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge  now  is 
for  nations  to  integrate  computers  and  other  advanced 
technologies    (e,g.,   networks,   animation,   DVI ,   etc).     A  modern 
comprehensive  Distance/Distributed  Learning  program  would  take 
advantage  of  these.     A  model  or  approach  for  representing  the 
various  components  which  must  be  integrated  when  designing 
Learning  Systems,   was  developed  at  the  wox"kshop  and  provided  the 
framework  for  my  presentation. 


Effectiveness  and  Cost  of  Distributed  Instruction  Technology 

J.  D.  Fletcher 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  USA 
Fletcher@Charm.ISLEdu 


Interactive  courseware  (ICW)  and  video  teletraining  (VTT)  are  being  used  to  distribute 
instruction  to  physically  dispersed  learners.  This  paper  briefly  reviews  what  we  have 
learned  about  their  effectiveness  and  cost. 

Effectiveness.  Meta-analysis  has  been  used  to  combine  the  quantitative  results  from 
assessments  of  ICW.  Meta-analysis  uses  a  measure  called  effect  size,  which  is  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  means  of  two  treatment  groups  divided  by  either  a  control 
group  or  a  pooled  standard  deviation.  Roughly,  an  effect  size  of  0.50  suggests  an 
improvement  in  student  performance  from  the  50th  to  the  69th  percentile. 

Two  ICW  media  are  considered:  computer-based  instruction  (CBI)  and  interactive 
videodisc  instruction  (IVI).  Effect  sizes  for  CBI  used  in  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  adult  education  have  been  found  to  be  0.47, 0.40, 0.26,  and  0.42 
respectively.  Effect  sizes  for  IVI  used  in  colleges,  industrial  training,  and  military 
training  have  been  found  to  be  0.69, 0.51,  and  0.39,  respectively.  Six  studies  of  IVI 
compared  different  levels  of  interactivity.  Effect  sizes  were  higher  for  the  more 
interactive  approach  in  all  six  studies. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  for  meta-analyses  of  VTT.  Four  assessments  of  VTT  have 
been  performed  by  the  US  military  using  end-of-course  achievement  as  the  criterion.  An 
Army  study  found  that  1  V/2Aimd  2V/2A  were  equally  effective  and  both  more  effective 
than  residential  delivery  in  providing  a  specified  course.  An  Army  study  of  its  SEP 
(1 V/2A)  system  found  that  satellite,  residential,  and  local  (using  a  traveling  instruction 
team)  delivery  of  instruction  were  equally  effective  across  1 1  courses.  A  Navy  study  of  a 
2V/2A  system  found  residential  and  remote  delivery  of  13  convenings  of  a  single  course 
to  be  equally  effective.  An  Army  study  of  a  1 V/2A  system  found  remote  to  be  more 
effective  than  residential  delivery  on  3  of  4  outcome  measures. 

Costs.  Since  1979  at  least  three  reviews  have  concluded  that  the  cost  of  CBI  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  conventional  instruction  due  to  an  average  30%  savings  in  student  time.  Cost 
ratios  for  13  IVI  programs  were  found.  All  13  were  lower  than  1.00  indicating  lower 
costs  for  IVI.  Five  ratios  were  for  initial  investment  costs  and  averaged  0.43;  eight  were 
for  operating  and  support  costs  and  averaged  0.16.  A  times  savings  of  about  30%  was 
also  found  for  IVI. 

The  Army  SEP  study  of  1V/2A  found  costs  per  student  week  for  satellite,  residential,  and 
local  delivery  to  be  $874,  $1 182,  and  $376,  respecUvely.  The  Navy  study  of  2V/2A 
reported  savings  of  $68,721  for  the  13  remote  convenings  of  their  course.  An  Army 
study  of  costs  alone  to  deliver  a  course  found  analog  satellite,  digital  satellite,  local,  and 
residential  delivery  to  be  $61 1,  $419,  $877,  and  $2012  per  student,  respectively. 

The  issue  should  not  be  just  if  ICW  and/or  VTT  should  be  used  but  hsm  they  can  best  be 
used  to  obtain  the  instructional  results  needed.  The  results  thus  far  are  promising,  but 
conclusive  evidence  awaits  more  studies  in  which  both  cost  and  effectiveness  data  are 
collected  under  the  same  evaluation  design. 
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An  Air  Force  Perspective  on  Distance  Learning 


J.  Michael  Spector,  Ph.D. 
Armstrong  Laboratory 
Instructional  Design  Branch  Senior  Scientist 
(spector@alhrt.brooks.af.mii) 


The  Air  Force  Air  Education  and  Training  Command  (AETC)  conducted  an  extensive 
baseline  study  of  distance  learning  technologies  in  academia,  industry,  and  government  in 
1991.  Basic  findings  indicated  that  many  organizations  were  using  various  forms  of  distance 
learning  ranging  from  satellite  delivery  of  course  materials  to  distribute  stand-alone  computer- 
based  lesson  materials.  The  basic  motivation  for  using  distance  delivery  technologies  was  to 
save  travel  costs  associated  with  training.  Little  innovation  existed  in  the  selection  and 
sequencing  oj  distance  learning  training  materials. 

Armstrong  Laboratory  has  hosted  two  distance  learning  symposia  to  maintain  currency 
with  state-of-the-art  practice  in  distance  learning.  The  most  recent  of  these  symposia  was 
held  in  Denver  in  October  1993.  The  trend  reported  in  the  earlier  1992  symposium  was  to 
use  satellite  technologies  to  replicate  the  classroom  at  a  distance  with  as  much  fidelity  and  as 
little  expense  as  possible.  The  1993  meeting,  however,  revealed  strong  interest  in  using 
distributed  networks  as  an  integral  part  of  instructional  delivery.  Satellite  delivery  is  based  on 
a  mass  communications  model  and  it  certainly  has  appropriate  uses,  both  in  terms  of  cost 
effectiveness  as  well  as  in  distance  delivery,  however,  is  based  on  an  interpersonal 
communications  model.  The  difference  in  communications  models  implies  a  likely  difference 
in  £ireas  of  optimal  utility.  Where  one  kind  of  technology  might  be  weak  the  other  may  be 
strong. 

The  differences  in  mass  and  interpersonal  communications  models  suggests  that 
consideration  be  given  to  rigorous  testing  of  a  wide  variety  of  distance  learning  strategies, 
ranging  from  collaborative  networked  environments  to  very  high  fidelity  two-way  audio/video 
transmissions,  across  a  variety  of  student  profiles  and  subject  matter.  The  point  of  conducting 
this  research  is  to  establish  a  guide  for  effective  integration  of  technologies  into  instructional 
development.  Current  Air  Force  R&D  in  this  area  is  explicitly  directed  to  this  last  concern. 
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implementation  Issues  in  Distance  Education 


GREG  KEARSLEY 
Dept.  Educational  Leadership,  George  Washington  University 
Washington,  DC  20052  (kearsley@gwuvm.gwu.edu) 

Distance  education  is  hardly  a  new  development;  correspondence  study 
began  in  the  19th  century.  Instructional  television,  which  is  now 
experiencing  a  resurgence  in  the  form  of  satellite  delivery,  is  an 
innovation  of  the  1960s  and  computer-mediated  communication  (aka 
networking)  appeared  in  the  1970s.  A  number  of  large-scale  distance 
learning  institutions  and  programs  havesbeen  in  operation  for  a  decade  or 
two.  So  we  have  had  many  years  to  learn  how  to  do  distance  education 
successfully. 

What  have  we  learned?  First,  we  have  learned  that  distance  education  is  a 
complex  undertaking  and  requires  a  major  overhaul  of  the  existing 
infrastructure  designed  for  classroom  teaching.  Teachers  need  to  teach 
differently  (and  hence  need  to  be  trained  with  new  skills).  A  high  degree 
of  planrung  and  preparation  of  curriculum  and  materials  is  needed  in  any 
form  of  distance  education,  unlike  the  "seat  of  the  pants"  mode  of  most 
classroom  teaching.  Distance  learning  programs  need  different 
administrative  procedures  and  structures  than  those  currently  used  in 
traditional  schools.  For  example,  learner  support  (especially  tutoring  and 
counseling)  is  a  critical  component  of  successful  distance  education  ~  but 
not  one  that  receives  much  attention  in  conventional  classroom 
instruction.  Finally,  distance  education  tends  to  be  capital  intensive, 
requiring  considerable  initial  funds  for  program  development  and 
acquisition  of  delivery  systems.  This  usually  means  cost-benefit  studies 
and  business  plans  ~  analytical  methods  that  few  educational 
administrators  are  comfortable  with. 

The  successful  implementation  of  distance  education  requires  a  systems 
approach  ~  careful  attention  to  all  instructional  and  administrative 
components  and  their  interactions.  Even  small-scale  efforts  at  distance 
education  require  major  changes  in  the  way  things  are  done.  Being  aware 
of  all  these  changes,  and  figuring  out  how  to  make  them,  is  the  biggest 
challenge  of  distance  education. 
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Use  of  Multimedia  Development  Software 
for  Engineering  Courseware 


R.  ABBANAT  ,  K.  GRAMOLL,  J.  CRAIG 
School  of  Aerospace  Engineering 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta,  GA  30332-0150 


Over  the  last  several  years,  integration  of  multiple  media  sources  into  a  single  information  system  has  been 
rapidly  developing.  With  the  recent  introduction  of  many  high  level  authoring,  animation,  modeling,  and 
rendering  programs  for  personal  computers,  significant  multimedia  courseware  programs  can  now  be  developed 
by  professors  and  students.  Even  with  these  new  tools,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  required  to  produce  an 
interactive  multimedia  program  for  engineering  education.  This  paper  examines  various  multimedia 
development  tools  and  how  they  can  be  used  for  engineering  education  courseware. 

With  support  provided  by  the  NSF  SUCCEED  Coalition,  we  have  initiated  a  research  and  development 
effort  to  produce  engineering  courseware  using  various  multimedia  technologies.  The  primary  goal  of  the 
courseware  is  to  illustrate  a  number  of  basic  but  highly  abstract  concepts  in  introductory  engineering  mechanics 
courses  using  integrated  video,  speech,  and  three-dimensional  graphics  in  self-contained  software  modules. 
These  modules  supplement  lectures  and  textbooks,  and  illustrate  topics  not  readily  accommodated  in  the  printed 
format  of  a  book.  For  example,  data  visualization  can  be  an  important  factor  in  multimedia  courseware  to 
enhance  concepts  describable  only  in  words  or  symbols  in  a  textbook  or  lecture.  The  paper  discusses  our 
experience  with  currently  available  authoring,  modeling,  rendering,  animation  and  data  visualization  software. 

The  engineering  concepts  best  suited  as  a  topic  for  an  engineering  courseware  module  are  those  which  are 
highly  abstract  and  difficult  to  visualize,  such  as  a  3D  stress  tensor,  or  are  dynamic,  such  as  complex  structural 
dynamic  response.  Concepts  which  are  static  (a  two  dimensional  bending  moment  diagram)  can  still  be 
presented  but  often  are  not  as  stimulating.  On  the  other  hand  while  a  simple  2-D  bending  moment  diagram  can 
very  easily  be  shown  in  a  textbook,  multimedia  methods  can  link  it  to  a  video  of  a  practical  situation  or 
illustrate  how  changes  in  loading  affect  the  diagram.  The  presentation  of  highly  abstract  concepts  which  may 
have  no  physical  form  can  be  facilitated  and  enhanced  using  multimedia.  Consider,  for  example,  using 
multimedia  to  illustrate  the  behavior  of  a  2"^  order  tensor  as  it  is  used  to  represent  stress  or  strain.  In  this  case 
the  multimedia  techniques  used  may  be  closely  linked  to  scientific  visualization  methods. 

The  development  process  for  a  courseware  module  is 
highly  nonlinear  (see  figure),  and  although  numerous 
multimedia  software  programs  are  needed,  they  can  be 
separated  into  categories  based  on  functions  performed, 
e.g.,  simulation,  modeling,  rendering  and  authoring.  Once 
an  engineering  topic  has  been  chosen  for  implementation, 
the  developer  will  in  many  cases,  need  to  first  simulate  a 
problem  or  situation  that  is  the  engineering  focus,  then 
transform  output  from  the  simulation  into  an  appropriate 
visual  form,  define  animation  to  describe  the  system, 
render  the  animation,  generate  audio  and  text  components, 
define  the  navigation  topology  and  finally  integrate 
everything  using  an  authoring  package.  Depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  topic,  not  all  of  the  processes  listed  above  are 
required  for  every  module.  Frequently  a  single  program 
has  the  capability  to  perform  many  of  the  tasks 
simultaneously. 


Our  presentation  describes  experience  with 
development  of  more  than  12  modules.  Several  of  these 
modules  are  demonstrated  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
development  issues. 
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Development  of  a  Multimedia  Interface  Compatible  with 
Changing  South  African  Student  Demographics 


ALAN  AMORY,  AND  LYNLEY  MACKENZIE 

Department  of  Biology 
University  of  Natal,  Durban,  4001,  South  Africa 

DEREK  WATT 
Department  of  Botany 
University  ofDurban-Westville,  Private  BagX54001,  Durban,  4000,  South  Africa 

Inequalities  inherent  in  the  South  African  secondary  education  systems,  directly  attributed  to  apartheid 
(segregated  schooling  for  white,  black  and  indian  South  Africans),  have  rendered  meaningless  traditional 
University  admission  requirements.  As  a  result,  many  tertiary  education  institutions  have  adopted  progressive 
affirmative  action  policies  to  increase  the  accessibility  of  higher  education  to  previously  disenfranchised 
communities.  The  success  of  such  policies  requires  the  development  of  innovative  and  dynamic  teaching 
methods  that  would  cater  for  the  academic  diversity  of  both  present  and  future  student  populations.  Such 
mechanisms  must  allow  for  self  pacing,  while  not  marginalising  into  remedial  programmes  those  students  with 
the  potential  to  succeed.  Such  was  the  promise  of  traditional  computer  based  training  (CBT).  To  date,  the 
impact  of  CBT  modules  in  South  African  tertiary  education  has  been  minimal.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
vividness  or  fidelity  of  the  presentations  and  may  be  overcome  by  a  multimedia  approach.  Hence,  the  aims  of 
this  research  were  to:  I.  Involve  the  target  group  (first-year  science  students)  in  the  development  of  multimedia 
programmes;  2.  Investigate  possible  cultural  biases  within  multimedia  presentations;  3.  Attempt  to  identify  the 
visual  literacy  and  computer  skills  of  these  students;  and  4.  Discern  the  most  useful  and  cas>'-to-undcrstand 
icons  required  for  clear  communication  with  the  target  group.  Questionnaires  were  used  to  determine  the 
ability  of  biology  students,  from  both  historically  *black'  and  *white'  Universities,  to  identify  and  design  icons 
(paper-based,  349  respondents).  In  addition,  colour  and  voice  preferences  of  these  students  were  identified 
(computer-based,  65  respondents). 

Indian  students  exhibited  a  greater  ability  to  interpret  16  icons  than  did  white  or  black  students.  Similarly, 
they  outperformed  the  other  two  groups  at  pictorial  representation  of  command  or  options.  This  capacity  of 
indian  students  appeared  to  be  correlated  to  a  number  of  factors  including  greater  access  to  and  training  in 
computers,  more  frequent  viewing  of  television  and  movies  and  only  sporadic  reading  of  books,  when  com- 
pared to  the  other  two  groups.  Furthermore,  all  students  had  a  greater  capacity  to  identify  icons  than  to  devise 
them.  Some  black'  student  outperformed,  or  were  equally  competent  to,  white  students  in  this  exercise, 
although  the  percentage  of  non-response  by  black  students  was  high.  There  appeared  to  be  little  intuitive 
understanding  of  iconic  information  among  the  groups  tested,  in  that  students  preferred  icons  containing 
words  and,  therefore,  reinforcing  and  enhancing  meaning.  Computer  literacy  was  not  developed  highly.  We 
identified  icons  that  appeared  to  be  understood  by  most  students,  which  included:  Next  Page,  Previous  Page, 
Video  and/or  Movie,  Start,  Stop  and  Fast  Forward.  In  addition,  we  obtained  a  number  of  icons  better  suited  to 
the  representation  of  Picture  and  Listen.  Icons  for  Help,  Dictionary  and  Index  will  have  to  be  taught,  while  it 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  new  representations  for  Go  to.  Go  Home,  Exit,  Menu  and  Memo.  A  sub-sample  of 
students  was  used  to  identify  voice  and  colour  preferences.  Most  student  selected  a  clear  female  voice  without  a 
discernible  accent.  Blue  was  the  most  popular  colour,  followed  by  red. 

We  believe  that  any  user  interf^ice  developed  for  use  by  our  students  will  require  not  only  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  commands  or  options,  but  should  contain  text  that  clearly  identifies  the  choices  available.  Also,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  teach  students  how  to  use  such  software,  especially  as  the  sj'ntax  of  operating  the  mouse- 
button  is  closely  allied  to  the  use  of  an  iconic  interface. 
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Harmony:  A  Tool  for  Navigating  Through  Deep  Hyperspace 

KEVi  n  ANDRHVVS,  FRAiNK  KAPPE,  AND  JURGEN  SCHIPFLLNGER 
histifule  for  Information  Processing  and  Computer  Supported  New  Media  fllCM), 
Graz  University  of  Technology,  A-8010  Graz,  Austria 

HariMony  is  a  now  tool  conceived  for  navigation  through  deep  hyperspace y  i.e.  large-scale  (many  tens 
i>f  thousands  of  nodes),  dynamic  hyperstructures.  One  of  the  main  problems  of  such  hyperstructures 
is  disorientation  -  the  "lost  in  hyperspace''  syndrome.  Harmony  draws  on  the  real-world  experience  of 
"linding  your  way  in  an  unfamiliar  part  of  the  world"  to  suggest  promising  approaches  to  the  task  of 
navigating  through  det^p  hyperspace. 

The  underlying  infrastructure  of  a  Hyper-G  (Kappe,  1993)  server  provides  the  basis  for  Harmony's 
navigational  metaphors.  Based  on  the  real-world  observation  that  a  hierarchical  stack  of  progressively - 
more  detailed  maps  (e.g.  The  World  -  Canada  -  British  Columbia  -  Vancouver)  is  better  than  a 
single^  global  map,  Hyper-G  provides  for  the  hierarchical  structuring  of  hypermedia  documents  into 
collections  and  subcollections  in  addition  to  (and  orthogonal  to)  the  traditional  plane  of  link-based 
browsing.  Harmony's  navigational  facilities  include: 

•  Hierarchical  Navigation:  Harmony's  collection  browser  displays  the  tree  structure  of  the  col- 
lection hierarchy,  opening  up  new  levels  of  detail  as  the  user  navigates  down  the  hierarchy.  Sub- 
collections  can  be  opened  and  closed  and  documents  viewed  by  double-clicking.  The  collection  hi- 
erarchy's representation  is  automatically  expanded  to  show  the  location  of  documents  reached  by 
other  navigational  techniques  (search,  local  browsing,  etc.).  Such  location  feedback  is  an  important 
feature  of  Harmony  not  found  in  other  comparable  systems,  allowing  users  to  build  up  knowledge 
of  th(^  location  of  documents  within  hyperspace. 

•  Search:  Harmony  supports  both  attribute  (title,  keyword,  etc.)  and  full  text  search,  performed 
by  default  in  the  current  collection.  A  ranked  list  of  matching  documents  is  displayed,  from  which 
individual  documents  may  be  selected.  This  is  similar  to  looking  up  a  historic  building  in  the  index 
on  the  back  of  Ji  city  map. 

•  Local  Browsing:  Local  browsing  refers  to  the  process  of  following  hyperlinks  from  within  a 
document.  Harmony  presently  supports  linking  from  text,  image,  and  3D  scene  documents.  Local 
browsing  can  be  compared  to  visiting  a  historic  building  and  then  wandering  down  a  few  nearby 
streets. 

•  Local  Map:  A  "local  map"  can  be  generated  to  show  documents  related  to  a  particular  document 
by  hyperlinks.  By  default,  two  levels  of  incoming  and  outgoing  links  are  presented.  The  local 
map  is  active:  users  can  double-click  on  documents  to  viev/  them.  In  our  analogy,  a  local  map 
corresponds  to  a  kind  of  short-range  radar,  showing  the  vicinity  around  the  current  document. 

•  Information  Landscape:  Harmony's  information  landscape  is  a  3D  representation  of  the  col- 
lection hierarchy.  Users  can  "fly"  over  the  landscape  looking  for  salient  features,  like  taking  a 
helicopter  flight  over  a  city  and  picking  out  its  important  buildings. 

We  believe  this  combination  of  new  and  traditional  features  helps  alleviate  the  sense  of  disorientation 
commonly  experienced  when  navigating  deep  hyperspace. 
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A  New  Language  for  Defining 
Sample  Answers  in  Authoring  Systems 
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Authoring  systems  for  courseware  development  usually  contain  answer  judging  modules  as  constituent 
parts.  Entering  a  text  string  as  an  answer  to  a  posed  question  is  a  standard  option.  This  so  called  free 
form  text  question/answer  facility  is  usually  based  on  purely  syntactic  principles.  Thus,  the  author 
specifies  a  class  of  legal  sample  answers  by  using  an  appropriate  specification  language.  The  system 
classifies  student  answers  by  syntactic  comparisons  with  the  sample  answers. 

In  current  authoring  systems  (like  Authorware  Professioncil[2],  Autool[3])  an  author  typically  may 
require  that  certain  (key-) words  must  appear  in  a  legal  answer,  he  may  define  synonymes  and  make  use 
of  several  options,  like  ignoring  word  order,  punctuation,  capitalization,  blanks  etc.  Difficulties,  however, 
occur  when  the  author  wants  to  characterize  words  or  phr^lses  as  forbidden  for  a  correct  answer.  A  further 
desirable  property  of  the  answer  judging  module  is  to  tolerate  typing  errors  in  student  answers  up  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

We  describe  a  new  specification  language,  called  TAL  (TRAIN  authoring  language)  which  provably 
exceeds  the  expressive  power  of  similar  languages.  It  in  particular  allows  to  forbid  the  occurrence  of  words 
in  parts  of  legal  answers.  TAL  is  defined  inductively  like  a  logical  language.  Thus,  using  TAL  an  author 
may  require  that  "  *red'  and  *yellow'  or  *blue'  but  not  *green'  should  occur  in  the  answer". First,  the 
author  can  require  that  specific  strings  of  phr£ises  (defined  by  means  of  patterns)  must  occur  somewhere 
in  or  at  the  beginning  of  an  answer.  For  this  purpose  the  elementary  expressions  of  TAL  are  used.  If  tp 
and  are  TAL  expressions,  then  [yjfei/']  and  \<p  are  also  TAL  expressions.  An  answer  matches  with  [(p  & 
V*],  if  it  matches  with  (p  and  with  rp;  an  answer  matches  with  \(p  if  it  does  not  match  with  (p.  Furthermore, 
TAL  contains  with  expressions  (p  and  also  the  order  expression  0(ip,rp)\  an  answer  X  matches  with 
^l<^iVO>  beginning  of      matches  with  (p  and  the  rest  of  X  starting  at  the  position  where  (p  ends 

matches  with  tp.  A  more  precise  definition  requires  to  define  for  every  answer  X  and  TAL  expression 
(p  precisely  an  end-position  "end  of  in  X".  This  definition  hais  also  to  take  into  account  that  typing 
errors  up  to  a  limit  specified  by  an  author  should  be  tolerated  in  student  answers.  The  following  events 
in  a  text  string  are  considered  as  typing  errors:  missing  of  a  character,  a  superfluous  character,  a  wrong 
character,  or  the  interchange  of  two  adjacent  characters. 

We  illustrate  the  use  of  TAL  by  a  number  of  examples.  Then  we  show  that  TAL  can  simulate 
the  specification  languages  of  the  above  mentioned  authoring  systems.  Finally,  we  report  about  the 
implementation  of  TAL  as  part  of  a  new  prototype  authoring  system  TRAIN[l].  The  evaluation  of 
expressions  (p  G  TAL  requires  the  implementation  of  a  recursive  evaluation  function  which  takes  (p  and 
a  student  answer  X  as  input  and  produces  the  output  *true'  if  X  matches  (p.  For  the  evaluation  of  the 
elementary  TAL  espressions  Ukkonen's  improved  dynamic  programming  algorithm  for  approximate  string 
matching[4]  and  a  version  of  the  shift-or-algorithm  for  pattern-defined  phrcises[5]  has  been  implemented. 

The  new  specification  language  allows  to  specify  very  complex  sets  of  answers  even  when  using  the 
logical  operators  alone. 
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Electronic  books  have  become  an  important  mechanism  for  the  storage  and  delivery  of  multimedia  informa- 
tion within  a  variety  of  different  contexts.  In  situations  where  their  use  is  appropriate,  there  are  obviously  many 
advantages  to  using  electronic  books  instead  of  conventional  ones.  Some  of  the  more  important  reasons  for  the 
growing  use  of  'electronic  publication'  is  the  substantial  volume  reductions  that  can  be  achieved  (compared  to 
publication  on  paper),  the  ease  with  which  electronic  information  can  be  accessed  and  shared,  the  flexible  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  delivered  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  transferred  from  one  geographical  location  to  another 
Of  course,  electronic  information  has  two  other  important  assets  -  it  can  embed  interactivit>'  and  it  can  be  highly 
dynamic  (that  is.  it  is  able  to  change  its  form  and  content  to  fit  particular  needs  and  requirements). 

The  organisation  of  information  within  electronic  books  can  be  based  upon  the  use  of  both  linear  and 
h\pcrmedia  structures.  The  particular  approach  that  is  used  will  usually  depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  a 
given  electronic  book  is  to  be  used.  Although  many  electronic  books  have  been  published  in  a  linear  format, 
increasingly,  there  is  now  a  move  towards  the  more  extensive  use  of  hypermedia  structures  -  primarily,  because  of 
the  added  flexibility  that  this  approach  can  be  used  to  achieve. 

The  tsipcs  of  information  contained  within  a  given  electronic  book  will  be  dictated  by  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  individual  application  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Sometimes,  the  use  of  pure  text  will  be  suflicient. 
However,  augmenting  text  with  diagrams  and  static  pictures  is  also  a  fairly  easy  thing  to  accomplish.  Of  course, 
the  advent  of  multimedia  personal  computers  and  consumer  equipment  for  handling  sound  (such  as  the  Sony 
Data  Discman  and  Philips'  CD-I)  means  that  sound  is  now  becoming  a  valuable  resource  in  many  electronic 
books.  Many  publications  are  now  also  able  to  embed  moving  pictures  -  for  example,  the  McGraw-Hill  Enc>'clo- 
pedia  of  Mammalian  Biology. 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  the  provision  of  moving  picture  sequences  within  electronic  books:  ani- 
mation and  digital  motion  video.  Each  approach  has  its  associated  attractions  and  limitations.  Each  also  has  a 
context  in  which  its  use  is  most  appropriate.  Indeed,  there  is  a  complex  ensemble  of  interacting  factors  that  must 
be  considered  when  attempting  to  decide  whether  to  use  an  animation  sequence  or  a  video  sequence  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose  within  any  given  electronic  book  publication.  We  have  been  studying  the  use  of  these  resources  in 
different  situations  in  order  to  explore  how  the  important  factors  interact  and  influence  each  other.  The  intent  of 
the  work  has  been  to  formulate  a  prescriptive  model  which  can  be  used  to  recommend  which  type  of  resource  to 
use  in  any  given  situation.  Some  of  the  types  of  application  that  have  been  studied  include:  interactive  training 
manuals,  electronic  brochures:  on-line  technical  manuals;  interactive  video  tutorials  and  simple  surrogations 
based  on  virtual  reality. 
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Distanciation  versus  Illusion:  a  key  issue  in  educational  multimedia 
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Educational  mullimedii)  systems  should  not  only  provide  access  to  off-the-shelf  information,  but  should 
develop  the  critical  awareness  of  students  and  their  ability  to  transform  what  is  given  into  something  new.  The 
concept  of  the  Virtual  Museum  is  an  attempt  to  electronically  recreate  both  the  institution  of  the  museum  and 
its  contents.  It  aims  to  reproduce  the  aura  of  the  object,  the  prestige  of  the  public  gallery  and  the  authority  of  the 
expert.  In  the  Virtual  Curator  (Beardon  &  Worden,  1993)  the  user  is  a  curator  with  a  store  of  unexplored  objects. 
Objects  can  be  copied,  assembled  into  groups  (e.g.  a  poster,  or  a  display  cabinet)  and  arranged  wiiliin  a  virtual 
exhibition  space.  Any  such  assembly  can  also  be  put  back  into  the  store  for  future  re-use  and  new  objects  can 
be  added.  The  user's  task  is  to  mount  an  exhibition  on  a  theme.  Using  the  Virtual  Curator  a  student  appropriates 
cultural  images  in  order  to  construct  her  own  point  of  view  from  her  own  j)erspective. 

Many  multimedia  systems  imply  an  illusory  (virtual)  reality  inside  the  machine  engendered  by  the  use  of 
photorealistic  images,  but  photorealism  in  turn  implies  a  single  viewpoint  from  which  the  whole  scene  is 
authoritatively  viewed.  The  significance  of  all  objects  in  the  scene,  involving  their  position,  their  orientation, 
their  relative  size  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  hidden,  is  determined  by  the  location  of  this  viewpoint. 
Objects  are  not  displayed  according  to  an  understanding  of  their  construction  or  significance  but  with  respect  to 
the  single  all-knowing  eye,  something  that  has  been  central  to  European  culture  since  the  Enlightenment. 

Brcnda  Laurel  compares  the  computers  illusory  world  to  the  theatre,  with  agents  who  act  and  directors  who 
control  the  action  (Laurel,  1991).  She  does  not  adopt  a  critical  approach  to  multimedia  but  encourages  the 
audience  to  willingly  suspend  belief  in  order  to  be  passively  healed  and  strengthened.  Bcrtholt  Brcchi  was 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  a  theatre  of  illusion  -  one  which  encourages  users,  "to  read  the  proffered  text  naively, 
as  a  mirror-image  of  a  preexisting  world"  (Wright,  1989,  p.56).  Brecht  developed  the  concept  of  "distanciation" 
to  refer  to  the  creation  of  a  critical  distance  between  audience  and  play  in  order  to  brc;ik  the  illusion  and  make  the 
audience  aware  of  what  is  real.  "Distanciation  is  not  a  style  or  aesthetic  gambit  but  an  erosion  of  the  dominant 
structures  of  cultural  consumption  ...  "  (Polkx:k,  1988,  p.l63). 

Brecht  developed  several  techniques  to  achieve  distanciation:  events  are  represented  so  that  Ihe  audience  feels 
instant  recognition;  the  play  is  fragmented  into  a  number  of  discrete  episodes  that  :ire  interrupted  and  do  not  form 
a  continuous  unbroken  narrative;  the  stage  design  is  not  naturalistic;  collage  :uid  montage  are  used.  These  are 
good  guidelines  for  the  development  of  sophisticated  educational  multimedia  software.  They  have  been 
embodied  in  the  multimedia  system  ''Queen's  Pai'k"  where  the  objective  is  both  to  explain  the  history  of  a  IcK-al 
park  and  to  explain  the  process  of  creating  history.  A  guide  is  used  who  tells  the  story  of  constructing  the 
history  and  various  distanciation  techniques  are  employed.  For  example,  photographs  are  presented  in  a  way  that 
encourages  a  double  reading  as  both  part  of  the  process  and  part  of  the  product.  Also,  there  iirc  times  when  text 
and  image  interact  to  raise  questions  about  the  nature  of  historical  enquir>'. 
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Competition  in  the  executive  education  market  in  New  Zealand  provided  the  motivation  for  the  University 
of  Auckland  to  improve  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  Executive  Master  of  Business  Administration  (EMBA) 
learning  process  in  1993,  via  a  project  involving  the  integration  of  telephone  technology  and  Apple  PowerBook 
computers. 

The  objective  of  the  EMBA  programme  is  to  impart  knowledge,  skills  and  values  to  relatively  computer 
illiterate  students  through  a  learning  process  which  comprises  large  group,  small  group  and  individual  activities. 
For  the  EMBA  students  the  combination  of  one  day  per  week  on-campus  instruction  in  a  lecture  room 
environment,  off-campus  preparation  for  group  and  individual  assignments  and  work  and  family  responsibilities 
results  in  inevitable  scheduling  difficulties. 

A  proposed  solution  was  to  enable  programme  participants  to  work  anywhere,  anytime,  both  individually 
and  with  their  colleagues,  and  to  be  effectively  "wired  up"  to  the  university.  Scheduling  difficulties  associated 
with  the  group  learning  process  would  be  mitigated  by  enabling  students  to  use  the  telephone  system  to  transfer 
files,  send/receive  mail,  access  databases,  engage  in  real-time  conferencing  and  use  telephony-aware  groupware. 

Various  hardware  and  software  suppliers  were  asked  to  submit  proposals.  The  Apple  Macintosh  PowerBook 
was  selected  because  its  intuitive  user  interface  was  ideal  for  users  with  little  computer  experience,  and  AppleTalk 
Remote  Access  (ARA)  software  allowed  users  to  access  a  network  and  transfer  text,  graphic,  audio  and  video  files 
over  standard  telephone  lines  -  all  at  the  click  of  a  button.  Students  were  required  to  purchase  a  PowerBook, 
1 4,400bps  data/fax  modem,  printer,  ARA,  QuickMail,  Microsoft  Word  and  Excel  and  Aldus  Persuasion.  EMBA 
faculty  were  similarly  equipped. 

Initially  AppleLink  provided  a  bulletin  board  service  which  enabled  participants  to  exchange  files, 
communicate  news  items  and  send  electronic  mail  using  a  very  simple  interface.  However,  since  the  objective 
was  to  provide  more  than  just  a  bulletin  board  ARA  was  next  used  to  enable  direct  communication  between 
remote  Macintoshes  and  campus  network  services.  Dial-in  access  to  the  university  network  was  achieved  using  a 
nine-line  hunt  group  on  the  University's  Ericsson  telephone  exchange  which  connected  to  three  Cayman  Systems 
GatorLink  ARA  servers.  These  servers  were  directly  connected  to  the  ethernet  backbone  and  a  Macintosh  Quadra 
functioned  as  a  mail  server  and  data  repository  for  general  access  to  information  and  secure  areas  for  storage  of 
individual  and  syndicate  group  files.  Farallon's  Timbuktu  enabled  remote  server  administration  and  Claris 
FileMaker  Pro  was  used  for  help  desk  information  and  call  logging.  NCSA  Telnet  provided  access  to  the 
university's  IBM  ES9000  mainframe-based  "Notis"  library  catalogue.  CE  Software's  QuickMail  allowed 
electronic  mail  exchange  among  programme  participants  and  other  university  staff  meritbers  and  the 
QuickCon  fere  nee  feature  enabled  groups  to  engage  in  real-time  exchange  of  information. 

The  next  phase  of  the  project  will  involve  the  introduction  of  groupware,  such  as  Group  Technologies' 
Aspects  and  ON  Technology's  Instant  Update,  which  will  make  it  easier  for  students  to  collaborate  on  documents 
in  a  coordinated  manner.  It  is  in  this  area  of  electronic  collaboration  that  we  will  be  able  to  truly  exploit  the 
potential  of  distance  education.  Although  e-mail  facilitates  the  preparation  of  group  projects  edition  control  can 
become  a  nightmare,  and  even  the  "cut"  and  "paste*'  of  modem  software  can  become  cumbersome  when  multiple 
authors  are  working  between  multiple  versions  of  the  same  document. 

A  key  question  is  whether  the  integration  of  telephone  technology  with  personal  computers  has  improved 
communication  and  learning.  The  short  answer  is  yes.  The  computer  has  become  an  indispensable  tool  and  many 
students  applied  the  technology  to  their  business  environment.  Staff  and  student  presentations  have  become  more 
interactive  and  professional.  Collaboration  has  been  made  easier  and  more  exciting.  In  terms  of  the  success  of  the 
EMBA  programme  applications  for  places  in  the  1994  programme  have  increased  and  in  contrast  with  past  trends 
the  majority  of  applications  arc  for  the  EMBA  programme. 
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Among  the  mandatory  courses  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Computer  Science  at  Universil6 
Laval,  there  is  Systems  analysis  and  design.  Information  modeling,  and  more  specifically  Entity-Relationship 
approach  (Chen,  1976),  is  an  important  topic  covered  in  that  course.  Data  modehng  is  not  easy.  The  learner's 
task  in  data  modeling  is  to  figure  out  what  types  of  data  underlie  the  business  function  under  study.  The 
learner  must  also  capture  a  replica  of  that  structure.  Each  business  function  is  different.  Leshin,  Pollock,  and 
Reigeluth  (1992)  stated  that:  "Transfer  tasks  cannot  easily  be  broken  down  into  steps,  because  the  activity 
varies  each  time  the  task  is  performed"  (p.82).  Elaborating  an  ERD  corresponds  to  a  transfer  task.  The 
Systems  analysis  and  design  course  has  two  parts.  Concepts,  principles,  and  rules  are  taught  during  a 
theoretical  part.  Learners  transfer  this  knowledge  during  a  practical  part;  they  have  to  resolve  cases.  The 
conceptual  DAtabase  Modeling  Advisor  (CODAMA)  was  developed  to  further  the  transfer. of  knowledge 
during  the  practical  part 

Summary  of  visual  elements 

Students  enrolled  in  Systems  design  and  analysis  course  have  weak  knowledge  of  the  domain  and  no 
practical  experience.  They  draw  their  ERD  with  a  CASE  tool.  CODAMA  is  interfaced  to  that  CASE  tool.  The 
CODAMA's  visual  elements  are  the  following  (Boulet,  1992): 

ERD  or  part  of  an  ERD  is  used.  Each  ERD  refers  to  several  kinds  of  documents  used  within  the 
organization  (such  as  forms>  memos,  lists). 

Underlined  wwds  allow  the  recall  of  prerequisites  in  the  short  term  memory.  Learners  use  the  mouse  to 
select  the  prerequisites  to  be  explained. 

A  network  of  prerequisites  is  presented  in  different  ways.  A  learner  can  ask  to  visualize  the  explanations 
related  to  a  particular  prerequisite.  In  that  case,  the  related  part  of  the  network  is  displayed.  Another  learner 
may  want  to  know  where  she  or  he  is  within  the  network.  CODAMA  will  take  into  account  several  data 
collected  in  regard  of  explanations  requested  and  mistakes,  to  make  an  hypothesis  about  the  level  of 
knowledge.  Tho  corresponding  part  of  the  networic  will  be  displayed. 

A  hierarchy  of  prerequisites  can  be  displayed.  A  learner  can  ask  to  which  objective  a  particular  question 
or  mistake  is  related.  CODAMA  will  show  where  she  or  he  is  within  the  hierarchy.  Another  learner  can  ask 
which  objective(s)  is  (are)  not  mastered.  CODAMA  will  display  the  hierarchy.  CODAMA  can  also  provide  an 
answer  to  a  learner  asking  for  the  Ust  of  prerequisites  to  a  concept  or  a  principle.  It  can  also  show  where  the 
learner  is  within  the  hierarchy;  it  will  make  an  hypothesis  based  on  several  recorded  data. 

Conclusion 

Students,  when  asked  what  is  an  entity  or  a  relationship,  use  less  textbook  like  explanations  and  more 
examples.  So,  the  advisor  favors  the  transfer  of  knowledge.  At  the  end  of  their  curriculum,  students  have  a 
training  period  witliin  an  organization.  More  than  sixty  percent  asked  to  use  CODAMA  during  this  training 
period.  A  part  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  various  uses  of  images  and  visual  cues.  They  have  to  be  carefully 
thought  and  planned  during  the  development  life  cycle. 
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This  paper  presents  the  development  of  a  computer-based  training  (CBT)  environment  (Timbral  Ear  Trainer 
11)  for  timbral  ear  training,  a  specialized  form  of  car  training  aimed  at  sound  engineers.  The  purpose  of  develop- 
ing ilie  environment  is  threefold:  improve  learning  and  teaching  in  timbral  ear  training,  improve  our  understand- 
ing of  the  perceptual  and  cognitive  skills  associated  with  the  domain,  and  improve  our  understanding  of  princi- 
ples and  fundamental  mechanisms  involved  in  learning  and  teaching.  We  present  a  set  of  initial  assumptions 
about  the  skills  involved,  the  learning  mechanisms,  and  tlie  training  strategies  that  are  appropriate  for  this  do- 
main. We  then  present  a  number  of  ways  to  implement  versions  of  these  assumptions  and  to  test  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  these  alternatives. 

We  are  developing  Timbral  EarTrainer  I!  in  part  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  principles  of  learning  and 
teaching,  both  within  die  specific  area  of  timbral  ear  ti  aining  and  more  generally.  We  describe  our  environment 
by  systematji^ally  articulating  choices  that  we  make  among  theoretical,  instructional,  and  technological  alterna- 
tives. We  also  propose  to  test  some  of  these  design  alternatives  to  investigate  aspects  of  the  phenomena  that 
the  environment  is  supporting,  i.e.,  learning  a  specialized  skill. 

One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  a  sound  engineer  is  to  control  the  quality  of  the  sound  during  the  record- 
ing process.  An  important  qualitative  aspect  of  a  recording,  besides  the  musicality  of  the  performance,  is  its 
timbral  content.  Proper  level  and  spectral  balance  between  the  mixed  elements  of  the  recording  and  the  absence 
of  exu-aneous  noises  and  distortion  are  key  elements.  The  sound  engineer  needs  also  to  associate  timbre  differ- 
ences and  desired  sound  qualities  to  objective  parameters  of  sound  commonly  under  his  or  her  control. 
Tliereforc,  timbre  perception  acuity  and  memory  as  well  as  listening  strategies  are  essential  skills  for  sound  en- 
gineers. Analyses  of  these  skills  form  the  basis  for  assumptions  that  can  be  articulated  and  implemented  in 
Timbral  EarTrainer  II. 

The  environment  being  developed  is  hybrid,  using  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  skill  being  u-ained.  For  example,  the  memorization  of  an  initial  set  of  nine  timbre  categories  requires  exten- 
sive practice.  For  iliis  part  of  the  training,  drill  and  practice  exercises  are  used.  In  conu-ast,  the  development  of 
effective  listening  sU-ategies  requires  guided  practice.  Therefore,  this  part  of  the  training  is  based  on  an  appren- 
ticeship model  using  coaching. 

A  research  module  is  being  developed  as  part  of  the  learning  environment  to  test  our  various  assumptions. 
For  example,  different  insuiictioual  sequences  will  be  tested  against  each  other.  Different  interaction  modes, 
giving  the  students  more  or  less  freedom  in  navigating  through  the  program,  will  be  tested.  The  initial  set  of 
assumption  stresses  practice  as  the  main  learning  mechanism.  We  will  test  how  the  presentation  of  theoretical 
material  (e.g..  on  auditory  perception,  timbre  perception)  might  conu-ibute  to  the  learning.  We  will  also  test  tlie 
effectiveness  of  letting  students  control  the  difficulty  level  of  the  exercises.  Different  interface  designs  will  also 
be  tested. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  different  designs  in  improving  the  students'  acuity  and  memory  for  timbre  and  their 
listening  strategies  will  be  verified  using  a  pre-test  /  post-test  procedure.  The  performance  level  of  the  students 
is  evaluated  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  speed  of  execution  (e.g.,  long-term  memory  for  timbre  categories,  the 
strategics  used  in  complex  listening  tasks).  The  data  collection  methodology  is  non-intnisive:  a  "spy"  module 
records  all  actions  performed  by  students  during  their  work. 
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Cases  are  integral  to  most  marketing  courses  (Kotier  and  Armstrong  1991;  Cravens  and  Lamb  1993;  and  Jain 
1993).  They  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the  formal  class-room  environment  and  the  highly  pressured,  practical 
world  of  marketing.  Cases  require  students  to  sift  through  a  mass  of  material;  to  identify  strengths,  weaknesses, 
opportunities,  threats  and  key  issues  facing  the  organisation;  to  specify  and  evaluate  alternative  courses  of  action; 
to  make  recommendations;  including  the  expected  costs  and  benefits  of  implementation.  In  the  process,  students 
must  demonstrate  a  sound  grasp  of  theoretical  and/or  conceptual  issues  under-pinning  "real-life"  situations. 
Weaknesses  of  the  traditional  "paper-based"  case  approach  are  the  static  nature  and  presentation  of  information 
and  that  students  progresses  through  the  case  in  the  same  sequence,  rather  than  according  to  their  cognitive  and/or 
perceptual  preferences  for  assimilating  information. 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Ballet  Company  was  selected  as  the  Department's  first  multi-media  case,  both  because 
of  its  challenging  nature  and  because  of  the  extremely  "visual"  material.  It  provides  all  the  elements  of  the 
traditional  approach  to  ':ase  study  work  plus  the  advantages  of  an  "interactive  learning  system"  in  that  it  is  multi- 
centred;  it  includes  multi-media;  and  it  is  in  a  multi-modal  format  (Barker  1991).  The  case  structure  is  relatively 
non-directional.  Sections  in  the  Menu  box  are  neither  numbered  nor  suggestive  of  priorities  (Figure  1).  Students 
progress  through  the  Menu  items  according  to  their  own  priorities,  predispositions  and/or  on-going  feed-back 
results.  At  any  stage  they  can  access  additional  information,  pictures,  video  and/or  audio  clips  which  supplement 
the  material  in  the  primary  box,  by  clicking  on  any  word  or  item  that  is  in  Bold  type,  to  bring  up  a  secondary 
box  (Figure  2).  Students  need  to  judge  for  themselves  how  much  this  material  is  "worth"  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  they  devote  to  it.  Finally,  students  can  delve  to  various  levels  of  analysis,  depending  on  the 
"costs"  they  associate  with  analyzing  the  material  to  a  level  and  standard  sufficient  for  the  task  at  hand. 


Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 
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For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  investigating  the  problem  of  creating  intelligent  learnin^i,  (envi- 
ronments (ILK)  which  integrates  an  intelligent  tutor,  a  learning  environment,  and  a  hypermedia  system. 
Such  an  integrated  system  can  support  learning  both  procedural  and  declarative  knowledge  and  provide 
both  guided  and  student-driven  styles  of  learning.  Our  position  is  that  an  integrated  system  should  be  not 
just  a  sum  but  a  real  integration  of  its  components.  In  particualr,  we  propose  that  the  results  of  students* 
work  with  any  of  the  components  during  the  session  are  to  be  reflected  in  the  central  student  model  and 
then  taken  into  account  by  other  components  to  adapt  their  performance  to  a  particular  studetit. 

Tins  paper  presents  our  experience  in  creating  an  adaptive  hypermedia  component  for  ILE.  There 
are  two  ways  for  a  hypermedia  component  to  adapt  its  work  to  the  student  s  knowledge  and  learning 
goals.  First,  it  can  adapt  the  content  of  a  hypermedia  page,  providing  more  explanation  for  newly  learned 
concepts,  shortening  it  for  well  learned  concepts  and  sometimes  bidding  references  to  concepts  which  are 
not  ready  to  be  learned.  Second,  it  can  adapt  the  layout  and  the  content  of  the  list  of  hyperlinks  t^ 
related  nodes,  providing  an  implicit  guidance  by  reordering  or  marking  the  hyperlinks.  The  latter  way 
is  also  known  as  adaptive  navigation.  There  are  several  known  works  in  the  world  devoted  to  both  the 
ways  of  adaptation.  We  propose  a  special  approach  for  creating  an  adaptive  hypermedia  in  ILE  which 
supports  both  the  ways  of  adaptation.  The  main  features  of  our  approach  are  the  following. 

♦  The  central  part  of  the  hypermedia  network  is  designed  as  the  visualized  and  externalized  domain 
structure  network  (concept  map). 

♦  y\ll  teaching  operations  are  directly  represented  in  the  hypermedia  network  and  interlinked  with  all 
related  concepts. 

•  An  external  hypermedia  representation  of  a  concept  or  a  teaching  operation  is  not  stored,  but 
generated  or  assembled  from  its  internal  frame-based  representation. 

•  The  content  of  the  hypermedia  page  is  adapted  to  the  student  knowledge  reflected  in  the  student 
model. 


The  hyper-links  from  general  index  and  from  any  node  to  related  nodes  are  visually  marked  reflecting 
the  current  "educational  state"  of  the  related  nodes  for  the  given  student. 

Student  interaction  with  the  hypermedia  component  is  reflected  in  the  student  model  and  can  be 
used  by  other  components  of  ILE. 


We  have  designed  several  ILE  for  difl*erent  subjects  which  employ  adaptive  hypermedia.  These  systems 
use  original  adaptation  techniques.  More  information  about  our  work  on  adaptive  hypermedia  can  be 
found  in  (Brusilovsky  et  al,  1993). 
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Computer-based  speech  aids  for  the  vocally  impaired  use  indirect  activation  (e.g.  iconically  labelled 
keys)  to  reproduce  synthetically  or  naturally  generated  vocal  sounds.  Our  current  research  exploits  existing 
flexible  design  models  for  development  as  language  learning  tools  that  may  assist  the  speech  therapist.  Most 
vocally  handicapped  pec^lc  suffer  other  forms  of  handicap;  either  cognitive,  physical  or  both.  System  design 
for  such  a  broad  spectrum  is  therefore  complex  and  it  is  a  folly  to  assume  any  vocal  handicap  in  isolatioa 
Speech  aids  should  offer  some  alternative  means  of  input  based  on  remote  switches  [1].  Where  the  user  is 
quadriplegic  or  possibly  suffering  &om  varying  degrees  of  spasticity,  there  is  a  need  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
all  the  keys  on  a  standard  keyboard  into  one  or  two  switches.  Algorithms  using  predictor  techniques  have  been 
investigated  in  order  to  improve  user  models  [2]. 

User  interface  models 

A  touch  screen  system  was  built  to  test  software  linking  a  speech  output  to  a  softkey  input.  Various 
multi-level  screen  structures  were  explored  It  was  decided  to  create  a  program  suite  with  two  main 
components.  One  allows  easy  configuration  of  the  user  touch  panel  so  that  the  human  interface  can  be  adapted 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  patient.  The  other  acts  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  to  link  a  large  digitally- 
stored  vocabulary  to  unique  key  images  on  the  flat  panel  of  the  speech  aid,  thence  controlling  a  speech 
synthesiser.  Within  the  parameters  of  this  basic  format,  various  alternatives  were  explored  Some  included 
alphanumeric  key  symbols  whilst  others  allowed  full-size  icons  to  be  drawn  freehand  on  the  panel.  The 
BUILDER  program  is  capable  of  changing  any  individual  pages  ^  esented  to  the  user.  The  USER  program  may 
have  a  softkey  or  remote  switch  input 

A  number  of  Windows-based  models  have  been  produced.  Prototype  versions  offer  the  speech  therapist 
the  choice  of  setting  up  a  virtually  unlimited  number  of  speech  keys  dependent  on  specific  patient  needs.  The 
strength  of  the  original  design  flexibility  has  opened  the  way  for  more  complex  interactive  models  which  still 
make  use  of  the  BUILDER/USER  concept.  However,  instead  of  merely  following  a  conceptual  path  to  a  speech 
output,  partial  reinforcement  can  be  offered  in  the  shape  of  visual  and  audio  feedback.  This  permits  the 
therapist  to  design  repetitive  training  programs  for  specific  utterances  making  use  of  stored  high  quality  speech. 
Work  is  currently  being  done  on  nwre  complex  techniques  which  will  be  particularly  useful  for  patients 
requiring  language  skills.  In  this  nxxle  the  system  will  initially  be  controlled  by  a  speech  therapist  For 
example,  an  iconic  symbol  could  be  displayed  as  a  trigger  for  an  utterance  from  the  patient  [3].  If  necessary, 
partial  utterance  delivety  may  be  given  by  the  system  as  the  patient  seeks  to  produce  the  required  speech. 
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Coping  with  a  Multitude  of 
Users  in  Multimedia 


D.  CAMERON 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Curtin  University  of 
Technology,  Perth,  Western  Australia,  6008 

Reduction  in  class  contact  time  devoted  to  recreation  aiid  leisure  studies  led  to  the  development  of  an 
interactive  multimedia  database  designed  to  partially  compensate.  Recreation  Perth  was  planned  initially  as  a 
resource  to  assist  therapy  students  select  recreational  activities  to  suit  clients'  needs.As  this  project  has 
developed,  secondary  benefits  have  becwne  ^parent  which  may  outweigh  the  initial  objectives.  The  exercise  has 
provided  unique  learning  experiences  for  students,  many  of  whom  have  had  limited  previous  experience  with 
computers.  Adcutionally,  the  database's  design  allows  infwmation  to  be  presented  in  different  ways  using  a  range 
of  media  optioiiS,  thereby  allowing  it  to  be  employed  by  therapists  and  accessed  independently  by  clients  with 
special  needs. 

One  of  the  initial  concerns  was  that  occupational  therapy  students,  in  the  past,  had  displayed  limited  computer 
knowledge  and  there  may  be  hesitancy  or  resistance  to  use  of  the  database.  During  1992,  the  author  interviewed 
new  undergraduates  to  establish  the  extent  of  their  previous  computer  experience.  The  results  found  that  although 
only  two  students  out  of  a  population  of  53  had  no  personal  computer  experience  only  one,  from  this  mainly 
female  population,  had  completed  a  computing  unit  in  final  year  of  high  school  (Hattie  and  Fitzgerald,  1987). 
Almost  all  considered  their  level  of  "expertise"  and  knowledge  very  limited.  This  restricted  degree  of  computer 
awareness  and  competency  raised  some  concern,  not  only  to  the  success  of  Recreation  PertK  but  to  the  ability  of 
qualifying  therapists  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  clients  adequately.  The  undergraduate  program  currently  has  little 
formal  call  for  student  involvement  with  computers,  but  this  technology  can  offer  so  much  to  therapist's  clients, 
particularly  those  with  developmental  and  physical  disabilities  O^iemec  and  Walberg,  1992), 

To  address  these  concerns,  emphasis  was  placed  on  designing  the  database  to  make  it  appealing  to  the  users 
with  appropriate  navigation  aids  based  on  proven  educational  principles.  Students  have  been  involved 
significantly  in  the  design  and  development  of  this  project.  For  instance,  students  working  individually  or  in 
groups,  have  undertaken  research  seeking  appropriate  design  requirements  for  adaptations  of  the  database  to  suit 
the  needs  of  both  Uierapists  and  client  groups.  Over  100  students  have  provided  the  population  in  trials  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  screen  designs,  navigation  aids  and  help  features  (Lee  and  Cameron, 1994).  To  date,  over  260 
students  have  been  involved  in  researching  information  on  recreational  pursuits  and  reporting  their  findings  in  a 
range  of  media  formats  for  database  entry.  This  exercise  is  also  providing  a  useful  means  to  assess  student 
performance.  Working  in  small  groups,  students  are  required  to  produce  a  comprehensive  proposal  on  the 
recreational  activity  they  intend  researching.  On  approval,  they  commence  a  structured  procedure  which  includes 
each  student  participating  in  the  activity,  collecting/producing  information  and  presenting  their  findings  to  their 
peers  and  submitting  a  formal  report  which  includes  a  critical  analysis  of  the  activity. 

Last  year,  Recreation  Perth  won  a  federal  government  Teaching  and  Learning  award  to  enhance  its  design  and 
explore  metlxxls  of  assisting  new  users  to  interactive  multimedia.  This  funding  has  allowed:  ease  of  data  loading 
features  to  be  designed;  improved  graphics;  optional  Help  and  Guide  features  researched;  preparation  for  CD- 
ROM  mastering.  A  strategy  has  evolved  in  the  design  and  development  of  this  multimedia  database  which  is 
currently  being  applied  and  tested  in  a  new  multimedia  project.  This  is  a  self-paced  learning  package  covering 
standardised  tests  for  assessing  clients  suitability  for  particular  vocational  occupations.  This  strategy  involves: 
consideration  for  user's  memory  limitation;  overviews  for  new  users;  quality  graphical  interface;  "human"  contact 
with  help  features;  and  last  but  not  least  user  involvement  in  design  and  development 
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An  Intelligent  System  for  the  Education  of  Non-Linear 
Dynamical  Systems 
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Wc  describe  a  computer  program  thai  can  be  considered  an  intelligent  system  for  a  domain  of 
mathematics.  The  domain  is  known  as  "Dynamical  Systems  Theor>".  This  domain  is  qnitc  complex  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  e\en  a  \cr>  simple  "d>namicnl  system"  can  exiiibit  a  behaxior  known  as  "chaos" 
(Devaney.R.,1989).  The  computer  program  uses  Anindal  Intelligence  (Al)  techniques  to  model  a  human 
expert  in  the  process  of  teaching  "D\  namical  Systems  Theor>  ".  The  computer  program  contams  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  experts  expressed  as  niles  and  facts  (knowledge  base),  and  uses  as  a  tool  of  reasoning  the 
inference  engine  of  the  PROLOG  programming  language  (Covington,M,A„  1 988).  As  a  result  of  elTiciently 
using  Al  methodology  for  the  education  of  Dynamical  Systems  Theor>',  we  obtam  an  intelligent  system  lliat 
can  be  used  as  a  tool  to  teach  this  complicated  and  relati\ely  new  area  of  mathematics  To  our  knowledge  this 
is  the  first  intelligent  system  developed  for  the  domain  of  Dynamical  Systems. 

Gi\en  a  Dynamical  S\stem  (DS)  the  computer  program  "knows"  what  numerical  calculations  have  to 
be  done  to  obtain  all  the  possible  behaviors  of  the  system  for  different  parameter  inter\als.  For  this  the 
program  has  two  modules.  The  first  module  has  all  of  the  knowledge  about  the  theor>  of  DS  including  the 
methods  needed  to  identify  the  possible  behaviors.  The  second  module  has  all  of  the  numerical  methods 
needed  to  calculate  the  solution  of  the  DS.  The  intelligent  ssstcm  also  has  a  data  base  of  examples  of  known 
DS  that  a  student  of  this  area  of  mathematics  has  to  learn  to  get  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  theor> 

The  intelligent  system  has  been  tested  with  encouraging  results  with  a  group  of  students  of  the 
"Program  for  Mathematics  and  Physics"  (PROMYF)  of  CETYS  Universit\  in  Tijuana.  Mexico.  The  PROMYF 
program  is  aimed  at  young  students  from  Universities,  to  motivate  the  learning  of  mathematics  and  physics 
through  the  use  of  computers  in  the  education,  and  also  through  teaching  exciting  new  areas  of  mathematics 
(like  Dynamical  Systems.  Chaos  and  Fractals),  and  their  applications  to  physics  and  engineering.  The 
PROMYF  program  is  organized  by  the  School  of  Engineering  of  CETYS  University  each  sunnner  since  1992 
and  it  is  aimed  at  University  students  of  the  Tijuana  area  in  Mexico.  The  goal  is  that  this  intelligent  system 
can  become  a  useful  tool  in  teaching  this  new  area  of  mathematics. 
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Evaluation  of  a  Multimedium  Learning  System  with  Social  Context 
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INTRODUCTION 


Multimedia  ai)plicaiions,  witli  its  rapid  growth  of  related  technology  and  dropping  of  hjirdwarc  prices,  is 
receiving  considerable  worldwide  attention  by  educators  within  die  field  of  instructional  technology.  By 
accessing  and  integrating  versatile  information,  such  as  video,  sound,  image,  and  text,  multimedia  applications 
in  education  afford  a  great  potential  in  improving  teaching  quality. 

As  tJie  computer  hardware  costs  dropping  down  with  functions  improving  impressively,  the  computer 
assisted  le^l^ling  (CAL)  hjus  brought  a  dramatic  potential.  Nevertheless,  the  CAL  environment  causes  other 
problems.  One  ol  the  major  disadvantages  in  conventional  CAL  environment  is  ilic  lack  of  social  interaction.  It 
was  argued  that  learning  environments  wiili  various  degrees  of  scKial  context  would  affect  learners'  motives, 
v/hich.  in  turn,  will  have  differential  effects  on  learners'  performance  (Berlyne,  1978).  In  tlie  present  study,  the 
effects  of  three  learning  environments  with  various  degrees  of  scKial  exposure  on  learning  perfonnance  were 
exjunincd. 


A  totjd  of  four  pjiirs  of  comparison  on  learning  effects  were  examined  in  this  study: 

self-directed  learning  vs.  ccx')perative  learning, 
self-diiected  ieaniing  vs.  competitive  learning,  and, 
C(K>perative  learning  vs.  competitive  learning. 

In  cooperative  and  competitive  groups,  subjects  know  and  can  see  each  others  during  the  experiment, 
whereas  in  self-directed  lejuning  group,  subjects  took  ;m  independent  study  via  computer.  It  is  assumed  that 
subjects  all  acquire  with  appropriate  entry  ability  levels  to  leani.  Due  to  the  environmental  constraints,  the 
experiment  was  held  in  two  continuous  days,  only  six  subjects  look  tlie  experiment  on  the  same  day. 


Both  the  pre-lest  and  post-test  scores  in  tliree  groups  did  not  show  a  significant  differences.  That  mains  all 
subjects  were  wiiii  the  siuwc  entry  ability  level,  mid  tliere  were  no  significant  treatment  effects.  It  was  also  found 
that  more  subjects  preferred  to  leani  in  the  competitive  environment  than  in  the  other  two  environments.  In 
addition,  it  was  found  from  survey  that  most  subjects  would  like  to  learn  with  companions  who  are  better  tlian 
himself/herself.  This  is  an  interesting  finding  which  may  be  unique  to  Chinese  culture.  It  is  then  suggested  for 
future  study  to  do  homogeneous-ability  grouping  within  treatments  for  maintaining  subjects'  optimal  motivation. 

The  other  important  finding  is  that  in  the  cooperative  learning  environment,  subjects  seldom  exchange 
opinions  witli  tiieir  partners  by  typing  in  text  to  the  communication  window.  Another  finding  is  that  not  many 
subjects  in  the  competitive  group  sensed  tlie  pressure  of  time  limit.  In  other  words,  subjects  in  tlie  competitive 
and  ccK)perative  learning  environments  were  actually  in  the  self-directed  learning  environment.  It  is  no  wonder 
there  existed  no  significant  difference  in  piist-test  scores. 

Researches  of  the  dilTerent  lainiing  models*  effects  on  Ieaniing  perfonnance  and  on  motivation  have  been  a 
lot,  the  results  are  not  consistent  -  some  are  even  contradictory.  How  to  chw^se  representiitive  lejiming  mcxlels 
with  significant  factors  operating  inside  is  still  a  big  challenge.  The  study  serves  as  a  pilot  one  for  future 
deliberation.  By  building  up  such  a  distributed  s(KiaI  learning  environment  with  multimedia  support,  it  is  the 
researcher's  iiope  to  provide  a  prototype  for  fuimisiic  learning  environment  and  bring  impacts  on  education 
revolution  in  the  coming  centuries. 


DESIGN  METHODS 


DISCUSSIONS  AND  CONCLUSION 
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Does  Maths  CAL  Help  Third- World  Students  ? 


N.L.O.  COWLEY,  G.DE  V.  and  M.M.  DE  KOCK,  and  D.J.  KRIEL 
Dept.  of  Computer  Science, 
University  of  Port  Elizabeth  (UPE),  P.O,  Box  1600,  Port  Elizabeth.  6000.  South  Africa 

The  project  aimed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  computer  assisted  learning  (CAL)  in  supporting  the  ma- 
thematics education  of  students  from  the  disadvantaged  communities  (mainly  Black)  at  a  supplementary 
education  Centre,  called  Ethembeni  ('Place  of  Hope').  For  various  reasons  the  quality  of  education  in 
most  Black  schools  in  South  Africa  has  been  and  still  is  very  poor.  The  Centre  is  building  the  learning 
culture  essential  for  academic  progress  and  its  students  are  highly  motivated,  self-disciplined,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  desire  to  learn.  The  Centre  is  mainly  funded  by  business.  In  order  to  help  larger  numbers  of 
students  the  Centre  considered  CAL  and  approached  us  to  advise  them  on  starting  a  CAL  facility,  assist 
in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  systems,  monitor  and  support  the  implementation  of  a  CAL  facility,  and 
provide  ongoing  support  thereafter. 

A  team  of  researchers  from  the  Depts  of  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  at  UPE  evaluated  two 
candidate  maths  CAL  systems  experimentally.  One  of  the  systems  is  a  locally-developed  specialist  maths 
CAL  system  and  the  other  an  internationally  known  content-generic  system.  Both  systems  provided 
course  management  facilities.  The  140  11th  grade  students  enrolled  for  a  maths  course  at  Ethembeni, 
were  used  for  the  project.  From  this  population,  3  groups  of  40  students  each  was  chosen  by  stratified 
sampling;  one  each  for  the  two  CAL  systems  mentioned  and  one  as  a  control  group.  The  stratification 
was  based  on  a  standard  pretest  score,  gender,  age  and  school. 

All  groups  attended  maths  classes  at  Ethembeni  for  the  duration  of  the  course  (7  weeks).  The  control 
group  received  no  CAL.  One  experimental  group  attended  the  CAL  lessons  on  Friday  afternoons  and  the 
other  on  Saturday  mornings  for  a  session  of  three  hours.  The  same  topics  were  covered  in  both  groups, 
surds,  and  The  CAL  systems  presented  the  students  with  problems,  marked  their  answers,  recorded  tlicir 
responses  and  provided  help  when  necessary,  BUT  the  students  worked  out  the  problems  themselves 
on  paper.  Thus  they  remained  independent  problem-solvers,  capable  of  functioning  without  computer 
support..  We  also  played  music  while  the  students  worked.  They  enjoyed  this  very  much  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  affect  their  ability  to  concentrate.  They  solved  math  problems  while  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

Finally  the  student  attitudes  towards  the  hardware,  CAL  systems  and  courseware  used  and  tlio  project 
administration  were  evaluated  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  Learning  outcomes  were  evaluated  by  means 
of  an  end-of-course  test  written  by  all  the  students.  This  test  was  set  and  marked  by  the  maths  teachers 
at  Ethembeni  and  moderated  by  the  research  team. 

Both  experimental  groups  learned  to  use  the  interfaces  of  the  CAL  systems  surprisingly  quickly, 
becoming  competent  after  one  three-hour  session  despite  the  fact  that  the  students  were  initially  all 
computer-naive.  The  students  proceeded  at  their  own  individuahsed  learning  tempos.  The  bright  students 
rushed  ahead,  while  slower  learners  were  not  demoralised  by  being  left  behind  by  the  others.  The  students 
experienced  the  CAL  systems  as  non-threatening  and  relaxing  to  work  with,  and  had  very  positive 
attitudes  towards  the  project,  and  tiie  use  of  CAL  in  teaching  matiiumatics.  Wo  wire  astonishoJ  to 
observe  that  the  students  were  able  to  concentrate  and  work  for  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Student  responses  were  positive  to  all  the  closed  response  questions.  They  did  not  mind  doing  the 
course  in  English,  although  it  was  their  second  or  third  language.  The  major  sources  of  complaints  were 
the  sandwiches  they  received  and  the  impatient  bus  drivers! 

The  statistical  results  showed  that  the  null  hypothesis,  viz  that  the  use  of  CAL  does  not  improve  the 
mathematics  competence  of  the  students  at  Ethembeni,  can  be  rejected  with  a  confidence  linnt  of 
in  the  case  of  one  group.  Although  the  other  group  also  showed  improvement  it  was  not  significant.  A 
detailed  report  of  the  project  and  the  findings  is  available  (internal  report  no.  94/02).  The  team  has 
learned  a  lot  about  the  practical  aspects  of  running  a  CAL  facility,  how  to  study  the  interactions  of 
students  with  CAL  .software  and  the  nature  and  needs  of  disadvantaged  learners.  After  the  experiment 
ended,  it  w?is  decided  in  consultation  with  Ethembeni  to  continue  and  expand  the  program  with  the 
objective  of  educational  upliftment  of  both  students  and  teachers. 


Co-Learning  at  a  distance  : 
FIRST  trial  of  an  integrated  learning  environment 
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In  our  educational  Institute,  we  are  tr>'ing  to  enhance  Open  Learning  [JOHN  93|.  Wc  take  inlo  account  the 
idea  that  learning  is  a  social  process  |RESN  91],  It  is  based  upon  a  certain  type  of  "mediation",  as  Vvgotskv 
said. 

So.  we  propose  iw  o  types  of  mediation,  through  two  classes  of  resource  : 

-  human  resources  :  teacher,  tutor,  expert  and  learners  together  whose  relations  are  based  on  the  "socio- 
cogniti\  e  conflict"  that  W.  Doise  defines  as  a  constructive  interaction  between  peers  (DOIS  84): 

-  technical  resources  :  we  ha\  c  built  a  multimedia  environment  for  education  within  the  European  Deltn 
Co-Learn  project  |DERY  93I|V1EV  93|. 

One  of  the  four  prototypes,  nan^ed  RTMConf  pro\  ides  a  group  of  students  with  an  integrated  learning 
environment.  The  learning  acii\  ity  is  supported  by  a  platform  for  the  collaborative  work  (CSCW).  The  system 
is  designed  for  a  small  group  of  participants  using  the  metaphor  of  a  virtual  meeting  classroom. 

The  experiment 

The  students  have  to  solve  together  a  mathematical  problem  using  the  dilTercnt  tools  of  the  RTMConf ;  the 
public  window,  the  telepointer.  the  opinion  collector,  the  time  manager,  the  audio  tool  and  the  welcomer  tool 
They  communicate  together  through  PC  stations  under  Windo^^s  3.1.  These  stations  are  connected  to  a  server 
by  ISDN  (Integrated  Ser\  ices  Data  Network)  and  include  an  audio  channel.  They  were  four  students  sites  (with 
four  students  in  each  sites)  and  a  teacher  site. 

Results 


The  e.xpcriinentalion  \alidated  the  physical  architecture  in  terms  of  performance  and  usability  of  the 
dirferenl  used  networks  and  tools.  The  metaphor  also  seems  to  be  correct  and  the  proposed  tools  effectix  ely  help 
the  communication  between  learners.  The  teacher  must  help  the  learners  to  use  the  right  one.  adapted  to  their 
current  task. 

The  audio  channel  is  neccssarv  to  establish  a  good  and  rapid  of  the  task  and  the  coordination. 

But  for  the  usabflity  of  the  system,  we  ha\  e  seen  that  to  put  more  than  two  students  by  site  was  an  error.  The 
teachers  need  to  manage  simultaneously  a  great  number  of  information  (technical  and  pedagogical).  They 
should  also  change  their  usual  mode  of  teaching  to  benefit  from  the  system.  So,  we  have  to  plan  a  good 
formation  of  teachers  who  w  ill  conduct  some  Co-Learn  session. 
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Mathematica  as  a  Coigecture  Making  and  a  Multimedia  Tool 
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latroductioQ 

Today  many  university  instructors  eM:ross  the  world  are  integrating  computer  algebra  systems 
(CAS)  into  their  mathematics  curriculums.  One  of  their  goals  is  to  make  the  subject  matter  more 
appealing  to  the  student.  The  wide  availability  of  the  CAS  has  indeed  revitalized  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  as  well  as  the  research.  If  used  the  right  way,  it  has  a  big  potential  of  exploring  every 
corner  of  a  curious  student's  mind,  giving  him  ample  opportunities  to  form,  test,  and  prove 
mathematical  conjectures  (de  Alwis,  1993). 

The  popular  CAS  include,  Mathematica,  Maple,  Derive,  MficSyma,  Theorist,  Reduce  and 
muMath.  However,  in  this  paper  we  will  concentrate  only  on  Mathematica.  It  is  a  CAS  that  can  be 
used  as  a  numerical  or  symbolic  calculator,  a  tool  for  graphing,  or  as  a  visualization  system  to 
analyze  data.  One  of  the  biggest  strengths  of  Mathematica  is  its  powerful  built-in  programming 
language.  This  provides  an  ideal  tool  for  forming  and  testing  conjectures  of  mathematical  or  physical 
phenomena.  By  combining  the  Mathematica  programming  language  with  its  animation  and  sound 
capabilities,  one  can  make  mathematics  spring  into  life!  For  example,  in  the  subsequent  sections,  we 
will  observe  projectiles  moving  through  the  sky  emitting  various  sounds  and  dynamic  models  for 
world  population  growth.  These  are  excellent  examples  on  how  to  use  Mathematica  as  a  multimedia 
studio.  Not  only  that,  we  will  also  discover  some  useful  theorems  in  the  process.  Our  students  will 
definitely  be  inspired  by  mathematics  taught  and  presented  this  way.  Consequently,  they  will  he  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  subject  more. 

What  we  have  used  is  Mathematica  standard  version  2.0  on  a  Macintosh  1 1  fx  platform  running  at 
a  clock  speed  of  40  MHz.  Some  good  references  on  Mathematica  are  (Wagon,  1991)  and  (Wolfram, 
1991). 

The  Motion  of  a  Projectile  with  and  without  Air  Resistance 

Consider  the  motion  of  a  projectile  fired  from  the  origin  (0,0)  with  a  velocity  v  ft/sec  at  an  angle 
0  radians  with  the  horizontal.  Let  (z,y)  be  its  position  at  time  t  seconds  and  g  he  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity  in  ft/sec^.  Then  in  the  absence  of  air  resistance,  its  equations  of  motion  are  given  by 
X  =  vCos{0)t  and  y  =  vSin{0)t  -  gt^ /2  (Symon,  1971).  By  eliminating  ^  between  the  above  two 
equations,  one  can  obtain  the  equation  of  the  trajectory  of  the  motion 
y{x)  =  xTan{0)  -  gx*^ /{2v^Cos^{0)),  which  is  a  parabola.  In  a  typical  calculus  class  one  usually 
does  not  consider  the  motion  with  air  resistance  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  equations  of  motion. 
However,  with  a  powerful  CAS  like  Mathematica,  students  can  analyze  this  motion  as  well.  Let  m  be 
the  mass  of  the  projectile.  As  given  in  (Symon,  1971),  one  popular  model  is  to  assume  that  at  any 
time  the  frictional  force  due  to  air  is  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity  at  that  time.  By  denoting 
this  constant  of  proportionality  by  6,  one  can  show  that  the  equations  of  moti6n  are  given  by 

Kliininating  t  between  these  last  two  ('(juations  and  donoling  y  by  !/^jy(^)^  one  obtains  the  trajectory 
of  the  motion  with  air  resistance 
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Using  these  equations^  one  can  write  a  Mathematica  program  to  simulate  the  motion  of  a  projectile 
with  and  without  air  resistance  in  the  same  set  of  axes.  In  the  actual  presentation,  one  can  observe 
the  motion  of  two  projectiles,  one  in  solid  red  (without  air  resistance)  and  the  other  in  dashed  blue 
(with  air  resistance).  On  the  top  of  each  graph,  one  can  see  the  current  time  and  the  position  of  each 
projectile.  Not  only  that,  accompanied  with  every  movement  of  the  projectile,  one  can  also  hear  an 
interesting  sound.  At  the  very  bottom,  the  maxinmm  heights  and  the  ranges  of  the  projectiles  are 
displayed.  One  can  export  a  few  frames  of  this  animation  to  a  graphic  program  such  as  Canvas, 
Within  Canvas,  one  can  start  editing  these  frames.  One  can  also  import  images  from  popular  Clip 
Art  packages  and  then  do  the  nnal  editing  within  Canvas.  Then  import  the  final  edited  frames  back 
into  Mathematica. 

World  Population  Growth  -  Exponential  and  Logistic  Models 

Let  us  consider  two  models  for  world  population  growth.  According  to  the  exponential  model, 
one  assumes  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  population  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
individuals  in  the  population  at  that  time  (Ross,  1989).  Let  t  denote  the  time  in  years,  and  P{t) 
denote  the  population  at  time  L   This  means  that  dP{t)/dt  =  k^Pit)  for  some  constant  ibp  It  can 

be  easily  verified  that  the  solution  of  this  differential  equation  is  P{t)  =  P{0)e^^^  where  P(0) 

denotes  the  initial  population.  The  exponential  model  seems  to  work  very  well  over  a  short  period  of 
time  for  human  populations  and  also  for  certain  mammalian  species  under  certain  conditions. 
However,  it  is  unrealistic  for  longer  periods  of  time.  The  logistic  model  is  proven  to  be  more 
satisfactory  for  restricted  environments  with  a  limited  amount  of  food  supply.  In  such  an 
environment,  let  M  denote  the  maximal  population.  The  logistic  model  assumes  that  the  growth  rate 
dP{t)/dt  is  directly  proportional  to  P{t){M  -  P(t))  (Ross,  1989).  Hence  one  can  write  that 
dP{t)/dt  =  ^2^(0(^^  -  ^(0)    for  some  constant         One  can  also  show  that  the  solution  of  this 

differential  equation  is  given  by  P{t)  =  P{0)M/[P(0)  +  (M  -  P(0))e  "  ^i^^].  This  equation  implies 

that  lirn  P{t)  =  M,  Therefore,  unlike  the  exponential  model,  the  logistic  model  is  more  realistic. 

Based  on  the  above  equations,  one  can  write  a  Mathematica  program  to  simulate  the  world 
population  growth.  In  the  actual  presentation,  one  can  observe  two  graphs  climbing  up  as  the  time  t 
increases,  one  in  dashed  red  representing  the  exponential  model  and  the  other  in  solid  green 
representing  the  logistic  model.  The  current  year  and  the  total  populations  predicted  by  the  models 
are  also  displayed.  One  can  also  use  the  graphic  program  Canvas  and  a  Clip  Art  package  to  create 
images  of  a  big  metropolis  and  import  them  back  into  our  animation.  This  is  a  prime  example  on 
how  to  use  Mathematica  as  a  multimedia  studio. 
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One  of  the  most  praised  qualities  of  computer  assisted  training  (CAT)  is  its  ability  to  deliver  individualized 
tniining.  In  CAT,  the  pace  of  individual  learning  is  not  determined  by  the  learning  group's  average,  or  maximum, 
or  minimum  learning  pace.  It  adapts  to  the  individual's  capabilities.  Even  the  content  can  be  tailored  to  the 
individual's  background  knowledge  and  personal  training  needs. 

Current  state-of-ihe  art  CAT  systems  support  individualization  of  the  training  process  by  allowing  free  or 
flexible  navigation  within  the  training  content,  as  opposed  to  a  rigid  linear  content  presentation  controlled  by  the 
computer.  However,  this  flexibility  imposes  an  additional  burden  on  both  the  instructional  designer  and  the  learner. 
For  example,  the  instructor  must  decide  the  appropriate  sequencing  of  exercises  according  to  the  successes  and 
fjiilures  of  the  learner.  Or  the  learner  must  explore  the  whole  training  content  and  decide  what  is  appropriate. 

We  present  a  method  for  reducing  the  effort  and  complexity  of  designing  and  delivering  individualized 
trjiining  based  upon  the  automatic  assessment  of  the  learner's  expertise.  The  method  induces,  from  cmprical  data, 
the  learning  order  of  knowlege  units  (KU — they  can  represent  mastery  of  concepts  or  skills).  This  ordering  is 
thereafter  used  to  infer  an  individual's  knowledge  state  (see  Falmagne  e(  al..  1990,  for  the  cognitive  foundiiiions 
of  this  method).  Through  a  sampling  of  a  person's  knowledge  state,  the  system  assesses  the  probability  that  this 
person  knows  any  given  KU.  The  application  of  such  method  to  adiiptive  CAT  systems  iire  numerous. 

We  built  a  system  for  an  adaptive  questionnaire  based  upon  this  method.  A  question  represents  a  KU.  Every 
time  a  user  iinswers  a  question,  theprobability  of  correctly  answering  each  other  question  is  updated  automaticidly, 
according  to  a  success  or  a  failure,  based  upon  the  empirically  derived  ordering  of  questions  (which  constitutes 
a  partial  order).  The  ability  to  use  this  information  for  adaptive  puiposes  is  shown  in  a  mode  where  the  system 
chooses  the  most  informative  question  (based  upon  a  question's  expected  viilue  of  entropy  reduction  given  :ui 
miswer).  If  the  user  correctly  answers  the  questions  chosen  by  the  system,  the  degree  of  question  difticulty 
lends  to  increase  gradujilly.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  user  fails  systematiciilly,  the  degree  of  difficulty  will  tend  to 
decrease.  For  example,  we  constructed  an  adaptive  questionnaire  on  UNIX.  The  automatic  assessment  module 
was  initiiilized  with  data  from  20  subjects.  The  following  sequences  represent  the  mciui  fiiilure  rate  of  questions 
presented  to  the  user  for  successive  successes  and  failures  respectively: 

Questions'  mean  fiiilure  rate  for  consecutive  successes:     33%,  4X%,  617( ,  579?  .  S  r/r ,  76'/^ , ... 
Questions'  mean  f.iilure  rate  for  consecutive  failures:       33%,  48%,  249(^  W/r,  247< ,  24%, ... 
Moreover,  the  user's  global  score  will  rapidly  rise  with  the  above  successes  and  drop  with  failures: 
User's  globiil  score  with  consecutive  successes:    61  %,  69%,  72%,  77%,  8 1  % .  M7( , ... 
User's  globid  score  with  consecutive  failures:      617o,  54%,  51%,  49%,  47%,  45%, ... 
Without  the  inference  power  from  the  automatic  assessment,  the  resulting  scores  at  the  end  of  the  above  sequences 
of  questions  would  correspond  to  64%  instead  of  84%  for  successes,  and  58%  instead  of  45^/  for  failures. 

vSystematic  vjilidxitions  of  the  method  for  correctly  assessing  an  individujil's  knowledge  slate  were  perfomed 
in  a  number  of  different  experiments  on  the  knowledge  of  WordPerfect™  texl-editing  commands  (Desmjirms  et  al.» 
1 993:  Desmiirais  and  Liu,  1993).  These  results  showed  that,  for  cxjunplc,  a  close  to  perfect  knowledge  assessment 
was  inferred  jifter  siimpling  70%  of  a  subject's  knowledge  state,  iind  that  smnpling  509^  of  the  knowledge  state 
would  reduce  the  standard  error  score  of  estimates  to  alK)ut  half  of  the  error  score  without  inferences.  Tlie  method 
thus  successfully  reduced  the  number  of  questions  that  needed  to  be  asked  to  assess  a  subject's  score. 
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When  students  attempt  to  leani  by  doing,  ihey  will  get  stuck.  If  a  human  guide  is  available,  the  student  can 
receive  the  support  he  or  she  needs  to  get  moving  again.  We  call  this  kind  of  support  a  procedural  nudge,  A 
student  who  is  learning  by  doing  in  a  computer-based  environment  has  an  even  greater  need  for  a  procedural 
nudge.  For  mciximum  learning  to  take  place,  the  student  should  receive  just  enough  of  a  push  or  guidance  to 
get  past  the  sticking  point  without  being  explicitly  told  the  answer.  In  addition  to  providing  the  right  kind  of 
help,  designers  should  consider  the  personality  traits  students  may  attribute  to  the  tutor  A  clear,  consistent 
personality  enables  the  learner  to  appropriately  interpret  and  use  the  procedural  nudge.  We  have  observed  the 
following  five  human  personality  types  providing  procedural  nudges  within  computer-based  learning 
envircMiments. 

Tlic  Eajjer  Expert  understands  the  domain,  knows  the  student's  problem,  is  smart,  and,  because  it  doesn't  have 
Uie  patience  to  guide  die  student  to  the  answer,  it  simply  gives  the  student  the  answer.  While  it  is  probably  the 
most  typical  kind  of  assistance  currently  available  within  educational  software,  it  rarely  results  in  learning. 

A  (^atnin);  Genius  also  understands  tlie  domain,  knows  the  problem,  is  smart,  but  seldom  gives  direct  answers. 
This  personality  provides  the  student  with  vague  hints  and  ambiguous  answers.  The  Gaming  Genius  is  usually 
implemented  to  give  just  enough  information  to  get  the  student  moving  again.  The  student,  however, 
perceives  that  the  Gaming  Genius  is  toying  with  the  student  and  enjoys  seeing  the  student  struggle. 

The  Fallible  Colleague  may  or  may  not  understand  the  domain  or  the  problem,  requiring  the  student  to 
carefully  evaluate  any  advice  he  or  she  receives.  Tliis  personality  has  good  intentions,  offering  many  solutions 
or  tuiswers,  yet  some  answers  are  wrong.  One  pedagogic  advantage  is  that  the  tutor  can  give  the  answer 
without  fear  of  giving  it  away,  since  the  student  will  not  be  completely  confident  that  the  answer  is  correct. 

The  Clever  Confidant  does  not  understand  the  domain  nor  does  it  know  the  problem,  but  it  is  smju-t.  The 
Clever  Confidant  knows  how  to  reason  about  problems  in  general  and  ask  questions  the  student  should  ask  him 
or  herself.  The  advantage  here  is  that  the  Clever  Confidant  begins  to  model  the  behavior  the  student  should  be 
exhibiting  in  the  problem-solving  process. 

A  Blind  Brain  understands  the  domain,  is  smart,  but  does  not  know  tlic  student's  problem.  Witii  this 
personality  the  student  is  forced  to  conceptualize  his  or  her  problem  before  the  tutor  cm  help.  Any  miswcr  the 
Blind  Brain  provides  is  only  as  good  as  the  conceptualization  the  student  provides.  Unlike  the  Fallible 
Colleague,  the  appropriateness  of  the  advice  is  not  random,  but  dependent  on  the  student's  ability  to  understand 
and  communicate  the  problem. 

All  of  these  personalities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eager  Expert,  can  provide  a  procedund  nudge.  Assuming 
tiie  personiUities  are  implemented  in  a  clear  and  consistent  manner,  each  will  encourage  the  leiuiicr  to  develop 
different  problem  solving  skills:  Gmning  Genius  -  making  inferences;  FiUliblc  Colleague  -  judging  the  validity 
of  diita;  Clever  Confidant  -  asking  oneself  the  right  kind  of  questions;  Blind  Brain  -  conceptualizing  tlic 
problem.  Bodi  Clever  Confidant  and  Blind  Bram  have  the  additional  advantage  of  accomplishing  these 
pedagogical  goiUs  without  annoying  the  learner. 
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The  variety  of  programming  paradigms  widely  used  in  practical  situations  stresses  the  importance 
of  building  computing  environments  aimed  at  helping  students  acquire  the  capability  to  computationally 
model  problems  independently  of  a  specific  language.  Moreover,  if  such  environments  are  endowed  with 
the  capability  of  automatically  producing  code  in  different  languages  (i.e.  imperative,  logic,  functional, 
etc..),  students  are  operatively  motivated  to  study  modelling  problems,  and  are  provided  with  a  tool  for 
rapid  prototyping  on  different  programming  schemes.  On  this  basis  we  have  designed  a  system,  called 
MEMO-n,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  teaching/learning  of  programming  with  University  students.  A  pro- 
totype version  of  the  system  runs  on  IBM/486  under  SCO-Unix  operating  system. 

MEMO-II  is  a  programming  environment  which  allows  the  user  to  build  programs  from  formal 
specifications  via  interaction  with  the  system.  The  process  of  generating  a  program  from  a  specification 
is  carried  out  by  the  system. 

To  help  students  understand  ihe  different  processes  intervening  in  the  building  of  programs,  thai  is 
how  a  model  is  built  and  modified,  how  interesting  conjectures  are  made  and  verified,  how  a  representa- 
tion can  be  derived,  MEMO-II  places  a  scries  of  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  user.  Via  the  facilities, 
the  user  autonomously  decides  about  the  specification  to  be  explored,  formulates  properties  which  must 
be  verified  and  the  knowledge  to  be  used  in  the  proof,  establishes  which  links  with  mathenuitical  struc- 
tures should  be  analysed,  decides  which  tests  must  be  carried  out.  The  system  helps  the  user  in  this 
activity  by  guiding  him  in  the  description  ol  the  specification,  by  verifying  its  adequacy  with  respect  to 
feasibility,  by  giving  proof  of  the  properties  indicated  by  the  student  and  by  deriving  programs  from 
specifications. 

The  pnx:ess  is  carried  out  interactively;  the  facilities  of  the  system  are  accessed  through  com- 
mands. An  algebraic  specification  oriented  language,  a  validator  of  specification,  an  automatic  translator 
and  a  theorem  prover  are  the  core  of  the  system.  A  broad  analysis  of  the  technical  organisation  of  the 
system  and  its  components  can  be  found  in  [Antoy  et  al.  1993]. 

From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  based  on  three  main  observations:  it  is  commonly 
acknowledged  that  we  need  efficient  ways  to  teach  abstraction;  leaching  modelling  contcxtually  with  a 
language  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  conceptual  and  technical  processes 
leading  to  solve  a  problem  computationally;  ilic  amount  of  time  and  effort  needed  to  build  computer  sys- 
tems devoted  to  teaching  problem  solving  suggest  making  them  applicable  in  a  variety  of  educational 
contexts.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  we  propose  using  systems  endowed  with  the  following 
features:  1)  to  support  a  variety  of  programming  languages  in  order  to  be  applied  to  several  educational 
contexts;  2)  to  place  at  students'  disposal  a  series  of  tools  for  the  development  and  testing  of  fonmal 
specifications,  independently  of  a  particular  programming  paradigm;  3)  to  grant  the  user  facilities  for 
producing  effective  programs  focusing  his  attention  on  the  cognitive  aspects  of  programming  rather  than 
on  the  technical  ones. 

[Anloy  et  al.  1993]  Antoy,  S.,  Forcheri,  P.,  Molfmo,  M.T.,  Schenone  C.  (1993).  A  uniform  approach  to 
deduction  and  automatic  implementation.  In  Design  and  implementation  of  symbolic  computation  sys- 
tems. Fitch  J.  (ed.),  Springer-Verlag,  132-141. 
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Xi^an  Jiaotong  U nwersity  ySII aanxiyChinayl\Q^\^ 

The  Hypertext  and  multimedia  information  is  merging  into  the  hypermedia  at  the  present.  A  hy- 
permedia _  based  courseware  developing  environment,  HCDE,  has  been  developed  and  implemented  at 
Xi'an  Jiactong  University.  The  main  functions  and  features  of  HCDE  are  as  follows; 

1.  HCDE  provides  the  multimedia  information  interfaces  in  the  low  cost  hardware  environ- 
ment ,  so  U  can  be  popularized  easily.  These  interfaces  can  link  the  hypertext  nodes  with  the  text, 
graphics  /  image,  animation  and  the  Chinese  speech.  They  are  constructed  by  software  technology 
without  sjpeech  card,  video  _ card  and  other  special  heirdware. 

2.  A  novel  "bus  oriented"  message  driving  control  model  in  HAE  is  designed  for  increasing  the 
independence  of  modules  ,  extensibility  and  maintainability.  HCDE  consists  of  the  Hypermedia  Au- 
thoring Environment  (HAE)  and  a  ToolBox  which  includes  five  special  tools.  HAE  includes  12  object 
classes  (or  called  modulus)  to  organize  all  forms  of  information  into  the  card  of  hypertext  and  auto- 
matically generates  a  hypermedia  courseware  by  defined  15  messages  driving  .  The  sending  message 
and  control  transfer  take  place  on  the  message  queues,  exchanging  information  between  the  modules 
occur  indirectly. 

3.  HCDE  is  a  non  _  programming  opening  environment  for  teachers  and  allows  them  to  write 
the  courseware  script  in  English  or  Chinese  by  simple  authoring  rules  (  only  16  control  symbols  as  pre- 
fixes of  the  objects  )  rather  than  in  programming  way.  The  tools  have  friendly  HCI  and  detailed  help 
information.  The  efficiency  of  developing  courseware  can  be  raised  tens  times. 

4.  HCDE  supports  courseware  engineering,  creates  knowledge  base  of  ITS  and  student  model. 
It  also  supports  interactive  teaching  applications,  instructional  path  control  by  logical  lock.  A  good 
navigation  algorithm  is  designed  to  avoided  the  lose  — way'  problem  ,  in  the  meantime,  deadlock 
problem  has  been  solved. 

5.  The  object  oriented  method  and  self  adaptive  are  adopted  in  HAE  to  realize  the  compati- 
bility, tallorabllity  and  adaptivity  of  system.  A  new  and  original  speech  signal  compression  algorithm 
ZBCOMP  on  Chinese  Speech  Synthesis  System  and  the  new  ideas  about  generating  animation  are 
achieved.  HCDE  was  developed  in  BORLAND  C+^  3.  0,  running  on  IBM  _  PC  with  80x86  CPU, 
VGA,  HDO20M)  and  LOUDSPEAKER.  The  system  owns  Chinese  character  library,  supports 
mouse  and  keyboard.  It  has  been  used  to  develop  courseware, electrical  document  and  knowledge  base 
of  ITS  at  more  than  ten  universities. 
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Mathematical  Objects 
in  a  Visual  Interactive  Environment : 
MOVIE 
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Cognitive  and  social  sciences  have  pointed  out  some  fondamenta!  caracteristics  on  the  nature  of 
learning  (Pea,  1992) ; 

-  the  development  of  intelligence  is  actively  constructed  by  the  individual, 

-  learning  is  situated  in  a  community  of  practice, 

-  learning  is  a  process  of  communication  between  human  beings, 

-  learning  aims  to  everyone's  autonomy  and  cooperation. 

According  this  results,  a  mediatized  learning  environment  must  provide  two  essential  functionalities  : 
«•  it  must  provide  the  learners  with  an  interaclif  and  shared  workspace,  ll  is  the  field  of  the  action  and  of  the 
observation. 

-  it  must  enable  and  case  the  conversation  about  the  action  in  real  time  and  afler^vnrd.  It  is  the  field  of  the 
communication  and  of  the  negocialion  of  meaning. 

We  arc  developing  such  an  environment,  galled  MOVIE,  for  learning  mathematics.  MOVIE  is  a  visual 
interactive  environment  for  the  calculus.  The  objects  of  MOVIE  are  all  kinds  of  usual  objects  (price  lags, 
gauges,  clocks...)  or  mathematical  objects  (formulae,  graphs,  figures...)  it  is  possible  to  calculate  with. 

Composed  objects  are  built  by  copy  and  by  paste  of  basic  objects.  For  the  calculus  we  use  a  v  isual 
formalism  wich  extends  the  algebraic  coding  to  a  third  dimension,  according  to  a  spatial  syntax. 

MOVIE  is  thought  from  scratch  for  the  collaborative  work  :  the  learners  put  on  the  shared  workspace 
the  objects  they  are  appropriate  to  the  studied  problem.  These  one  arc  given  to  everybody's  action. 

MOVIE  is  mullimclaphors  :  the  one  of  the  direct  manipulation  and  the  one  of  the  language  coexist  for 
the  managing  of  the  calculus. 

MOVIE  is  multimedia  :  the  change  of  standpoint  on  the  calculus  can  enable  cincniatical  animations. 

MOVIE  is  multiagcnls  .  \vc  can  put  agents  in  the  environment.  They  relieve  human  operators  in  some 
tedious  tasks. 

We  have  developed  a  first  proiot\'pc  in  Smalltalk  80  (Gers,  1993). 
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Glucomedia:  How  to  integrate  multimedia  enviromnents 
&  ITSs  through  advisory  strategies  and  learner  modelling 
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The  combination  of  multimedia  enviromnents  with  ITS  takes  advantage  of  the  various  ways  the  information 
can  be  processed.  The  information  is  related  to  the  facets  of  the  content  to  be  learnt  but  it  is  also  related  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  learner.  Interaction  is  possible  when  the  progression  through  the  available  network 
of  information  depends  on  what  the  system  knows  about  the  learner. 

The  concept  of  signiflcant  interaction 

An  intelligent  system  has  the  ability  to  reason  about  the  direction  which  the  learning  interaction  should  take 
at  any  given  moment.  The  accuracy  of  the  model  that  is  used  to  adapt  the  interaction  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  inferences  that  can  be  made  by  the  system  regarding  the  learner's  cognitive  abilities,  needs,  believes  and 
strategies.  Significant  interaction  occurs  when  the  information  is  interpretable  by  the  learner  in  terms  of 
meaningful  units  of  information  that  can  modify  the  learner's  representations  or  motivate  him/her  to  go  further. 
The  learner  is  thus  participating  in  a  multi-modal  transaction  defined  as  exchange  cycles  of  information,  more 
or  less  meaningful,  to  generate  significance  or  understanding  of  a  phenomenon  or  a  particular  state  (Merrill, 
Li  Zhongmin  &  Jones  Mark,  1991).  The  main  pedagogical  issue  is  to  give  the  learner  more  control  over  its 
interaction  with  the  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  the  system  to  adapt  its  interventions  during  the 
learning  session. 

In  the  design  of  environments  based  on  significant  interaction,  three  dimensions  are  interwined: 

-  The  intervention  level:  The  systems  interacts  significantly  with  the  learner  at  different  levels:  perceptive^ 
transactional y  cognitive y  pedagogical  and  evaluative. 

-  The  structural  components:  Objectives  describe  expected  representations  to  be  set  up  though  the  use  of 
various  strategies. 

-  The  quality  criteria:  Every  component,  at  every  level,  should  be  deary  coherent  and  relevant;  it  includes 
some  analogy  (denotative  and  connotative),  some  redundancy  (density  of  information)  and  some  degree  of 
leamer*s  control. 

An  example:  GLUCOMEDIA 

The  main  objective  of  Glucomedia  is  to  motivate,  inform  and  teach  patients  who  suffer  from  diabetes  to 
improve  their  control  over  the  desease.  The  system  presents  day  life  situations  which  call  for  a  decision  from 
the  patient.  At  any  time,  according  to  the  evolution  of  patient's  knowledge,  Glucomedia  can  complexify  the 
situation  presented,  incorporating  new  elements  that  may  force  the  patient  to  revise  his/her  previous  decision 
or  to  make  new  ones.  The  intelligent  learning  environment  is  based  on  two  qualitative  models:  free  exploration 
and  apprenticeship.  The  multimedia  components  of  Glucomedia  have  been  integrated  in  the  knowledge  base. 
The  multimedia  functions  can  be  activated  by  the  advisor  in  conjunction  with  the  evolution  of  the  learner's 
knowledge. 
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The  lessons  of  user  trials  on  the  development 
of  a  Hypermedia  Learning  Environment 
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We  have  been  developing  a  Hypermedia  learning  environment  based  on  the  Constructivisl  model  of  teaching 
for  several  years  now  (Gill  93).  From  our  own  observations  and  also  those  in  other  institutions  we  recognise 
that  many  students  hold  deep  misconceptions,  and  incorrect  models  of  many  physical  laws,  such  a^.  Newton^s 
Laws  of  iMotion  (Osborne  &  Freyberg,  85).  We  have  implemented  the  constructivist  model  within  a 
HyperCard^'^  based  system  which  allows  the  user  to  branch  and  follow  non-linear  routes  of  learning  with 
extensive  multimedia  support  for  this  particular  topic.  We  have  been  experimenting  with  these  principles  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  and  have  developed  four  discrete  systems  to  date.  We  are  committed  to  an  on-going 
testing  of  the  system,  in  order  to  gain  important  feedback,  which  is  tremendously  important  in  educational 
software  development.  Our  systems  have  been  successfully  tested  at  the  Department  of  Design,  Brunei 
University;  Fachhochschule  Hannover,  Germany;  the  Rivers  School,  Massachusetts,  USA;  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  University  of  South  Dakota,  USA.  The  age  of  the  students  range  from  14  years  to  24  years,  with 
varying  backgrounds,  which  has  provided  us  with  interesting  data. 

Results 

Contrary  to  some  of  our  earlier  assumptions,  the  models  held  by  the  students  are  not  self  stimding  ideas  that 
they  apply  universally  to  many  different  phenomena,  but  are  a  kind  of  sub-conscious  fuzziness,  which  consists 
of  some  formal  scientific  explanation.  A  student  will  pick  certain  terms  and  definitions  from  the  correct 
concept,  and  then  mix  it  with  their  own  wild  inaccuracies  to  form  their  explanation.  Students  have  a  tendency 
to  cling  to  key  words  like  'resistance'  and  cheat  the  system  looking  for  correct  iuiswers,  which  inevitiibly  lioUl 
recognisable  key  words.  Many  of  the  younger  students  treated  the  system  as  a  game,  always  wjuiting  to  know  il" 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  However  the  older  students  itre  quite  happy  with  the  infonnal  approach,  tiiking  much 
more  time,  and  was  best  summjtrised  by  one  student  as  "doesn't  say  you  are  right  or  wrong,  you  have  to  think 
and  un(lerst;.md  it".  The  use  of  audio  for  signifying  key  interactions  was  greeted  with  a  positive  response. 
However  the  use  of  spoken  hunuui  directions  for  certiiin  activities  was  found  to  be  ineffective  mul  often 
annoying.  Students  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have  the  texts  read  back  to  them  and  tlie  answer  was  a 
resounding  'yes'.  Such  a  feature  has  been  easy  to  implement  with  the  new  Apple  PlainTalk  extension,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  younger  students  h;id  an  aversion  to  reading  much  of  the  card  texts.  Each  card  held  a 
reasonable  junount  of  text  with  up  to  15  lines  and  180  words  (on  a  640  x  480  pixel  cml  witli  14pt  Palatiho), 
This  is  not  a  Uu-ge  iiinount  of  text  compju-ed  to  many  systems,  but  it  was  often  too  much.  Exu-cme  cases  saw 
users  nick  to  a  cjird,  be  presented  with  a  lot  of  text,  and  then  move  quickly  on  to  the  next  cjird  without  stopping 
to  read  tiic  text.  These  students  were  often  on  'the  hunt'  for  the  Quicklime  movies  and  miimations.  Macroniind 
Director^^^  animations  and  Quicktime^^*  video  sequences  were  originally  played  automatic:illy  on  tlie  opcnini! 
of  each,  cjird.  However  the  students  where  not  happy  with  this  as  they  wanted  to  have  more  control  when  the 
animation  appeared,  when  it  played,  and  when  it  stopped.  By  allowing  the  user  to  open  the  movie  at  llieir 
request  we  have  been  able  to  improve  ci\n\  to  Cc\id  times,  and  to  display  multiples  of  tlie  same  movie  on  screen, 
allowing  the  user  to  cxiunine  sequences  more  thoroughly.  All  the  students  tested  where  more  thmi  happy  to 
open  these  movie  objects,  and  would  often  spend  several  minutes  watching  and  rewatching  a  short  movie. 
Conipju-ing  the  success  of  the  movies  with  the  lack  of  interest  for  text,  it  is  quite  cleiu"  which  holds  more 
captivation  for  the  students.  Newer  versions  of  the  system  now  contain  much  less  text  per  a\id.  with  more  text, 
diagrams  mid  explanations  in  the  Quicktime  movies.  This  is  perhaps  not  a  major  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
observed  teenagers  play  computer  giunes  and  the  junount  of  TV  they  watch.  These  factors  i^e  undoubtedly 
iinportcUU  to  the  success  of  learning  systems  and  tliese  triiils  have  provided  us  witli  miuiy  important  p<Mnts. 
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Over  the  last  few  years,  our  research  group  has  developed  a  series  of  case-based  design  support 
systems.  Each  system  in  this  scries  represents  an  experiment  in  combining  case-based  and  multimedia 
technologies  for  supporting  conceptual  design  in  complex  domains.  In  the  Archie  project  (Pearce  et  aL,  1992), 
we  explored  the  use  of  past  designs  for  aiding  architects  in  designing  new  office  buildings.  In  the  AskJef  project 
(Barber  ct  ah,  1992),  we  investigated  the  use  of  multiple  types  of  knowledge,  including  past  designs,  for  advising 
software  engineers  on  the  design  of  human-machine  interfaces.  The  more  recent  ArchieTutor  system  represents 
a  cross-domain  experiment  in  using  AskJefs  framework  for  supporting  design  teaching  in  Archie's  domain. 

ArchieTutor  operates  in  the  domain  of  architecture,  as  does  Archie,  However,  instead  of  supporting 
prcifessional  architects  in  solving  complex  design  problems,  our  goal  for  ArchieTutor  is  to  support  design 
leaching  in  beginning  architectural  classes.  More  specifically,  the  system  is  intended  to  support  design  teaching 
in  two  ways.  First,  building  on  the  results  of  AskJef,  it  is  intended  to  support  design  teaching  by  helping 
beginning  architectural  students  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  design  domain  of  office  buildings,  and  the 
structure  of  design  problems  and  solutions  in  the  domain.  Second,  following  the  results  of  AskJef  and  using 
Archie  as  a  base,  it  is  intended  to  support  design  teaching  by  exposing  students  to  some  of  the  knowledge 
sources  and  skills  useful  in  design  generation  and  design  critiquing. 

Tliis  form  of  subversive  tutoring"  does  not  force  the  student  to  learn  about  the  domain  but  invites  the 
student  to  explore  the  domain  in  the  context  of  solving  a  design  problem,  and  presents  knowledge  in  such  a  way 
that  it  IS  likely  to  be  remembered.  The  most  important  features  are: 

•  ArchieTutor  makes  the  relationship  between  the  different  types  of  knowledge  explicit;  the  student  has 
access  to  a  cross-indexed  knowledge  network  (design  cases,  design  principles  and  guidelines,  and 
domain  models)  in  the  system's  memory. 

•  ArchieTutor  provides  a  vocabulary  for  cross-indexing  design  cases,  principles,  and  domain  models, 

•  Organization  of  ArchieTutor's  interface  strongly  reflects  the  organization  of  knowledge  in  its  memory. 

•  Graphical  representation  of  the  case  allows  the  student  to  focus  on  a  specific  chunk  of  the  design  by 
zooming  in,  or  look  at  the  design  as  a  whole  by  zooming  out. 
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I 

Research  in  the  area  of  artificial  intelligence  in  education  (AI-Ed)  has  made  progress  on  three  fronts.  First, 
AI-Ed  researchers  have  constructed  discovery  learning  environments  in  which  a  learner  can  use  creative  play  with 
the  aim  of  achieving  self-actuated  goals.  Second,  AI-Ed  researchers  have  explored  reducing  the  complexity  of 
learning  by  providing  scaffolding  that  can  slowly  fade.  Third,  AI-Ed  researchers  have  begun  to  understand  how 
to  individualize  tutorial  interaction  so  that  the  cognitive  needs  of  the  learner  can  be  dynamically  fulfilled.  The 
key  to  this  individualization  is  the  abihty  to  perform  ''student  modelling"  where  learning  states  are  diagnosed 
from  learner  behaviour  and  incorporated  into  a  longer  term  model  of  the  student 

We  have  developed  two  systems  for  supporting  the  learning  recursion  in  LISP.  PETAL  (Bhuiyan,  1992) 
provides  a  scaffolding  environment  in  which  leamcrs  are  supported  in  their  mental  model-lcwol  problem  solving 
as  they  solve  programming  tasks.  SCENT  (McCalla  et  al.,  1988)  is  able  to  diagnose  strategic  and  logical  errors 
in  learners'  completed  programs  and  is  able  to  provide  English  advice  about  their  solutions.  In  this  research  we 
have  shown  how  PETAL  can  be  used  "stand-alone"  by  learners  at  a  distance  to  receive  the  local  support  they 
need  as  they  develop  solutions  to  their  programming  tasks,  but,  when  they  feel  the  need  for  individualized  advice 
on  their  completed  solutions,  the  learners  can  receive  it  remotely  from  a  centrally  running  version  of  SCENT. 

PETAL  consists  of  three  Programming  Environment  Tools  (PETs)  to  support  learners  in  the  use  of  three 
mental  models  of  recursion.  As  learners  use  a  PET,  they  express  mental  modeMcvel  decisions  by  actions  carried 
out  in  the  PET.  PETAL  can  generate  runnable  LISP  code  from  the  mental  model-level  descriptions  the  learners 
create.  This  helps  learners  to  offload  onto  PETAL  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  intricacies  of  LISP  syntax 
and  semantics,  thus  allowing  them  to  concentrate  on  problem  solving  ratlier  than  coding.  We  have  found  that 
the  PETs  themselves  serve  as  a  powerful  learning  tool  »hat  scaffolds  problem  solving  for  novice  programmers. 

The  SCENT  advisor  is  a  traditional  intelligent  tutoring  system  in  that  it  builds  an  intemali>:ed  model  of  the 
student  programmer's  strategy  in  order  to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  non-traditional  in  its  use  of  case-based  and 
granularity-based  reasoning  methodologies  to  help  it  to  build  this  model.  At  the  heart  of  the  SCENT  advisor  is 
a  recognition  enjgine  that  determines  what  strategies  the  learner  has  used  in  his  or  her  LISP  program.  The 
recognition  engine  uses  a  model-based  approach  to  recognition,  comparing  the  learner's  solution  to  models  in  a 
fixed  strategy  library.  In  our  approach,  we  overcome  fundamental  problems  of  model-based  recognition, 
especially  problems  in  robustness,  flexibility,  and  adaptability. 

In  order  to  connect  PETAL  and  SCENT  and  to  run  multiple  PETALs  at  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
-"convert  SCENT  into  an  advice  server,  managing  advice  requests  from  multiple  PETAL  clients.  The  protocol 
involves  PETAL  sending  an  advice  request  to  SCENT  and  when  the  solution  has  been  analysed,  SCENT  returns 
the  advice.  The  learner  then  browses  the  advice  in  PETAL  while  SCENT  proceeds  to  handle  other  requests. 

We  conducted  an  experiment  with  nine  first-year  university  students  using  the  PETAL/SCENT  integrated 
system.  The  protocols  confirmed  that  students  would  work  for  some  time  before  requesting  advice.  During  the 
exit  interviews  students  were  positive  about  PETAL  but  were  split  on  the  perceived  value  of  SCENT.  Some 
were  frustrated  because  SCENT  would  not  give  specific  instructions  about  how  to  fix  their  code  but  ihey 
appreciated  the  fact  that  it  would  show  where  iheir  code  was  wrong  and  give  hints  atout  how  to  correct  it. 

This  work  integrates  systems  from  two  different  streams  of  AI-Ed  research  to  synergistically  provide  a  truly 
useful  learning  environment  in  a  cost-effective  way.  We  believe  that  the  PETAL/SCENT  integrated  system  is  a 
role  model  for  linking  scaffolding  environments  io  a  central  Al-based  tutoring  system. 
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Until  now,  inidiiiomil  software  engineering  development  models  (DeGrace  and  Hulel  Stahl,  1992)  have  failed  to 
meet  the  pjutieuiar  requirements  for  multimedia  softwiue  produetion  in  general  (Brooks,  1987)  and  educationjd 
multimedia  software  in  particular.  There  is  jui  importimt  need  for  a  simple  software  development  model  for  produ- 
cing educational  material,  particularly,  in  counuies  with  diffei'ent  cultural  realities  and  where  teachers  are  not  tech- 
nology awjire.  This  paper  is  tlie  lirst  step  to  pnxJuce  a  set  of  guidelines  that  help  them  to  go  with  the  technology. 

Our  educatiomd  multimedia  software  development  model  highlights  the  following  principles:  (a)  Early  study 
and  definition  of  the  user,  assessment  of  the  pedagogical  value  and  usability  of  tiie  proposed  software  (E>ockter- 
man,  1991).  (b)  Easy  to  build  and  low  cost  combination  of  sketches  and  prototypes  that  help  during  the  design 
and  implementation,  (c)  Early  and  reiterative  evaluation  of  the  project  in  all  of  its  dimensions  (content,  functio- 
nality, structure  and  usability),  (d)  Parallel  work  of  the  members  of  the  team,  allowing  the  evolution,  evaluation 
and  implementation  (Boehm,  1989;  Nielsen,  1992)  of  each  component  of  the  software  sepjirately  but  also  integra- 
ting iliem  into  a  tangible  product  at  early  suiges. 

We  divide  the  software  development  model  in  five  stages:  (i)  Project  Definition:  These  are  mainly  brain- 
stonning  sessions  of  the  working  group  (teacher,  psychologist,  engineer  and  art  designer).  Some  of  the  points 
addressed  here  are:  theme  and  contents,  availability  of  information  (text  books,  videos,  etc.),  the  user  and  his/her 
environment  and  resources  for  development  and  use.  (ii)  Project  Design:  It  has  three  main  goals:  to  collect  the 
maximal  amount  of  information,  to  define  the  application's  general  structure  and  to  formalize  the  design  with  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  components  (like  a  softecture  in  Gilb  1988),  the  browsing  structure  and  the  helps 
available,  Tliis  stage  is  divided  in  three  minor  steps  that  compound  an  iterative  process  with  incremented  contents 
and  expressiveness.  Each  one  represents  an  evaluation  point,  where  the  project  is  critically  analyzed,  (iii)  Appli- 
cation Evolution.  It  is  an  iterative  process  in  which  users  probe  (test)  alternates  with  rearranged  computer  pro- 
totypes, (iv)  Software  Product  Production:  This  step  includes  all  the  additional  and  complementary  material 
tliat  the  softwiue  should  include  in  order  to  become  a  real  market  product,  (v)  Maintenance:  It  is  not  included  as 
a  re*il  stage  of  the  software  development  model,  but  niu.st  be  considered  in  the  development  model  because  of  Uie 
resources  that  it  will  demand  to  do  u. 

lliese  five  steps  summari/.e  the  proposed  software  development  model.  Some  additional  considerations  such  as 
the  role  of  each  member  of  the  team  (designer,  educator  and  engineer),  the  representation  tools  and  Uie  evaluation 
prcxredures,  as  well  as  the  general  features  required  for  tlie  end-product  are  currently  being  worked  on. 
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0\ir  "Computerized  Textbook  of  Psychology" ("CTP"  for  short)  project  has  been  promoting  the 
(iovelopmeiit  of  a  courseware  for  psychology  on  personal  computers.  Some  parts  of  this  study  have  been 
published  clsewhere[lj.  The  aim  of  the  CTP  project  is  to  develop  an  envirounu^ntal  CAI  system  so  that  it 
will  provide  a  new  technical  'Jiivironment  for  learning  and  teaching  psychology,  for  not  only  students  but 
also  those  scholors.  who  intend  to  reorganize  the  vast  field  of  psychology.  In  contrjust  with  conventional 
ICAI/ITS  approach,  which  can  not  be  applicable  to  sucli  a  field  with  large  and/or  non-linear  knowledge 
structure  as  psychology,  the  CTP  system  brings  the  "browser  frame"  into  hypertext  structure,  which 
help  browsing  and  searching  the  target  easily  out  of  large  knowledge  spaci?.  Th(^  CTP  system  staiuls 
open  to  the  selective  modules  in  knowledge  space  in  the  forms  of  explanations,  figures,  animations  and 
sinmlations. 


Classroom  Demonstrations  Using  CTP  System 

As  a  uniiiue  feature  of  CTP  in  contrast  to  other  CAI  systems,  all  the  demonstration  programs  in 
CTP  system  can  be  used  for  classroom  demontration  as  well  as  self-educational  system.  We  have  con- 
ducted two  experimeiits(  120  subj(icts  each)  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  classroom  demonstration 
function  of  CTP.  The  purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  assess  the  visibility  and  understandability  of  the 
(*lassroom  demonstration  under  regular  chissroom  circumstances  equipped  with  in(^xpensive  audio- visual 
system.  Although  no  explanation  about  the  demonstrations  was  given  to  tlu^  subjects  in  the  experiments, 
high  visibility  and  understandabihty  in  such  away  Jis  the  exi>erimentjil  results  sliow(!d  the  demonstrations 
attract(Ml  the  students*  interest  and  made  them  experience  psychological  facts. 
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There  has  been  a  long-time  concern  about  the  adequacy  of  mathematical  skills  of  many  students  entering 
primary  and  early  childhood  education  courses.  Because  of  resource  implications,  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  offer 
a  remediation  program.  Therefore,  it  was  undertaken  to  develop  a  computer  assisted  niath  remediation  package. 

Description  of  Requirements  for  the  Package 

Because  there  is  a  wide  range  of  students'  abilities  and  backgrounds,  an  underlying  pre-requisite  for  the 
package  is  that  it  be  self-paced.  Furthermore,  it  was  intended  that  the  software  developed  be  capable  of  catering 
for  its  users'  different  learning  styles. 

Analyses  indicated  that  for  this  particular  target  group,  the  content  needed  to  introduce  students  to 
unfamiliar  mathematical  content,  particularly  algebraic  expressions  and  in  doing  this,  equip  them  with  skills  to 
transfer  knowledge  to  unfamiliar  situations.  Therefore,  the  package  is  intended  to  use  problems  which  require  a 
range  of  background  mathematics  knowledge  and  also  require  many  steps  in  each  iM*oblem's  solution. 

A  group  of  25  students  and  mathematicians  was  asked  to  solve  a  selection  of  problems  and  to  describe  the 
problem  solving  processes  used.  These  processes  were  categorised  as:  visualising  a  3-diinensional  model  of  the 
problem;  drawing  a  2-dimensional  representation;  using  equations,  and  using  English  expressions.  For  each 
problem,  the  package  will  offer  a  series  of  appropriate  strategies  across  these  four  sub-headings. 

Implementation  of  the  Package  in  a  Hypermedia  Environment 

The  package  is  being  developed  using  HyperCard  to  create  a  hypermedia  environment  This  will  allow  the 
incorporation  of  text  and  graphics  into  a  user-friendly  interface.  The  non-sequential  nature  of  multiple  problem 
solution  paths  is  readily  implementable  using  hypennedia.  Marsh  and  Kumar  (1992,  p25)  state  that  the  multi- 
dimensional nature  of  hypermedia  presentation  is  consistent  with  learning  models  of  recent  cognitive  theories. 

The  figure  at  right  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  user 
interface  design.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  student  has  access  to  a 
calculator;  can  leave  the  tutorial  temporarily  to  attempt  an 
answer;  can  have  the  original  problem  displayed  at  any  time; 
has  access  to  background  knowledge,  and  can  leave  the  present 
tutorial  and  return  to  the  problem  solving  menu. 

The  advantages  of  developing  a  hypermedia  system  are 
consistent  with  Johnson  and  Grover's  hypertutor  model  (1993, 
p7).  These  include  learner  control  using  an  intuitive, 
consistent  interface,  inunediate  feedback,  and  easily  accessible 
learning  resources. 

note:  a  full  version  of  this  paper  is  available  from  the  authors. 
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It  is  important  for  college  students  to  have  as  much  information  available  on  their  department  as 
possible.  This  information  should  be  up  to  date,  and  easily  accessible  and  digestible.  When  students 
have  a  question,  they  should  have  the  means  to  find  their  own  answers  quickly  and  easily. 

To  satisfy  this  need  in  our  department  we  designed  and  implemented  a  hypermedia  information  sys- 
tem called  CASPER  -  "Computer  Assisted  Studies  Planning  and  Educational  Resources  "  The  CASPER 
software  includes  an  Oracle  database,  a  full  colour  HyperCard  interface,  and  Quicktime  movies.  The 
CASPER  hardware  includes  a  Macintosh  Ilci  with  a  13"  colour  monitor,  a  mouse,  and  a  laserprinter. 
The  student  interacts  with  CASPER  using  only  the  mouse. 

CASPER  contains  information  about  our  department,  its  instructors,  its  courses,  and  equivalent 
courses  at  other  universities. 

CASPER  helps  the  student  find  information  about  our  department.  A  student  can  see  a  list  of 
presentations  and  other  upcoming  events,  or  read  a  list  of  answers  to  commonly  asked  questions.  The 
student  can  see  a  full  colour  map  of  the  department  and  click  on  rooms  to  see  who  it's  occupants  are. 

CASPER  helps  the  student  find  information  on  a  particular  instructor.  A  student  can  click  on  an 
instructor  based  on  that  faculty  member's  name,  or  their  face  from  a  set  of  full  colour  pictures.  Clicking 
on  a  faculty  member  brings  up  information  on  that  instructor  including  their  name,  title,  phone  number, 
office  number,  lab  number,  office  hours,  research  interests,  and  teaching  assignments  for  the  current  and 
future  terms.  The  student  can  also  play  short  full  colour  movies  of  the  faculty  members  introducing 
themselves,  allowing  the  student  to  see  and  hear  them. 

CASPER  helps  the  student  find  information  on  a  particular  course.  A  student  can  click  on  a  course 
from  a  list  of  all  the  courses  taught  in  this  department,  or  a  list  of  all  the  courses  taught  this  term.  The 
student  can  see  when  and  where  the  course  is  being  taught,  a  sample  syllabus  for  the  course,  and  who 
the  instructors  will  be  for  the  next  several  semesters. 

CASPER  helps  the  student  find  informaton  on  equivalent  courses  at  other  universities.  A  student 
can  click  on  a  university  and  see  which  courses  treinsfer  to  our  department,  or  click  on  a  course  in  our 
department  and  see  a  list  of  equivalent  courses  at  other  universities.  This  includes  information  on  the 
equivalent  course  from  the  other  university's  Course  Bulletin. 

With  all  of  this  information  available,  CASPER  helps  the  student  choose  which  courses  they  will 
take  in  the  coming  terms.  A  student  enters  information  about  the  courses  they  have  previously  taken, 
and  the  grades  they  have  received.  CASPER  shows  which  courses  remain  to  be  scheduled,  when  those 
courses  will  be  offered,  and  who  will  be  teaching  them.  The  student  can  then  move  term  by  term  into 
the  future  scheduling  courses.  Once  the  student  has  created  their  plan  of  work  they  can  print  it  out  or 
save  it  onto  a  floppy  disc.  With  the  floppy  disc,  the  student  can  return  to  CASPER  at  a  future  date 
and  make  changes  to  their  plan. 

CASPER  has  a  friendly  interface  that  makes  the  system  fun  to  use,  as  well  as  informative  -  encour- 
aging students  to  explore.  CASPER  allows  the  student  to  quickly  and  easily  see  related  information. 
Clicking  on  an  instructor's  name  or  picture  anywhere  in  the  the  system  brings  up  information  on  that 
instructor.  Clicking  on  a  term  brings  up  a  complete  list  of  courses  offered  that  term.  Clicking  on  a 
course  brings  up  information  on  that  course.  Clicking  on  a  room  number  brings  up  the  departmental 
nicip  showing  where  that  room  is  located. 

In  February  1993,  CASPER  was  placed  in  our  department's  main  office  where  it  is  always  left  running. 
Student  reaction  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  They  find  the  system  very  easy  to  use  the  first  time 
they  sit  down  in  front  of  it.  Their  only  complaints  have  been  that  the  system  should  contain  even  more 
information. 
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A  relatively  recent  development  in  multimedia  appears  to  be  an  excellent  candidate  as  a  wide-ranging 
resource  for  distance  learners.  CD-I  (compact  disc  interactive)  is  both  a  media  and  a  system  specification  and 
defines  what  can  be  present  on  a  disc,  how  it  is  coded  and  organized  and  how  disc/system  compatibility  can  be 
maintained.  Other  advantages  of  CD-I  include  compatibility  with  the  CD-Digital  Audio  specifications  (the  Red 
Book),  compatibility  with  existing  consumer  electronic  products  (stereo  systems  and  televisions),  compatibility 
with  other  broadcast  conventions  (PAL,  SECAM)  and  expansion  possibilities  which  turn  the  CD-I  system  into 
a  complete  microcomputer  system. 

Given  that  interactivity  has  been  defined  in  various  ways  in  distance  education  and  that  interactivity  is  at  the 
heart  of  CD-K  Lundin  (1989)  has  identified  six  levels  of  interaction  in  the  distance  delivery  of  instruction.  For 
this  discussion,  levels  3  through  5  are  relevant: 

Level  3:  'limited  interaction'  in  which  the  participant  has  choices  regarding  the  exploration  of  the  CD-I- 
based  course  content; 
Level  4:  Responses'  which  are  requested  from  the  learner; 

Level  5:  'simulated'  interaction  in  which  the  material  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  real-time  interaction  among 


In  each  of  these  levels,  the  learner  is  in  firm  control  of  the  pace  of  interaction  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
acquisition  and  mastery  of  the  course-related  skills  and  concepts.  When  using  CD-I  in  level  3,  the  learner  can 
choose  to  view  the  course  materials  from  various  perspectives  if  the  disc  designer  has  provided  for  unrestricted 
access  to  the  disc's  cr)ntents  in  addition  to  the  navigational  tools  (screen  design  and  interface).  Level  4 
interaction  would  be  commonplace  as  CD-I  is  designed  for  exactly  this.  Level  5  would  occur  during  the  real-time 
videoconferencing  and  would  allow  for  the  use  of  a  common  source  of  information  for  all  participants. 

Propositions  about  the  use  of  CD-I  in  distance  education,  related  to  the  above  three  levels,  appear  to 
emerge: 

Proposition  1.  CD-I  technology  can  provide  the  distance  learner  with  more  opportunities  to 

employ  personalized  learning  strategies  than  traditional  distance  delivery 

systems,  ^^^^ 
Proposition  2.  CD-I  technology  has  the  potential  to  enhance  and  to  facilitate  the  exploration  and 

organization  of  new  information; 
Proposition  3.  CD-I  technology  has  the  capacity  to  reduce  the  obstacles  inherent  in  technological 

interaction. 

This  new  technology  (new,  at  least,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  employed  in  instruction)  can  offer 
increasingly  more  convenient  and  more  effective  channels  of  educational  opportunities  for  CD-I  is  a  system  that 
is  at  once  flexible,  individualistic,  comprehensive,  and  easy-to-use. 


Lundin,  R.  (1989).  interaction  and  participation:  The  key  elements  in  the  design  of  educational 

videoconferencing.  Paper  delivered  at  the  Pacific  Telecommunications  Eleventh  Annual  Conference. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


participants. 
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Multimedia  software  permits  users  to  access  information  in  many  new  ways  compared  to 
traditional  media  such  as  books.  In  this  study,  subjects  were  instructed  to  find  information  on  aviation 
heroes  of  the  1920s  in  a  multimedia  encyclopedia  (Compton*s  Interactive  Encyclopedia  on  the  CD-I 
platform).  Our  goal  was  to  discover  the  relationship  between  information  gathering  styles  and  levels  of 
computer  literacy  and  technology  use.  We  also  created  profiles  of  the  most  and  least  efficient  searchers. 

Subjects  with  high  levels  of  computer  literacy  on  three  dimensions  ("anxiety,'*  "confidence,"  and 
"liking,"  as  operationalized  by  Loyd  and  Gressard»  1986)  were  more  efficient  searchers  than  those  with  low 
computer  literacy  scores.  Heavy  technology  users  on  two  dimensions  ("everyday  technology"  and 
"information  seeking*')  were  more  efficient  searchers  than  light  technology  users.  However,  the  computer 
literacy  and  technology  variables  did  not  effectively  predict  satisfaction  with  the  encyclopedia,  which  was 
high  even  among  inefficient  searchers  (Kamerer  and  Wilcox,  1993). 

The  most  efficient  searchers  typically  used  the  "Title  Finder,"  which  is  analogous  lo  an 
alphabetical  look-up.  Title  Finder  searches  were  approximately  twice  as  efficient  as  other,  more  associative 
approaches  such  as  "Time  Machine"  (search  by  date)  or  "Fact  Index"  (search  by  category).  The  most 
efficient  searchers  were  also  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  inefficient  searchers  to  use  '*hot  key  jumps,"  while 
the  least  efficient  searchers  were  more  likely  to  use  a  wide  range  of  features.  Inefficient  searchers  also  spent 
a  fair  amount  of  time  getting  lost.  In  fact,  four  of  82  subjects  failed  lo  find  the  topic  at  all  in  20  minutes. 

In  short,  efficient  searchers  successfully  used  a  few  features,  while  inefficient  searchers  either 
explored  many  features  or  got  bogged  down  in  features  which  were  inappropriate  for  the  search.  This 
suggests  some  implicatiohs  for  design  of  interactive  materials.  First,  "bells  and  whistles"  such  as  a  "time 
machine,"  may  help  sell  multimedia  software,  but  they  may  not  be  very  useful.  Also,  too  many  features 
seemed  to  create  a  kind  of  anomie  in  our  subjects,  who  then  were  distracted  by  them  at  the  cost  of  finding 
information.  Content  analysis  of  the  sessions  reveals  that  many  of  the  iconic  conventions  of  the  interface 
are  unclear  to  the  user.  The  feature  that  seemed  to  most  help  searchers  is  the  hypertext  link,  in  which  a  user 
can  jump  from  one  article  to  another,  related,  article,  without  having  to  navigate  back  through  earlier 
menus. 
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By  looking  at  the  current  slate  of  Computer  Based  Learning  we  see  that  we  definitely  deal  with  a 
new  type  of  computer  related  product  which  is  called  courseware.  Although  there  exist  sophisticated  and 
well-established  methods  of  hardware  and  software  design,  there  do  not  exist  such  methods  for  courseware 
preparation.  In  other  words,  in  courseware  design  we  face  a  situation  similar  to  the  very  early  stages  of 
software  design  when  authors  developed  their  own  isolated  programs  without  taking  into  consideration 
reusability  and  modularity  of  the  software  developed.  In  analogy  a  new  technique  of  courseware  design 
has  to  be  implemented  in  up-to-date  authoring  systems. 

Hyper-PC  is  a  comprehensive  software  tool  running  on  PCs  under  MS-Windows  for  developing 
interactive  multimedia  courseware.  It  brings  together  text,  graphics,  animation,  sound,  images  and  answer- 
judging  procedures  in  order  to  create  computer-based  training  courses.  It  should  be  especially  noted  that 
the  creation  of  ail  components  of  courseware  is  a  programming-free  process.  Even  quite  sophisticated 
animation  and  answer-judging  algorithms  can  be  defined  by  means  of  a  special  non-procedural  model  of 
courseware  being  developed. 

The  frame-channel  model  is  a  paradigm  which  allows  to  formally  define  the  structure  of  a  large 
courseware  prcxluct  and  thus  manage  the  process  of  its  development.  Within  this  model,  the  internal 
structure  of  a  courseware  system  is  perceived  as  frame  structure  which  inciudes:  a  number  of  so-called 
frames  and  a  number  of  channels,  which  are  functional  relationships  ("links")  between  frames.  A  certain 
frame  can  be  defined  in  the  form  of  either  a  primitive  node  or  a  frame  structure.  Note  the  recursive 
definition  which  allows  to  apply  the  same  model  on  different  levels  of  abstraction.  In  analogy,  channels 
can  be  seen  as  an  unified  approach  to  the  interface  between  functional  parts  of  a  courseware  product. 

The  main  action  which  can  be  applied  to  a  frame  is  to  activate  it.  When  a  certain  frame  is 
activated,  its  body  is  evaluated.  If  the  body  is  a  primitive  node,  then  this  chunk  of  educational. information 
is  visualised  on  the  screen.  If  the  body  is  another  frame  structure,  then  the  activation  procedure  is 
recursively  applied  to  this  structure.  Channels  serve  as  a  predefined  message  passing  mechanism. 

Three  levels  of  detail  exist  during  the  definition  of  a  certain  courseware  object.  On  the  first  level, 
the  prototype  developer  deals  with  a  number  of  basic  functions,  and  with  the  rules  of  frame  type 
definition.  On  the  second  level,  the  prototype  developers  deal  only  with  previously  defined  types  of 
frames,  i.e.  with  the  current  library  of  types.  They  can  apply  simple  rules  in  order  to  build  new  frame 
types  on  the  basis  of  the  current  library  of  types.  On  the  third  level,  the  user  has  got  a  number  of  frame 
types  which  can  be  interpreted  as  complete  courseware  objects.  The  subset  of  such  courseware  objects  is  a 
user's  own  courseware  design  philosophy. 

There  are  some  properties  of  our  model  which  are  of  potential  benefit  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  management  of  courseware  projects: 

-  the  model  includes  a  clear  and  convenient  graphic  notation  and  can  be  easily  metaphorised; 

-  the  model  can  be  applied  on  the  different  levels  of  courseware  specification  and  implementation; 

-  the  model  supports  rapid  prototyping,  including  the  possibility  to  apply  a  previous  version  of  the 
courseware  system  within  the  latest  version. 


On  Adventure  Gaming  as  an  Interface  of  an  Educational  Microworid 
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One  of  the  main  form  of  teaching  natural  sciences  is  an  experiment,  practical  and 
laboratory  researches.  Bu^  our  experience  tells  that  a  participation  in  the  real  experiment  and 
even  successful  completion  of  it  does  not  mean  successful  acquirement  of  a  knowledge 
minimum  which  is  assumed  to  be  obligatory.  The  main  goal  of  the  system  of  a  computer 
support  of  an  educational  experiment  on  mechanics  "Labquest"  described  below  is  to  induce 
students  to  apply  all  required  knowledge  and,  in  that  way,  to  ensure  its  acquirement. 

Learning  and  gaming 

The  intercourse  of  the  students  with  the  system  is  realiz^^  •  in  the  form  of  a  computer 
game.  There  exists  a  number  of  reasons  which  justify  this  choice. 

Both  at  teaching  and  at  the  knowledge  control  a  student  must  feel  himself  free  and 
liberated,  and  the  game  gives  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  superfluous  tension  and  nervousness. 
'The  game-like  form  of  the  system  leads  to  a  stimulation  of  an  interest  and  to  substantial 
increase  of  motivation.  The  process  of  joint  computer  gaming  assists  to  the  students  in  closer 
unity  of  their  working  group.  From  various  types  of  existing  computer  games  we  have  chosen 
so  called  adventure  games.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  games  is  almost  full  freedom  of 
game's  hero  to  choose  ways  to  his  targets.  This  feature  is  very  attractive  for  the  creation  of 
educational  "world"  someway  adequate  to  real. 

Educational  and  gaming  problems 

During  the  game  a  student  has  to  solve  educational  problems  of  different  types. 

(i)  Construction  of  a  sentence.  The  student  makes  up  sentences,  formulae  or  diagrams  by 
means  of  a  given  set  of  words,  mathematical  expressions  and  picture  elements. 

(ii)  Calculation  by  formula.  The  student  simply  has  to  enter  a  number  (e.g.,  value  of 
critical  load)  which  must  be  found  beforehand  by  means  of  one  of  the  main  theoretical 
formulae. 

(iii)  Measurements.  The  aim  of  the  player  is  to' superpose  screen  images  of  the  object  and 
measuring  tool,  make  necessary  adjusting  and  read  and  interpret  the  readings. 

Concrete  representation  of  each  problem  may  significantly  changes  even  within  the  one 
type.  It  seems  to  be  very  important  to  coordinate  with  the  plot  an  origin  of  every  problem  and 
necessity  of  its  solution  for  further  advancement. 

When  developing  a,;game-like  system  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  temptation  to  use  some 
elements  of  traditional-arcade  games.  But,  as  mentioned  by  G.Jones  (1991),  the  criteria  for 
success  or  failure  in  the  simulation  must  be  determined  not  by  good  hand-eye  coordination 
but  by  the  learning  objectives.  In  the  "Labquest"  system  arcade  game  sequences  give  an 
opportunity  to  cause  the  student  to  repeat  some  set  of  educational  exercises  and  so  to 
consolidate  acquired  habits  and  learned  facts. 

During  the  game  the  system  constantly  keeps  a  score.  Such  scoring  allows  a  teacher  to 
make  prompt  analysis  of  current  situation,  to  determine  the  working  stage  at  which  students 
are  situated.  Moreover  the  increase  of  the  score  is  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  students. 
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Multimedia  systems  can  be  classified  under  the  categories  identified  by  Joyce  (1988)  as  either  'exploratory'  or 
'constructive'.  In  the  former  category,  users  interact  with  a  previously  developed  multimedia  system,  often  by 
merely  browsing  the  information.  In  the  latter,  users  are  involved  more  actively  with  the  multimedia  system 
either  using  it  to  construct  knowledge  while  completing  some  specific  task  or  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
the  multimedia  system  itself.  A  number  of  authors  (Hutchings,  et  al.,1992;  Kass  and  McGee,  1993)  propose  that 
significant  learning  only  occurs  when  users  are  involved  in  'constructive'  multimedia  experiences. 

.This  proposition  underpins  the  approach  adopted  in  this  study  involving  nineteen  practising  teachers  enrolled 
in  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Queensland  University  of  Technology.  The  aim  of  the  study  was  to  investigate 
how  requiring  teachers  to  develop  and  evaluate  multimedia  learning  environments  affects  their  understandings  of, 
and  confidence  in,  using  multimedia  systems. 

Procedure 

This  study  involved  three  stages:  (1)  Evaluating  teachers'  initial  conceptions  of  multimedia  by  analysing  the 
data  collected  from  a  free-write  exercise  using  grounded  theory  techniques  (Strauss  &  Corben,  1990).  Teachers  also 
completed  a  Surx^ey  of  Concerns  (SoC)  Questionnaire  (Hall  et  al.,  1977)  which  provided  a  quick-scoring  measure 
of  stages  of  concern  associated  with  their  use  of  multimedia  as  part  of  their  leaching.  (2)  Training  teachers  in 
multimedia  materials  development  by  requiring  them  io  conceptualise,  develop,  and  implement  a  multimedia- 
based  learning  environment.  (3)  Repeating  the  free-write  and  SoC  activities  and  their  analyses  on  completion  of 
the  course. 

Main  Findings 

Fl :  On  completion  of  the  course,  conceptions  of  multimedia  focussed  less  on  the  technology  involved  and  more 

on  educational  and  people-related  characteristics. 
F2:  Initial  non-specific  conceptions  of  interactivity  were  replaced  by  specific  statements  defining  interactivity  as 

a  means  by  which  users  take  control  of  what  is  learnt  and  how  it  is  learnt. 
F3:  The  SoC  questionnaire  responses  indicated  that  the  course  of  study  was  a  useful  form  of  professional 

development  in  satisfying  teachers'  initial  concerns  relating  to  awareness  of  and  information  on  educational 

applications  of  interactive  multimedia. 
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Whether  building  information  systems  in  general,  or  simulation-based  learning  environments  (SLEs)  in 
specific,  it  is  preferable  to  avoid  writing  low-level  code.  The  SMISLE  (System  for  Multimedia  Integrated 
Simulation  Learning  Environments)  (de  Jong  et  al,  1993)  workbench  aims  to  oifer  the  author  predefined 
tailored  building  blocks  for  building  SLEs,  A  building  block  can  be  seen  as  a  generic  template  for  filling 
in  knowledge  about  the  subject  matter,  instructional  measures,  learner  assessment  or  the  interface. 

Wit  h  these  building  blocks  in  Iiand  the  author  is  faced  with  basically  three  tasks.  lie  has  to  (i)  analyse 
the  retinired  knowledge,  (ii)  mold  the  knowledge  into  a  conceptual  structure  that  is  compatible*  with  the 
existing  building  blocks  and  (iii)  configure  tlie  building  blocks  into  a  consistent  structure.  To  guide  and 
monitor  this  process  of  analysis,  conceptualisation  and  configuration  the  autlior  is  offered  a  methodology 
(Kuyper  et  al,  1993). 

As  with  every  design  process,  the  authoring  process  is  seen  as  an  iterative  })rocess.  Interim  and  jjartial 
solutions  are  constructed  during  the  development  process  which  are  not  part  of  the  final  solution.  l)(\sign, 
in  attempting  to  satisfy  an  initial  set  of  goals,  always  results  in  the  discovery  of  new  goals.  A  workb(Mich 
therefore  should  cater  for  change.  The  SMISLE  achieves  this  by  means  of  tlie  modularity  of  its  building 
blocks. 

In  addition,  the  authoring  process  is  inherently  unpredictable  due  to  the  idiosyncratic  atlribnt(\s  of 
each  individual  situation  and  designer.  That  is  why  it  seems  ill-advised  to  jjiescribe  th(*  proe(\ss  of 
design.  Well-advised  support  to  an  author  should  be  directed  at  solving  the  local  problems  \\o  Facias, 
while  leaving  him  the  freedom  of  choosing  his  own  path  of  development.  This  metliodologieal  vicnvpoint 
will  he  operationalised  in  the  workbench  by  three  different  tools. 

Firstly,  the  workbench  contains  a  process-based  entrance  to  the  development  task,  ih^re.  a  (huonipo- 
sition  of  authoring  tasks  is  displayed.  The  author  can  relate  his  current  task  t,o  the  overall  develu})ment 
process  and  can  denote  the  status  of  development  of  the  different  tasks.  Also,  rejjresentat  ions  ol  tasks 
that  are  computer  supported  give  access  to  this  support. 

Secondly,  an  agenda  mechanism  is  devised  to  support  the  author  in  linking  building  blocks.  This 
mechanism  keeps  track  of  all  the  open  plugs  and  provides  inunediate  access  to  them  by  name  at  any 
desired  position  in  the  SLEs  architecture.  In  this  way,  the  burden  of  switching  between  parts  of  I  he  SLE 
while  searching  for  open  plugs  is  removed. 

Finally,  monitors  in  the  workbench  see  to  it  that  the  author  does  not  fill  in  wrong  values  in  building 
block  slots.  Because  authors  are  watclied  on  this  syntactical  level,  they  are  spared  the  tediousness  of 
having  to  debug  unnecessary  errors. 
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A    computer-managed  learning  environment  for  students  of 

anatomy 

Harry  B.  Lee  and  Ross  Kemp. 
School  of  Physiotherapy, 
Curtin  University  of  Technology,  Shenton  Park,  Western  Australia  6008. 

Research  has  shown  a  Computer  Managed  Learning  Environment  (CMLE)  to  be  most  effective  when  learners 
are  empowered  to  access  materials  to  meet  their  own  needs  (Lee  &  Allison,  1992  &  1993;  Lee  &  Cameron, 
1994).  Rates  of  progress  can  be  accelerated  by  the  ability  to  monitor  individual  levels  of  competence  by  instant 
feed-back  (Lee,  1994).  In  a  project  funded  by  the  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  University  Teaching 
(CAUT)  in  Australia,  a  Self  (Operated  Computer  Controlled  Educational  Resource  (SOCCER)  was  developed  to 
provide  a  cost-efficient  navigational  instrument  to  Interactive  Computer-assisted  Learning  Programs  (ICALP)  to 
enable  physiotherapy  students  to  assess  their  own  performance  whilst  learning  anatomy  (Lee,  1994).  Using 
SOCCER,  each  individual  is  registered  by  password  with  unlimited  access  to  learning  and  testing  materials.  All 
activities  are  continuously  tracked  and  recorded  for  evaluation  thereafter.  These  data  acquire  information  about 
learning  from  pre-tests  and  the  acquisition  of  new  information  during  progression  to  post-tests  under  controlled 
conditions  for  continuous  review  by  learners  and  administrators  alike.  In  this  way  SOCCER  provides  access  to 
ICALP' s,  interactive  Multiple  Choice  Question  Test  Items  and  interactive  True-False  Test  Items  in  a  sensitive 
learning  environment  with  a  Feed-Back  Instrument  to  evaluate  learner  reactions  to  the  CMLE. 

Learning  anatomy  and  validation  of  SOCCER  by  comparative  studies 

Jones,  Olafson  and  Sutin  (1978)  compared  freshmen  medical  students  with  those  in  traditional  classes  to  show 
that  they  could  learn  gross  anatomy  equally  well  without  lectures  or  dissection.  Walsh  and  Bohn  (1990)  used 
CAL  to  teach  gross  anatomy  to  48  medical  students  from  a  class  of  151,  to  find  no  significant  di  fference  between 
the  two  groups.  In  the  same  way,  Lee  &  Allison  (1992)  could  find  no  differences  between  randomly  selected 
groups  of  physiotherapy  students  whilst  learning  anatomy  of  the  lower  limbs,  either  by  lecture  or  by  ICALP. 

In  a  further  comparative  study.  Lee  &  Allison  (1993)  converted  identical  neuroanatomical  information  from 
ICALP' s  into  lectures  for  computerised  overhead  projection  to  41  students  by  lectures  and  to  37  students  by 
ICALP.  At  pre-tcst,  the  mean  for  each  group  was  43.58  and  44.81.  with  a  standard  deviation  of  8.67  and  6.54 
respectively.  At  post-test,  the  lecture  group  achieved  a  mean  of  73.19,  with  a  7.76  SD.  whilst  the  ICALP  group 
achieved  a  mean  of  75.42,  with  a  SD  of  6.76.  The  same  test  was  unexpectedly  re- applied  at  60  and  120  day 
intervals.  The  lecture  group  obtained  68.04.  with  a  SD  of  8.49  after  60  days,  and  68.06  and  8.24  after  120  days. 
Whilst  the  ICALP  group  achieved  70.34,  with  a  SD  of  9.58  after  60  days,  and  69.68  and  9.02  after  120  days. 
These  results  were  validated  by  replication  studies  in  neuro  and  cardio-pulmonary  anatomy  to  subsequent  student 
groups  (Lee,  1994).  From  this,  it  is  clear  that  SCMTCER  in  a  CMLE  can  facilitate  ICALP  software  to  provide 
individual  learners  with  a  continual  review  of  the  rale  and  quality  of  their  progress  together  with  instant  feedback 
at  the  end  of  each  procedure.  These  methods  provide  a  continuous  source  of  research  data  to  empower  learners  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  rate  of  progress,  setting  aside  the  need  for  formal  lectures  in  anatomy  in  a 
climate  of  problem-based  learning  and  thinking  at  a  more  advanced  level  than  could  otherwise  be  expected. 
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Continuing  distance  education  tools: 
Relevance  of  a  contextual  evaluation 
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Centre  for  Iitfomation  Technology  Innovation.  1575  Chomedey,  Laval,  Quebec,  H7V2X2,  Canada 

Adult  education  and  training  are  increasingly  relying  on  telecommunication  and  information  technologies 
to  support  continuing  distance  education,  on-the-job  training  and  even  oo-the-job  performance.  Models  of 
adult  education  suggest  that  the  learner's  moUvation  to  learn  is  not  simply  instrumental  and  situadonal  but  m 
a  large  part  developmental  (Berbaum  1984;  Piaget  in  Inhelder  et  al.,  1977).  Adult  training  innovations  have 
to  take  this  into  account  and  go  beyond  mere  instrumental  stqjport  that  can  take  the  fonn  of  a  "crutch*  uistead 
of  an  educational  tool.  These  on-the-job  educational/training  tools  are  highly  context  dependant,  whether  for 
their  design,  their  use.  or  their  impacts.  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  sophisticated  technologies 
designed  to  support  perfonnance  can  contribute  to  developmental  as  weU  as  instnmvental  educational  goals, 
how  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions.  We  addressed  these  questions  by  conducting  a  contextual 
evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  a  continuing  medical  education  technological  tool  for  on-tiie-job 
performance  support  during  a  14  month  pilot  project.  The  tool  was  a  networked  based  information  system 
aimed  at  developing  competence  and  interest  of  general  practitioners  in  tiie  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental 
health  problems  Uirough  support  of  tiieir  day-to^lay  practice.  Hie  system  had  three  components:  1)  an  expat 
consulting  network  using  electronic  mail;  2)  an  electronic  education  buUetin  in  the  mental  health  field;  and  3) 
a  clinical  pharmacology  databank,  which  was  a  complementary  incentive  service.  The  unphcit  educational 
objective  was  to  induce  a  shift  in  physicians'  patterns  of  practice  (a  developmenuJ  goal,  not  a  mere 
instrumental  objective),  away  from  a  dependance  upon  prescription  of  drugs  and  towards  adoption  of 
alternative  approaches  Uirough  easy  distance  access  to  speciaUsts  (psychiatrists,  psychologists,  legal  experts 
etc  )  As  mental  health  problems  are  not  exclusively  orated  by  general  practitioners.  62  professionals  m  9 
different  types  of  healthcare  settings  participated  in  our  case-study  type  evaluation:  25  physicians.  16  social 
workers  14  nurses  and  7  psychologists.  We  adopted  an  interpretive  approach  relying  on  the  institutional 
aspects  ^d  interpretive  flexibility  of  technologies  (Kling  &  lacono.  1989;  Orlikowski.  1992)  and  on  the 
search  for  the  significances  which  different  groups  of  actors  involved  in  the  process  attribute  to  professional 
training  and  to  tiie  technological  change  (Jodelet,  1989).  ,    .  , 

In  order  for  tiie  expected  changes  in  users'  behavior  or  attitiides  to  occur  as  the  result  of  usmg  the  tiammg 
technology,  die  evaluation  showed  tiiat  it  is  important  tiiat  tiw  general  practitioner  themselves,  and  not  just 
the  experts  or  tiie  promoters,  consider  die  new  pattern  of  practice  supported  by  Uie  technology  as  a  best 
practice  in  the  domain  and  as  a  possible  practice  in  tiieir  organizational  context  Otherwise,  die  users  divert 
die  technology  from  its  intended  purpose  to  reinforce  their  own  current  behavior.  We  found  diat  confiimation 
of  diis  diversion  effect  of  die  technology  was  related  to  Uie  professionals'  conception  of  tiaining.  to  the 
constraints  of  tiieir  work  context  and  to  die  stakes  tiiey  invested  in  the  tool.  On-tiie-job  intervention  support 
was  used  to  reinforce  existing  practice  patterns  of  die  physicians  and  did  not  encourage  developmental  leammg 
and  associated  broadening  of  perspectives  in  beating  mental  healtii  problems. 
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Smart  Instructor's  Resources: 
Make  Lectures  Interactive  Using 
Computer-Generated  Projections 
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Pcrfomiing  the  experiments  ilial  support  even  one  of  the  many  principles  in  a  typical  introductory'  course  would, 
in  most  cases,  take  a  lifetime.  Attempts  to  set  up  a  "discovery  learning"  laboratory  usually  result  in  the  discovery 
of  why  it  took  thousands  of  very  intelligent  scientists  several  hundred  years  to  work  out  all  of  the  observations 
and  principles  that  make  up  the  content  of  a  typical  introductory  University  course. 

One  way  to  alleviate  this  problem,  and  put  a  significant  amount  of  laboratory  evidence  into  a  course,  is  to  use 
simulations.  Tliese  allow  one  to  put  before  a  class  experimental  evidence  that  would  normally  be  too  expensive, 
time-consuming  or  dangerous.  There  are  many  excellent  audiovisual  presentations,  in  a  great  number  of  media, 
that  allow  a  lecturer  to  bring  into  class  realistic  representations  of  critical  experiments.  The  difficulty  is  that  they 
generally  are  "canned"  perfomiances,  complete  in  themselves,  so  that  the  lecturer  must  adapt  his  or  her 
presentation  to  them,  and  follow  their  pedagogical  strateg>'. 

Now  that  many  lecture  kills  have  computer  projection  equipment,  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
intelligence  and  graphical  capabilities  of  computers.  I  have  designed  interactive  computer  animations  which 
simulate  a  laborator>\  and  provide  unlimited  and  immediate  access  to  any  appropriate  experimental  apparatus. 
The  lecturer  lias  complete  control  over  the  on-screen  events,  so  that  they  support  rather  thaii  constrain  his  or  her 
pedagogical  approach. 

These  programs  are  called  "Smart  Instructor's  Resources"  or  SIRs.  They  run  on  any  modem  DOS-based  micro- 
computer with  high  resolution  colour  graphics  (vga)  and  a  mouse.  SIRs  use  an  intuitive  mouse-based  interface. 
This  is  critical  in  a  classroom  setting.  An  instructor  is  entirely  occupied  with  instructional  material  and 
interaction  with  the  class;  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  her  or  him  to  puzzle  over  the  operation  of  the  computer  as 
well.  The  interface  is  simple  enough  tluU  the  instructor  can  tliink  of  chemistry  and  instructional  strategy,  and  be 
confident  that  whatever  is  needed  can  be  called  up  onto  the  screen  immediately. 

The  instructor  and  class  together  may  explore  a  phenomenon  as  if  they  were  in  the  laboratory,  and  thus  retrace 
the  actual  discover}'  of  physical  and  chemical  principles.  They  may  decide  what  to  do  ne.xt:  in  effect,  ask  "What 
would  happen  if..",  and,  if  their  question  is  properly  framed  (here  instructors  earn  their  pay!)  immediately 
receive  a  meaningful  answer  from  the  simulation.  After  a  suitable  sequence  of  experiments,  the  class  and 
instnictor  together  may  attempt  to  infer  the  underlying  chemical  principles.  Students  identify*  with  and  retain 
better  scientific  principles  which  in  some  measure  they  have  found  out  themselves,  rather  than  have  had  dictated 
to  them  by  authority'. 

During  the  1993-94  academic  year  I  have  used  about  twent>'  of  these  SIRs  in  my  classes.  They  cover  most  of  the 
topics  of  a  standard  introductor>*  Chemistry  course:  reaction  stoichiometry,  atomic  structure  and  the  periodic 
table,  behaviour  of  liquids  and  gases,  calorimetiy,  acid-base  equilibrium,  redox  and  electrochemistry  and 
chemical  kinetics. 

Students'  reactions  have  been  mainl>'  entliusiastic,  although  some  seem  rather  startled  by  being  asked  to  switch  to 
active  learning  in  place  of  their  customary  passive  note-taking  role. 

This  work  was  begun  while  the  autlior  held  a  CATALYST  Fellowship  from  IBM  and  tlie  American  Chemical 
Society  at  tlie  Universit}'  of  Texas  in  Austin  in  1992-93.  The  Smart  Instructors'  Resources  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education:  Software,  which  makes  available  executable  copies  of  softw  are  that  it 
publishes. 
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A  Prototype  Digital  Science  Center 
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By  the  end  of  this  century  large  scale  digital  libraries  containing  the  collective  legacy 
of  human  knowledge  and  information  will  be  accessed  on-demand  over  gigabit  networks. 
Books,  videos  and  other  traditional  sources  of  information  will  be  incorporated  into  these 
digital  libraries  in  an  almost  straight  forward  move  towards  exploitation  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies. That  will  not  be  so  with  other  equally  valuable  sources  of  information,  such  as 
museums  and  science  and  technology  centers.  And,  much  research  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  understand  how  to  effectively  capture  and  represent  learning  experiences  in  digital 
libraries.  But  when  we  do  this,  equity  access  to  such  experiences  will  become  a  reality. 

The  intent  of  a  science  and  technology  center  is  to  engage  its  young  patrons  in  stim- 
ulating multi-sensory  experiences  in  the  hope  of  imparting  knowledge  and  encouraging 
curiosity.  The  most  obvious  problem  in  doing  that  is  access  to  the  facilities.  Thus,  the 
educational  value  of  museums  and  science  and  technology  centers  is  currently  nninimally 
exploited.  Teachers  could  make  use  of  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibits  many  times 
during  the  course  of  a  single  school  year.  But  in  fact  students  may  visit  a  particular 
center  only  once  during  their  entire  K-12  years. 

Capturing  these  experiences  as  interactive  multimedia  documents  would  facilitate 
integration  of  specific  exhibits  or  groups  of  exhibits  on  related  topics,  into  lesson  plans. 
It  would  permit  gathering  related  exhibits  (in  various  center)  for  companson  and  re- 
enforcement  of  ideas.  But  most  of  all,  it  would  bring  these  experiences  to  students  that 
might  never  otherwise  have  access  to  them.  Using  technology  it  will  be  possible  to 
extend  the  cultural  power  of  museums,  and  science  and  technology  centers  beyond  their 
physical  boundaries.  It  will  be  possible  to  reach  students  and  teachers  with  a  wealth  of 
information,  for  repeated  analysis  at  individual  pace.  And.  it  will  be  possible  to  access 
them  when  they  would  be  most  relevant  and  integrate  them  with  curriculum. 

But,  bringing  these  experiences  to  a  remote  site  using  multimedia  technology  pre- 
sents some  significant  problems.  The  most  obvious  problem  is  the  lack  of  interaction 
with  the  physical  objects  contained  in  the  museum  itself.  The  challenge  is  to  come  up 
with  ways  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  museum  and  convey  it  to  the  remote  user.  Another 
problem  is  that  it  requires  a  lot  of  planning  and  effort  to  integrate  these  cxpenences  (in  its 
existing  physical  form)  into  lesson  plans  and  in  general  cumculum.  Therefore,  in  general 
these  experiences  are  sometimes  regarded  as  close  to  casual  educational  activities,  under- 
t;aken  only  as  class  trips  and  family  outings,  and  viewed  mostly  as  only  motivational.  The 
digital  museum  and  science  technology  center  have  the  potential  of  changing  that,  but  it 
w.\ll  require  the  development  of  cumculum  models  that  help  to  integrate  digital  experi- 
erces  with  classroom  activities. 

The  Discovery  Museum  and  IBM's  T.J.  Watson  Research  Center  have  collaborated 
to  explore  these  issues.  Experimentally,  various  exhibits  have  been  captured  using  full- 
motion  video,  audio,  graphics  and  text  to  create  multimedia  documents  representing 
many  experiences  in  digital  form.  The  digital  experiences  are  interactive  and  stimulating, 
much  like  the  physical  ones.  Work  is  still  in  progress,  but  early  results  suggest  much 
promise  for  the  approach. 
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This  study  of  student  conceptions  in  interpreting  geological  maps  was  carried  out  following  the  tradition 
of  a  research  methodology  referred  to  as  phenomenography  which  seeks  to  discover  and  describe  the 
qualitatively  different  ways  in  which  students  think  about  a  particular  topic  as  they  are  in  the  process  of 
learning.  The  general  aim  of  phenomenography  is  to  use  samples  of  student  conceptions  to  construct 
categories  which  are  expected  to  have  some  generality  in  terms  of  the  student  population  as  a  whole. 
(Francis,  1993).  These  categories  of  description,  also  referred  to  as  an  'outcome  space  of  conceptions* 
reflect  a  researchers'  analysis  of  emerging  patterns  in  the  way  students  describe  both  their  approach  to  a 
task  or  problem  presented  and  the  reasoning  they  apply  to  me  problem. 

There,  were  two  aims  for  this  study.  The  first  was  to  gain  insight  into  the  difficulties  students  experience 
in  learning  to  interpret  geological  maps.  The  second  was  to  consider  how  the  results  of  this  kind  of  study 
could  be  used  to  inform  the  instructional  design  decision-making  process. 

Conceptual  Difficulties  and  Learning  Approaches 

The  study  of  geological  maps  requires  the  ability  to  "infer  the  meanings  of  patterns  found  in  rocks" 
(Chadwick,  1978)  and  ine  ability  to  visualize  three-dimensional  structures  which  have  changed  with 
respect  to  the  dimension  of  time.  Students  in  this  study  experienced  three  types  of  conceptual  difficulties 
in  Icirning  to  interpret  maps: 

1.  Students  confuse  the  relationship  between  present-day  topography  and  sub-surface  geological  structures. 

2.  Students  have  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  sub-surface  structure  is  an  anticline  or  syncline. 

3.  Students  have  difficulty  in  visualizing  three-dimensional  sub-structures. 

Students  also  displayed  two  types  of  approaches  to  learning  to  interpret  maps.  The  first  and  most 
common  approach,  referred  to  as  'surface'  (Entwistle  &  Marton,  1984)  was  characterised  by  the  student 
attending  to  discrete  features  of  the  map.  A  'deep'  approach  was  characterised  as  the  student  first  gaining 
an  overall  idea  of  what  the  map  represented,  followed  by  positing  a  theory  of  the  history  of  the  events 
which  may  have  occurred,  then  looking  for  features  on  the  map  which  supported  the  theory. 

A  number  of  implications  for  instructional  design  can  be  drawn  from  these  results,  including  clarifying 
instructional  goals,  developing  sequencing,  developing  graphical  representations,  and  guiding  the  student  in 
their  approach  to  the  task. 
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This  paper  is  based  on  the  findings  of  an  evaluation  of  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  students  towards 
the  use  of  multi-media  in  a  plant  biology  course.  The  course  selected  for  the  case  study  was  an  introductory 
plant  biology  class  that  was  a  requirement  for  all  university  students.  The  course  was  taught  in  a  large 
classroom  to  about  230  students.  The  lecture  used  a  multi-media  platform  for  projecting  a  variety  of  images 
on  a  large  back-projection  screen.  The  Focus-Question-Analyze-Recommend  (FQAR)  methodology  was 
used  to  do  the  evaluation.  The  process  consisted  of  five  focus  group  discussions  with  randomly  selected 
students  from  the  class.  The  final  questionnaire  consisted  of  four  pages  with  separate  sections  that 
addressed  student  attitude  and  opinions,  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  tools,  perception  of  the 
competence  of  the  instructors,  suggestions  for  improving  the  course  and  student  demographics. 

It  was  found  that  the  students  had  differential  exposure  to  computer  and  computer  use.  In  general 
it  was  found  that  most  of  the  students  either  frequently  or  very  frequently  used  word  processing.  The 
results  also  indicated  that  a  private  dormitory  or  apartment  room  was  the  place  where  computers  were  most 
often  used.  Moreover,  about  53%  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  had  taken  at  least  one  course  in  the 
year  prior  to  the  study  where  computer-assistance  was  used  in  teaching.  Based  on  such  findings  it  is 
possible  to  categorize  the  audience  of  multi-media  assisted  courses  into  several  different  groups  and  then 
ascertain  if  indeed  there  is  a  difference  between  their  attitudes  towards  the  introduction  of  computers  in 
teaching.  The  primary  categories  are:  1)  students  who  have  taken  computer  assisted  courses  compared 
those  who  have  not,  2)  students  who  have  taken  courses  that  require  computer  use  as  compared  to  those 
who  have  not  3)  students  who  are  regular  users  of  computers  outside  of  the  classroom  as  compared  to  those 
who  are  not,  4)  gender  and  5)  year  in  school. 

Those  who  had  been  enrolled  in  computer  assisted  courses  agreed  that  they  felt  comfortable  using 
computers  while  the  students  who  were  not  in  such  classes  felt  less  agreeable  towards  the  same  issue.  This 
suggests  that  other  than  attitudes  towards  personal  use  of  computers,  attitudes  towards  other  computer- 
related  issues  are  not  particularly  influenced  by  prior  attendance  in  computer-assisted  courses.  This  finding 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  significant  differences  were  observed  between  the  groups  of  students  who 
v/erc  previously  exposed  to  courses  that  had  computer  use  as  a  requirement  and  students  who  had  never 
taken  such  courses. 

Noticeable  differences  were  also  observed  between  male  and  female  students  in  terms  of  how  the 
different  genders  felt  about  computer  use  and  the  introduction  of  computing  in  the  work  place.  Women 
consistently  had  a  negative  image  about  the  introduction  of  computers  in  teaching.  This  is  a  trend  that 
needs  to  be  observed  carefully  since  this  could  suggest  that  instructors  and  course  administrators  nee  I  to 
pay  more  careful  attention  to  the  gender  composition  of  their  classes  to  see  if  indeed  there  is  a  need  to 
modify  the  message  or  the  computing  techniques  being  used  to  teach  the  course.  Finally,  there  were  some 
significant  differences  between  the  ways  the  lower  level  students  (Freshmen  and  Sophomore)  and  upper 
level  students  felt  about  computing  in  education  and  teaching.  In  general,  the  lower  level  students  were 
less  excited  about  the  rapid  introduction  of  computers  in  teaching  and  felt  less  comfortable  using  computers 
themselves.  These  findings  highlight  two  specific  issues.  First,  the  classroom  of  the  nineties  is  indeed  a 
varied  one  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  vectors  of  difference  that  cut  across  the  classroom.  This  is 
important  since  the  second  finding  of  this  study  is  that  there  arc  seveial  instances  where  it  is  possible  to 
find  significant  difference  in  attitudes  of  the  students  based  on  their  demographic  luiekgiound.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  know  these  differentials  since  this  could  ultimately  impact  the  level  of  learning  and 
the  overall  evaluation  of  a  particular  learning  tool. 
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Towards  a  Hypermedia  System  for  Teaching  an 
Introduction  to  Computer  Systems 
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Multimedia  systems  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Hypermedia 
systems  is  a  combination  of  such  systems  and  hypertext.  These  systems 
have  a  great  potential  in  education  and  in  particular  in  computer  science 
education.  This  paper  reports  on  the  developement  of  a  hypermedia  system 
for  teaching  an  introductory  course  to  computer  system  which  will  provide 
an  ideal  interactive  environment  for  learning,  teaching,  designing  and  im- 
plementing students  projects  in  related  topics.  The  system  consists  of  10 
nodes  covering  most  of  the  traditional  topics  in  the  course.  These  are  the 
History  node,  the  Elementary  Circuits  node,  the  Digital  Functions  node, 
the  Data  node,  the  Organization  node,  the  Peripherals  node,  the  Simple 
Computer  node  and  the  Laboratory  node.  Finally,  two  more  nodes,  the  Ap- 
plications node  and  the  IC  Industry  node,  can  be  added  to  the  system.  A 
node  may  hold  links  to  one  or  more  sub-nodes  each  of  which  is  designated 
for  a  sub-area  of  the  topic  involved. 

MPW  Object  Pascal  was  used  to  develop  several  nodes  such  as  the  simple 
Computer.  Other  subnodes  are  built  using  Authorware  Professional,  Hyper- 
card  and  MacApp.  Ready  packages  such  MacCAD,  LogicWork  and  DigSim 
will  be  integrated  into  the  design  and  analysis  subnodes.  Parts  of  the  movies 
will  bp  produced  using  existing  software  such  as  Macromind  Director,  Film 
maker  and  QuickTime.  It  is  expected  that  the  complete  hypermedia  proto- 
type will  be  a  living  laboratory  allowing  students  to  navigate  through  the 
materials  and  to  interactively  modify  the  parameter  of  an  environment  in  a 
particular  node  and  study  the  results  obtained. 
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Combining  Hypermedia  Authoring  and  Classroom  Networking 
in  One  Software  Environment 
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Department  of  Computer  Science  y 
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Studies  show  that  whereas  people  retain  only  about  10  percent  of  what  they  see  and  20  percent  of  wliat  they 
hear,  they  can  remember  about  half  of  what  they  see  aitd  hear  together  and  even  80  per  cent  of  what  they 
se£,  hear,  and  dQ.  The  educational  advantages  of  multimedia  presentation  like  television  or  movies  (sight 
and  sound)  are  obvioas  but  even  more  so  for  interactive  multimedia,  with  its  component  of  interaction  and 
response  provided  by  the  learner  (Begley,  1993).  Main  advantages  include  the  ability  to  share  different 
sorts  of  resources  on  a  computer,  all  stored  in  a  similar  technology,  and  user  interactivity  among  different 
sources  of  information.  A  hypertext  document  is  a  wonderful  multimedia  tooK  blending  a  variety  of  related 
materials  into  an  interactive,  highly  visual  mode  of  delivery.  Readers  can  move  around  in  a  hypertext 
document  at  their  own  pace  and  direction,  interacting  with  the  material  in  a  nonlinear  fashion.  But 
hypermedia  applications  are  normally  single-user  and  do  not  support  collaboration  and  groupwork. 

The  educational  software  development  group  led  by  Dr.  Robert  Oakman  focuses  on  multimedia  authoring 
and  groupwork  editing  tools.  Since  1986  this  laboratory  has  completed  three  nationally  distributed  pieces 
of  educational  software  for  the  Macintosh.  LiveWriter  (Research  Design  Associates,  1990)  provides 
interactive  networked  writing  instruction.  In  LiveWriter  a  tev%:her  can  log  onto  a  student's  computer,  sec 
what  he  or  she  is  writing,  carry  on  dialogue  about  the  work,  and  actually  do  editing  simultaneously  with  the 
student  In  1991  LanguageV/riter  (Research  Design  Associates)  added  digitized  voice  recording  and 
transmission  features  to  the  LiveWriter  foundation.  Teachers  can  record  foreign  language  lessons  in  both 
text  and  voice;  then  students  can  read  and  listen  to  them  and  respond  with  either  a  written  or  voice 
response. 

Expanding  on  the  pedagogical  ideas  of  the  earlier  programs,  MediaLink  (1993)  allows  teachers  and 
studeni  to  author  multimedia  lessons  (text,  sound,  graphics,  digitized  photographs,  and  movies)  and  then 
enter  on-line  collaboration  for  group  work  about  these  materials.  Teachers  and  students  can  prepare  their 
own  Macintosh  multimedia  lessons  by  assembling  a  variety  of  text  materials,  sound  files,  digitized  photos, 
or  QuickTime  movies.  The  program  then  becomes  a  collaborative  learning  environment  with  shared  files 
and  group  work  in  a  networked  classroom.  MediaLink  allows  sharing  different  sorts  of  resources  on  a 
computer,  all  stored  in  a  similar  technology,  and  user  interactivity  among  different  sources  of  infonnation. 
The  "drag  and  drop"  interface  used  for  linking  resources  and  network  users  remains  simple  enough  so  that 
teachers  and  students  can  avoid  the  steeper  learning  curve  of  other  hypermedia  authoring  tools  and  still  be 
able  to  work  together  collaboratively.  With  MediaLink,  the  research  paper  of  the  future  can  be 
collaboratively  created  by  several  students  and  include  a  variety  of  multimedia  materials. 

Adding  multimedia  transmission  and  student  feedback  through  the  TCP/IP  protocols  of  the  Internet  will 
make  MediaLink  a  powerful  distance  learning  tool.  In  fact,  we  are  currently  in  the  process  of  expanding 
these  capabilities  for  the  program  to  work  in  a  long-distance  environment  We  are  aiming  for  the  same 
seamless  delivery  of  multimedia  materials  and  rapid  user  feedback  tlirough  a  broad  band  communication 
channel  that  we  already  have  in  a  local  area  network.  Research  issues  include  the  possibility  of  getting  lost 
in  cyberspace  and  the  etiquette  for  turn-taking  when  multiple  users  are  working  cooperatively  on  the  same 
MediaLink  lesson. 
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Recently,  the  rapid  technological  advancement,  the  industrial  activities,  the  sharp  increases  in  population 
among  developing  countries,  and  the  more  mutually-dependent-intemational  relations  are  altering  many 
environments  such  as  the  one  surrounding  the  earth. 

In  line  with  this  trend,  the  necessity  of  preservation  of  the  earth  environment  as  a  whole  has  begun  to  be 
recognized.  How  to  make  a  balance  between  the  environmental  effects  of  human  activities  and  preservation  of  the 
environment  is  a  serious  issue.  To  solve  the  environmental  problems,  the  promotion  of  environmental  education 
is  necessary  to  educate  the  people  to  have  good  sensitivity  and  knowledge  about  the  environment 

To  reach  these  goals,  we  have  developed  a  multimedia-based  educational  software  which  focuses  on  the 
environmental  problem.  This  software  has  been  developed  for  Stli  and  6th  grade  students  of  a  elementary  school. 
In  this  study,  cognitive  science  theory  such  as  situated  leaming  and  knowledge-constructivism  is  considered.  It  is 
significant  to  provide  the  leaming  environment  in  which  students  can  reconstruct  their  own  knowledge  through 
hypothesis-verification  under  the  similar  situated  contexts. 

The  leaming  environment  of  this  system  is  comprised  of  phase  1  and  phase  2.  Firstly,  the  students  study  the 
environment  problems  in  the  phase  1 .  Secondly,  They  go  on  the  phase  2.  In  the  phase  I ,  a  student  is  requested  to 
be  a  mayor  who  has  the  intelligence  to  improve  the  environment  appropriately.  The  student  can  study  the 
schemata  and  the  causal  relationship  of  environmental  problems,  which  are  classified  and  ordered  systematically. 
In  the  phase  2,  a  simulator  of  designing  a  city  is  provided.  A  student  becomes  a  mayor  and  is  asked  to  make  the 
city  harmonized  with  nature  under  some  constraints.  The  system  illustrates  the  specified  positions  to  become 
problem  on  the  map,  and  gives  the  explanation  of  the  consulting  result  by  using  the  effective  multimedia.  The 
system  shows  the  line  of  reasoning,  and  instructs  the  basic  knowledge  related  to  tlie  situation  of  the  region,  with 
hypermedia  of  phase  1.  In  this  manner,  a  student  can  leam  die  environment  problems  by  himself.  Moreover,  the 
phase  2  is  linked  with  the  objects  in  the  phase  1.  Therefore,  the  system  can  give  some  advices  which  is  suitable 
for  each  student  utilizing  the  search  method  of  objects-linkage  in  the  phase  1.  The  teacher  can  arbitrarily  set  the 
system  parameters  by  which  the  details-level  of  explanation  is  customized  according  to  a  educational  purpose. 

This  system  can  teach  a  student  the  qualitative  concept  and  superordinate  knowledge  of  environmental 
problems.  We  have  developed  this  system  aiming  to  provide  the  leaming  environment  under  which  students 
could  raise  up  their  critical  mind  and  construct  the  profound  knowledge  of  problem  solving.  Our  further  tasks  are 
to  develop  the  planning  typed  expert  system  in  this  frame  work.  Moreover,  we  need  the  function  to  have  a 
student  understood  the  scientific  knowledge  of  environmental  problems  with  qualitative  simulators. 
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The  projcci  presented  in  this  pnpcr  is  biised  on  ihe  following  theoretical  assumpUons: 

1.  Conipuiers  perform  in  learning  environments  as  knowledge  tools  (Chen  &  Oren.  l^^^M  j.  This  concept  is 
manifested  m  the  onvironiiient  hereby  discussed  through  the  variety  of  information  items  ami  the  inclusion  of 
various  tools  needed  for  prcxiucing  knowledge  out  of  any  infomiaiion  item. 

2.  People  differ  in  the  way  ihcy  inicraci  with  Information  systems.  Factors  like  cognitive  styles,  search  objectives, 
former  experience  with  computers  and  the  type  of  learning  assignments  might  have  an  inriuencc  on  the  search 
strategy  they  use  (Marchioiiini  Shnciderman,  19SK:  McNcer,  1991;  Oren  ^  Chen.  19<J2).  The  knowledge 
environment  described  supports  these  differences  by  -.Uissifying  information  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  create 
hypertext  links. 

3!  Developing  an  autonomous  learner  is  a  main  goal  of  an  educational  system.  A  learning  eiuironment,  as  the  one 
we  describe,  allows  the  students  to  control  the  information  search  process  and  the  knowledge  pruluction. 
4.  De\eloping  historical  thinking  is  a  main  goal  of  history  instruction.  Analysis  ol  these  objcciives  shows  that 
learning  by  research  and  discovery  is  basically  information  handling  like:  searching  lor  relevant  information, 
analyzing  different  sources  and  evaluating  relevance  of  information  (Morris.  1  Wl  ;  l::garuia.  1*^^)1 ). 

The  knowledge  environment  we  developed  has  three  main  features  enabling  to  reali/e  n\  leaf  mug  iH)ieniial: 
A  flexible  knowledge  organization,  a  curriculum  orienuition  and  a  sell-content  structure. 

*  The  tlexible  knowledge  organization  is  achieved  through  various  ways  of  inlormation  accessing:  a  menu-driven 
content  list  or  Boolean  queries,  different  modes  of  knowledge  presentation  or  le\  els  ol  inlorntation  complexity,  as 
well  as  browsing  around  in  an  hypertext  mode. 

The  curriculum  orienuition  is  manifested  through  the  selection,  amount  and  variance  of  inlormation  items  which 
arc  important  for  comprehending  the  historical  subjects:  texts  (written  especially  for  the  system,  documents  and 
hi.slorica!  research,  memories  and  dairies,  poetry  and  literature),  graphical  items  (jiictures.  nia|),  caricatures, 
schenics  and  diagrams)  and  voices  (sjvcches  and  songs). 

The  self-content  structure  of  the  system  is  mar.ilested  through  a  dictionary  explaining  dillicult  words,  a  lexicon 
supplying  information  about  people,  institutions  and  tern^s,  atlas  ol  maps,  a  syiKhronic  time-line  and  ..uthentic 
voices.  A  note  book  integrated  enables  the  students,  while  collecting  information,  to  write  down  their  ideas  or  to 
copy  extracts  Ironi  mfomiation  items. 
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The  multimedia  systems  can  be  particularly  suitable  for  the  intervention  for  people  with  special  needs.  This 
intervention  should  comprise  the  following  aspects:  restoring  the  loss  of  functions,  compensating  for  the 
disability  by  enhancing  other  skills,  compensating  for  disability  through  the  use  of  technical  and  not-technical 
aids  and  changing  the  environment  to  adapt  it  to  the  skills  of  the  person. 

The  TeleCommunity  project  in  the  context  of  RACE  II  (Research  and  technology  development  in  Advanced 
Communications  technologies  in  Europe)  is  a  set  of  Advanced  Communications  Experiments  (ACEs)  which  aim 
to  carry  out  work  in  advanced  communications  and  is  concerned  with  how  the  transition  to  Integrated  Broadband 
Communication  (IBC)  affects  the  implementation  of  advanced  services  for  people  with  special  needs.  Within 
TeleCommunity,  the  Portuguese  ACE  exploits  the  potential  of  ISDN  in  the  support  of  disabled  people,  namely 
visual,  mental  impaired  and  elderly,  both  in  the  social  centres'  context  and  in  the  support  of  residential  patient. 
The  different  provided  services,  namely  Learning  and  Training  services,  allow  the  target  users  the  access  to 
further  specialise  support  (Pereira  LM.,  Rocha,  N.P.,  Cidade,  C,  Lebre,  P.,  Purifica^ao,  J.,  1993). 

The  terminal  equipment  for  these  remote  care  services  are  modular  multimedia  terminals,  based  in  personal 
computers  with  video  codecs  (Tandberg  Vision  Model  15),  and  whose  development  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our 
participation.  Each  terminal  offers  an  integrated  capability  to  set-up,  simultaneously,  point-to-point  videophony 
and  data  connections,  typically  between  a  service  provider  and  a  client. 

For  the  user  interface,  both  the  service  centre  and  client  terminal  user  interface,  a  consistent  metaphor  has 
been  established:  the  Virtual  Resources  Centre  (Rocha,  N.,  Cidade,  C,  1993).  This  metaphor  is  based  on  the 
notion  of  a  three  dimensional  room  with  different  pieces  of  furniture  and  equipment,  each  one  representing  a 
different  application  (tool)  with  functions  to  establish  connections  over  ISDN  and  with  hypermedia  facilities  for 
preparing,  presenting,  accessing  and  discussing  information.  These  hypermedia  facilities  obey  to  a  server-client 
scheme  that  has  been  implemented  with  Object  Linking  and  Embedding  (OLE)  technology,  which  able  the  use  of 
commercial  OLE  servers. 

During  the  pilot  experience  most  of  the  users  had  demonstrated  satisfaction  (only  11%  of  the  users  had 
show  inhibition,  insecurity  or  tension  behaviours),  and  they  present  good  performance  in  the  use  of  the  facilities 
(Pereira  L.M.,  Rocha,  N.P.,  Cidade,  C,  Lebre,  P.,  Purifica9ao,  J.,  1993).  Considering  the  staff  opinion,  they 
considered  easy  to  use  the  equipment  and  when  asked  about  the  viability  of  the  services  they  referred  that  the 
disabled  users  could  benefit  very  much  from  these  types  of  services.  Furthermore,  they  considered  essential  the 
use  of  the  videophony,  otherwise  they  could  not  see  the  users  that  could  cause  a  lack  of  "human  contact". 
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The  active  participation  of  readers/authors  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  major  advantages  of 
hypertext  systems  (e.g.  Landow,  1992).  This  is  especially  important  for  educational  systems  as  there  is  some 
agreement  that  active  involvement  in  learning  leads  to  better  results  than  traditional  styles  of  instruction 
(Cunningham,  Duffy,  &  Knuth,  1993).  We  therefore  asked  the  students  attending  lectures  at  our  department  to 
develop  their  own  hypertext  documents.  The  students  had  technical  as  well  as  conceptual  problems.  To 
overcome  their  difficulties  we  decided  to  develop  our  own  hypertext  authoring  tool.  Many  of  the  students' 
technical  problems  can  be  solved  by  this  system,  but  some  of  the  conceptual  problems  still  remain.  We  have 
found  out  that  there  are  basically  three  different  areas  which  have  to  be  considered  when  creating  a  hypertext 
authoring  tool  for  inexperienced  users:  structure,  text,  and  layout. 

Many  students  apparently  found  it  difficult  to  give  their  documents  a  clear  structure.  Especially  the 
development  of  meaningful  non-hierarchical  links  seems  to  be  a  complicated  task.  At  an  early  stage  of  our 
project,  most  of  the  students  made  no  non-hierarchical  links  at  all.  After  the  introduction  of  our  authoring  tool, 
link-making  became  much  easier  and  students  made  many  more  links.  But  these  links  are  very  often  quite 
irrelevant  for  the  topic  discussed  at  the  source  node. 

The  production  of  hypertext  and  of  traditional  linear  text  are  two  different  tasks.  In  an  essay,  an  argument 
can  evolve  over  several  pages  or  even  chapters.  In  a  hypertext  document,  text  has  to  be  self-contained  and 
fragmented.  It  is  necessary  to  be  rather  short  and  precise,  and  to  restrict  oneself  to  the  essential  points  of  a  topic. 
This  can  be  seen  as  an  advantage  of  hypertext  because  it  makes  authors  think  in  terms  of  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fragmentation  in  hypertext  documents  can  also  be  considered  a  disadvantage.  Users  of  hypertext  might 
learn  to  see  information  only  as  small  separate  chunks  of  text  without  any  relation  to  a  larger  context.  Students 
apparently  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  fragmented  and  self-contained  nature  of  hypertext. 

Some  of  the  students  had  problems  to  create  an  acceptable  layout  for  their  documents.  Generally,  tlicre  is 
too  little  awareness  of  the  importance  of  good  user  interfaces.  In  the  context  of  hypertext,  this  is  all  the  more 
detrimental.  A  good  layout  can  convey  much  of  the  necessary  structural  information  to  give  readers  a 
comprehensive  overview  about  the  information  available.  In  the  documents  we  have  analysed,  good  structure  and 
good  layout  usually  go  together. 

The  authoring  tool  provides  means  which  can  be  used  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  There  is  an  overview 
editor  which  not  only  gives  students  feedback  about  the  structure  of  their  documents  but  enables  them  to  edit  the 
structure  of  their  documents  immediately.  To  aid  students  in  the  link  creation  process  we  use  "Typed  links". 
"Typed  links"  are  supposed  to  offer  students  outstanding  link  types  they  never  thought  of  before  and  help  them 
avoid  irrelevant  links.  The  authoring  tool  provides  certain  standard  layout  features  to  enable  students  to 
concentrate  on  the  text.  In  the  last  version  of  our  system  we  also  included  an  automated  monitoring  system 
which  can  assist  students  and  staff  of  the  department  in  the  analysis  of  the  hypertext  authoring  process. 
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AlllKnigh  iherc  has  been  a  recent  c\pk)su)n  o(  Hypermedia  and  Multimedia  related  applications  in  the 
last  (i\c  years,  and  there  arc  a  great  number  ol  articles  and  b(X)ks  on  the  market  about  the  ad\antages  and 
disadxanlagcs  t>l  such  devices  lor  education  (Jonassen  &  Mandl,  199();  Ambron  &  Hcx^per,  1988,  &  1990),  wc 
ha\e  Imie  empirical  research  which  shows  the  etiectiveness  ol  such  applications  lor  educational  purposes.  In 
this  slud\.  (our  pairs  1)1  Hispanic  intermediate  ESL  (English  as  a  Sect)nd  Language)  learners  explored  a 
H\  jK'rCaid- based  st)li\\arc  application  which  was  developed  to  generate  learners'  oral  interactions  in  English. 
Lscis  were  audio  and  \  ideolapcd  on  three  different  (x:casions  while  exploring. the  application  to  see  to  what 
degree  ihe\  interacted  w  ith  each  other  in  English  while  they  interacted  with  the  software. 

Description  of  the  Software 

This  HspcrCard  software  application  consists  of  a  I2-unit  package  where  English  is  presented  through 
dial(^gucs  m  e\  er\da\  contexts.  There  are  four  main  activities  in  the  software: 

-  the  lc'sS(^n.  w  here  users  listen  tt>  and  read  a  dialogue  in  context  and  learn  the  specific  V(x;abular\  of  the  selling: 

-  the  \  t)cabulary  test,  w  here  users  are  questioned  on  the  v(x;abulary  learned  previously; 

-  the  writing  of  the  dialogue  that  allow s  users  to  type  and  print  their  own  version  of  a  dialogue; 

-  the  scrambled  dialogue  game,  where  users  are  supposed  to  put  a  scrambled  dialogue  into  the  correct  order. 


The  four  different  acti\  ities  pro\  ed  to  be  \erx  different  as  far  as  English  interactions  are  concerned.  In 
acii\ii\  1,  the  lesson,  users  were  highly  engaged  in  navigating  the  application  and  exploring  the  different 
options  built  in  the  software,  but  little  oral  talk  (x:curred.  When  talk  occurred,  it  was  mainly  prcKcdurai  and  in 
Spanish.  In  acti\ity  2,  the  \(K*abulary  test,  users'  interactions  with  the  software  were  clearly  merged  with  their 
negotiation  ol  meaning  with  one  another.  Users  needed  to  discuss  the  answers  with  each  other  in  order  to 
successfulK  interact  with  the  software.  Their  interactions,  however,  were  reduced  to  one  or  two  isolated  words 
in  English.  This  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  activity,  which  did  not  require  users  to  create  more  sc^phistiealed 
structures  m  English.  In  acii\ity  3,  the  writing  of  the  dialogue,  users  mainly  interacted  with  each  other  to 
rcprcxJucc  a  dialogue  in  English.  This  activity  produced  the  most  English  use.  Users  continuously  rehearsed 
the  dialogue  to  be  typed  and  read  aloud  what  they  had  written  in  English.  In  activity  4,  the  scrambled  dialogue 
game,  users  interacted  w  ith  the  text  on  the  screen  by  arranging  the  boxes  of  text  correctly  on  the  screen.  Their 
talk  was  basically  pnx:cdural  and  in  Spanish  in  this  activity. 

Conclusions 

Hypermedia  and  multimedia  computer  applications  can  be  used  to  create  communicati\e  activities  for 
ESL  learners.  Howe\er,  users  should  noi  simply  navigate  these  programs;  they  also  need  to  t;ike  an  active  role 
in  the  production,  oral  or  written,  ol'  long  stretches  of  discourse  in  ordc*-  to  carry  out  a  specific  task  at  the 
computer. 
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The  school  network  which  is  presently  in  growth,  began  with  6  school-nodes  in  Santiago  during  1992  (see 
Hepp,  et  aL.  1993),  and  it  was  tlien  given  full  support  and  a  decentralized  implementation  in  Araucanfa»  one  of 
the  poorest  and  educationally  worse-off  regions  of  the  country.  The  project,  best  known  as  "Proyecto  Enlaces" 
represents  the  first  official  attempt  ever  done  by  die  State  of  Chile,  through  its  Ministry  of  Education^  to  generate 
new  and  pertinent  answers  to  questions  pertaining  the  role  of  technology,  p?u-ticularly  that  of  computers  and 
communications,  in  improving  the  quality  and  equity  of  education  in  the  Chilean  elementJu-y  schwl  system. 
Until  now,  once  admitted  in  the  network,  teachers  have  received  on-site  face-to-face  training  on  each  softwai^e 
application  put  at  their  disposal. 

Our  cumulated  data  thus  h]x  indicates  Uiat,  before  training  began,  25%  of  the  teachers  thought  they  were 
incapable  of  ever  learning  to  use  a  computer;  23.3%  believed  that,  given  their  cost,  computers  would  never 
become  part  of  their  schools;  18.7%  believed  computers  were  meant  for  any  other  use  but  education;  a  similar 
proportion  of  teachers  (18.5%)  feared  that  if  he/she  made  a  mistake,  die  machine  would  brake  apju-t  or  explode: 
and,  a  12%  of  them  feared  computers  could  take  over  the  role  of  the  teacher.  Only  0.2%-  had  prior  knowledge  and 
experience  with  computers. 

Two  months  after  training,  97%'  of  participating  teachers  declared  having  developed  a  significantly  more 
positive  attitude  towju-ds  computers  than  the  one  they  had  at  the  beginning,  and  70%  of  them  felt  that,  even 
though  they  needed  considerable  more  practice,  they  could  successfully  use  the  computer  in  support  of  their 
regular  teaching  requirements. 

In  quest  for  a  new  approach  to  teacher  training 

The  training  scheme  which  has  just  been  discussed  proved  to  be  beneficial  while  there  was  just  a  dozen 
schools  in  die  network,  and  all  of  Ihem  located  within  a  reasonable  geographicid  distance.  The  planned  expansion 
of  die  network  for  1994  will  mean  at  least  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  quite  probably  a 
similar  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  need  training.  rurUiermore,  new  schools  will  be  disuibuted  an  iu'ea 
of  approximately  31,850  Km^.  Any  attempt  to  give  live,  on-site,  teacher  training  in  this  new  scenario,  would 
be  completely  impossible. 

From  these  new  conditions,  Uiere  derives  an  extreme  need  for  implementing  a  new  teacliers  training  program: 
One  diat  would  not- require  the  presence  of  speciali/cd  professionals  for  it  to  be  successful  and,  at  die  same  time, 
one  dial  would  retain  die  quality  and  avoid  die  errors  of  die  previously  implemented  program.  Two  proposals  for 
.such  a  program  are  briefly  sketched  along  the  folUnving  paragraphs.  Both  programs  will  be  put  into  test  during 
the  next  expansion  of  die  network  in  march,  and  their  effectiveness  assessed  and  compared,  by  may  1994. 

Briefly,  this  proposal  implies  to  compare,  under  as  similar  conditions  as  possible,  the  effecdveness  of  two 
.self-administered  instructional  packages:  One,  consisting  in  an  interactive  software  developed  as  a  Macromedia 
Director  application.  The  other,  consisting  in  an  instructional  video  containing  exactly  the  same  infonnaiion 
contained  by  the  software,  but  with  emphasis  on  relerencing  actual  recorded  information  from  previous  training 
programs. 
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Research  on  conventional  dictionary  usage  as  insight 
for  the  design  of  online  dictionaries  in  scholarly  workstations 


l^ictionarics  arc  integral  to  hypennedia  workstations  (NVeissman,  1988).  These  online  resources  would 
seem  to  be  especially  welcome  in  areas  such  as  foreign  language  study  where  dictionary  use  is  heavy.  However, 
one  cannot  automatically  assume  that  more  resources  guarantee  more  learning.  This  paper  summarizes  studies 
of  the  use  of  both  conventional  and  computer  dictionaries  and  glosses  in  foreign  language  learning.  It  is  argued 
thai  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  may  inform  the  design  of  online  dictionaries  on  academic  workstations. 

Benoussmi,  Sim»  &  Weiss  (1984)  concluded  that  *1ess  proficient  students  lack  the  language  skills  to 
benefit  from  the  dictionary,  whereas  more  proficient  students  know  enough  to  do  without  it."  (p.  271).  Lantolf, 
1  ^abiu-ca,  and  den  Tuinder  (1985)  identified  three  three  usage  strategies:  an  avoidance  strategy,  a  semantic  field 
strategy,  and  a  lexical  formalism  strategy.  Aust,  Kelley,  and  Roby  (1993)  found  that  subjects  using 
computerized  versions  of  dictionaries  lcx)ked  up  significantly  more  words  (F=  26.96,  p<.(XX))  than  those  using 
the  paper  versions  of  the  same  dictionaries.  In  a  followup  study,  Roby  and  Aust  (1994)  replicated  this  finding 
and  ^llso  found  that  subjects  who  had  text-specific  glosses  in  addition  to  the  dictionary  read  significantly  faster 
(l'=4.62;  P-.034)  than  subjects  who  only  had  access  to  a  dictionary  (be  it  paper  or  computerized).  No 
comprehensioti  differences  between  the  various  kinds  imd  formats  of  dictionaries  were  discovered  in  the  Aust  and 
Roby  studies,  but  subjects  preferred  bilingual  versions  to  monolingual  ones.  Davis  (1989)  found  that  subjects 
w  ho  received  glosses  understood  significantly  more  of  a  passage  than  those  who  had  no  reading  support. 

Book  dictionaries  are  said  to  be  **arduous"  to  use,  whereas  on-line  dictionaries  are  supposedly  fast  and 
easy  (Keller,  1987).  If  such  is  the  case  (evidence  to  that  effect  has  been  cited  above),  it  may  be  that  users 
employ  different  strategies  in  their  interactions  with  these  aids  depending  on  the  media  they  are  in  (Daniel  & 
Rcinking,  1987).  There  is  almost  certainly  a  novelty  effect  for  many  users  of  computerized  aids;  this  suggests 
that  advisement  needs  to  be  built  into  online  dictionaries  to  encourage  their  proper  usage.  Ixamers  need  to  be 
counseled  by  teachers  and  reminded  by  online  systems  that  a  lexical  "quick  fix"  is  no  substitute  for  careful 
rciiding  and  inferring  from  context.  Although  both  bilingual  and  monolingual  (e.g.  Spanish-to-Spanish) 
dictionaries  and  glosses  can  exist  online,  language  learners  need  to  be  nudged  away  from  overdependence  on  the 
fonner. 
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The  Input  Hypothesis,  an  integral  component  of  Krashen's  Natural  Approach  to  language  acquisition, 
contends  that  conversational  fluency  is  acquired  when  learners  are  exposed  to  and  understand  verbal  messages 
that  are  a  little  beyond  their  current  ability.  Language  is  "picked  up"  from  target  language  input  which  is 
comprehensible  enough  for  the  listener  to  connect  meaning  to  new  lingtiistic  forms  through  context.  For 
second  language  acquisition  to  take  place,  both  texts  and  tasks  must  be  matched  to  the  listeners'  abilities. 

A  1984  Texas  study  finds  that  74.8%  of  college  seniors  with  second  language  degrees  achieve  an 
Intermediate  High  rating  on  the  ACTFL  scale  (Hiple  &  Manley,1987).  This  means  they  leave  the  learning 
environment  dependent  on  simplified  vspeech,  without  sufficient  receptive  skills  to  interact  comfortably  with 
native  speakers  in  a  natural  environment  or  to  benefit  from  authentic  language  input  provided  by  media.  If 
graduates  are  to  avoid  stagnation  of  their  communicative  skills  upon  leaving  the  classroom,  they  must  develop 
comprehension  strategies  which  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  authentic  language  in  the  real  world. 

ACCESS,  an  interactive  audio  program  designed  to  help  second  language  students  develop 
comprehension  strategies,  uses  unsubtitled  films  as  the  source  of  input.  It  interrelates  key  sequences  recreated 
in  audio  and  text  form,  vwabulary  helps,  cultural  explanations,  and  comprehension  questions  with  feedback. 
The  aural  segment,  temporarily  accessed  through  tape  players,  will  be  script-linked  upon  resolution  of 
program/hardware  incompatibilities.  The  program  will  serve  as  a  template  for  use  with  . other  foreign 
language  films  whose  content  is  beyond  student  skills.  The  pilot  project  is  based  on  a  film  version  of  the 
Argentine  epic  poem  Martin  Fierro  which  evolves  around  a  single  character,  maintains  a  limited  |X)int  of  view, 
and  fiKUses  on  a  single  sequence  of  events  narrated  in  chronological  order.  ACCESS  is  tailored  to  deal  with 
the  specific  regionalisms  and  unfamiliar  cultural  material  to  be  exjxjcted  in  unsubtitled  foreign  films. 

In  the  pilot  study,  Martin  Fierro  was  viewed  by  thirty  second-year  and  twenty  fourth-year  Spanish 
students  who  wrote  questions  after  the  first  viewing  which  they  answered  after  the  second.  Between 
viewings,  half  of  each  group  explored  the  computer  program  and  half  participated  in  class  discussion. 

Initial  results  show  surprisingly  little  difference  in  expressed  frustration  and  incomprehension 
among  second  and  fourth-year  students  after  their  first  exjwsure  to  Martin  Fierro,  though  questions  written 
by  the  latter  indicate  much  greater  actual  comprehension.  Plot  summaries  written  by  students  who  s|>ent  time 
on  the  computer  are  less  accurate  but  more  individual  than  essays  written  by  students  who  participated  in 
discussion  groups.  Self-evaluation  of  comprehension  based  on  a  1-5  scale  indicates  that  second-year  students 
felt  they  improved  by  an  average  of  1 .4  points,  and  fourth-year  students  rated  their  average  impnwenient  at  .9. 

Text  reduction  through  cloze  activities  and  the  addition  of  audio  input,  even  under  less  than  optimum 
circumstances,  significantly  improves  student  evaluations.  Text  alone  rates  3.6  whereas  the  combination  of 
text  and  audio  rates  4.4.  Cloze  exercises  rate  4.6.  Self-evaluation  of  comprehension  <loes  not  increase 
significantly  with  access  to  audio,  but  whereas  only  20%  of  general  comments  are  positive  from  the  groups 
accessing  computer  text  only,  80%  are  positive  when  students  can  see  the  text  and  control  the  audio. 

Students  tend  to  consider  unsatisfactt^ry  anything  less  than  complete  comprehension.  Preparation  for 
real-world  comprehension  tasks  must  include  increasing  student  tolerance  for  the  unknown  an<l  decreasing 
frustration  thresholds.  Student  satisfaction  and  the  reduction  of  fnistration  levels  are  more  significant  than 
measures  of  comprehension  when  the  goal  is  an  increase  in  voluntary  exposure  to  authentic  language  injnit. 
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The  Design  of  an  Effective  Software  Interface 
for  Interactive  Video 
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In  this  paper,  guidelines  for  designing  an  effective  software  interface  for  interactive  video  are  examined.  At 
a  basic  level,  software  interface  is  defined  as  the  communication  system  between  the  computer  and  the  user.  At 
a  higher  level,  interface  is  the  process  whereby  the  learner  interacts,  participates  in,  and  contributes  to  the 
Icaniing  event  (Rieber,  1994,  21 1).  The  design  of  the  interface  can  significanUy  effect  the  quality  oi'  interaction 
that  the  learner  has  with  the  learning  environment  as  well  as  the  construction  of  one's  own  knowledge  base. 
Trom  a  construciivist  view,  one's  knowledge  is  constructed  while  interacting  with  the  learning  environment. 
Thus,  the  design  of  the  interface  with  which  the  learner  interacts  impacts  the  kind  and  quality  of  knowledge  and 
learning  experiences  derived  from  this  interaction. 

Interactivity,  cueing  strategies,  global  control,  local  control,  learner  control  and  pacing,  use  of  symbols  for 
navigating,  and  the  use  of  consistent  applications  are  interface  design  factors  that  are  examined  for  tiicir 
relationship  to  interactive  video. 

Interactive  video  should  allow  students  to  select  from  various  options  and  to  branch,  as  well  as  to  create 
their  own  material-demonstrating  imagination,  critical  thinking,  and  problem-solving  skills.  If  the  interactive 
video  does  not  attempt  to  provide  directions  for  students,  be  concerned  with  levels  of  student  achievement,  or 
account  for  different  individual  learning  styles,  then  whatever  interactivity  exists  is  of  limited  worth  in  ?n 
cducadonal  selling  (Semrau,  P.  &  Boyer,  B,  A.,  1994).  Passive  video  viewing,  lecture  formats,  the  use  of  drill 
and  practice,  and  student-chosen  paths  without  direction  or  feedback  tend  to  be  the  poorest  use  of  interactive 
video  (Yoshii,  Milne,  &  Bork,  1991). 

The  issue  of  how  to  relate  abstract,  formal  knowledge  to  particular  real  world  situations  can  be  addressed 
by  the  interface  design.  Students  have  difficulty  linking  their  abstract  understanding  to  actual  applications. 
Being  able  to  alter  and  manipulate  microworlds  in  interactive  video  programs  allows  students  to  use  both  fonnal 
cognitive  infonnation  to  applied  knowledge  in  the  sciences,  the  arts  and  humanities. 
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The  Sistine  Chapel  Project  has  been  created  based  on  Andre  Malraux's  (Malraux,  1947)  conception  of 
a  virtual,  or  imaginary  museum.  Its  basic  idea  is  that  given  the  invention  of  photography  and  mass  production 
of  picture  books,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  travel  to  see  a  museum.  Each  book  containing  a  reproduction  of  a 
work  of  art  is  itself  a  virtual  museum.  The  project  extended  this  conception  from  books  to  multimedia.  Among 
the  many  educational  goals  envisioned  by  it,  the  most  important  ones  concern  the  integration  of  cultural  and 
artistic  aspects  into  a  regular  curriculum  scenario.  The  inherent  complexities  involved  demanded  the  use  of  two 
authoring  methods.  Both  authoring-in-the-large  and  authoring-in-the-small  approaches  had  to  be  used  to  model 
the  application.  The  methods  chosen  were  HDM  (Garzotto,  1990)  and  Hiper  Autor  (Breitman,  1993) 
respectively.  The  authoring-in-the-large  approach  allowed  us  to  create  a  framework  where  other  applications 
can  be  developed,  e.g.  The  Brazilian  Museum  of  Folklore,  while  the  authoring-in-the-small  approach  helped  us 
in  modeling  the  Sistine  Chapel  application  in  particular. 

The  conjunction  of  both  methods  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  strategy.  The  combination  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  both  approaches  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  high  quality  and  reliable  application 
that  is  being  used  now  by  students  at  schools.  Among  the  benefits  are: 

completeness,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  model  the  application  in  two  levels  of  abstraction,  given  by 
authoring-in-the-large  and  authoring-in-the-small,  providing  total  understanding  of  the  application's  objectives 
while  avoiding  inconsistencies  and  mistakes, 
expression,  allowing  the  description  of  concepts  and  staictures  at  the  appropriate  level, 
simplicity,  so  that  the  methods  can  be  used  by  any  authoring  team,  independent  of  their  previous  experience 
m  developing  hypermedia  applications  (Garzotto,  199U  Breitman,  1993,  Alty,  1993). 

We  believe  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  continue  to  use  the  strategy  derived  from  the  use  of  both 
methods  to  underline  the  construction  of  new  applications  in  the  imaginary  museum  context.  Among  the 
possibilities  are  the  production  of  an  application  concerning  the  works  of  art  in  the  Brazilian  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 
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The  purposes  of  this  study  were  twofold.  The  first  purpose  was  to  develop  an  interactive  \ideo  system 
designed  to  introduce  preser\'ice  teachers  to  potential  discipline  issues  experienced  in  physical  education.  The 
second  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  impact  of  an  interactive  video  system  and  group  decision 
suppon  systems  technology  on  the  acquisition  of  discipline  content  knowledge.  Specifically,  the  study  examined: 
(a)  the  etVectiveness  of  an  interactive  video  system  in  acquiring  discipline  content  knowledge;  (b)  the 
erteciiveness  of  group  decision  support  systems  technology  in  acquiring  discipline  content  knowledge;  and 
(c)  the  effectiveness  of  interactive  video  in  combination  with  group  decision  support  systems  technology  in 
acquiring  discipline  content  knowledge 

Subjects  were     college  students  enrolled  in  two  Analysis  and  Movements  of  Volleyball  courses  during 
the  I9<).^>  spring  semester  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado.  The  subjects  were  assigned  to  one  of  three 
treatment  groups  based  upon  two  characteristics-gender  and  pretest  scores  on  a  Discipline  Content  Knowledge 
Test 

The  interactive  video  (IV)  group  consisted  of  six  females  and  twelve  males  received  instruction  in 
discipline  content  knowledge  using  interactive  video.  The  decision  support  (  GDSS)  group  viewed  the  discipline 
scenarios  using  the  group  decision  support  laboratory.  Six  females  and  twelve  males  comprised  the  second 
group  The  combined  (COMB)  group  consisted  of  seven  females  and  twelve  males  who  received  instruction 
using  interactive  video  and  the  group  decision  support  laboratory. 

Results 

A  one-way  analysis  of  covariance  (pretest  for  content  knowledge  was  the  covariate)  indicated  no 
significant  difterences  among  the  three  treatments  groups  on  posttest  scores,  F(2,51)  =  0.33,  p  ^  0.717. 
However,  all  three  groups  did  snow  improvement  from  pretest  to  posttest  with  only  the  IV  group  showing  a 
significant  increase  in  discipline  content  knowledge  as  shown  by  t-test,  t=-2.81,  p^O.006.  Both  the  GDSS  and 
COMB  groups  required  135  minutes  to  complete  all  six  scenarios,  while  the  IV  group  averaged  45  minutes  with 
range  from  32.6  to  65.6  minutes. 

From  these  results,  it  is  evident  that  the  IV  treatment  is  at  least  as  effective  as  the  other  two  treatments 
In  addition,  the  IV  group  completed  the  materia!  in  one  third  of  the  time  and  without  instructor  intervention 
This  time  savings  and  the  fact  that  the  material  was  learned  without  the  instructor  suggests  that  implementation 
of  this  type  of  instruction  will  reduce  training  time  and  provide  opportunities  for  instructors  to  either  cover  more 
material  or  cover  material  to  a  greater  depth,  concentrating  on  problem  solving  or  other  "high  level"  skills  that 
benefit  from  instmctor  intervention 
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Multimedia  is  fast  becoming  THE  buzzword  of  the  interactive  training  world  leaving  both  consumers 
and  developers  of  interactive  training  confused  by  the  vast  array  of  widely  differing  products  and  options  with 
little  guidance  for  selection  or  implementation.  Practitioners  involved  in  developing  multimedia  computer-based 
interactive  training  systems  are  currently  producing  their  systems  in  a  standardless  world.  The  lack  of  standards 
creates  more  uncertainty  for  students,  end  users,  and  novice  developers  than  is  desirable.  For  example,  students 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  icons  that  developers  take  for  granted.  The  "return"  icon  may  be  confused  with  the 
"previous  page"  icon.  In  addition  to  the  possible  unfamiliarity  with  the  interface  conventions  used,  the  students 
also  bring  their  own  preconceived  notions  of  how  a  system  should  work.  When  the  interface  and  the  student's 
mental  model  match,  the  student  may  find  the  system  easy  to  use  and  effective.  When  there  is  no  match,  the 
student  may  find  a  system  difficult  and  possibly  frustrating  to  use.  In  general,  the  goals  of  interface  design  tor  the 
instructional/educational  use  of  multimedia  are:  an  environment  that  supports  learning;  a  system  that  does  not 
frustrate  the  user;  and  a  system  that  allows  the  user  to  accomplish  learner  goals.  A  set  of  guidelines  would  be 
helpful  in  meeting  these  goals.  However,  Shneiderman  (1992)  cautions  that  "A  clever  design  tor  one  community 
of  users  may  be  inappropriate  for  another  community  An  efficient  design  for  one  class  of  tasks  may  be  inetTicient 
for  another  class"  (p.  12).  Our  search  for  guidelines  examined  information  structures,  navigation  structures,  and 
icon  use. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  information  structures  for  multimedia  design  the  physical  structure  for 
the  development  environment  and  the  cognitive  information  structure  (concept  map)  While  a  number  of 
dilferent  ways  to  analyze  and  design  these  stmctures  have  been  identified,  there  is  little  empirical  guidance  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  structures.  Several  studies  have  investigated  navigation  structures  but,  the  results  appear  to 
be  user  purpose  and  context  dependent.  Little  is  known  and  even  less  has  been  investigated  concerning  icons 
used  for  instructional/educational  multimedia  Icons  should  be  intuitive  representations  of  the  object  or  action  tbi 
which  they  stand  Where  confusion  may  arise,  the  icon  should  be  replaced  by  either  a  different  icon  or 
unambiguous  words 

In  searching  for  a  "better  way"  to  develop  multimec^ia  documents  for  learning/instujction,  many  offers 
of  guidance  have  been  found,  but  few  with  any  empirical  basis.  For  the  most  part,  guidelines  derive  from  two 
sources,  theory  (whether  untested  or  based  on  what  works  for  individual  media)  and  experience  While 
experience  can  of\en  lead  in  the  right  direction,  it  can  just  as  often  lead  in  the  wrong  direction  Those  studies  that 
are  reported  suggest  that  many  of  the  techniques  tested  made  little  or  no  difference  in  learning  performance 
However,  the  short  duration  of  the  treatments  in  many  studies  may  provide  misleading  results  Only  with  long 
duration  treatments  can  the  actual  impact  of  multimedia  designs  on  learning  and  attitudes  be  determined  I'ntil 
validated  guidelines  for  the  design  of  hypermedia  and  multimedia  documents  are  developed,  the  facilitation  of  the 
learning  process  will  be  hit  or  miss  at  best  While  the  available,  largely  untested,  guidelines  are  useful,  they 
should  be  used  with  a  "grain  of  salt"  To  be  effective,  any  interface  must  be  thoroughly  tested   Where  the 
guidelines  are  accurate,  follow  them  Where  they  are  not,  experiment  and  lest  using  your  audience  until  an 
adequate  solution  is  found 
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Educators  have  used  the  term  multimedia  in  a  global  sense  for  years:  outside  the  classroom  the  term 
was  rarely  heard.  Research  in  multimedia  was  spurred  after  the  second  World  War  by  ihe  military 
interested  in  increasing  training  effectiveness  and  conducted  by  new  research  graduates  eager  to  carry  out 
the  studies. 

In  recent  years,  the  prospects  of  huge  businesses  to  be  spun  out  of  the  multimedia  and  information 
superhighway  efforts  has  brought  the  term  multimedia  out  of  the  closet  and  into  the  public  view.  For 
example,  Naisbitt  (1994)  has  written  that  multimedia  will  become  a  dominant  force  in  the  next  decade  and 
the  two  most  significant  applications  will  consist  of  entertainment  and  education. 

Multimedia  may  be  defined  as  the  components  of  conventional  media  (computer,  video,  graphics, 
animation,  audio,  color)  along  with  their  path  to  complete  integration,  which  is  now  just  in  its  infancy. 

This  paper  examines  research  and  guidelines  for  use  for  the  multimedia  components  of  color  and 
animation.  Color  was  chosen  because  there  is  so  much  inconect  information  in  common  folklore  about  the 
alleged  effects  of  color  on  achievement  Animation  is  examined  as  it  is  the  new  kid  on  the  block  which  will 
likely  grow  quickly  as  the  hardware  and  software  systems  bring  us  desk  top  animation.  The  paper  will 
conclude  with  a  summary  of  a  research  study  which  demonstrates  positive  learning  effects  of  animation  on 
learning  and  attitude. 

Most  instructors  would  agree  that  color  used  in  instruction  (1 )  increases  learning,  (2)  makes  the 
instructional  environment  more  appealing  and  therefore  increases  attention  and  motivation  to  learn,  and  (3) 
does  not  distract  from  the  learning  tasks  at  hand  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  completely  correct.  Extensive 
research  on  using  color  to  increase  the  level  of  reality  in  an  instructional  situation  shows  that  learning  is  not 
generally  enhanced  by  color  (Wise,  1982;  Dwyer,  1967, 1968, 1970),  with  certain  exceptions.  Several 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  color  will  be  provided. 

Animation  refers  to  the  use  of  a  series  of  graphics  which  change  over  time  or  space.  There  is  a 
significant  body  of  research  on  graphics  in  instruction  in  training  with  considerable  evidence  as  to  their 
effectiveness.  Although  animation  does  not  have  the  rich  research  history  that  is  associated  with  color  and 
graphics,  the  results  arc  encouraging.  For  example.  Back  and  Layne  (1988)  compared  learning  conditions 
of  text  only,  text  plus  graphics,  and  text  plus  animation.  The  adults  in  the  study  scored  higher  in  the 
animation  condition  than  either  text  or  graphics.  The  animation  condition  also  resulted  in  less  study  time, 
suggesting  that  animation  results  in  more  efficient  learning.  In  another  study  with  adult  learners,  Mayton 
(1991)  found  increased  scores  in  the  animation  condition  immediately  after  study  persisted  and  were 
measurable  one  week  later.  The  authors  recently  found  that  animation  results  in  increased  achievement  of 
the  learning  task  and  improved  attitude. 

A  major  recommendation  presented  in  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  relevance  of  graphics/animation  and 
color  cues  to  the  learning  outcome  and  use  those  cues  appropriately  in  the  instructional,  practice,  and 
testing  situations  relative  to  the  particular  learning  objectives. 
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The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  build  up  Computer  Based  Lithuanian  Language  Learning  System  which  will 
satisfy  needs  of  various  users  (school-children,  students,  etc.).  The  Computer  Based  Lithuanian  Language 
Learning  System  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  (ITS),  which  include 
the  following  modules:  subject  oriented  tutoring  modules,  subject  oriented  data  base  modules  (vocabularies, 
tables,  specific  subject  information),  tasks  and  lessons  making  data  base  modules,  and  knowledge  based 
students  modules.  The  project  of  ITS  for  learning  Lithuanian  language  includes  such  steps:  1)  building  up  the 
vocabulary;  2)  filling  in  the  vocabulary;  3)  making  lessons;  4)  learning  process  control. 

The  main  goal  of  the  computerized  vocabulary  is  to  accumulate  and  supply  systematized  and  classified 
information  about  words  and  their  constituent  parts.  Commonly,  a  word  can  have  more  than  one  constituent  part 
of  the  same  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  constituent  part  can  be  a  member  of  a  great  variety  of  words. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  redundancy  we  have  used  a  relational  form  of  the  vocabulary.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
School  Orthographic  Dictionary  of  Lithuanian  (about  16000  words),  classification,  structurization  and 
characterization  of  information  presented  in  the  dictionary  was  made.  Cl  assification  means  assigning  each  word 
to  one  of  the  parts  of  the  lanj^uage  (e.g.  Noun,  Ve:-b,  etc.).  Structurization  means  singling  out  syllables  and  parts 
of  a  word  and  indication  of  stress.  Characterization  is  connected  with  indication  of  certain  attributes  and 
additional  information,  and  is  performed  for  each  of  the  parts  of  the  language  according  to  a  separate  pattern. 
The  Lithuanian  language  mo'i'^l  implemented  in  the  vocabulary  base  allows  to  perform  syntactical  and 
morphological  analysis  of  student  aiiswer  (Baniulis,  Dmuchovska,  &  Tamulynas,  1993). 

The  tutor  designs  lessons  using  vocabulary  and  task  bases,  forms  his  own  teaching  strategies  preparing 
compound  lessons.  The  teacher  can  u<;o  an  ability  to  add  new  subject  knowledge  into  the  data  bases  if  necessary. 
Traditional  exercices,  game  situations  and  dynamic  models  are  being  employed  for  the  lessons  modules,  using 
Vdrious  techniques:  to  answer,  fill  in  the  gaps,  compose  the  answer  from  separate  elements.  In  the  game-play 
approach  traditional  tasks  are  supplemented  with  visual  illiustrations  (a  train,  stairs,  a  balloon  etc.).  Dynamic 
models  make  the  original  graphic  illustration  of  the  verbal  text.  The  special  authorized  editorial  programs  and 
modules  are  used  to  make  easy  the  design  process  of  all  types  of  these  lessons. 

The  ideal  behaviour  of  an  ITS  system  for  knowledge  based  learning  process  control  is  required  to  be 
similar  with  that  of  human  tutor.  This  purpose  is  achieved  by  making  references  to  a  human  tutor's  desired 
characteristcs  and  simulating  natural  learning  proces.^  ITS  consists  of  the  four  types  of  knowledge  based 
modules.  They  are  the  problem-solving  expertise,  the  knowledge  based  student  model,  the  tutoring  strategies 
and  the  model  of  natural  interaction  process  student-computer. 

All  these  ITS's  modules  as  well  as  another  constituent  parts  and  data  bases  are  implemented  in  C  ^  +  object- 
oriented  manner.  So,  they  are  closely  interconnected  with  each  another  and  have  posibility  for  corrections  and 
additions.  Currently  the  ITS  for  learning  Lithuanian  language  is  on  going  research  under  testing  and  verification 
presented  modules  and  data  bases.  We  hope  the  first  version  of  this  system  soon  will  be  used  in  Lithuanian 
schools  and  universities  for  training  school-children  or  teaching  foreign  students. 
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An  introductory  physics  course  is  taken  by  approximately  100,000  pre-engineering  students  in  the  United 
Slates  each  year.  More  than  30%  of  these  students  fail  to  graduate  as  engineers.  Most  of  that  attrition  occurs 
during  the  Hrst  two  years,  in  part  because  of  struggles  with  basic  mathematics  and  science  courses.  The 
present  effort  focuses  on  developing  and  assessing  computer-based  instructional  systems  for  enhancing  student 
performance  in  the  second-quarter  physics  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  This  course  is  perceived  as  the 
most  difficult  of  a  three-quarter  sequence,  with  some  30%  of  students  making  'D\     or  withdrawing. 

Pan  of  the  difficulty  of  the  course  resides  in  erroneous  notions  about  concepts  such  as  voltage,  current, 
and  electrical  energy  brought  to  the  coiu^  by  students  [3].  While  a  basic  course  in  mechanics  deals  largely 
with  forces  and  moving  objects  accessible  to  everybody  in  everyday  life,  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
phenomena  generally  accessible  only  through  complex  measuring  devices.  Thus,  establishing  intuitions  about 
such  concepts  is  a  hard  task  when  only  traditional  materials  are  available.  Another  problem  identified  by 
veteran  instructors  and  a  diagnostic  test  is  a  less  than  automatic  application  of  basic  mathematics.  Students 
spend  a  great  deal  of  cognitive  energy  executing  routine  calculus  procedures. 

Two  very  different  instructional  strategies  are  currently  being  applied  to  these  problems,  precision 
teaching  of  basic  skills  and  interactive  simulation.  Precision  teaching,  a  concept  pioneered  by  Lindsley  [4]  is  a 
technique  for  the  enhancement  of  basic  skills  and  achieving  fluency.  Students  undertake  a  large  group  of 
simple  problems  and  their  success  is  measured  by  the  number  of  conect  responses  in  a  fixed  time  interval. 
Fluency  of  correct  responding,  or  the  rate  of  correct  responses,  is  a  critical  feature  of  the  evaluation  [1].  With 
repeated  exposure  to  different  problem  sets,  rate  of  correct  responses  typically  increases.  The  rate  is  actively 
recorded  by  the  student.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  using  this  approach  basic  skills  are  enhanced, 
performance  in  standard  courses  is  improved  and  the  improvement  is  retained  for  extended  periods  [2].  A 
prototype  exploratory  simulation  microworld,  Electroworld,  is  currently  under  development  as  well.  This 
environment  allows  students  to  interact  with  forces,  fields,  and  charges  in  a  concrete  visual  manner.  As  a 
result  of  engaging  this  simulation  environment  students  are  learning  to  visualize  many  abstract  concepts  of 
electromagnetics  for  the  first  time.  Preliminary  analysis  of  a  group  of  students  using  the  precision  teaching 
material  as  compared  to  a  more  traditional  approach  of  assigning  additional  homework  problems  has  shown  a 
significant  shift  in  final  grade  distributions  from  D  and  F  to  A  and  B. 
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Traffic  legislation  is  the  primary  source  for  deriving  education  in  traffic  theory  in  the  Netherlands. 
Consequently,  programs  are  formal  and  abstract,  emphasizing  definitions,  the  meaning  of  signs,  and  right- 
of-way  rules.  For  example,  students  learn  to  identify  the  sign  indicating  a  motor-way,  learn  that  a  car 
belongs  to  the  category  of  motor-vehicles,  and  that  the  speed-limit  for  motor-vehicles  on  motor-ways  is 
55  miles/hour.  It  is  up  to  the  student  to  acknowledge  the  implications  of  the  newly  acquired  knowledge 
for  driving  behavior  in  actual  task  situations.  Thus,  the  relation  between  theory  and  practice  is  very 
indirect.  This  approach  appears  to  fail  at  teaching  students  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  for  driving 
a  car,  as  indicated  by  a  non-existent  or  low  contribution  to  driving  performance  (Brown,  Groeger,  & 
Biehl,  1987).  It  is  our  belief  that  if  instructional  material  is  selected  on  its  relevance  for  every  day  traffic 
behavior,  education  in  traffic  theory  ckn  contribute  much  more  to  the  development  of  proficient  driving. 

This  paper  reports  the  development  of  a  program  for  teaching  traffic  theory,  based  upon  principles 
of  learning  and  instruction.  Recent  technology  offers  ample  opportunity  for  effective  application  of  these 
principles.  The  program  is  therefore  designed  for  use  in  a  multi-media  environment.  The  project  is  car- 
ried out  under  contract  to,  and  in  collaboration  with,  the  driving  schools  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Army. 

Cognitive  psychology  has  shown  that  the  prerequisite  knowledge  and  skills  to  perform  a  certain 
task  are  best  attained  if  the  material  to  be  learned  is  selected  according  to  its  relevance  for  actual  task 
behavior,  and  presented  in  a  representative  context  ('situated  action',  e.g.  Norman,  1993).  The  present 
program  meets  these  principles  by  giving  instruction  on  how  to  recognize  traffic  situations,  how  to  identify 
potential  problems  and  conflicts,  and  how  to  act  appropriately  when  in  such  situations.  To  illustrate  for 
the  example  presented  above:  students  arc  instructed  how  to  recognize  motorways  (on  formal,  but  also  on 
informal  characteristics,  like  dual  carriageway)  and  how  actual  task  behavior  is  affected  by  various  factors 
(such  as  speed  limit,  road-  and  weather  conditions,  traffic  intensity,  etc.). 

The  situated  action  framework  indicates  that  students  can  make  the  link  between  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  practice  more  readily  if  the  information  is  presented  in  real-life  like  contexts.  The  efficacy  of 
instruction  can  be  further  increased  by  comprehensive  student  activity.  Recent  technology  is  utilized  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.  For  example;  digitized  photo's  offer  new  possibilities  for  instruction  in  road 
classification;  features  of  a  road  category  can  be  added  or  deleted  at  will,  thus  allowing  for  effective 
highlighting  of  essential  characteristics.  Defining  sensitive  area*s  in  the  picture  permits  program-student 
interaction  (e.g.  by  mouse-clicking).  Until  recently,  dynamic  aspects  of  driving  could  not  easily  be  imple- 
mented in  interactive  learning  situations.  The  present  program  utilizes  digitized  video  to  show  (potential) 
problems  and  conflicts  in  traffic  situations,  to  show  the  outcomes  of  different  reactions  to  a  certain  pro- 
blematic situation,  and  to  show  the  antecedents  that  produced  the  problematic  situation  in  the  first  place. 

The  devefopment  of  the  program  is  currently  underway  along  the  lines  presented  above.  Two 
modules  (of  12  in  total)  have  been  developed  in  full  in  a  prototype.  An  evaluation  that  was  subsequently 
carried  out  produced  very  promising  results.  Especially  the  video  fragments  turned  out  to  be  very 
instructive  and  motivating.  Instructional  materials  for  the  other  modules  will  be  implemented  in  an 
inclusive  program  of  which  we  hope  to  show  that  it  optimizes  actual  driving  performance  by  providing 
students  with  comprehensive  and  relevant  knowledge  and  skills. 
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The  Multimedia  Nutrition  Project  (MNP)  was  designed  and  developed  lu  ii.iprove  the  deliver}'  of 
nutrition  instruction  by  means  of  multimedia  technology.  MNP  consists  of  a  series  of  modules  which  are  to 
be  used  in  both  lecture  presentations  and  student  labs.  Some  of  the  specific  topics  include  dietary  behavior 
modifications  such  as  low  fat  food  choices  and  low  fat  cooking  methods,  dietary  guidelines,  food  guide 
pyramid,  dietary  fat  and  heart  disease,  and  composition  of  foods.  Each  module  had  two  levels  of 
interactivity:  1)  multimedia  classroom  presentation  (MCP)  used  by  faculty  members  to  deliver  instruction 
of  a  selected  topic  and  2)  multimedia  labs  (ML)  used  by  students  for  drilling  and  testing  of  concepts 
introduced  in  lectures. 

MNP  Modules 

The  following  are  some  of  the  module  highlights  of  MNP. 

1.  The  MCPs  were  developed  in  Freelance  Graphics  2.0  for  Windows.  Many  link  other  customized 
applications  created  in  Toolbook,  Excel,  3D  Studio  Animations,  and  Digital  Video  Interactive  (DVI).  For 
example,  one  MCP  embedded  a  graph  produced  in  Excel  depicting  the  fatty  acid  composition  of  oils  in  foods. 
As  new  formulations  of  products  occur,  the  graph  can  be  easily  updated.  Another  interesting  aspect  of  MCPs 
is  the  random  student  picker  icon  developed  in  Toolbook.  When  clicked,  it  displays  name  and  image  of  a 
randomly  selected  student  in  the  class.  Another  MCP  focuses  upon  processing  of  fats.  Hydrogenation 
becomes  more  than  a  word  when  the  students  view  a  three-dimensional  animated  model  (developed  in  3D 
Studio)  of  the  fatty  acid  structure.  The  rotating  carbon  molecules  demonstrate  the  difference  between  the  cis 
and  trans  forms  of  the  molecule.  MCPs  provide  faculty  members  with  the  ability  to  incorporate  relevant 
video  material  into  a  digital  video  libraiy  using  DVI  technology.  At  the  touch  of  a  button,  such  video  clips 
can  be  retrieved  and  played  when  appropriate. 

2.  MLs  were  developed  using  Multimedia  Toolbook,  3D-Studio,  and  DVI.  One  ML  contains  a  variety  of 
activities  to  reinforce  the  concept  of  lowering  dietary  fat.  The  activities  include  browsing  through 
audio-visual  material  depicting  appropriate  meat  serving  sizes,  low  fat  cuts  and  grades  of  meat  as  well  as  low 
fat  cooking  methods.  Video  clips  pertain-ing  to  heart  disease  and  artificial  fats  can  be  accessed  to  relate 
current  research.  In  another  ML  students  interactively  review  the  U.S.  Dietary  Guidelines.  Each  of  the  7 
principles  is  presented  using  animation  and  hypertext  capabilities.  The  student  also  can  move  through  the 
Food  Pyramid  interacting  with  each  of  the  food  groups.  Each  group  describes  the  appropriate  serving  size 
and  number  of  servings.  Voice  over  is  used  to  present  additional  instructor  comments.  Tlie  student  can  also 
navigate  further  through  the  pyramid  to  learn  about  sample  menus  which  illustrate  the  amounts  of  actual  food 
recommended. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  design  and  develop  an  interactive  multimedia  system  to  aid  instructors  in 
teaching  and  their  students  in  learning  basic  nutrition  concepts.  A  pilot  test  involving  twenty  two  students 
in  an  introductory  nutrition  course  was  carried  out.  The  results  from  the  post-evaluation  were  very  promising. 
However,  more  research  is  needed  to  assess  the  impact  of  this  method  of  instruction.  The  next  step  is  to 
further  explore  the  usefulness  and  acceptance  of  the  system. 
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The  main  reasons  that  cost-effectiveness  of  media  in  education  is  so  difficult  to  analyse  are  the  different 
definitions  of  the  term  cost-effectiveness,  measurement  problems  and  interpretation  problems.  The  first  problem 
automatically  causes  the  second  which  is  additionally  improved  by  differing  measurement  methods,  criteria 
values  and  infrastructures  within  analysis  takes  place.  Differences  between  people,  cultures,  systems  improve 
the  problem  of  using  a  consistent  frame  of  reference  (Kozma,  1991  and  Clark,  1990),  Because  of  these 
differences,  assisting  decision  makers  in  the  use  of  general  frameworks  should  have  priority  then  over  the 
construction  of  more  strictly  defined  methodologies  that  constrain  the  individual  flexibility  that  is  needed  in 
personal  and  organisational  settings  which  have  the  majority  in  decision  making  settings. 

Cost  analysis  of  educational  media  projects  has  been  topic  of  research  for  a  long  time  and  there  are  some  . 
useful  frameworks  developed  in  the  past  (Levin,  1983).  The  effectiveness  of  educational  media  is  a  greater 
problem.  Technical  problems  with  measurement  instruments,  comparability  and  validity,  and  media  which  are 
often  used  as  a  part  of  a  curriculum,  make  results,  if  available,  rather  questionable  to  draw  reliable  conclusions 
from  (Strittmatter,  1992),  The  use  of  indicators  of  effectiveness  like  test  score  increase,  change  in  attitudes  or 
performance  improvement  and  the  expectation  of  decision  makers  about  the  potential  of  the  media  in  reaching 
criteria  values  on  these  indicators  can  be  a  solution  to  reliability  and  interpretation  problems  in  this  area 
(Moonen,  1990). 

To  assist  decision-makers  in  cost-effectiveness  analysis  an  instrument  has  been  developed.  This 
instrument  (called  ESTIMA)  is  a  computer  program  consisting  of  nine  units.  Three  units  deal  with  the  selection 
and  evaluation  of  media.  Three  units  deal  with  the  product  level  when  a  media  selection  has  already  been  made. 
One  unit  is  on  resource  allocation  where  decision  makers  can  allocate  their  resources  to  a  large  set  of  cost  items 
(people,  equipment,  etc.)  and  analyse  also  the  sensitivity  of  certain  allocations  on  other  items.  One  unit  deals 
with  effectiveness  estimation  where  expectations,  empirical  data  and  experience  should  be  combined  to  come  to 
a  reliable  estimation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  a  media  application.  The  final  unit  deals  with  return  on 
investment  and  here  the  decision  maker  can  analyse  the  costs  and  returns  of  the  use  of  modern  interactive 
media  compared  to  the  use  of  traditional  classroom  teaching  strategies.  The  program  had  to  be  flexible  with 
regard  to  the  users  background,  ejtsy  to  learn,  user  friendly,  well  documented  and  not  too  much  time 
consuming.  The  program  has  been  developed  with  the  Visual  Basic  programming  environment  under 
Windows.  An  evaluation  of  ESTIMA  is  planned  where  the  value  of  the  program  will  be  evaluated  and  also  the 
general  usability  of  decision  support  systems  in  cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  differences  in  the  use  of  these 
systems  between  decision  makers  in  commercial  and  in  non-commercial  organisations,  between  decision 
makers  in  large  and  in  small  organisations  and  between  decision  makers  in  different  academic  levels. 
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A  Decision-based  Hyper-multi-media  Case 
Environment  for  the  Computer  Productivity 
Initiative,  a  Large  Undergraduate  Project 


Chris  Wild',  Kurt  J.  Maly^  Chenglin  Zhang^  [)ennis  E.  Ray\  irwin  B. 
L^'vinstein' ,  Stephan  ()larill^  (  l.  Michael  Overstreet^  ,  Nageswara  S.  V.  Rao'^ 
Daniela  Rosca\  Tammy  Taylor' ,  Tijen  Ireland'  and  Deane  SiboP 

^  [)ep.'irtnie!it  of  ('Omputer  Science,  Old  Dominion  University 
Norfolk,  VA  23529-0162,  email:  wild(f?)cs. odu.edu 
^  Intt'lligent  Systems  Stxtioi',  ( Center  for  Engineering  Systems  Advanced  Research, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  TN  37831-6364 

This  |>apor  d(»scribes  our  exj)erience  in  using  a  multimedia  project  manage- 
ment and  j)roblem  solving  tool  to  support  a  multi-year  (Computer  Productivity 
Initiative  (CFM)  project  [1].  The  purpose  of  the  CP\  project  is  to  provide  un- 
dergraduate students  with  a  diverse  set  of  skills  required  for  the  conception  and 
development  of  solutions  to  large  real  world  problems.  In  order  to  organize  and 
develop  a  solution  effectively,  the  students  must  work  with  a  broad  range  of 
documents  including  video  tape  interviews  of  experts,  presentation  graphics  for 
slide  shows,  computer  drawn  figures,  charts  and  graphs,  spreadsheets,  as  well 
a,s  postscript  of  other  forms  of  textual  documentation.  To  organize  and  access 
the  various  media  documents  developed  during  the  course  of  a  CPI  project,  we 
are  employing  [)H('  (Decision  based  Hyper-multi-media  OASE)  tool  developed 
to  support  the  Decision  Based  Systems  Development  (DBSD)  paradigm  [2].  At 
the  same  time,  DH(I  is  used  to  guide  and  support  the  problem  solving  process 
the  students  emj)loy  to  arrive  at  their  solution.  DBSD  organizes  the  process  of 
project  management  as  well  as  the  project  document  base  around  the  decision 
making  process.  Our  experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  hyperlinked, 
multimedia  project  space  in  the  development  of  large,  group  collaborative  real 
world  projects  [*]]. 
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Improving  qualitative  reasoning 
with  an  anchored  computer  simulation 


SUSAN  M.  WILLIAMS 
Learning  Technology  Center,  Vanderbilt  University,  Box  45  GPC,  Nashville,  TN  37203  USA 


Research  in  cognitive  science  has  demonstrated  that  expert  problem  solvers  have  "deep"  knowledge  about  the 
structure  of  their  domain,  i.e.,  they  understand  the  relationships  among  variables  in  the  domain  and  know  the 
general  principles  that  help  to  make  predictions  and  solve  problems.  In  contrast,  novices  remember  problems  in 
terms  of  easily  observable  surface  features  that  may  not  be  important  to  the  problem's  solution.  Interacting  with 
computer-based  simulations  can  help  novices  move  from  knowledge  representations  that  are  based  on  the  surface 
features  of  specific  problems  to  representations  that  are  based  on  the  deep  structiu*e  of  general  classes  of  problems. 
In  the  typical  instructional  approach,  novices  create  a  series  of  related  problems  by  changing  the  values  of 
variables  in  the  simulation  and  observe  how  the  corresponding  outcome  changes  when  the  simulation  is  run. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  that  novices  may  fail  to  develop  more  expert  knowledge  representations 
while  using  simulations:  First,  using  a  simulation  requires  some  initial  knowledge,  if  novices  do  not  have  this 
knowledge,  they  may  be  imable  to  use  the  simulation  or  to  understand  the  feedback  that  it  provides.  Second,  they 
may  be  unsystematic  in  exploring  the  problem  space  and  may  create  a  series  of  unrelated  problems.  Third,  even 
when  problems  are  related,  novices  may  fail  to  compare  successive  executions  of  the  simulation  appropriately. 

Anchored  simulations  can  minimize  these  problems  by  situating  learning  in  the  context  of  a  single  problem 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  (CTGV,  1992).  First,  prior  to  using  the  simulation,  students  view  a  video  that 
presents  a  complex  mathematics  problem  as  a  story  and  work  with  their  classmates  and  teacher  to  learn  to  solve 
this  "anchoring"  problem.  In  this  way,  they  acquire  basic  knowledge  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  that  provides 
a  foimdation  for  using  and  understanding  the  simulation.  Second,  students  cannot  create  imrelatecl  problems, 
because  an  anchored  simulation  only  enables  creation  t)f  variants  of  the  anchoring  problem.  Third,  an  anchored 
simulation  creates  an  activity  that  causes  students  to  automatically  reflect  on  differences  between  problems. 

The  prototype  simulation  is  anchored  in  a  trip  planning  problem  in  which  the  main  character  purchases  a 
boat  and  must  decide  if  he  has  sufficient  daylight  and  gas  to  drive  the  boat  home.  The  student  leams  to  solve  this 
16-step  problem  in  class  before  using  the  simulation.  Within  the  simulation,  the  student  is  challenged  to  a  race 
by  the  main  character  and  must  make  a  single  modification  to  an  otherwise  identical  boat  in  order  to  win  the  rac«. 
The  student  then  makes  qualitative  predictions  about  the  race  and  confirms  them  quantitatively.  When  the 
simulation  is  nm,  the  two  boats  race  against  each  other,  giving  the  student  feedback  on  the  predictions  and 
calculations.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  undertake  a  systematic  series  of  changes  to  the  parameters  affecting  the 
boat's  performance.  Through  this  process,  the  student  acquires  a  general  model  of  trip-planning  problems. 

An  in-sch(X>l  evaluation  was  conducted  with  62  high-  and  average-achieving  6th-grade  students  who  iLsed  the 
anchored  simulation  following  classroom  instruction  in  the  anchoring  problem.  Use  of  the  simulation  helped 
students  at  both  levels  of  ability  improve  their  qualitative  predictions  about  the  outcome  of  trip-planning 
problems  in  the  context  of  the  anchoring  problem  and  in  other  contexts  (Williams,  Bransford,  Vye,  Goldman,  & 
Hmelo,  1993). 
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Hyper3D:  Stereoscopic  3D  Hypermedia 


John  E.  Williamson 
VRex,  Inc.,  8  Skyline  Drive 
Hawthorne,  NY  10532 

Hyper3D  is  a  novel  approach  to  interactive  multimedia  and  hypertext/hypermedia  presentations.  Through 
the  use  of  stereoscopic  3D  LCD  computer  panels,  the  images  are  presented  in  stereoscopic  depth  with  the 
ability  to  perform  searches.  This  allows  students  to  have  both  a  better  understanding  of  the  material  as  well  as 
increase  attention  and  possibly  retention.  Prior  to  Hyper3D,  there  was  no  method  of  displaying  and  selecting 
stereoscopic  3D  images  wliich  would  allow  both  a  large  audience  and  assure  high  quality  stereoscopic  3D 
images. 

The  long  term  goal  of  Hyper3D  is  to  develop  a  complete  history  of  stereoscopic  photography  from  1850  to 
the  present  day  in  digitized  form.  An  estimated  8  million  different  commercial  stereocard  titles  were  released 
in  their  60  year  histor>'  in  addition  the  many  Hollywood  movies  produced  during  the  1950's.  This  does  not 
include  the  many  millions  taken  by  amateurs  or  for  office  or  educational  uses.  Two  prolific  amateur 
stereophotographers  include  President  Eisenhower  and  silent  film  star  Harold  Lloyd, 

Prior  to  Hyper3D,  the  majority  of  the  public  have  not  been  able  to  see  truly  good  stereoscopic  3D  images. 
Subsequently,  they  are  unaware  of  the  long  and  varied  history  of  stereophotography  and  more  importantly  the 
wealth  of  images  represented  in  that  format.  Consequently,  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  an  important  part  of 
history  in  its  original  format.  Using  the  flexibility  of  a  hypermedia  front  end,  the  same  images  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  photography,  the  development  of  photography  as  an  art  form,  historical  events, 
historical  figures,  architecture  and  any  subject  the  user  would  wish  to  explore. 

The  ALPHA  version  of  Hyper3D  was  designed  on  IBM  80286  with  a  Tektronix  stereoscopic  3D  monitor 
with  the  support  of  the  USAF,  The  BETA  version  was  developed  on  a  IBM  80386  with  a  StereoGraphics 
stereoscopic  3D  monitor.  The  final,  commercial  version  is  being  developed  on  the  VRex,  micro-Pol  system. 
This  allows  the  conversion  of  nearly  any  active  matrix  LCD  panel  including  stand  alone  monitors,  laptops  and 
project  panels  to  be  used.  Both  individual  use  on  a  laptop  and  projection  to  a  large  audience  are  possible. 

Current  chapters  in  Hyper3D  include:  Introduction  to  Visual  Perception,  The  Evolution  of  Photography, 
How  to  Make  Your  Own  Stereophotographs,  Wonders  of  the  World  (both  natural  and  manmade).  Famous 
Personalities,  Fashion  Through  the  Ages,  Weddings  Through  Histor>',  Religion,  Sports,  and  Humor.  Each  of 
these  will  be  released  separately  with  links  to  each  other  allowing  the  user  to  add  to  their  title  collection  through 
the  same  interface. 

Each  of  these  chapters  may  be  searched  on  key  phrases  as  well  as  be  the  image  title,  photographer, 
publisher  and  geographic  location.  Using  the  same  database  of  images,  several  interfaces  are  used  for  various 
age  groups  and  interests.  These  include  very  simple  GUIs  in  a  3D  Atlas  style,  allowing  the  user  to  click  on  a 
map  location  and  subsequently  showing  an  image  from  that  location.  These  include  both  antique  stereoscopic 
images  from  the  19th  centur>',  contemporary  stereoscopic  3D  images  and  computer  generated  reconstructions. 

Other  interfaces  include  a  modified  VCR  interface  allowing  the  user  to  page  and  fast  forward  through 
sequences  of  stereocards.  Many  sequenced  stereocard  sets  where  released  in  the  19th  century  that  would 
explain  an  event  (or  even  tell  a  story  or  joke)  through  sequence  of  stereocards,  sometimes  numbering  in  the 
hundreds  of  views. 
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CALL  for  German  for  Reading  Knowledge 
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Teaching  foreign  languages  is  often  associated  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  frustration:  one  seldom  achieves  a  desired 
degree  of  fluency  in  a  class,  even  after  two  or  three  years,  let 
alone  a  single  course.  This  certainly  holds  true  for  what  one  may 
term  "standard  language  courses"  -  the  kind  through  which  one  seeks 
to  impart  "total"  knowledge  of  a  language  on  a  group  of  students. 
Considerable  progress  can,  however,  be  made  in  the  comparative 
short  time  of  one  academic  year  if  one  stresses  solely  one 
particular  aspect  of  the  language  learning  process,  that  of  reading 
comprehension.  At  UBC  we  are  currently  producing  a  computer-based 
program  that  will  enable  students  to  gain  competence  in  dealing 
with  technical  texts  in  German.  With  the  aid  of  software  that  we 
are  developing  here,  we  hope  to  address  the  needs  of  students  from 
various  disciplines,  assisting  them  in  acquiring  reading  knowledge 
in  German  through  working  with  texts  from  their  particular  field. 
We  have  also  been  careful  to  stress  an  approach  through  which 
students  will  master  proper  reading  strategies  so  as  to  avoid  the 
traditional  pitfall  of  translation  that  is  potentially  destructive 
in  the  fostering  of  true  reading  ability. 

Since  we  had  emphasized  reading  strategies  above  all  else,  we 
were  unable  to  find  an  authoring  system  that  would  meet  all  of  our 
needs  in  the  development  of  the  software.  We  had  envisioned  a 
program  through  which  the  individual  student  would  not  only  be 
tested  on  the  content  of  a  passage  via  short  answer  type  questions, 
but  also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  that  particular 
passage  in  a  way  he  or  she  desired,  to  mark  the  text  in  any  of  a 
number  of  different  ways,  identifying  key  elements  as  well  as  those 
which  pose  the  most  difficulty,  or  even  (temporarily)  deleting 
portions  of  the  text.  We  have  also  developed  the  idea  of  answer 
screens  with  which  students  can,  for  example,  compare  their  own 
summaries  of  a  particular  text  with  "standard"  ones,  that  is  to 
say,  with  our  own.  To  integrate  all  of  these  features  into  our 
computer  program,  we  were  forced  to  link  some  form  of  word 
processing  program  to  an  normal  authoring  system.  The  result  may 
be  somewhat  complex,  but  the  program  has  already  proved  itself  to 
be  highly  successful  in  our  German  for  Reading  Knowledge  course. 
In  the  years  to  come,  we  hope  to  develop  a  new  authoring  system 
that  will  greatly  simplify  our  present  program. 
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Designing  and  Using  Virtual  Environments: 
The  Advantage  of  Immersion. 
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Although  a  \nricly  of  nuillimcdia  formnls  nrc  now  called  "Virtual  Reality^*  (Hciin,  1993),  the 
greatest  innovation  that  the  new  VR  technologies  offer,  and  their  greatest  potential  for  educational 
applications,  arise  from  those  technologies  that  permit  immersion.  In  an  immersive  environment, 
participants  experience  the  illusion  of  being  in  another  place  in  which  they  can  move  and  look  around  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  real  world. 

An  immersi\e  en\  ironment  has  two  ad\antages  o\cv  non-immersi\e  VR.  First,  it  permits  the 
participant  what  Clancey  (199.1)  has  called  "nrst-person  *  experience  ofe\  ents.  Much  of  formal  education 
requires  students  to  Icarn  from  descriptions  of  exents  and  phenomena  prepared  by  a  third  person, 
hnmersixe  VR  allows  participants  first-hand  experiences.  Second,  interaction  with  a  \  iriual  en\Tionment 
canbcachic\'ed  non-s>  mbolically.  Looking,  pointing  and  manipulating  objects  in  a  \  irtual  world  are 
natural  actions,  it  is  not  necessar>'  to  master  a  complex  linguistic,  mathematical  or  other  symbol  svstcm 
before  interacting  with  the  \  irtual  en\'ironment.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  master  concepts  before 
mastering  symbols  (Winn  ^  Bricken.  1992).  which  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  ha\'c  difficulty  thinking 
symbolically. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  the  design  of  virtual  en\  ironments  for  education  has  a  different 
emphasis  from  "traditional"  instructional  design.  Any  knowledge  or  skill  that  arc  acquired  from  virtual 
environments  are  constructed  by  participants,  not  imparted  didactically.  This  means  thai  \'irtual  world 
designers  are  concerned  primarily  w  ith  designing  ways  for  participants  to  interact  w  ith  worlds  as  easily, 
freely  and  imaginati\cly  as  they  wish.  The  designer  is  therefore  less  concerned  with  presenting  content  so 
that  it  can  be  interpreted  in  one  correct  way.  and  is  probably  not  concerned  at  all  with  the  master)-  of 
predetermined  know  ledge  and  skills  described  in  performance  objectives.  Next,  the  designer  is  concerned 
with  ihe  appearance  and  behavior  of  objects,  alone,  in  interaction  w  ith  each  other  and  w  ith  the  participant. 
This  is  because  the  power  of  \  irtual  ein  ironments  stems  not  from  their  ability  to  simulate  aspects  of  the 
real  world  but  to  make  accessible  to  the  senses  and  to  interaction  aspects  of  real  and  imaginan^  worlds  that 
have  hitherto  not  been  represented.  The  designer  is  therefore  concerned  w  ith  such  things  as  liow  to 
represent  complex  data  sets,  the  inside  of  an  atom,  or  the  edge  of  the  universe.  Finally,  the  designer  is 
concerned  with  how  the  participant  may  be  guided    nol  coerced    along  potentially  fmitful  paths.  A 
virtual  world  w  ithout  this  kind  of  structure  can  be  a  disorienting  place.  This  draw  s  the  designer's  attention 
to  the  mles  that  go\  ern  the  \  irtual  world,  and  the  extent  to  w  hich  they  are  enforced.  For  example,  a  world 
that  obeys  the  laws  of  algebra  rather  than  of  physics  could,  if  enforced.  pre\ent  participants  from  making 
mistakes  when  they  factor  algebraic  expressions.  Or  they  might  be  rela.xed  to  allow  mistakes  from  which 
participants  w  ill  learn  subsequently  through  "debugging".  Vaiying  the  enforcement  of  mles  governing 
virtual  worlds  pro\  ides  a  great  variety  of  learning  strategies  for  participants  to  employ. 
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Design  of  An  Inquiry  Teaching  Agenda  Planner 
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CHEE-KITLOOI 

Information  Technology  Institute,  71  Science  Park  Drive,  Singapore  05 1 1 


This  paper  describes  a  project  to  study  the  feasibility  of  implementing  the  inquiry  teaching  method  of 
[Collins  &  Stevens  1982]  as  tutoring  software.  In  building  the  Tutoring  Agenda  Planner  (TAP),  we  seek  to 
integrate  the  two  sets  of  architecture  presented  in  [Collins  &  Stevens  1982]  and  [Peachey  &  McCalla  1986]. 
Collins  and  Stevens  illustrated  their  theory,  which  was  developed  almost  inductively  by  "observing"  expert 
teachers.  The  theory  which  is  meant  to  be  domain-independent  contains  three  parts:  the  goals  and  subgoals  of 
teachers:  the  strategies  used  to  realize  different  goals  and  subgoals;  and  the  control  structure  for  selecting  and 
pursuing  different  goals  and  subgoals.  Teachers  typically  pursue  several  subgoals  simultaneously.  Each  goal  has 
associated  with  a  set  of  strategies  for  selecting  cases,  asking  questions,  and  giving  comments.  In  pursuing  goals 
simultaneously,  teachers  maintain  an  agenda  that  allows  them  to  allocate  their  lime  among  the  various  goals 
efficiently.  There  are  two  top-level  goals  that  teachers  in  inquiry  dialogues  pursue:  (a)  teaching  students 
particular  rules  or  theories;  (b)  teaching  students  how  to  derive  rules  or  theories.  There  are  several  subgoals 
associated  with  each  of  these  top-level  goals.  The  dialogue  control  structure  that  the  teacher  uses  to  allocate  time 
between  different  goals  and  subgoals  is  a  crucial  aspect  for  effective  teaching.  The  control  structure  consists  of 
four  basic  parts:  (a)  a  set  of  strategies  for  selecting  cases  with  respect  to  the  top-level  goals;  (b)  a  student  model; 
(c)  an  agenda;  (d)  a  set  of  priority  rules  for  adding  goals  and  subgoals  to  the  agenda.  Given  a  set  of  top-level 
goals,  the  teacher  selects  cases  that  optimize  the  ability  of  the  student  to  master  those  goals. 

Peachey  &  McCalla  introduced  a  course  planner  which  is  capable  of  planning  global  teaching  sn-ategies  by 
using  local  information.  The  work  reported  here  attempts  to  combine  the  planner  portion  of  both  sets  of 
architecture.  The  integrated  planner  is  complemented  by  an  executor  of  plans  with  various  teaching  sn-ategies 
and  a  domain-dependent  natural  language  processor. 

TAP  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  tool  which  can  be  used  to  design  the  tutoring  component  of  an  intelligent 
tutoring  system  using  an  inquiry  approach  of  teaching.  The  focus  of  the  work  is  the  planning  process  involved  in 
conducting  an  inquiry  dialogue.  It  is  also  an  application  of  AI  state-space  planning  approaches  to  the  domain  of 
planning  teaching  actions  for  an  inquiry  approach  of  leaming. 

We  have  written  several  sample  inquiry  dialogues  in  the  domain  of  teaching  the  causes  of  rice-growing. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  local  gifted  education  speciaHst,  we  created  different  dialogues  by  postulating  responses 
of  students  at  different  levels  of  competence.  We  have  been  able  to  generate  some  of  these  dialogues  using  our 
implementation  of  TAP  using  a  pseudo-dialogue  NLP  component  (see  [Wong  1994]  for  a  fuller  account).  TAP 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  basic  integrated  architecture  of  GCP  and  ITP  which  enables  combination  of 
macro-  and  micro-planning  techniques.  Finally,  some  issues  and  problems  concerning  the  implementation  of 
inquiry  teaching  within  the  framework  of  a  global  course  plan  will  be  discussed. 
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Developing  A  Framework  for  Delivering  TechnoJogy-Eniianced  Physics  Instruction 


The  Tcchnoiogy-nnhanccd  Physics  Instruction  (TEPI)  Project  was  established  to  research  instructional 
siratcgics  for  introductory  Physics  instruction  which  implement  "state-of-the-art"  technology.  A  recurring 
problem  in  Physics  education  is  the  inherent  conceptual  difficulty  of  the  subject  for  many  secondary  students. 
This  problem  has  been  the  focus  of  much  research  and  debate.  Emerging  technology  has  made  it  possible  to  put 
into  Physics  classrooms,  rich,  problem  solving  environments  and  powerful,  mind-extending  tools  that  enable 
students  to  define  and  solve  complex  problems  unencumbered  by  the  necessity  of  first  mastering  complex 
quantitative  skills.  Content  can  be  represented  through  a  multiplicity  of  "languages"  -  verbal,  mathematical, 
symbolic  and  graphic.  But  while  the  introduction  of  such  technology  affords  the  possibility  of  producing  change 
and  educational  benefits,  none  of  them  can  be  assumed  to  become  automatically  realized  only  because  of  the 
technology's  presence.  The  implementation  of  technology  requires  major  adjustments  in  the  traditional  roles  and 
instructional  procedures  of  teachers.  It  takes  careful  preparation  and  planning  to  realize  the  educational  benefits 
of  technology  and  to  make  innovative  things  happen. 

The  Project  has  established  a  Macintosh-based,  technology-enhanced  environment  in  two  Physics 
classrooms.  Both  classrooms  are  equipped  with  8  student  computers  and  1  teacher  computer,  a  printer,  an  active 
matrix  projection  panel,  MBL  equipment,  and  a  multimedia  center  consisting  of  a  TV  monitor,  a  VCR,  a 
laserdisc  player  and  a  CD-ROM  player.  By  having  two  schools  and  two  teachers  involved  in  the  study,  the 
Project  expects  to  develop  a  "thicker"  description  of  effective  instructional  strategies  as  well  as  a  "richer" 
context  in  which  to  conduct  the  study  and  a  strong  environment  for  collaboration. 

The  instructional  focus  of  the  Project  is  the  use  of  computer-based  simulations  as  both  instructional 
and  learning  tools.  By  making  Physics  more  visual  (concrete)  animated,  and  manipulative,  simulations  promise 
to  motivate  students,  broaden  student  understanding  of  scientific  principles  and  encourage  more  students  to 
enter  and  remain  in  scientific  studies.  In  addition,  the  Project  is  incorporating  laserdiscs  as  both  teaching  and 
learning  tools,  multimedia  technology  for  classroom  presentations,  MBL  applications,  and  computer-based 
evaluation  procedures.  Plans  and  materials  for  implementing  these  resources  are  being  developed  and  evaluated 
collaboratively  by  all  three  team  members.  The  actual  classroom  teaching  is  being  done  by  the  two  teachers  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  classrcK)m  instruction.  The  participating  students  view  their  use  of  technology,  and  thai 
of  their  teachers,  as  part  of  the  normal,  year-long  procedures  of  the  classroom,  not  as  some  short-term  novelty 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  research. 

Results  and  Findings 

1.  A  framework  for  integrating  the  many  forms  of  technology-enhanced  instruction  and  learning  has  been 
developed  and  successfully  implemented. 

2.  Comprehensive  Study  Guides  based  upon  this  framework  have  been  produced  for  eight  Physics  1 1  units  and 
eight  Physics  12  units. 

3.  Student  attitudes  toward  science  and  technology  showed  a  significant  increase. 

4.  The  collaborative  nature  of  the  Project  design  has  been  extremely  effective  and  perhaps  essential  in  reaching 
the  goals  of  the  Project. 

5.  Both  teachers  have  experienced  a  major  shift  in  their  instructional  strategics. 

6.  The  implementation  of  the  technology  engendered  positive  student  collaboration,  much  increased  on-task 
behaviour  and  increased  student  responsibility. 


JANICE  E.  J.  WOODROW 
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University  of  British  Columbia.  Vancouver,  B.  C,  V6T IZ4 
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Natural  Language  Intetface  of  Chinese  on  Multimedia  and  Education 


Song  Yunzian,  Bai  Peng,  Jing  Dong,  Ilan  Fanshi  &  Zhao  Liang 
Air  Force  College  of  Engineering  XI*  AN,  71O0'\ CHINA 


The  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  language  interface  is  to  help  the  users  to  obtain  the  information  from 
the  system  conveniently.  Through  many  years'  study,  we  have  developed  a  regulated  power-supply  circuit 
trouble-diagnosis  system  (TEACH).  This  system  can  understand  eleven  English  sentence  patterns.  Chinese 
is  different  from  English,  as  the  Chinese  words  are  usually  complexly  combined  and  one  word  usually  has 
several  meanings,  and  it  has  no  definite  part  of  speech.  There  are  no  special  dividing  symbols  between  the 
Chinese  words.  All  these  make  the  natural  language  of  Chinese  difficult  for  a  computer  to  understand.  In 
practice  we  have  put  forward  a  set  of  rules  based  on  the  contained  parts  of  speech  in  the  multimedia  education 
system.  Thus  the  natural  Chinese  language  interface  has  been  developed. 

Thecontained  partsof  speech  can  bedivided  into  seven  parts.  Based  on  the  above  division,  we  can  establish 
the  dictionary  bank  with  three  segments:  containing  words,  parts  of  speech  and  words  meaning. 

The  application  of  tiie  multimedia  education  system  has  achieved  evident  successes  in  class  teaching  and 
analogue  training,  and  both  the  teaching  efficiency  and  the  training  result  have  raised.  The  rules  based  on  the 
contained  parts  of  speech  have  been  applied  to  the  multimediaeducation  system,  which  has  broken  down  the 
conventions  and  has  redivided  the  parts  of  speech.  Thus  the  natural  language  understanding  of  the  basic 
sentence  patterns  has  been  achieved  and  a  feasible  plan  has  been  put  forward  in  view  of  the  specified  branch 
of  learning  in  natural  language  understanding.  But  whether  this  method  is  perfect  or  feasible  to  other  domains 
has  yet  to  be  further  proved  in  the  future  work. 
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Learning  Units  and  their  Realisation  Using  New  Media 


H.  ZAHRAN  AND  R.  ZAIDAH 
Faculty  of  Information  Technology 
Universiti  Malaysia  Sarawak,  94300  Kota  Samarahan,  Sarawak,  Malaysia 

Programmes  of  study  are  complex  systems  of  teaching-learning  activities  which  generally 
reflect  current  understandings  and  practices  of  a  discipline,  and  anticipate  future  needs. 
Programmes,  by  this  philosophy,  must  have  built-in  mechanisms  and  flexibility  to  react 
appropriately.  However,  many  current  programme  designs  are  typically  based  on  defining  a  set 
of  courses.  Courses  are  either  subject-based  or  integrative,  but  nonetheless  prescribed  by  the 
teacher.  Such  design  frameworks  suffer  several  shortcomings,  for  example  (1)  it  is  committed  to 
a  didactic,  teacher-led  mode,  (2)  the  aggregation  of  educational  material  into  courses  and  that 
they  exist  only  in  such  a  form  hinders  any  significant  form  of  individualised  or  negotiated 
learning,  and  (3)  a  course  in  practice  is  too  large  to  be  adapted  quickly  to  advances  in  the 
discipline,  changing  market  needs  or  social  relevance. 

Learning  Units 

Our  approach  to  overcoming  these  is  to  uncouple  the  subject  matter  from  their  aggi*egation 
into  meaningful  courses,  i.e.  devise  a  high  degree  of  independence  between  educational  material 
and  courses  that  utilise  them.  The  creation  and  upkeep  of  such  material  are  then  not  driven  by 
course  requirements  but  by  the  current  body  of  knowledge.  We  call  such  educational  resources 
"Learning  Units"  (LU).  Such  units  may  be  broadly  categorised  as  one  of:  (1)  Knowledge  Units 
(KU),  with  emphasis  on  the  exposition  of  theories,  abstractions  and  facts  of  the  subject  matter, 
i2)  Activity  Units  (AU),  with  emphasis  on  know-how  or  skills  acquisition,  and  are  developed 
through  active  learning  situations  such  as  games  or  laboratories,  and  (3)  Experiential  Units 
(EU),  with  emphasis  on  real  life  application  of  acquired  knowledge  and  skills,  and  are  the 
opportunities  created  via  project  work  or  industry  residency. 

LUs  are  like  tangram  pieces  that  may  be  creatively  juxtaposed  later  on  to  form  interesting 
courses.  Thoy  should  be  combined  so  that  the  composite  subject  matter  forms  a  coherent  body  of 
topics.  This  approach  provides  greater  flexibility  than  traditional  course  modules  which  tend  to 
be  of  a  fixed  size  and  purpose.  Different  teaching-learning  approaches  can  be  supported, 
including  problcm-basod/multi-disciplinary  approach,  learner  managed  learning,  negotiated 
learning  (Stephenson,  J.  &  Laycock,  M.,1993),  and  even  traditional  prescribed  course  delivery. 

Global  Digij:al  Repository 

Digital  media  integration,  computers  and  communication  systems  define  a  new  media  to 
store  and  organise  information  for  instant  access,  correlation,  and  assembly.  Our  basic  strategy 
is  to  develop  LUs  on  the  new  media,  using  for  example  the  large  hypermedia  system,  Hyper-G 
(Kappe,  F.  &  Maurer,  H.,1993).  This  will  not  only  facilitate  their  maintenance,  but  also  provide 
significant  opportunities  to  realise  new  teaching-learning  paradigms  and  innovative  modes, 
more  suitable  perhaps  to  the  Nintendo-generation.  We  seek  international  participation  as  this 
would  help  produce  up-to-date  repositories  that  can  be  made  accessible  to  areas  not  having 
rohident  expertise.  Such  distribution  and  globalisation  would  therefore  support  true 
international  cooperation  in  education. 
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Object-Oriented  Data  Modeling  in  Hypermedia:  A  New  Data  Model 


K.  ANDREWS,  H.  MAURER,  N.  SCHERBAKOV 
Institute  for  Information  Processing  and  Computer  Supported  New  Media(IICM), 
Graz  University  of  Technology,  A-SOIO  Graz,  Austria. 


Although  the  object-oriented  paradigm  is  well  suited  for  the  modeling  of  self-contained 
independent  objects,  it  is  not  suited  for  modeling  relations  (or  static  links)  between  abstract  data  objects. 
At  the  same  time*  the  concept  of  computer-navigable  links  is  a  main  part  of  the  hypermedia  paradigm.  In 
contrast  to  multimedia,  where  the  object-oriented  paradigm  plays  a  leading  role»  this  "confrontation" 
considerably  reduces  the  application  of  object-oriented  methods  in  hypermedia. 

The  HM  data  model  incorporates  the  well-known  principles  of  object-oriented  data  modeling  for 
actual  management  of  large-scale,  multi-user  hypermedia  databases.  The  model  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
abstract  hypermedia  data  objects  called  S-collections.  Computer  navigable  links  are  encapsulated  within 
a  particular  S-collection  and  are  also  bound  between  S-collections.  Thus,  a  hypermedia  database  is 
nothing  but  a  set  of  S-collections.  Each  S-collection  has  a  unique  identifier  and  a  so-called  content.  The 
content  can  be  seen  as  a  primitive  node  attached  to  an  S-collection.  The  content  (text,  pictures,  audio, 
video-clips,  etc.)  is  visualised  when  the  S-collection  is  accessed  in  some  way. 

An  S-collection  encapsulates  a  particular  navigable  structure  .  The  navigable  structure  is  a  set  of 
other  S-collections  (called  members  henceforth)  related  by  a  number  of  computer-navigable  links.  Note 
that  we  connect  S-colIections  but  not  primitive  nodes.  Note  also  that  the  links  are  encapsulated  within  a 
particular  S-collection.  In  other  words,  links  may  be  defined  only  between  members  of  a  certain  S- 
collection  ,  and  in  this  sense,  links  belong  to  such  S-coIlection,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  a  hypcrniedia 
database  or  to  members  that  are  related  by  means  of  links.  An  S-collection  devoid  of  such  an  internal 
structure  is  called  a  primitive  S-collection. 

All  S-coIlections  can  respond  to  the  message  "access\  It  implies  executing  the  S-collection's 
content  (i.e.,  presenting  some  text,  picture,  audio,  video  clips  etc.).  Typically,  a  chunk  of  hypermedia 
information  associated  with  the  current  S-collection  is  visualised  on  the  user  screen,  but  any  kind  of 
action  can  happen  in  response  to  the  message  "access"  if  the  corresponding  method  has  been  overridden. 
Complex  S-collections  without  content  forward  the  message  to  their  head. 

Link  following  within  the  HM  Data  Model  is  simply  a  form  of  message  passing.  At  any  particular 
moment  in  time,  the  user  can  navigate  only  through  a  single,  specific  S-collection  called  the  current 
container.  Only  members  of  the  current  container  can  receive  messages  during  navigation.  A  concrete 
member  of  the  current  container  is  the  current  member  for  each  particular  navigational  step.  More 
precisely,  the  member  that  most  recently  received  the  message  "access"  is  the  current  member.  Only 
members  related  (linked)  to  the  current  member  can  be  accessed  (can  receive  the  message  "access")  in 
the  next  step  of  navigation. 

Since  links  are  encapsulated  within  an  S-collection,  they  become  available  (or  become  activated) 
for  navigation  only  if  the  S-collection  has  been  "entered".  Such  an  entering  of  an  S-collection  to  activate 
the  encapsulated  links  will  be  called  the  "zoom  in"  operation.  In  analogy,  the  operation  *'zoom  out"  is  the 
complement  tJ  the  most  recent  "zoom  in"  action.  More  precisely,  the  operation  "zoom  out"  recovers 
current  container  and  current  member  to  the  state  they  had  just  before  the  previous  "zoom  in''  operation. 
Extending  the  functionality  of  "zoom  out"  to  give  access  to  any  S-colIection  of  which  the  current 
collection  is  a  member  is  provided  by  the  operation  "zoom  up".  Generally,  the  "zoom  in",  "zoom  up"  and 
"zoom  out"  operations  provide  users  with  the  possibility  to  navigate  in  direction  orthogonal  to  the 
conventional  plane  of  link-based  browsing.  Thus,  we  can  say  that  the  HM  data  model  supports  an 
additional  dimension  of  browsing  hypermedia  databases. 

The  HM  Data  Model  has  been  implemented  as  a  prototype  system  called  HM  Card,  The  system, 
its  documentation,  and  a  number  of  articles  arc  available  via  anonymous  ftp  from  "iicm.tu-graz.ac.at"  in 
directory  "pub\hmcard". 
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Software  to  Involve  the  Instructor  in  Creating 
Multimedia  Listening  Comprehension  Lessons 


STEWART  ARNEIL 
Department  of  the  Language  Centre,  University  of  Victoria 
Victoria  B.C..  V8W3P4  .Canada 

The  Goals  and  Challenges 

Our  research  supported  ihe  sense  of  some  students,  faculty  and  staff  of  a  lack  of  student  ir»aterial  requiring 
comprehension  of,  and  engagement  with,  spoken  language.  We  decided  to  develop  such  material  based  as  much 
as  possible  on  principles  used  in  reading  comprehension  exercises.  Development  would  be  computer-assisted  - 
exploiting  instructor's  teaching  and  content  expertise  and  interests,  and  minimizing  their  design,  development 
and  detail  work.  Self-administered  listening  lessons  require  the  use  of  mechanical  devices,  and  the  control  of 
those  devices  in  response  to  student  input  calls  for  a  computer.  We  had  to  accept  limits  on  the  degree  of  control 
of  audio/video  presentation  and  on  accepting  and  evaluating  natural  language  input,  especially  sound. 

The  Solutions:  Ideal  and  Actual 

Ideally,  we  want  to  allow  authors  to  apply  their  instructional  goals  easily  to  a  variety  of  source  media 
(audio/video  on  disc  or  tape,  text,  graphics,  digitized  audio/video)  by  accepting  a  variety  of  input  from  students 
(typing,  clicking,  utterances),  and  using  a  variety  of  output  media  (computer/video  monitor,  speakers,  printer). 

Currently,  our  program  accepts  videodisc,  CD  audio,  text  and  graphics.  We  intend  to  add  animation  and 
digitized  sound.  We  do  not  yet  accept  oral  input  from  the  student  because  of  its  technical  demands  and  our 
inability  to  evaluate  it.  The  program  corrects  only  short  pieces  of  text  (a  few  words).  Testing  indicated  that  tape 
players  were  not  mechanically  practical,  and  that  pressing  CDs  can  be  a  viable  alicmalive. 

We  hoped  to  be  able  to  divide  the  process  of  developing  a  lesson  into  modules,  and  provide  a  computer 
program  for  each  module.  Ideally,  the  modules  would  reflect  different  skill  sets  (such  as  planning  versus  data 
entry),  and  should  reward,  but  not  require,  advance  planning  of  material  and  of  the  development  process.  Each 
module's  program  should  make  suggestions  at  each  step,  but  allow  the  author  to  override  whenever  possible. 

After  research,  we  divided  the  development  process  into  Planning,  Detailing  and  Creating  modules.  The 
Planning  module  of  the  computer  program  helps  the  author  (likely  a  professor)  decide  on  the  overall  structure  of 
a  lesson,  the  number  and  type  of  instructional  goals,  and  of  activities  (such  as  multiple  choice)  for  each  goal, 
drawn  from  a  total  of  about  twenty.  The  Detailing  module  helps  the  author  decide  for  each  activity  which 
elements  (clips,  introduction,  hints,  feedback  etc.)  to  include,  and  to  fill  in  as  many  details  as  are  desired.  The 
Creating  module  prompts  the  author  (likely  a  teaching  assistant)  step-by-step  to  fill  in  the  required  information 
for  each  element  of  each  activity.  It  then  adds  the  activity  to  the  program  the  student  sees. 

The  program  the  student  sees  allows  him  or  her  to  follow  the  path  set  by  the  author,  move  to  any  activity  in 
the  lesson,  repeat  activities  that  were  answered  unsatisfactorily,  or  search  other  lessons  for  related  activities. 

Still  to  Go  (or  Making  Multi  Media  Marginally  More  Manageable) 

Transfer  source  audio  and  video  from  tape  to  disc,  and  simplify  the  transfer  process. 

Solve  technical  and  instructional  problems  introduced  by  recording  student  utterances. 

Improve  listings  of  instructional  goals  and  mapping  of  instructional  goals  to  activities. 

Complete  full-scale  testing  of  planning,  detailing  and  creating  programs  and  resulting  student  material. 

Minimize  features  that  cause  authors  to  construe  formalizing  lessons  as  mere  computer  programming. 
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Lecture  was  created  to  provide  a  sclf-insiructional  vehicle  to  the  student  for  the  total  comprehension  and 
mastery  of  authentic  language  video  in  the  CAV  laserdisc  format.  Exploiting  video  of  native  speakers  directing 
themselves  to  other  native  speakers  creates  too  many  classroom  obstacles  to  the  student  in  terms  of 
comprehension  and  feedback  problems  and  to  the  instructor  in  terms  of  time  restraints  to  permit  adequate 
utilization  and  mastery  of  such  video  material  in  a  normal  classroom  situation.  Our  first  objective  was  to 
provide  the  student  with  the  means  to  raise  his/her  aural  understanding  from  95  percent  to  100  percent  of  the 
spoken  target  language.  As  the  program  developed,  we  saw  the  need  for  variety  and  breadth  in  the  self- 
instructional  program  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  explore  and  practice  the  language  being  comprehended 
through  problem-solving  and  a  hyperenvironment  which  would  permit  a  variety  of  activities  built  around  selected 
video  segments. 

The  project  required  both  an  overall  student  program  design  containing  varied  and  demanding  student  input 
activities  and  an  authoring  program  which  facilitated  the  easy  development  of  such  activities.  The  result  of  our 
effort  was  the  creation  of  the  Lecture  Authoring  Program  which  permits  the  exploitation  of  CAV  laserdiscs 
through  simple  typing  and  "point  and  click"  lesson  production.  Lecture  now  links  texts  to  video  frame  numbers 
and  to  specially  designed  internal  dictionaries  which  in  turn  link  to  other  texts,  graphics,  QuickTime  video, 
CD-ROM,  and  sound  files.  'Yhc  program  also  contains  reinforcement  exercises  (multiple  choice,  fill-in-the-blank, 
and  question/answer  exercises  with  error  feedback),  a  composition  creation  activity,  a  stack  editing  feature,  the 
ability  to  convert  a  student  program  to  another  target  language,  and  the  ability  to  build  activities  on  a  second 
laserdisc  sound  track  when  available. 

In  the  demonstration  we  will  exhibit  the  student  self-instructional  program  and  discuss  the  pedagogical 
rationale  behind  the  program's  structure,  its  varied  activities,  and  the  emphasis  on  student  input.  We  will  show 
the  flexibility  inherent  in  the  self-instructional  program  when  used  in  conjunction  with  video  and  also  discuss 
how  the  program  can  also  quickly  create  classroom  presentations  which  in  turn  feedback  to  the  self-study 
program.  Although  the  program  may  be  used  and  converted  to  a  variety  of  languages,  we  shall  use  examples 
from  the  intermediate  to  advanc-ed  ESL  programs  based  upon  Welcome  to  Bellingham.  a  laserdisc  created  at 
Western  Washington  University.  I  may  also  include  excerpts  from  the  beginning  Italian  BBC  program, 
Buongiomo.  Italia,  and/or  France-TV  Magazine,  French  in  Action  and  Destinos. 

Next  we  will  give  a  survey  of  the  Lecture  Authoring  Program  and  explain  its  case  of  operation  in  creating 
text  and  video  control  exercises,  multiple  choice,  fill-in-the-blank,  question  and  answer,  and  composition 
creation.  We  will  demonstrate  how  the  editing  capacity  of  the  program  permits  all  aspects  of  the  student 
program  to  be  developed,  edited,  and  amended. 
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Multimedia  Technology  in  the  Calculus  Classroom 


MAUREEN  BARDWELL  AND  ANNE  PASQUINO 
Departmepus  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 
Wesifield  State  College,  Westfield,  MA.  01086,  USA 

Over  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing  focus  within  the  mathematics  community  to 
examine  and  modify  the  traditional  college  calculus  sequence.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  "chalk  and  talk" 
presentation  style  is  not  successful  with  many  of  today's  students  and  that  the  technology  that  is  now  readily 
available  to  calculus  students  forces  their  teachers  to  reexamine  what  material  they  are  teaching  to  their  classes 
as  well  as  how  the  presentation  should  take  place.  Most  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  funded  Calculus 
Reform  Projects  strongly  encourage  the  incorporation  of  technology  into  the  mathematics  classroom.  Typically, 
the  technology  that  is  used  is  a  graphing  calculator  or  a  PC  with  a  graphing  software  package.  In  this  poster 
session,  we  will  demonstrate  some  multimedia  applications  that  are  used  for  presentation  and  tutorials  in 
Calculus  I  and  11  at  Westfield  State  College. 

Westfield  State  College  has  gone  through  a  natural  progression  in  its  reform  of  the  Calculus  sequence. 
Initial  change  in  the  course  was  introduced  by  assigning  occasional  computer  labs  with  a  graphing  package  on 
a  PC.  At  present,  we  have  just  concluded  our  fifth  year  of  teaching  a  Reform  Calculus  course.  Major 
components  of  the  course  now  include  assigned  computer  labs,  the  requirement  of  a  TI82  graphing  calculator, 
group  projects,  and  the  use  of  a  Reform  Calculus  text. 

The  use  of  multimedia  to  present  application  problems  in  calculus  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  use  of 
technology  within  the  calculus  courses.  The  development  of  calculus  was  initially  motivated  by  physical 
problems,  and  today*s  student  is  more  cleariy  able  to  appreciate  this  if  the  situation  being  modelled  can  actually 
be  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  study.  Video  is  a  natural  medium  for  presentation  of  physical  problems.  The 
use  of  the  authoring  package  Toolbook  allowed  development  of  calculus  lessons  where  difficult  points  could 
be  reviewed  and  expanded  upon  by  the  learner;  it  also  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  present  the  visual  and  auditory 
reinforcement  which  is  helpful  to  today*s  student. 
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North  Dakota  State  University  (NDSU)  is  establishing  an  aggressive,  university-wide  approach  to 
incorporating  multimedia  into  the  classroom.  NDSU  has  been  working  on  building  an  infrastructure  of  support 
and  resources  for  faculty  development  of  multimedia  in  the  form  of  personnel,  equipment,  training  and  support 
for  information  sharing. 

A  multimedia  project  was  funded  through  an  internal  funding  process  run  by  the  University's  Planning, 
Priorities  &  Resources  Committee  (PPRC),  The  project  was  formed  through  the  combination  of  ideas  from 
several  of  the  proposals  submitted  that  were  related  to  multimedia.  The  faculty  involved  in  the  funded 
mulUmcdia  proposals  have  fomied  a  campus  Multimedia  Coordinating  Committee  (MCC). 

Personnel  for  supporting  the  multimedia  project  came  in  the  form  of  the  MCC,  a  full-time  multimedia 
specialist  and  student  assistants.  The  MCC  has  defined  ambitious  goals  for  supporting  multimedia  on  campus. 
'ITie  multimedia  specialist  supports  the  component  parts  of  the  multimedia  project  Her  responsibilities  include 
uiking  care  of  the  equipment,  conducting  training,  working  with  faculty  and  supervising  the  student  assistants. 
The  student  assistants  were  trained  on  the  authoring  software  taught  to  faculty  and  provide  technical  support 
(telephone  and  on-line)  to  faculty.  Other  services,  such  as  slide  scanning  and  CD-ROM  mastering,  are  also 
hiindicd  by  the  student  assistants. 

Understanding  that  many  of  the  faculty  who  wanted  to  get  involved  with  multimedia  did  not  have  the  funds 
to  purchase  high  end  computers  for  their  office,  the  multimedia  project  purchased  authoring  stations  which  were 
made  available  to  faculty.  To  support  both  platforms,  a  Macintosh  Quadra  800  and  an  IBM  Ultimedia  Model  77 
were  purchased.  Both  have  video  and  audio  capture  and  editing  ability.  A  35mm  slide  scanner  was  purchased 
and  is  supported  on  both  the  Mac  and  DOSAVindows  platforms.  To  handle  s  rage  and  access  to  the  growing 
mnount  of  information  associated  with  multimedia,  a  CD-ROM  mastering  unit  was  purchased.  This  also  is 
supported  on  both  the  Mac  and  DOS/Windows  platforms.  A  third  computer  (DOSAVindows  based)  was 
purchased  to  suppK)rt  slide  scanning  and  CD-ROM  mastering. 

Another  "form"  of  equipment  available  to  faculty  is  a  multimedia  classroom.  This  is  a  180-seat  lecture  hall 
which  is  equipped  with  a  Mac  and  an  IBM  computer  along  with  several  audio/visual  devices.  All  video  is 
projected  through  a  ceiling-mounted  SONY  projector.  Audio  is  played  out  of  a  stereo  sound  system. 

Training  is  conducted  by  the  multimedia  specialist  Introductory  and  advanced  workshops  on  selected 
authoring  tools  were  offered.  Both  Macintosh  and  PC  classes  were  conducted. 

Support  for  information  sharing  were  offered  in  two  mediums.  A  multimedia  user  group  (MMUG)  was 
formed  which  met  monthly  to  hear  presentations  and  have  discussions  about  methods  and  software  and  how  to 
apply  it  in  the  classroom.  Electronic  support  was  also  provided  through  the  aeation  of  a  local  newsgroup. 
Announcements  of  upcoming  meetings,  software  tips,  and  conference  announcements  from  Internet  were  posted 
to  this  newsgroup.  It  also  supported  on-line  discussions  &  questions  from  faculty. 

Many  lessons  have  been  learned  about  slide  scanning,  CI>ROM  Mastering,  and  courseware  development, 
llicy  include:  acquire  wisely,  be  realistic,  start  small,  esitablish  a  scheduling  priority  for  appropriate  use  of 
multimedia  classrooms  and  equipment,  and  be  aware  of  copyright  issues. 

For  successful  implementation  of  campus-wide  use  of  multimedia  campus-wide,  it  is  crucial  that  a 
foundation  of  support  be  built.  Providing  technical  support  through  training  and  hiring  of  support  personnel, 
providing  funding  to  purchase  the  required  hardware  and  software  and  providing  the  means  for  fostering 
partnerships  through  user  groups  and  on-line  discussion  builds  the  necessary  foundation  that  faculty  can  "stand 
on"  to  start  developing  multimedia  materials. 
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The  Shaping  of  Knowledge:  Aesthetics  in  Designing  and  Engagement  in  Educational 
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The  development  of  Collector's  Box  a  HyperCard  stack  to  be  used  as  an  off-site  natural  history 
museum  enhancement  led  us  to  consider,  a)  the  design  process  rather  than  simply  the  product,  and  b) 
explore  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  on  design,  i.e..  the  epistemological  issues  of  interaction  between 
designer,  object,  and  viewer.  o  x^  a 

Aesthetics,  a  branch  of  philosophy,  provides  reflecuons  on  the  process  of  creaung  objects  and 
events  that  engage  users.  Creating  ccxnputer-based  multimedia  environments  may  be  considered  in  a  simUar 
way.  And.  in  effect,  issues  of  engagement  and  mouvation  are  being  included  in  current  research  on 
educaUonal  multimedia.  Aesthetic  issues,  far  from  being  decorative  or  secondary  to  the  instructional  goals 
(Levin.  1987;  Rieber.  Boyce  and  Assad,  1990).  form  an  inherent  part  of  design,  furnishing  the  basis  for  its 
motivation  and  evaluation.  They  allow  the  designer  to  mentally  juggle  the  instructional  and  mulumedia 
design  components  in  order  to  create  an  organic,  meaningful  whole.  This  analysis  draws  on  the  interaction 
between  cognition,  motivation,  and  aesthetics  (Berleant,  1991;  Dufrenne.  1987;  Polanyi.1975).  and  the 
rhetorical  dimensions  of  art  and  design  (Buchanan.1989;  Eco.  1979 ). 

Similarly  the  role  of  the  user  (to  paraphrase  Eco.  1979)  in  this  aesthcuc  process,  is  one  of 
involvement,  interpretation,  and  "imaginative  integrauon"  (Polanyi.  1975)  in  order  to  construct  coherence, 
meaning  and  knowledge.  This  provides  the  basis  for  investigating  genuine  engagement  between  mulumedia 

and  user.  rr     r  f*u 

We  will  be  illustrating  aesthetic  considerations  that  occurred  in  the  design  of  four  features  ol  the 
Collector's  Box,  presenting  the  most  recent  version  of  the  stack  in  progress,  along  with  digital 
"sketchbooks"  showing  the  aesthetic,  problem  solving  process  of  idea,  action,  judgment,  and  rc-acuon.  The 
four  features  arc:  1.  slack  metaphor;  2.  "field  tools";  S.user  "field  notebook";  4.  networkmg.  Bncfiy,  the 
Collectors  Box  is  a  mulumedia  museum  enhancement  for  Grade  6-12  that  presents  fundamental  concepts 
and  procedures  of  identification  and  classification  used  by  natural  historians,  and  seeks  to  positively  affect 
attitudes  toward  natural  history.  Basically,  the  Box  encourages  students  to  think  as  natural  historians,  and 
stimulates  the  students*  interest  to  explore  the  "real  world". 

Stack  development  began  with  metaphors  estabUshing  the  relationship  between  the  student  and  the 
Box  Metaphors  furnished  the  visual  inspiration  and  stmcUire  needed  to  direct,  objectify,  and  unify  domam 
and  insmictional  information,  and  resulted  in  stack  sUticture.  Meanings  associated  with  the  metaphor  of  a 
collectors'  box  generated  ideas  for  other  insuuctional  features:  "field  tools",  including  binoculars, 
magnifiers,  video,  etc..  support  multiple  representations  and  enhancement  of  observation  skills;  user's"ficld 
notebook".*  including  graphic  and  text  applications,  encourages  user  cognitive  suategies.  and  gives  the  user 
symbolic  and  functional  screen  space;  networking  applications  linked  to  the  Collector  s  Box  provide  a 
"real  world"  overlay  to  the  metaphorical  context 
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Intelligent  Strategies  For  The  Presentation  And  Interpretation 
Of  Video  In  Intelligent  Tutoring  Systems. 
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Multimedia  systems  can  now  have  cheap  video,  and  Multimedia  Authoring  Systems  Jire  being  used  for  creating 
Intelligent  Tutoring  Systems  (I  TS).  Thus  interactive  fihn/vidco  is  now  available  as  a  resource  for  ITS  designers. 
1-iIm  however  must  be  used  ciirefully  because  film  clips  lake  on  new  meanings  when  juxtap(^sed  wiin  other 
clips.  I).  Kuleshov  in  1020  conducted  an  experiment  (from  Pudovkin  (1958))  which  highlights  several  aspects 
of  film  clip  juxtapo.siiion.  Visualise  five  clips  of  film... 

I.  A  young  man  walk.s  from  Icfl  Ui  right.  2.  A  woman  walks  from  right  to  left.  3.  'llicy  meet  and  shake  hands.  The 
young  man  puiiu.s.  4.  A  large  while  t^uilding  i.s  .shown,  with  a  broad  Highl  of  steps.  .5.  The  tv;o  ascend  (he  steps. 

"  The  pieces,  separately  shoL  were  assembled  in  the  order  given  and  projected  upon  the  screen.  The  spectator  was 
presented  with  the  pieces  ihus  joined  as  one  clear,  uninterrupted  action;  a  meeting  of  two  young  people,  an  invitation 
to  a  nearby  house,  and  an  entry  into  it.  livery  single  piece,  however,  had  been  shot  in  a  different  place;  for  example, 
the  young  man  near  the  G.U.M.  building,  the  woman  near  Gogol's  monument,  the  handshake  near  the  Bolshoi  Teatr, 
ihc  white  house  came  out  of  an  American  picture  (it  was,  in  fact.  The  White  House),  and  the  ascent  of  the  steps  was  made 
at  St.  Saviour's  (\iihedral  What  happened  as  a  result?  Though  the  shooting  had  been  done  in  varied 
locations  the  spectator  perceived  the  scene  as  a  whole." 

It  is  investigation  of  film  phenomena  like  this  tliat  leads  mc  to  fonnal  rules  for  fihn  editing. 

The  strategies  (from  the  title)  consist  of  a  film  structure,  an  event  structure  and  a  set  of  rules  for  translating  the 
event  structure  into  the  film  structure,  lliis  approach  was  first  described  by  Carroll  (1980),  however  I  have  taken 
liis  embryonic  film  grammar  and  extended  it  with  particular  relevance  to  film  being  presented  as  part  of  an  ITS 
or  any  Multimedia  Application.  I  feel  Carroll  experienced  problems  with  his  film  grammar  because  he  scoped  it 
too  widely.  By  narrowing  a  grammar's  applicadon  area  I  feel  it  becomes  more  relevant.  A  fragment  is  shown 
below. 


1 .  Scene  ==> 

2.  Scene  => 

3.  Scene  => 

4.  I'stablisiiing  Shot  => 

5.  Revealing  Shot  => 

6.  Detail  Shot  => 


Scene* 

Hstablishing  Shot  +  Detail  Shot* 
Detail  Shot*  +  Revealing  Shot 
F.xtreme  Long  Shot  I  Long  Shot 
Extreme  Long  Shot  I  Long  Shot 
Detail  Shot  +  Scene  +  Detail  Shot 


(  *  meaning  one  or  more ,  +  meaning  concatenation,  and  I  meaning  exclusive-qr  ) 

The  problem  witii  such  a  notation  for  expressing  the  structure  of  film  is  that  the  structure  is  dependent  on  what 
you  want  to  communicate.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  rule  2  would  be  used  for  scene  structure,  but  rule  3  used  when 
we  want  to  bring  the  viewer  to  a  particular  point  then  reveal  some  extra  infonnation  which  shows  them  die 
actual  conclusion.  Such  strategic  decisions  would  be  made  by  die  ITS.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  ainalgiunate  liiis 
gramnuir  with  a  knowledge  base  describing  the  content  of  some  film  (see  Parkes  (1989))  into  an  ITS  which 
dyn;unically  edits  tiie  film  for  presenting  a  given  concept  and  parses  user  input  in  Uie  same  manner.  Research  is 
currently  underway  at  Lancaster  into  this  problem. 
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All  individuals  do  not  process  information  in  the  same  ways.  For  some,  a  verbal  description  or  a  lecture  can  be 
a  very  meaningful  form  of  learning.  Others  process  visual  information  much  more  readily.  Still  others  need  the 
physical  act  of  writing  something  down  to  fully  process  it.  And  most  individuals  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
educational  system  have  learned  to  gain  information  from  printed  media.  The  degree  to  which  meeting  of  the 
individual's  learning  styles  has  selected  thosewho  have  succeeded  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  more  clearly 
understood.  Recognition  of  various  learning  disabilities  is  one  example  of  this. 

Some  individuals  who  work  with  adults  have  come  to  recognize  that  an  adult's  learning  style  may  play  a  very 
significant  role  in  learning,  and  that  it  may  have  had  an  effect  on  past  educational  success.  It  is  not  easy  to  always 
meet  these  various  learning  style  needs.  And  when  those  working  with  adults  attempt  to  incorporate  computer- 
assisted  insuiiction  into  the  learning  program,  many  adult  students,  who  may  be  more  technophobic  to  begin  with, 
do  not  always  find  a  good  match  between  the  approach  of  the  software  and  their  individual  learning  styles.  The 
difficulty  in  learning  continues.  But  designing  software  that  accommodates  multiple  learning  styles,  while  more 
work,  may  pay  significant  benefits  in  meeting  the  needs  of  this  broader  audience. 

For  purposes  here,  the  following  learning  styles  will  be  considered,  with  the  recognition  that  even  this  list  is  not 
complete.  Print-based  learning  is  the  most  commonly  used  method  of  acquiring  information  and  may  be  the  most 
acquired  learning  style;  one  that  individuals  have  adapted  to  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  established  educational 
system.  Individuals  who  cannot  adapt  to  this  style  often  find  educational  failure,  both  as  children  and  adults. 
Auditory  learners  are  those  who  need  to  hear  something  to  fully  process  it.  In  lectures  they  may  sit  with  their  eyes 
closed  to  focus  on  the  auditory  stimulus.  Visual  learners  may  focus  more  on  what  is  shown  than  what  is  said.  For 
them,  a  picture  may  be  worth  a  thousand  words.  Graphs  and  charts  may  also  be  quite  helpful  in  retaining  information . 
These  individuals  can  frequently  see  the  information  in  their  mind.  Interactive  learners  may  need  to  respond  to  the 
information  to  fully  incorporate  it.  For  example,  they  may  need  to  repeat  the  information  aloud  or  respond  verbally 
to  it.  Kinesthetic  learners  often  need  to  be  doing  something  (or  moving)  while  learning.  For  some  this  may  lake 
place  by  physically  writing  the  information.  For  others  it  may  mean  doing  something  while  listening— like  knitting 
or  doodling.  And,  it  is  possible  that  another  learning  style  may  involve  the  keying  of  infonnation  to  symbols.  Few 
people  have  only  one  learning  style,  but  commonly  one  is  prominent. 

The  Demonstration  Programs 

A  short  diagnostic  element  at  the  beginning  of  a  program  determines  some  characteristics  of  an  individuaKs 
learning  style  and  in  turn  accesses  a  matrix  of  learning  elements  designed  to  fit  that  style.  The  programs  contain 
mcxlules  appropriate  to  different  styles  but  covering  the  same  material.  Students  use  the  software  modules  covering 
the  material  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  An  added  benefit  of  this  type  of  programming  is  that  having  available 
the  additional  modes  for  use  after  a  student  has  viewed  material  in  a  primary  mode  can  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
learning  in  the  activity. 

This  demonstration  will  utilize  simple  HyperCard^"^  programs  designed  to  do  a  very  simple  diagnosis  of  the 
learning  style  of  the  user  and  then  demonstrate  some  strategies  for  meeting  those  needs.  One  of  these  programs  was 
created  to  show  graduate  students  in  adult  education  the  nature  of  some  adult  learning  styles  and  how  given  material 
can  be  presented  to  more  closely  meet  those  needs.  These  programs  cover  print-based,  visual,  kinesthetic, 
interactive  and  aural  based  elements.  Some  symbols  have  also  been  incorporated.  An  additional  goal  in  these 
programs  was  to  encourage  practitioners  to  develop  their  own  simple  programs  to  meet  specific  learning  goals. 
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Information  retrieval  skills  are  essential  for  successful  research  and  the  achievement  of  sound 
scholarship.  Students  should  be  taught  efficient  research  methods  as  early  as  possible  so  that  they  can 
develop  critical  thinking  skills.  In  order  to  help  students  acquire  research  capability,  Colorado  State 
University  Libraries  offers  scheduled  classes  each  semester  to  teach  students  efficient  research  methods. 
Although  these  classes  are  highly  successful,  student  enrollment  is  limited.  An  alternative  for  students  who 
cannot  enroll  in  the  scheduled  library  classes  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  crucial. 

In  recent  years,  multimedia  technology  has  been  implemented  as  a  learning  aid  in  the  classroom. 
Multimedia  is  a  system  that  combines  text,  graphics  and  sound  to  present  training  and  information  (Dahmer 
1993)  and  is  an  excellent  tool  for  a  non-traditional  learning  environment.  Students  can  engage  in  interactive 
dialog  with  the  computer  and  choose  various  lessons  from  the  menu  provided.  Although  this  HyperCard 
program  is  not  exactly  a  multimedia  courseware,  the  author  has  incorporated  text,  graphics  and  animation 
into  the  content.   Menus  allowing  student  to  choose  their  own  learning  options  provide  interactivity. 

The  stated  objectives  of  this  HyperCard  program  are: 

*  familiarize  students  with  the  physical  layout  and  collection  arrangement  in  the  Colorado 
State  University  Libraries. 

*  teach  students  to  use  SilverPlatter  CD  products, 

*  help  students  to  define  and  identify  different  types  of  reference  sources. 

*  guide  students  through  the  intricacies  of  using  the  CARL  system. 

Since  computer  learning  programs  provide  students  with  an  individualized  learning  environment, 
students  from  diverse  groups  who  may  have  different  learning  styles  (Wayman  1984)  and  language  barriers 
would  benefit  from  this  HyerCard  program. 


This  HyperCard  program  is  a  preliminary  study  for  future  multimedia  projects.  The  future  goals 

include: 


incorporate  sound  -  music  and  speech  (in  different  languages) 
create  full -col or  versions 

create  2  versions  -  Macintosh  (HyperCard)  and  IBM  (ToolBook) 
include  reference  sources  in  different  disciplines 

demonstrate  research  methods  -  how  to  narrow  down  the  topic  and  verify  information 


Dahmer>  Bart.  (1993)  When  Technology  Connect.  Training  <Sc  Development  ^  47 (1)^  46-55. 

Wayman,  Sally  G. (1984)  The  International  Student  in  the  Academic  Library.  The  Journal  of  Academic 

Librarianship,  9(6),  336-341, 
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UTLearn:  Interactive,  Online  Instruction 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  Library 
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How  to  Reach  Large  Library  User  Populations  with  Instruction 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  three  large  campuses,  over  60,000  students,  and  49  libraries.  In  1992,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library  (UTL)  introduced  a  new  online  information  system,  called  UTLink  which  contains 
the  7-million-item  UTL  Catalogue,  online  periodical  indexes,  a  campus  and  library  gopher,  and  other  programs. 
Many  students  and  others  using  UTLink  and  other  online  library  services,  access  these  remotely  from  their  home 
or  office  by  modems  or  through  networks. 

Instructing  such  a  large  and  diverse  library  user  population,  which  includes  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  part- 
time  students  is  a  challenge.  The  Library  continues  to  use  classroom -based  instruction  and  other  methods  to  teach 
information  searching  skills  and  strategies.  But  to  meet  the  challenge  of  numbers  in  a  more  comprehensive  way. 
the  Library  has  developed  an  online  interactive  learning  module  called  UTLearn. 

UTLearn  Offers  Interactive,  Online  Instruction 

UTLearn  consists  of  two  programs:  MedLeam.  which  instructs  users  on  how  to  access  and  search  the  locally 
installed  Medline  databases;  and  Teach  Yourself,  which  contains  information  on  how  to  search  catalogues  and 
databases,  research  and  write  essays,  and  find  information  in  libraries.  UTLearn  contains  more  than  500  screens  of 
information,  is  self-paced,  and  allows  users  to  choose  the  level  of  detail  they  want  to  view.  It  contains  both 
concept-based  and  procedural  units.  The  premise  of  the  concept-based  units  is  that  procedures  on  different  systems 
vary  but  that  general  search  principles  remain  similar  on  many  systems.  The  procedural  insUuclion  units  deal  with 
the  specifics  of  searching  the  Library*s  catalogue,  which  uses  the  Data  Research  Associates  (DRA)  interface,  and 
the  locally  installed  CD-Plus  Medline. 

The  UTLearn  project  grew  out  of  the  Library's  previous  CBL  programs  in  HyperCard  and  studies  of  users' 
learning  methods  and  preferences  on  University  of  Toronto  Library  system.  UTLearn  offers  a  cost-effective  way  to 
reach  more  users  than  possible  by  other  instructional  means. 


UTLearn:  Successes  and  Limitations 

•  approach  of  choice  for  many  learners 

•  gives  identical  approach  in  all  locations 

•  available  whether  or  not  staff  is  available 

•  reaches  a  large  audience  of  remote  learners 


•  eliminates  interpersonal  bias  (gender,  race,  age) 

•  gives  no  opportunity  for  real-time  dialog 

•  is  relatively  easy  to  do  and  update 
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We  developed  an  Architecture  for  Interactive  Hypermedia  Training  Systenw  based  on  our  experience  in  con- 
structing Knowledge  Based  Systems,  Hypermedia  interfaces  and  Computer  Based  Training.  To  test  these  ideas  we 
have  prepared  a  prototype  system  to  train  people  to  repair  a  car. 

The  architecture  consists  of  4  modules:  an  interactive  hypermedia  interface,  a  knowledge  base,  an  inference 
engine  and  a  pedagogical  strategy  including  evaluations. 

The  hyperdocument  permits  the  user  to  choose  among  the  options  and  thus  create  his  own  training. 

The  development  of  the  architecture  considered  the  following  aspects: 

.  The  advantages  of  using  a  Multimedia  interface  (texts  +  figures  +  images  +  videos  and  so  on) 
which  provides  motivation  and  makes  possible  the  use  of  both  sight  and  hearing  senses. 
(Researches  in  training  shows  that  learning  is  more  significant  when  students'  senses  work 
together.) 

.  The  interactive  power  of  hypertexts  giving  the  user  the  freedom  of  making  his  own  training. 
.  The  necessity  of  a  pedagogical  strategy  with  evaluations  orientating  the  student  and  completing 

the  learning  cycle:  motivation,  perception,  understanding,  assimilation  and  the  transfer  of 

knowledge  being  exploited. 

This  Interactive  Hypermedia  Training  System  generally  speaking,  also  stimulates  the  development  of  a  critical 
sense  once  a  constant  interaction  with  user  is  needed.  Aspects  such  as  agility  and  orgatiization  of  thoughts,  as  well 
as  formulation  of  new  ideas  are  also  developed  by  trainees.  When  using  this  system  Multimedia  provides  the 
motivation  and  the  use  of  all  senses  helping  to  improve  perception. 

Conclusion 

Our  experience  in  constructing  such  systems  has  shown  that  putting  together  technologies  on  Education, 
Multimedia  and  Artificial  Intelligence  improves  Computer  Based  Training  Systems  substantially. 
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The  method  COMPRAM  supports  the  process  of  co-operative  problem  analysing  of  complex  interdisciplinary 
societal  problems.  Interdisciplinary  problems  are  problems  which  are  often  undefmed,  on  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
'solution',  which  has  a  great  impact  on  society,  and  in  which  many  people  are  involved.  Knowledge  and  data  of  these 
problems  are  only  partly  available.  An  example  of  a  complex  interdisciplinary  societal  problem  is  the  Aids  problem, 
education  in  general,  or  building  a  world  wide  computer  infrastructure.  The  method  is  specially  developed  for  those 
problems,  which  can  be  analysed  in  causal  relations.  It  can  be  applied  to  policy  problems,  but  also  for  learning 
creative  co-operative  problem  solving  in  education. 

The  knowledge  of  a  complex  interdisciplinary  societal  problem  is,  as  far  as  it  is  available,  known  by  experts 
of  the  different  disciplines.  Each  expert  has  a  good  and  detailed  view  of  the  problem  on  his  or  her  domain,  however 
often  a  vague  view  of  the  whole  problem.  In  order  to  get  an  overall  view  of  the  problem,  what  phenomena  are  involved 
and  how  they  are  related,  the  knowledge  of  the  different  domains  should  be  combined,  and  the  white  spots  should  be 
filled.  In  order  to  combine  the  knowledge  the  experts  should  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  discuss  and  exchange 
their  domain  knowledge  in  order  to  construct  in  a  mutual  effort  the  conceptual  model  of  the  problem. 
However  communica'tion  in  a  multi-disciplinary  team  is  difficult.  Except  from  the  normal  problems  in  group- 
interaction  such  as  hidden  agenda's,  group  think,  and  blind  spots,  there  is  the  difference  in  professionally  habits, 
language  and  methodology. 

COMPRAM  is  an  interactive  method  that  supports  the  information  exchange  of  a  team  of  niuiti-disciplinary 
experts  in  their  attempt  to  analyse  complex  interdisciplinary  societal  problems.  The  method  is  based  on  ideas  coming 
from  cognitive  psychology,  computer  science,  theories  about  group-processes,  using  system  dynamic  modelling  and 
group  decision  support  tools.  The  method  can  be  regarded  as  a  framework  which  includes  several  information  retrieval 
methods  from  social  science  in  combination  with  computer  tools  to  support  the  exchange.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
different  professional  background  of  the  team,  the  method  emphasizes  the  defining  of  concepts  and  the  explanation  ot 
the  theoretical  ideas.  A  six  layer  model  is  used  to  express  the  model.  In  this  model  the  problem  is  next  lo  words,  also 
expressed  in  graphical  models,  such  as  a  semantic  mocjel,  a  causal  model  and  a  simulation  model.  The  six  layers 
together  express  the  conceptual  model  of  the  problem.  These  different  ways  of  expressing  the  problem  makes  it  easier 
to'understand  the  way  the  phenomena  are  related  with  each  other  and  create,  a  kind  of  mutual  language. 

Because  complex  interdisciplinary  societal  problems  are  seldom  fully  defined  the  problem  should  be  defined 
first  before  interventions  can  be  considered.  In  several  sessions  of  alternated  individual  preparation  and  group  sessions 
the  multi-disciplinary  team  will  try  to  formulate  the  conceptual  model  and  with  this  define  the  problem.  In  order  to 
prevent  group  think  on  moments  of  discussion  and  brainstorming,  groupware  software  is  used  to  guarantee  anonymous 
information  exchange.  The  co-operative  information  exchange  takes  place  in  a  Group  Decision  Room,  and  the  whole 
process  is  supported  by  a  facilitator.  The  method  COMPRAM  is  developed  by  DeTombe  (<!). 

Further  research 

Until  now  the  method  COMPRAM  is  defined  and  described  till  the  definition  of  the  problem,  the  first  sub- 
cycle  of  problem  handling.  In  the  next  years  the  method  will  be  further  defined  till  it  includes  all  the  phases  of  the 
problem  handling  process  from  awareness  of  the  problem  till  evaluation  of  the  implementation. 
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Appropriate  technology  for  a  developing  society: 
CAL  for  Basic  Concepts  in  Chemistry 
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The  University  of  South  Africa  (UNISA)  is  the  oldest  (1946)  and  one  of  the  biggest  (120  000  students) 
distance  teaching  institutions  in  the  world.  Most  of  UNISA's  students  are  located  in  southern  Africa.  For 
economic  and  geographic  reasons,  all  aspects  of  teaching  are  handled  by  academic  staff  situated  on  a  single 
campus.  The  method  of  communication  with  students  is  mainly  by  means  of  the  postal  service. 

We  need  to  use  new  methods  or  approaches  to  teaching  that  will  benefit  not  only  the  student,  but  will 
leave  more  time  for  the  teaching  staff  to  improve  the  standard  of  tutoring  in  their  specific  subject  areas.  We 
also  need  to  overcome  third  world's  distance-education  problems.  These  problems  include: 

*  a  sparse  and  dispersed  population, 

*  a  poor  telecommunications  network, 

*  students  with  varied  cultural,  technological  and  educational  backgrounds, 

*  restricted  financial  resources  resulting  in  limited  options  regarding  hardware,  and 

*  the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  young  students  that  will  result  in  an  even  poorer 
ratio  of  students  to  teaching  staff  than  exists  at  present. 

These  arc  in  addition  to  the  normal  disadvantage  of  distance  education  in  that  students  feel  isolated  due  to 
lack  of  interaction  with  lecturers  and  fellow  students. 

We  have  met  these  challenges  by  producing  CAL  that: 

*  does  not  rely  too  heavily  on  infrastructures  outside  our  control, 

*  can  be  distributed  to  our  geographically  dispersed  student  body  on  diskette  by  post, 

*  motivates  students  by  requiring  active  participation,  and 

*  provides  intelligent  and  individualized  responses. 

The  study  package  for  chemistry  has  consisted  of  study  guides,  prescribed  text  books  and  tutorial  letters. 
In  addition,  a  practical  component  is  conducted  over  a  limited  period  of  time  at  a  central  venue.  Distance 
teaching  of  a  practical  subject  such  as  chemistry  has  many  short-comings  which  can  be  overcome  using 
computer-based  learning.  Animation  is  used  to  advantage  to  explain  complex  concepts  as  it  is  dynamic  and 
visual  and  therefore  students  can  see  what  happens;  interactive  problem  solving  gives  practice;  and  simulations 
augment  wet-laboratory  experiments.  We  have  developed  our  courseware  package,  "Basic  Concepts",  for  first- 
year  analytical  chemistry  students.  This  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  usual  study  material.  The  courseware 
is  designed  to  run  on  standard,  DOS-based  microcomputers  with  EGA  screens,  equipment  which  is  reasonably 
affordable  and  available  throughout  South  Africa.  This  approach  meets  most  of  our  teaching  requirements. 
Our  courseware: 

*  provides  structured  tutorials  and  detailed  examples, 

*  generates  questions  randomly  which  require  students  to  practice  basic  skills, 

*  accepts  and  analyzes  a  wide  variety  of  student  inputs,  and 

*  gives  detailed  model  solutions  and  appropriate  feedback  depending  upon  student  input. 

The  results  of  pilot  testing  for  a  group  of  27  students  on  campus  are  encouraging.  Factors  which  were 
identified  as  being  improved  arc  increased  motivation,  mastery  of  concepts  and  active  participation  by 
students. 
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The  Biology  Sleuth:  The  Development  and  Evaluation 
of  an  Interactive  Learning  Environment. 
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Department  of  Industrial  and  Systems  Engineering 
The  Ohio  State  University  210  Baker  Systems  1971  Neil  Avenue  Columbus.  Ohio  43210  USA 


The  Biology  Sleuth  is  an  interactive  learning  environment  developed  to  give  high-school  students 
exposure  to  health  science  issues  and  medical  problem-solving.  Learning  is  explicitly  supported  in  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Increasing  students*  understanding  of  the  scientific  method  and  diagnostic  reasoning,  and  helping 
them  to  develop  skill  and  confidence  in  applying  these  methods. 

2.  Reinforcing  and  extending  students'  knowledge  of  concepts  pertinent  to  the  biological  and  health 
sciences. 

3.  Supporting  "incidental"  learning  of  certain  skills  (computer  literacy;  social  and  communications 
skills;  algebra;  reading  graphs  and  interpreting  data)  and  knowledge  (geography;  history). 

The  Biology  Sleuth  software  has  two  components.  The  first  allows  access  to  factual  informauon  about 
several  diseases  which  are  genetic  in  origin  or  may  be  caused  by  nutritional  deficiencies  or  environmental  effects. 
The  second  component  is  a  series  of  problem-solving  exercises  in  which  students  must  dctcrmmc  which  diseases 
could  account  for  a  patient's  symptoms. 

Initial  formative  evaluations  of  The  Biology  Sleuth  have  been  conducted.  These  evaluations  have 
allowed  the  developers  the  opportunity  to  observe  two  classrooms  of  high  school  students  using  the  software. 
These  evaluations  were  video  taped  and  segments  will  be  available  as  a  part  of  this  dcmonstraiion  to  show 
students  working  through  the  problem-solving  exercises. 

The  video  tapes  show  that  The  Biology  Sleuth  was  successful  at  encouraging  students  to  participate  in 
the  formation  of  hypotheses,  to  discuss  the  methods  used  to  generate  those  hypotheses,  and  to  select  additional 
data  to  be  gathered.  The  performance  of  the  students  while  working  with  the  system  raises  two  questions: 

1.  Should  group  members  be  solving  problems  individually  at  some  point  in  order  to  maximize  ihcir 
development  of  the  problem-solving  skills  involved? 

2.  How  does  the  design  of  the  system  influence  such  group  problem-solving  behavior? 
These  questions  should  be  addressed  in  future  studies. 
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Speech  Interactive  Strategies  Learning 
with  Hypermedia  System  Assistance 

SVETLANA  DIKAREVA 

Department  of  Russian  Language 
Simferopol  State  University,  Simferopol,  Crimea,  Ukraine  333036 

The  animated  debates  on  the  last  East- West  Conference  in  Kiev  have  proved  that  modern  computer 
aided  education  is  characterized  by  swift  changes  of  information  technologies  and  concept  paradigms.  In 
information  technologies,  key  positions  are  now  occupied  by  Multi,  Hyper,  and  Telemedia  systems  being 
actively  used  in  creating  educational  courseware.These  technologies  significally  expand  the  opportunities 
for  learning  speech  interaction  with  computer. 

In  Simferopol  State  University,  we  have  a  three  years  reseach  project  for  investigating  cognitive  and 
environmental  principles  of  verbal  communication  and  elaborating  computer  language  usage  courses  on 
this  theoretical  base.  Some  results  of  the  reseach  vi^ork  were  published  in  (Dikareva,  S.,  &  Ilovajskaya, 
H,,  1992;  Ronginsky,  V.,  Dikareva,S.,  &  Ilovajskaya,  H,,  1993). 

This  poster  presents  a  module  LANA  (Linguistic  ANAlysis)  of  the  linguistic  educational-information 
system,  which  support  learning  speech  strategies  by  access  to  an  Interactive  Knowledge  Base  (1KB). 

Theoretical  background.  Speech  activity  is  a  complicated  social  and  cognitive  process  based  on  a 
different  type  of  knowledge:  langua^^e,  encyclopaedic  and  interactive.  Language  usage  is  determined  by 
complex  interrelation  of  these  types  of  knowledge,  and  depends  on  opinions  of  communicants. 

A  distinguished  russian  scholar  L.P.Yakubinsky  (1986),  in  his  paper  *0  dialoguicheckoi  rechi' (first 
published  in  1923),  mentioned  2  manners  of  language  usage:  a  conscious  choice  preceded  by  'a  struggle 
of  sensos\  and  speech  automatism  (using  speech  stereotypes,  or  patterns),  A  person  falls  into  'a  struggle 
of  senses'  when  he/she  is  confronted  with  a  speech  problem.  We  mean  situations  in  which  one  senses 
conflict  about  an  answer  to  the  questions  'What  needs  to  be  spoken  (or  written)'.  To  analyze  such 
situations  we  use  an  approach  to  decision  making  developed  at  the  field  of  AI  (Underwood,  John  H., 
1989).  According  to  this  approach  making  decisions  is  seen  as  a  heuristic  search  among  alternatives  in  a 
problem  space.  The  decisions  which  determine  one's  speech  behavior  over  some  time  is  a  speech  strategy. 

Module  LANA's  architecture.  LANA*s  learning  material  is  a  collection  of  texts,  pictures,  schemes, and 
graphics.  The  1KB  consists  of  interactive  rules;  dialogues  types;  dialogue  diagrams;  speech  acts  vocab- 
ulary  articles;  illustrative  examples.  Each  dialogue  type  is  connected  with  dialogue  rules  and  diagrams. 
To  solve  a  speech  problem  means  to  answer  to  some  questions  with  the  aid  of  the  1KB.  (what  is  desired, 
under  what  conditions,  by  means  of  what  tools  -  spoken,  written,  or  electronic,  etc.). 

In  organizing  Multimedia  material,  we  use  an  authoring  Hypermedia  system  (Dikareva,  S.,  &  Ilova- 
jskaya, H.,  1992).  The  system  functions  on  the  base  of  IBM  PC/AT  or  compatible  PC. 
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Teachers  Guide:  Classroom 
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In  the  arena  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  there  have  been  many  technological  innovations  that 
have  been  introduced  and  placed  into  hiding  in  audio-visual  closets.  Computers  and  computer  based  instruction  is 
next  in  line,  after  many  technological  innovations,  to  fall  into  disuse  because  of  lack  of  preparation  and  guidance 
for  the  teaching  population.  In  order  for  diffusion  of  the  innovation  to  occur,  teachers  need  to  receive  the 
necessary  support  for  them  to  successfully  utilize  computer  technology  in  the  classroom.  The  computer  can  be  a 
powerful  educational  tool  if  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  properly.  With  the  advent  of  microcomputers 
teachers  gained  a  valuable  teaching  tool,  a  tool  that  is  able  to  instruct,  involve,  and  motivate  almost  any 
student;  unfortunately,  the  computer  is  also  able  to  bore,  infuriate,  and  confuse  almost  any  student.  What  the 
computer  succeed's  in  doing  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  software  being  used  and  the  expertise  of  the  teacher 
who  is  uying  to  incorporate  microcomputers  into  the  curriculum. 

With  the  use  of  appropriate  software  and  a  certain  amount  of  teacher  expertise,  the  computer  can  be  an  asset 
to  many  educational  programs.  If  used  properly,  the  computer  can  aid  students  in  the  mastery  of  curriculum 
content  and  teach  skills  such  as:  math  comprehension,  reading  comprehension,  computation,  vocabulary, 
grammar,  punctuation,  brainstorming,  problem  solving,  scientific  investigation,  sequencing,  editing  techniques, 
and  building  mental  schemas.  These  and  many  other  skills  can  be  easily  and  effectively  taught  with  the  aid  of 
computers.  In  teaching  these  skills,  the  computer,  when  properly  programmed,  is  able  to  use  multiple  learning 
modes:  bright  contrast  and  movement  enhance  the  visual;  kinesthetic  learning  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
the  keyboard;  and  group  interaction  facilitates  audilQEi^  learning  (Morrison,  1983).  Because  a  variety  of  learning 
modes  can  be  used  during  instruction,  retention  of  concepts  that  have  been  presented  may  be  improved. 

Unfortunately,  many  teachers  are  ill  prepared  to  lake  advantage  of  the  many  teaching  and  learning 
opportunities  the  computer  could  afford  them.  According  to  the  Turner  Broadcasting  System  (1990),  97%  of  the 
schools  have  computers  but  only  50%  of  the  teachers  know  how  to  use  them.  One  teacher  expressed  the 
problem  quite  clearly,  "There  could  be  some  giant  mistakes  if  we  think  technology  alone  is  going  to  change 
things.  We  need  a  staff  that  looks  at  how  a  child  learns  and  asks  the  question  What  learning  do  you  want  the 
child  to  do?'"  (Schulz,  1991).  In  order  to  utilize  the  computer  effectively  as  a  teaching  tool,  teachers  need  to 
know  how  to  use  the  computer  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  many  teaching  activities  that  it  will  enhance.  For 
these  ends  to  be  accomplished,  teacher  inservice  needs  to  be  provided  in  these  areas. 

The  use  of  computer  technology  needs  to  be  addressed  by  and  exemplified  by  our  public  schools.  The 
question,  "Why  use  technology?"  was  addressed  by  Finkel  (1991)  in  his  text  Technology  Tools  in  the 
.  Information  Age: 

1)  To  prepare  students  for  the  world  they  live  in. 

2)  To  prepare  students  to  be  a  part  of  the  technological  work  force. 

3)  To  increase  productivity  of  teachers  and  students. 

4)  To  leach  problem-solving. 

5)  To  make  it  easier  for  teachers  to  provide  a  variety  of  learning  and  teaching  strategies  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  learners. 

6)  To  give  teachers  more  time  to  spend  with  individual  students. 
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M.  DONALD 
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A  h\pcnnedia  remedial  package  has  been  de\'eloped  for  first  year  students  studying  botany  at  the  University  of 
the  Witwatersrand,  who  find  it  difficult  to  understand  and  apply  certain  fundamental  concepts  about 
organisms'  life  c>'cles.  This  problem  is  especially  prevalent  amongst  educationally  disadvantaged  students,  and 
is  found  in  other  courses  on  plant  reproduction  at  both  secondary  and  tertiary  levels. 

An  action  research  approach  has  been  used,  comprising  three  stages: 

1 .  A  combination  of  research  methods  was  used  to  identify  specific  learning  problems  of  the  students. 

2.  A  h>pcrmedia  package  was  developed  to  remedy  the  learning  problems  identified.  Formative  evaluation 
was  carried  out  as  sections  of  the  package  were  developed,  and  consequent  modifications  were  made. 

3.  A  summative  evaluation  of  the  package  will  be  conducted  during  formal  implementation. 

The  outcome  of  the  first  stage  of  the  study  was  the  definition  of  instructional  objectives  for  the  package,  in  the 
light  of  the  learning  problems  identified.  Elements  of  constructivism,  meaningful  learning,  schema  theor>',  and 
conceptual  change  formed  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  design.  The  instructional  objectives  are  to  promote  deep 
level  conceptual  learning  with  large  numbers  of  students  by  ensuring  that: 

-  the  relevance  of  the  practical  component  to  the  theoretical  component  of  the  course  is  made  explicit, 

-  students  practise  transferring  and  applying  fundamental  concepts  to  different  representati\'e  organisms, 
divisions  and  life  cycles, 

-  alternative  explanations  are  provided  (to  those  given  in  class,  as  well  as  some  in  the  application), 

-  students  are  offered  a  conceptual  model  of  reproductive  mechanisms  in  order  to  expand,  re-structure  or 
practise  using  new  knowledge  structures. 

The  following  broad  instnictional  design  strategies  were  used  during  the  second  stage  of  the  study,  in  order  to 
meet  the  instructional  objectives: 

-  Traditional  computer-aided  instruction  modes  (tutorial,  quiz)  and  h>pcrmcdia  features  were  combined  to 
provide  a  flexible,  yet  structured  learning  environment. 

-  Varv'ing  levels  of  detail  of  explanation  and  questioning,  as  well  as  a  variet}-  of  explanations  for  similar 
concepts  were  used  to  cater  for  the  diverse  learning  needs  of  the  heterogeneous  student  group, 

-  A  conceptual  model  for  learning  about  reproductive  mechanisms,  with  visual  "cues"  to  show  similar 
patterns  for  different  organisms,  was  used  within  individualised  interaction  sequences. 

-  Fundamental  concepts  that  were  incorrectly  understood  by  students  were  incorporated  into  feedback  cycles, 
which  differed  according  to  students'  responses  to  specific  tasks. 

Students'  lack  of  exposure  to  computer-based  learning  environments,  and  a  predominance  of  learners  with 
poorly  developed  metacognitive  skills,  necessitated  that: 

-  '*high  risk"  features  (such  as  the  user-interface  and  content  structure)  be  identified,  developed  and  tested 
with  students  and  staff  early  in  the  development  cycle, 

-  cognitive  demands  of  the  hypermedia  user-interface  be  minimised  to  enhance  case  of  use, 

-  a  strong  diagnostic  research  component  precede  and  supplement  design  and  development. 
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A  great  deal  of  research  in  the  eighties  focuses  on  using  the  computer  as  a  tool  in  English  composition  courses. 
Many  researchers  (Flood,  et  al.,  1991)  maintain  that  the  word  processor  has  helped  students  in  English 
composition  because  students  are  able  to  compose  and  revise  essays,  and  share  text  with  other  members  of  the 
class.  Selfe  (1985)  finds  students  reluctant  to  use  the  computer  for  more  than  the  final  draft  of  an  essay.  Higgins, 
Flower,  and  Petraglia's  (1992)  research  focuses  on  the  planning  process  or  prewriting.  They  believe  the 
collaborative  efifort  makes  students  belter  writers.  Because  of  this  research  the  authors  have  undertaken  the  design 
and  programming  of  a  computer  assisted  prewriting  program  called  CAPP. 

Model  Based  Development 

To  develop  CAPP,  the  authors  sought  a  basic  model  that  describes  the  planning  and  organizing  techniques  of 
writing  compositions.  Two  main  sources,  Axelrod  and  Cooper  (1991)  and  Sorenson  (1992)  provide  the  main 
ingredients  for  the  model.  By  combining  these  models,  a  typical  CAPP  session  guides  the  student  through  finding  a 
topic,  gathering  information,  discovering  what  is  already  known,  and  writing  a  thesis  sentence.  Because  of  the 
structure  of  the  program,  students  can  analyze  their  audience  or  assemble  their  research  cither  before  or  after 
choosing  a  topic. 

The  overall  design  and  implementation  follows  a  typical  menu-driven  model.  The  top-level  menu  has  five 
main  choices:  FILE,  PROJECT,  RESEARCH,  EVALUATION,  and  HELP  (see  figure  I).  The  entire  program 
centers  around  the  idea  of  the  composition  being  a  project. 

1  FILE         I  PROJECT   |  RESEARCH  I  EVALUATION  1  HELP  I 

Figure  1-  Top-level  Menu 

The  testing  of  this  software  is  qualitative  in  nature  to  determine  how  students  will  react  to  mechanics  and 
aesthetics  of  the  program.  The  primary  concern  for  the  authors  is  to  learn  how  the  students  interact  with  the 
program  and  to  learn  if  any  kind  of  logic  error  or  failure  to  consider  user  needs  have  been  overiookcd.  The  primary 
question  that  must  be  answered  is,  "Will  instructors  or  students  use  the  program?'' 
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Curriculum  Delivery  via  Remote  Means 
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This  paper  will  centre  on  a  program  called  Electronic  Classroom.  It  will  also  be  hopefully  possible  to  see  the 
program  in  action  via  a  live  demonstration  across  Australia  where  a  colleague  of  mine,  Richard  Owens,  from  the 
Apple  office  in  Queensland  will  use  the  Electronic  Classroom  program  to  show  the  audience  how  the  program 
works.  During  the  course  of  the  demonstration,  we  will  be  showing  aspects  such  as  an  ability  to  read  compact 
disks  remotely  as  well  as  the  ability  to  transmit  graphics  and  quicktime  movies. 

In  the  state  of  Victoria,  there  js  burgeoning  interest  in  distance  education  or  remote  delivery  mechanisms. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  given  that  the  state  is  small  by  Australian  standards,  there  are  still  some 
very  large  distances  within  it. 

The  program  has  been  written  in  the  Pascal  programming  language  by  Robert  Crago  who  has  a  company 
called  Revelation  Computing  in  the  state  of  Queensland. 

In  principle,  it  behaves  like  a  very  powerful  electronic  whiteboard  which  supports  graphics  transmission  as 
well  as  Quicktime.  It  can  connect  upto  five  remote  locations  simultaneously  thereby  making  it  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  use  it  in  a  distributed  teaching  situation.  The  teacher  can  enable  the  program  to  accept  student  input 
which  all  of  the  other  participating  students  can  view. 

The  Electronic  classroom  arose  out  of  a  need  to  teach  subjects  in  a  situation  where  there  were  great  distances 
between  teachers  and  students.  One  of  the  main  uses  of  the  program  lies  in  the  LOTE  or  Languages  Other 
English  Area.  For  example,  the  program  has  been  used  in  the  teaching  of  Japanese  in  a  situation  where  there  are 
small  groups  of  students  and  one  teacher  in  geographically  isolated  locations. 

The  state  of  Victoria  is  in  the  throes  of  condensing  the  number  of  schools  especially  in  the  senior  high  school 
area.  The  object  is  to  provide  a  smaller  number  of  larger  secondary  colleges  where  a  more  comprehensive 
curriculum  can  be  offered.  A  consequence  of  this  is  an  interim  arrangement  where  some  of  these  colleges  might 
have  multiple  senior  campuses.  In  much  the  same  manner  as  above,  the  Electronic  Classroom  program  has  been 
employed  to  teach  classes  across  the  campuses  which  might  never  have  been  able  to  run  due  to  a  shortage  of 
teaching  expertise  or  an  insufficient  number  of  students. 

It  has  also  been  used  to  enable  classes  to  be  conducted  between  secondary  colleges  and  feeder  primary 
schools,  thus  enabling  valuable  links  to  be  developed. 

By  the  time  this  paper  is  given,  there  will  be  a  community-based  project  called  the  NE  telecentre  .  This  is 
situated  at  Wangarratta  (  200km  NE  of  Melbourne  )  and  the  people  in  the  centre  will  be  using  this  program  to 
run  a  series  of  community  based  education  projects  situated  in  towns  over  130km  away  from  the  centre  itself. 

Over  650  copies  of  the  program  have  been  sold  as  at  February,  1994.  In  Victoria,  there  are  over  200  users  of 
the  program. 
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Distance  education  (DE)  is  a  concept  that  has  been  around  for  sometime.  Certainly  the 
concept  of  a  ''book"  originated  so  that  information  could  be  communicated  to  people  throughout 
time  and  at  a  distance  from  the  information's  original  source.  DE  spans  both  these  dimensions: 
time  and  distance.  Budget  problems  are  forcing  education  to  think  about  new  paradigms  for 
teaching  more  people  with  more  diversity,  but  with  less  money  and  fewer  resources.  As 
technologies  become  more  affordable  and  the  capabilities  ever-increasing,  more  attention  is  being 
brought  to  this  field. 

Flexibility,  equality,  cost  efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  are  some  of  the  advantages  that 
DE  has  to  offer.  For  students  in  the  rural  communities  and  students  in  big  cities,  avoiding  the 
commute  saves  both  time,  money,  and  frustration.  The  flexibility  of  learning  in  the  students'  own 
environment  makes  distance  education  appealing  to  students.  Students  who  need  to  stay  closer  to 
home  to  manage  a  family  or  to  supervise  employees  can  now  have  the  opportunity  to  educate 
themselves.  No  longer  are  the  students  reliant  exclusively  on  the  education  that  is  available  within 
their  own  area.  DE  gives  students  the  possibility  to  be  taught  in  their  field  of  study  by  some  of  the 
best  teachers  around  the  world.  Universities  no  longer  need  to  have  a  faculty  member  teach  4 
sections  of  the  same  class.  Less  real  estate  is  needed  to  teach  a  larger  number  of  people  and 
maintenance  costs  therefore  decrease. 

Simplistically  there  are  seven  tools  used  to  achieve  DE:  print,  radio,  phone,  TV/monitor, 
playback  devices  (e.g.  tape  recorder,  VCR),  computer,  and  FAX  machines.  Each  of  these  devices 
can  be  used  with  different  "delivery  methods"  to  create  a  rich  learning  environment.  Methods 
include  the  use  of  ISDN,  tele-  and  videoconferencing,  satellite,  and  multimedia.  The  use  of  these 
tools  and  methods  are  changing  rapidly  and  allow  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  future. 

California  State  University,  Chico  is  using  five  different  methods  of  DE  on  campus.  First, 
the  ITFS  Program,  Instructional  Television  for  Students,  has  been  serving  16  sites  in  Northern 
California  since  1975.  Over  650  courses  have  been  offered  in  40  disciplines  to  the  1 1,159  students 
enrolled  in  the  off-campus  ITFS  program.  Second,  Chico  State  also  the  SEN  Program,  Satellite 
Education  Network,  which  delivers  courses  for  a  BS  or  MS  in  Computer  Science  via  satellite  to  14 
corporate  sites  in  12  states.  Many  of  the  participants  in  this  program  are  employees  from 
companies  such  as  Alcoa,  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  MCI,  and  Pacific  Bell. 

Two  separate  software  products  are  being  used  on  campus  to  promote  DE  and  develop 
interaction  in  the  classroom.  CUSeeMe  is  a  free  program  developed  by  Cornell  University  that 
allows  a  Macintosh  equipped  with  video  capabilities  to  view  a  colleague  over  the  Internet. 
FirstClass  is  a  "groupware"  product  which  is  used  by  students  in  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  courses  to  send  e-mail  to  one  another,  the  instructors,  and  teaching  assistants. 
FirstClass  also  allows  conferencing  on  particular  subjects,  and  uploading/downloading  HyperCard 
and  multimedia  files  for  use  in  their  projects. 

The  last  DE  method  being  developed  on  campus  is  curriculum  for  CSU's  Project  DELTA  - 
Direct  Electronic  Learning  and  Teaching  Alternative.  Curriculum  modules  are  being  developed  to 
run  with  multimedia,  ISDN,  and/or  videoconferencing. 

Chico  Stale  has  an  outstanding  reputation  for  doing  DE  over  the  last  20  years.  Still  today 
Chico  State  continues  to  develop  new  ways  to  do  DE  with  the  new  technology  as  it  becomes  more 
affordable  and  more  available. 


Hooked  on  Hypermedia 


Susanne  Flannelly 

Clifton  T.  Barkalow  School,  498  Stillwells  Comer  Rd.,  Freehold,  N.J.  07728 
Introduction: 

Today,  tomorrow,  and  for  tomorrows  after  that,  our  students  and  ourselves  will  be 
bombarded  with  a  continuous  and  relentless  stream  of  massive  amounts  of  information.  To  turn 
these  quantities  of  material  into  usable  knowledge,  \ye  have  to  be  able  to  organize  it  in  such  a  way 
that  permits  us  to  retrieve  information  efficiently.  HyperStudio,  HyperCard,  and  HyperScreen 
software  programs  are  information  organizing  tools,  that  enables  our  students  to  present 
information  effectively.  Using  hypermedia,  students  are  able  to  relate  text,  scan  images,  draw,  and 
include  sounds  for  original  and  interesting  presentations  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Background: 

Eighth  grade  students  in  Freehold  Township  School  District  have  successfully  used  these 
hypermedia  programs  over  the  past  four  years.  To  focus  and  motivate  students  interest,  a  student 
project  is  to  design  a  stack  that  is  based  on  one  of  the  topics  covered  in  the  fourth  grade  science  or 
social  studies  curriculum.  The  students  plan,  revise,  and  test  their  individual  stacks  until  they  are 
error-free.  Then,  they  demonstrate  their  stack  to  a  group  of  fourth  grade  students  in  our  district.  A 
copy  of  their  stack  is  left  with  the  fourth  grade  teacher  so  it  can  be  used  during  class  time  for 
review.  The  eighth  grade  students  print-out  each  screen  and  put  it  in  booklet  form  to  take  home. 
Stacks  are  also  videotaped  so  they  can  show  their  programs  at  home. 

Educational  Advantages: 

In  the  process  of  planning  and  creating  a  stack,  students  develop  and  refine  skills  for 
problem  solving,  goal  setting,  analyzing  data,  synthesizing  ideas,  thinking  in  a  non-linear  way, 
organizing  information,  thinking  visually,  making  decisions,  developing  a  point  of  view, 
designing,  testing,  and  revising  a  system  as  well  as  locating,  gathering,  and  evaluation 
information. 

Using  hypermedia  programs  has  enabled  students  to  realize  the  importance  of  computers  as 
a  tool.  They  find  that  using  the  computer  is  a  highly  motivating  and  develop  a  greater  appreciation 
for  the  skills  involved  in  creating  stack  presentations.  Student  self-esteem  rose  as  they  realized  near 
professional  results  achieved  in  their  final  projects.  They  were  able  to  analyze  their  perceptions 
about  their  work  and  realized  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  computer  education  is  to  effectively 
integrate  information  assimilated  in  a  computer  class  across  tlie  curriculum. 

Conclusion: 

This  project  has  proven  to  be  effective.  It  has  enabled  students  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  computer  as  a  tool.  This  was  demonstrated  by  students  realization  of  the  value 
of  the  experience  by  applying  what  they  learned  to  other  areas  of  study.  They  are  hooked  on 
hypermedia. 
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Inside  the  T9000;  Hypermedia 
Explanations  of  a  Parallel  Microprocessor 
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Continuous  advances  in  VLSI  technology  have  recently  made  it  possible  to  produce  more  and  more  complex 
microprocessors  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  need  has  arisen  for  innovative  documentation  tools.  Conventional 
purely  textual  technical  manuals,  even  if  supported  by  several  graphics,  fail  to  clearly  explain  the  dynamic 
behaviour  of  these  devices. 

The  key  concept  of  the  illustrated  work  is  to  combine  a  hypermedia  information  framework  with  interactive 
graphic  animations  to  simplify  the  educational  and  training  activities  on  microelectronic  devices.  The 
Hypermedia  approach  has  been  adopted  to  develop  an  original  form  of  technical  documentation  for  the  INMOS 
T9000  transputer  (INMOS  is  a  member  of  the  SGS-THOMSON  Microelectronics  Group).  The  T9000  is  the 
last  member  of  a  family  of  parallel  microprocessors  which  are  normally  used  to  build  distributed  computers.  To 
complicate  documentation  issues  further,  it  can  simultaneously  perform  internal  parallel  operations  and  exchange 
messages  and  data  with  similar  devices;  this  makes  its  description  very  difficult 

The  developed  system  consists  of  a  fully  interactive  graphic  model  of  the  T90(X)  which  can  be  explored  to 
observe  the  architecture  and  the  working  mechanisms  of  the  transputer.  Dynamic  behaviour  is  made  much  clearer 
by  interactive  graphic  animations  integrated  in  the  model.  The  modelling  of  the  T90(X)  has  been  performed 
through  multiple  levels  of  abstraction  of  the  real  physical  architecture  of  the  system.  At  the  highest  level,  we 
consider  the  T9000  as  a  whole;  at  the  next  level,  the  T9000  is  structured  as  a  set  of  subsystems,  which  in  turn 
can  be  broken  down  to  obtain  deeper  and  deeper  detail  levels.  Consequently,  at  increasing  detail  levels  there  arc 
correspondingly  more  and  more  accurate  explanations  and  animations. 

User  interaction  is  based  upon  a  direct  manipulation  of  the  objects  shown  on  the  screen;  these  can  be 
labelled  boxes  representing  the  model  circuital  components  or  buttons  providing  users  with  tools  to  control 
navigation.  Components  are  explored  by  clicking  on  the  corresponding  labelled  boxes.  A  backtracking  button 
provides  a  link  to  the  previous  abstraction  level. 

An  animated  guide  acts  as  the  presenter  of  the  microprocessor.  Users  can  watch  the  guide  at  work  on  the 
screen,  while  it  explains  -  through  typical  balloons  -  the  component  or  animation  of  their  choice.  Consequently, 
the  developed  hypermedia  application  resembles  a  fully  interactive  comic-strip  story  of  a  rather  sophisticated 
subject  such  as  the  llvfMOS  T9000  transputer  documentation. 

Vocal  comments  can  be  activated  through  a  "microphone"  buUon  during  lessons  and  animations,  in  order  to 
have  more  details  on  a  component  or  mechanism. 

The  user  interface  has  been  designed  in  such  a  way  that  users  are  not  aware  of  the  hypermedia  structure  of 
the  documcntaUon.  Yet,  the  fully  interactive  model  adopted  by  the  system  permits  users  to  establish  their  own 
navigational  paths  through  the  model:  at  each  level,  users  are  allowed  to  explore  components  in  the  order  they 
prefer.  As  a  consequence,  users  have  complete  control  over  the  presentation  order.  A  pleasant  side  effect  of  the 
multilevel  model  is  that  the  system  can  be  used  by  users  with  different  knowledge  requirements.  In  fact,  users 
can  stop  their  navigation  at  the  wished  detail  depth. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  hypermedia  presentations,  such  as  the  illustrated  system,  can  be  used  as 
effective  communication  media  to  document  microelectronic  devices  and,  consequently,  to  reduce  technical 
training  costs  and  teaching  efforts. 
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Many  applications  for  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  involve  problems  that  require  quantitative  judgment 
"  for  example,  scheduling,  automotive  repair,  and  manufacturing  design.  We  wanted  to  use  a  single  paradigm  to 
model  these  problems  so  we  could  build  a  library  of  lesson  material  on  different  subjects  while  minimizing 
resource  requirements.  The  solution  we  found  is  a  tutoring  shell,  called  ASTutor,  using  the  A*  search  algorithm. 
A»  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  handle  the  widest  range  of  search  problems.  Problems  that  can  be 
adequately  solved  using  best-first  or  branch-and-bound  can  be  solved  in  A*  by  eliminating  the  use  of  some  A* 
functions.  Conversely,  we  would  be  unable  to  model  an  A*  problem  using  best-first  or  other  search  techniques. 

Overview  of  the  ASTutor  System 

ASTutor  is  a  problem-independent  interfece  shell  written  in  Quintus  Prolog  and  provides  the  main 
command  loop,  standard  input  and  output  routines,  and  general-purpose  tutoring  rules  to  detect  a  student's  errors. 
ASTutor  problems  can  be  compiled  into  an  executable  file,  or  interpreted  from  within  the  Quintus  Prolog  system. 

Teachers  build  lessons  by  writing  Prolog  rules  for  problem-dependent  A*  search  routines  (goal 
description,  cost  and  evaluation  functions),  database  management  requirements,  and  input/output  routines.  The 
database  management  requirements  are  the  lesson-specific  facts  and  rules.  For  input/output,  the  teacher  must 
prepare  templates  for  displaying  the  current  state  and  providing  means  for  a  student  to  query  for  more  details 
about  some  aspect  of  a  state  or  potential  actions  to  take.  We  do  a  qualitative  comparison  of  actions  ("better**, 
"much  better**,  etc.)  since  numbers  produced  in  an  A*  search  will  rarely  mean  anything  to  the  student. 

Upon  running  an  ASTutor  problem,  the  student  will  receive  an  introduction  to  the  problem  along  with  a 
display  of  the  initial  state.  He  then  must  perform  an  A*  search  towards  the  goal,  aided  by  ASTutor.  At  each  step, 
the  student  must  choose  ft-om  a  list  of  possible  actions.  If  the  action  does  not  appear  to  be  the  best  action  based  on 
the  results  of  the  problem-dependent  A*  routines,  ASTutor  will  notify  the  student.  The  student  may  try  a  different 
action,  continue  ahead,  place  a  bookmark  on  the  current  state  while  he  explores  other  possible  actions,  backtrack, 
or  prune  known  incorrect  actions.  He  continues  to  run  the  problem  until  he  reaches  a  goal  state. 

Case  Study  of  Decryption  and  Future  Research  Directions 

Our  primary  case  study  is  the  problem  of  decoding  a  monoalphabetically  encrypted  string.  This  is  a  good 
case  study  because  of  the  large  number  of  choices  a  student  has  at  each  step.  It  identified  some  key  problem  areas 
to  explore:  First,  that  we  must  provide  a  system  of  tolerances  so  that  ASTutor  will  accept  approaches  not 
siginificantly  more  costly  than  ASTutor*s  solution.  Second,  that  we  must  build  checking  and  heuristic-naming 
routines  to  ensure  the  cost  and  evaluations  functions  are  adequate.  Third,  we  need  to  build  lesson-construction 
tools  in  order  to  hide  the  Prolog  code  implementation  from  the  teacher. 

We  are  exploring  combining  ASTutor  with  means-ends  analysis  based  tutoring.  This  will  afford  us  the 
ability  to  quickly  evaluate  both  the  student's  choice  of  action  and  the  student's  choice  of  parameters.  We  have 
built  a  preliminary  lesson-building  program  for  teachers  which  uses  object-oriented  modeling  of  the  scenario  and 
provides  checking  routines  to  ensure  a  lesson  description  is  both  complete  and  consistent. 
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The  traditional  informatics  is  based  on  the  paradigm  of  sequentional  computations  to  eval- 
uate functions  and  solvings.  Today  a  wider  and  more  coplex  notion  is  necessary.  The  computer 
is  to  be  seen  as  a  component  in  a  distributed,  interactive  systems  of  human,  computers,  ma- 
chines and  other  artificial  and -natural  dynamical  systems  such  that  the  paradigm  of  a  group 
of  communicating  individuals  is  more  adequate.  In  particular  the  areas  of  artificial  intelli- 
gence and  of  artificial  neural  networks  are  considered  to  be  subarea^  of  informatics.  Therefore 
the  neural  computational  linquistics  and  cognitive  science  are  very  important  for  engineering, 
communication  theory  and  cybernetics  as  well  for  education  processes  at  the  secondary 
and  post-secondary  levels.  The  main  aim  is  to  get  to  know  pupils  and  students  new  ideas 
of  informatics:  neural  models,  neural  networks,  parallelism  in  computing,  learning  with/out 
superviser  and  recalling,  introduction  in  neuroinformatics,  neural  network  software  applying 
in  different  practical  areas. 

The  main  objectives  of  this  activities  are  following: 

a)  to  introduce  a  new  area  of  informatics,  i.e.,  neuroinformatics  for  older  classes  of  Lithua- 
nian secondary  schools  and  students  as  well  as  in  other  Baltic  Countries; 

b)  to  create  simple  with  high  visualization  education  neural  network  software  and  to  pro- 
mote in  practical  classes  of  the  secondary  and  post- secondary  levels  of  education; 

c)  to  use  wide  the  computer-electronic  networks  for  education  process  together  with  new 
idea^  of  neuroinformatics; 

On  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  informatics  (Bauer,  Goos,  1982,  1984;  Brauer,  1987)  and 
the  neural  network  software  made  by  NeuralWare,  Inc.  (Klimasauskas,  1989)  and  ourselves 
we  have  been  created  the  neural  network  introduction  curriculum  for  older  classes  of  the 
secondary  schools.  This  course  will  be  promoted  by  computer  network  using  the  electronic 
mail  principles. 
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Currently  available  computer  software  authoring  packages  offer  many  options  for  the  development  of 
educational  applications.  One  such  application  is  that  of  computerized  testing.  Considerable  research  has  been 
conducted  regarding  the  feasibility,  advantages,  and  effects  of  using  computerized  testing  in  educational  settings 
(Bugbce  &  Bemt,  1990;  Ugg  &  Buhr,  1992;  Mizokawa,  1991;  Powell,  1992).  Although  much  research  has 
been  conducted  regarding  computerized  testing,  its  use  in  the  classroom  has  not  been  widespread.  This  may  be 
due  to  ti>c  foc*  that  many  educators  do  not  have  the  programming  skills  necessary  to  develop  this  type  of 
application  (Mizokawa,  1 99 1 ).  An  alternative  for  those  who  lack  the  necessary  programming  skills  and/or  the 
time  to  Icam  a  programming  language  is  one  of  the  many  authoring  packages  currently  available.  One  authoring 
package,  Authorvi'are  Professional,  employs  an  object-oriented  interface  and  has  been  used  in  the  development 
of  a  computerized  testing  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  multimedia  technology  using  the  authoring 
package.  Authorware  Professional.  The  computerized  testing  system  that  has  been  developed  using  Authorware 
Professional  enables  the  user  to  develop  many  different  types  of  testing  formats  and  generate  equivalent  tests  with 
randomly  selected  items.  The  tests  are  computer-administered  and  utilize  several  types  of  formats  including 
multiple  choice,  true-false,  and  short  answer.  Some  test  items  include  graphics,  digitized  video,  and/or  sound, 
and  responses  arc  given  in  several  different  ways,  including  pushbuttons,  text,  and  use  of  the  mouse.  Testing 
systems  have  been  developed  for  use  on  both  the  Macintosh  and  Windows  platforms. 

Advantages  of  using  a  computerized  testing  system  have  included  more  time  for  direct  instruction  and 
teaching,  rather  than  using  class  time  for  exams;  students  are  able  to  take  the  tests  when  they  feel  they  are  ready; 
tests  can  be  adapted  for  students  witli  disabilities  (i.e.,  key  pressing  vs.  mouse);  instructors  spend  less  time 
developing  and  correcting  tests  and  more  time  in  preparation  and  research  for  class  instruction;  students  receive 
immediate  feedback  on  test  scores  and  incorrect  items;  the  test  can  be  stopped  for  students  whose  responses 
indicate  they  do  not  know  the  material,  thus  reducing  frustration;  different  versions  can  be  administered  to 
discourage  cheating;  because  items  are  given  one  at  a  time,  it's  difficult  to  use  clues  from  other  items;  and  test 
items  can  be  added,  revised,  or  deleted  with  little  difficulty. 

The  advantages  of  using  an  authoring  package  to  develop  a  computerized  testing  system  include  less  learning 
time  than  that  needed  for  learning  a  programming  language;  use  of  graphics,  digitized  video,  sound,  etc.  within 
a  test;  ease  of  use;  and  because  models  can  be  developed  and  used  over  and  over  in  various  applications,  less 
development  time.  These  advantages  make  the  use  of  an  authoring  package  for  development  of  computerized 
testing  as  well  as  other  educational  applications  a  feasible  alternative  for  educators. 
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Distance  Learners*  Perceptions  of  a  Computer-Assisted  Learning 
Programme  Designed  to  Enhance  Their  Decision-Making  Skills 

Integral  to  Nursing  Practice 
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Developing  Decision«Making  Skills  by  Using  CAL 

Decision-making  experience  in  nursing  practice  is  essential  for  nurses  to  develop  skills  in  management.  Yeu 
practitioners  cannot  normally  acquire  tbese  skills  except  by  experience  in  a  management  environment  itself. 
A  specially  designed  computer  simulation  programme  in  decision-making  allows  the  development  of  these 
skills  in  such  a  situation  without  risk  to  student  or  client  (Curry,  Elliot,  Wheeler,  and  Robert,  1991).  In 
pursuing  {his  point  Lauri  (1992)  describes  bow  computer  simulations  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  assessing  the 
decision-making  processes  of  nurses  who  are  working  in  public  health.  However,  students  need  to  feel 
comfortable  wiUi  CAL  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  bei^fit  from  its  teaching  programme.  Additionally  the 
structure,  content  and  presentation  of  CAL  needs  to  complement  the  indivklual  student's  learning  style.  Most 
nurses  are  adult  learners  and,  according  to  Knowles  (1986)  are  orientated  towards  and  motivated  by  learning 
which  is  relevant  to  their  purpose.  This  is  of  especial  importance  to  distance  education  nursing  students, 
many  of  whom  select  distance  education  courses  as  a  means  of  devek^ment 

Decision-Making  Skills,  CAL  and  Distance  Education  Nursing  Students 

Distance  education  programmes  for  nurses  in  Australia  still  depend  mainly  on  printed  text-based  materials. 
Little  has  been  done  to  make  computer-assisted  learning  (CAL)  available  to  these  students,  lack  of  research 
into  learning  styles  and  CAL  compounding  the  problem.  A  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  the  students' 
perceptions  of  a  CAL  prograimne  designed  to  enhance  and  develop  tiieir  decision-making  processes.  The 
programme  was  based  on  theories  of  problem-solving  and  decision-making,  and  on  knowledge  of  nursing 
management  and  leadership  styles.  The  programme  uses  a  case  study  simulation  approach,  presenting  nursing 
management  situations  coomon  to  tiie  healtii  care  environment.  The  distance  education  students  responded 
positively  to  the  simulations  and  the  progranune  worked  well  Two  of  the  main  conclusions  from  the  study 
showed  that  tiie  programme  was  effective  as  a  learning  strategy  for  the  m^ority  of  the  participants,  regardless 
of  tiieir  individual  learning  styles.  The  interactivity  between  the  student  and  tiae  computer  programme 
combined  with  tiie  feedback  to  tiie  student,  emerged  as  a  factor  crucial  to  tiie  success  of  tiie  progranune.  The 
main  flndings  suggest  computer  simulation  case  studies  can  stimulate,  enhance  and  motivate  learning  and  be 
used  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  development  of  decision-making  skills  for  distance  education  nursing 
students.  Otiier  fmdings  include: 

Fl :  CAL  content,  structure,  format  and  presentation  are  more  important  tiian  sophisticated 

technical  or  visual  capabilities. 
F2:  Written  guidelines  and  kcturer  support  are  a  priority  for  distance  education  nursing  students 

who  are  using  CAL. 
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Using  Distance  Learning  Technologies  to  Prov'de  Mathematics 
Inservice  for  Middle  Grade  Teachors 


Terry  Goodman 
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Warrensburg,  MO  64093 

The  concept  of  distance  education  using  information  technology  has  been  explored  and  found  to  be  a  viable 
substitute  for  traditional  modes  of  delivering  instruction.  Distance  education  in  such  forms  as  correspondence 
courses  and  instructional  television  has  been  used  for  some  time.  Distance  education  via  satellite  has  emerged 
only  within  the  last  decade  with  extensive  efforts  in  the  state  of  Alaska  as  early  as  1983.  Other  agencies,  such 
as  Oklahoma  StiUc  University  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  this  form  of  distance  education. 

Information  technology,  as  it  relates  to  distance  education,  continues  to  develop  with  dramatic  speed.  One 
of  its  major  conu-ibuiions  is  to  provide  training  and  staff  development  in  locations  where  formal  instruction, 
expert  teachers,  and  sorely  needed  resources  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Distance  and  lack  of  resources  make  it 
difficult  for  many  teachers  in  Missouri  to  receive  continuing  education.  The  major  goal  of  this  project  was  to 
make  use  of  information  technology  to  update  and  revitalize  the  training  of  middle  grade  mathematics  teachers. 

Overview  of  the  Project 

In  this  project,  a  one  semester  hour,  graduate  course  was  developed  using  a  video  tape  format  and  broadcast 
vie.  satellite  to  19  school  sites  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  focus  of  the  course  was  on  identifying  strategies, 
activities,  and  resources  useful  in  teaching  middle  grade  mathematics.  The  course  consisted  of  eight  meetings, 
one  per  week,  of  which  six  were  broadcast  sessions.  The  mathematics  content  of  the  course  focused  on 
estimation,  statistics,  probability,  geomeuy,  patterns,  and  problem  solving. 

For  one-half  hour  before  the  start  of  a  broadcast,  participants  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities  at  individual 
Host  Sites.  At  each  site  there  was  a  designated  Site  Facilitator  who  directed  discussion  of  activities  that  the 
teachers  had  used  with  their  students  the  preceding  week.  The  Site  Facilitator  also  provided  inu-oduction  to  the 
topic(s)  to  be  investigated  during  the  broadcast  session  to  follow,  provided  the  participants  with  materials  they 
would  need,  and  answered  questions  concerning  the  topic(s)  of  the  previous  week's  broadcast. 

For  one-half  hour  after  the  one  hour  broadcast,  the  participants  worked  on  homework  and  other  assignments 
and  discussed  the  broadcast  session  they  had  viewed  that  day.  The  Site  Facilitator  clarified  homework  and  other 
assignments,  monitored  each  teacher's  portfolio,  and  served  as  a  resource  person  during  this  time. 

The  broadcasts  were  interactive  in  that  a  school  site  could  call  the  broadcast  facility  on  a  designated  toll-free 
line  and  ask  questions  about  the  current  lesson  or  seek  other  information  regarding  the  course.  These  questions 
were  answered  "live"  at  specified  times  during  a  broadcast. 

The  six  video  tapes  were  planned,  scripted,  and  narrated  by  eight  TV  Presenters,  each  of  whom  was  a 
practicing  middle  grade  maihemtics  teacher.  Resources,  technical  expertise,  and  production  facilities  were 
provided  by  Central  Missouri  Slate  University  while  broadcast  faciltities  were  provided  by  The  Missouri  State 
School  Boards  Association.  Each  video  taped  lesson  contained  the  following  components. 

1 .  Two  or  three  TV  Presenters  introducing  and  developing  the  topic  for  that  particular  lesson 

2.  Computer  generated  graphics  used  to  illustrate  and  amplify  ilie  mathematics  concepts  for  that  lesson 

3.  Vignettes  showing  middle  grade  teachers  and  students  in  classrooms  engaging  in  a  variety  of  activities 

4.  Vignettes  showing  how  the  mathematics  from  the  lesson  is  applied  in  "real-world"  settings 
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Communications  media — in  the  form  of  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  telephones,  and  computer  controlled 
information  systems— have  defined  modem  culture  on  a  global  level  since  the  1930s.  Burtcnshaw's  (1993a,  1993b) 
ideas  about  distance  education  and  previous  experiments  with  video  conferencing  have  provided  us  with  a  glimpse 
of  how  video  conferencing  technology  could  revolutionize  music  instruction  transcontinentally.  Rather  than  fully- 
interactive  sessions,  where  participants  are  able  to  immediately  respond  in  an  echoic  (rote)  or  sequential  manner  to 
a  teacher's  instructions,  most  video  conferencing  experiments  involve  the  observation  of  teacher-student  interac- 
tions in  live  teaching  situations.  In  a  distance  education  context,  Gouzouasis  (1994)  has  successfully  experimented 
in  a  limited  interactive  context  with  preschool  children.  Based  on  that  study,  he  concluded  that  even  though  video 
resolution  quality  was  not  optimal  with  a  two  line  transmission,  video  conferencing  is  a  cost  effective  communica- 
tions technique  and  distance  education  tool. 

With  the  intent  of  exploring  mass  media  in  education,  the  purpose  of  this  live  demonstration  experiment  will 
be  to  learn  more  about  the  use  of  video  conferencing  in  a  music  learning  environment.  Specifically,  the  the  primary 
problem  will  be  to  examine  the  efficacy  of  video  conferencing — between  sites  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  and 
Sydney,  Australia — in  a  multifaceted,  interactive,  music  instruction  segment  with  preschool  children.  Concomitant 
with  the  purpose,  the  secondary  problem  will  be  to  further  develop  objective  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of 
teaching  techniques  and  materials  in  video  conferencing  instructional  sessions. 

This  work  is  important  from  a  number  of  perspectives.  First,  although  music  is  an  essential  component  of 
multimedia,  visuals  are  usually  the  emphasized  media  of  expression.  Second,  children's  educational  programming 
does  not  adequately  provide  a  broad  base  of  music  information  to  young  children.  Moreover,  the  developmental 
appropriateness  of  televised  materials  may  be  questioned  on  a  number  of  levels,  especially  in  a  music  education 
context.  Third,  video  conferencing  applications  in  distance  education  tend  to  lack  total  interactivity  between 
presenters  and  participants.  It  is  from  that  perspective  that  the  researchers  wish  to  explore  the  full  potential  of  video 
conferencing  technology  in  an  interective  setting  that  requires  the  transmission  of  sophisticated  acoustic  and  visual 
information. 
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F'Fi^BOOMt  In-bttlllgMn-b  Tutor  €or  Tttaal^l 


REKHA  GOVIL  AND  MAiDHAVI  SAXENA 


lnt«lllg«nt  Tutoring  syatam  (ITS)  la  characUrlzad  by  Inclualon  of  thraa  klnda 
of  expertize,  domain  knowledge,  knowledge  of  atudenta  learning  behaviour  and  tutoring 
atrateglc  knowledge.  The  progremmea  incorporating  theae  expertize  are  embedded  In 
a  aophlatlcated  Inatructlonal  environment  which  facllitatea  tutorial  communication. 

PRABODH  la  an  ITS  dealgned  for  teaching  Hindi  language  akiUa  to  young  children 
to  provide  them  meaningful  practice  to  develop  the  roqulait  level  of  automaticity 
in  grammar  akllla.  It  la  an  authoring  ayatem  which  allowa  a  teacher  to  conatruct 
Individualized  tutorlala,  drllla  &  toola  for  atudenta.lt  can  b«  eaaily  integrated  Into 
the  curriculum  of  primary  level  language  teaching  and  learning  oy  practicing  teachen*. 

OttsoHptlon  of  th«  framework 

It  haa  alx  components.  7»*»  doma/n  JcnowMdg^  co/nponttnt  contalna  the 
knowledge  of  Hindi  grammar  appropriate  for  primary  achool  teaching.  The  aequenclng 
of  thla  knowledge  la  maintained  by  a  topic  network  where  a  topic  repreaenta  a 
unit  of  knowledge  that  can  be  taught. 

r/>6  strat^gjc  JcnowMdge  jlms6,  acquired  from  teacher  experts,  conUlna  knowledge 
of  how  to  teach.  PRABODH  haa  a  atructured  curriculum.  There  are  leaaona  linearly 
structured  but  topics  in  them  are  componentially  atructured.  The  tutor  module 
facilitates  acqulaltlon  of  atrateglc  knowledge  from  the  tutor  and  preaentation  of 
the  information  to  the  atudent  and  acquiring  atudenta'  reaponaea,  by  -  tutor 
Interface,  atudent  jint^r/jtcm  jtnd  tutor  trngjln*  reapectlvely. 

Tht>  stuefont  jnoditt/  component  keopa  track  of  atudenta'  knowledge  and  needa 
through  dlagnoata  and  modelllng.lt  allowa  to  detect  the  atudenta'  mlaconception  or 
mlealng  conception  and  then  through  the  preaentation  of  right  remedial  material 
the  errors  are  overcome.  The  student  model  also  has  a  U»mJnff  eompontsnt  to 
incorporate  learning  new  facta  about  studenta'  behaviour  from  their  responses. 

Beside  teaching  Hindi  as  mothertonguo  It  can  also  be  used  to  teach  Hindi  ae  a 
second  language  or  foreign  language  by  the  inclusion  of  right  kind  of  tutorial  material. 

Polaon,  M.C.  &  Richardson  J.J.  (Eds)  (1988).   F0u/x/»tk>n  0/  /nM/^e/>t  Tutoring 

Systems.  Hillsdale  N.J.  1  Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates. 
MeCalla,G.j.  (k  Oreer,  j.E.(  1090).  understanding  UtorMcy  A  cogmpom  T^i^ory,  ntsmsrch 

;»  ctfi/aikf»tk>n.    New  Yorki  Plenum  Publishing. 
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Developing  EfTective  Simulations 
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Simulations  provide  an  environment  in  which  learners  interact  with  a  knowledge  domain  in  ways 
different  from  that  of  either  direct  or  tutorial  instruction.  However,  many  computer  programs  which  purport 
to  be  instructional  simulations  are  instead  a  type  of  adventure  game  or  simply  graphic  representations  of  events 
or  processes.  Essential  criteria  for  simulations  are  identified  by  Gredler  (1992).  First,  simulations  for 
instruction  are  dynamic  evolving  exercises  in  which  the  student  accepts  a  functional  role  and/or  responsibilities 
and  interacts  with  other  individuals  or  with  a  complex  evolving  situation.  Second,  simulations  involve  the 
ongoing  interactions  of  at  least  two  variables  according  to  a  verifiable  qualitative  or  quantitative  model  that 
relates  the  changes  in  one  variable  with  changes  in  others. 

Types  of  Simulations 

Analysis  of  the  relationships  between  the  learner's  role  and  other  variables  indicates  two  major  types 
of  simulations  (Gredler,  in  press).  They  are  (1 )  experiential  and  (2)  symbolic.  Experiential  simulations  establish 
a  particular  psychological  reality  and  place  participants  in  defined  roles  within  that  reality  to  interact  with  an 
evolving  scenario.  Examples  of  experiential  simulations  include  diagnosing  and  managing  the  treatment  of  a 
comatose  patient  in  the  emergency  room,  managing  the  finances  of  a  bank  or  corporation  for  several  business 
quarters  and  interacting  with  one*s  neighbors  concerning  the  proposal  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  to  locate  in  the 
village.  In  contrast,  symbolic  simulations  are  intact  data  bases,  complex  systems  (e.g.,  an  ecological  system 
or  complex  equipment  system),  or  sets  of  processes  in  which  students  conduct  research  on  the  data  base  or 
attempt  to  discover  key  components  of  the  system  or  set  of  processes.  In  an  experiential  simulation,  the  student 
is  a  major  component  of  the  situation  whereas  the  student  operates  on  but  remains  external  to  the  symbolic 
simulation.  Experiential  simulations,  in  other  words,  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  practice  complex 
professional  roles  whereas  symbolic  simulations  provide  opportunities  for  developing  mental  models  and 
conducting  complex  projects. 

The  creation  of  effective  simulations  is  a  complex  task,  much  more  difficult  than  preparing  a 
classroom  lecture.  However,  their  use  adds  immeasurably  to  the  development  of  the  students*  repertoire  of 
higher  order  thinking  skills  including  those  such  as  cognitive  strategies,  decision  making,  and  problem  solving. 
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The  Transfusion  for  Infusion  Model 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Education  (CEE)  at  Northern  Arizona  University  (NAU)  prepares 
teachers,  school  administrators,  educational  psychologists  and  counselors  for  our  nation's  schools,  CEE's 
Mission  Statement  includes  a  technology  initiative  which  calls  for  the  infusion  of  technology  by  faculty 
into  all  discipline  areas,  where  educational  technology  is  modeled  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
all  courses  where  appropriate.  With  most  faculty  teaching  full  time  and  with  overloads,  with  growing 
student  numbers  causing  increased  class  loads,  and  with  research  and  service  obligations,  most  faculty  have 
not  had  the  time  required  to  learn  new  technologies  or  develop  classroom  applications  supported  by 
technology. 

The  CEE  Technology  Committee  received  a  1-year  grant  which  funded  release  time  (transfusion)  for 
one  faculty  member  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  special  education,  instructional  leadership 
(elementary  &  secondary),  educational  leadership,  educational  psychology,  bilingual  and  multicultural 
education,  and  instructional  technology.  Each  of  these  seven  faculty  members  were  granted  1/4  release  time 
for  two  semesters  for  staff  development  in  the  area  of  multimedia.  College  administrators  have  taken 
seriously  the  recommendations  of  their  faculty  to  provide  release  time  in  technology  development  and 
provided  this  release  time  as  their  match  to  a  university-funded  technology  grant.  The  grant  participants 
believed  it  was  through  the  transfusion  of  time  that  infusion  of  technology  would  take  place. 

Using  a  traincr-of-trainer  model,  the  faculty  spent  the  first  grant  semester  learning  a  particular 
application  or  portion  of  multimedia  (i.e.,  still  video  camera,  interactive  video,  HyperCard)  and  are  teaching 
other  grant  participants  that  application.  Participants  are  applying  that  knowledge  by  developing  an 
application  for  their  particular  area  or  discipline,  and  will  demonstrate  the  direct  application  to  classroom 
instruction  to  colleagues  in  that  area.  This  development  process  is  documented  throughout  the  project  by  . 
journals  and  through  a  tracking  model  for  innovations  in  technology.  Four  seminars  are  planned  during  the 
second  semester:  three  instructional  seminars  for  CEE  faculty  on  instructional  design  and  goal  setting.  A 
fourth  general  session  on  multimedia  equipment  available  at  CEE  has  been  held  for  all  interested  NAU 
faculty.  The  grant  participants  will  also  write  working  papers  which  will  be  published  and  distributed  to 
CEE  faculty,  then  to  any  interested  NAU  faculty. 

Two  areas  for  future  study  have  emerged.  1.)  Participants  report  that  release  time  for  technology 
learning  and  development  is  not  a  particularly  ideal  solution  when  administrative  priorities  do  not  also 
include  finding  teaching  replacements.  Six  of  seven  participants  are  participating  in  the  project  as  an 
overload  and  time  still  appears  to  be  a  critical  issue.  All  7  participants  have  continued  their  involvement  to 
various  degrees,  and  overload  compensation  has  been  appreciated.  Real  release  time,  however,  will  be 
sought  for  future  projects.  2.)  Goals  set  by  individuals  with  guidance  from  educational  technology  faculty, 
rather  than  the  goals  outlined  in  the  project,  also  became  important  for  successful  participation.  Just  as 
with  our  preservice  teachers,  amount  of  familiarity  and  comfort  with  technology  available  determined  the 
extent  of  participation  by  faculty  on  the  grant.  Three  faculty  participants,  who  were  minimally  involved 
with  instructional  technology  before  the  grant,  worked  with  an  educational  technology  faculty  member  to 
find  an  appropriate  place  for  themselves  in  this  project-finding  software  applications  and  infusion  strategies 
that  worked  in  their  content  areas.  All  other  participants  spent  their  time  in  learning  to  use  multimedia 
hardware  and  software.  On  reflection,  it  may  be  these  three  faculty  who  were  able  to  move  the  farthest  in 
technology  infusion  and  to  impact  student  use  of  technology  integrated  into  course  projects  the  most. 
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Distance  Education  Technology: 
A  Course  for  Teachers  and  Librarians 

Curtis  P.  Ho.  Ph.D 
Department  of  Educational  Technology 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Description 

Distance  Education  Technology  is  a  course  offered  by  the  Educational  Technology  Department  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa.  The  course  was  developed  to  serve  two  populations:  teachers  and  librarians;  therefore  the  course 
was  cross-listed  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information  Studies.  The  goal  of  the  course  was  to  explore 
various  technologies  used  for  delivering  and  retrieving  information  for  school-based  and  distance  instruction. 
Voice,  data,  and  video  served  as  the  topics  as  well  as  the  mechanisms  for  interactive  delivery  of  course  content  and 
student  projects.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  application  of  technologies  in  Hawaii's  public  schools.  The  course 
was  delivered  live  and  interactively  over  the  Hawaii  Interactive  Television  System  (HITS),  a  2- way  audio/2-way 
video  system.  Class  activities  included  lectures,  guest  speakers,  demonstrations,  mediated  instruction,  class 
discussions  and  team  presentations.  Assignments  were  telecommunicated  to  the  instructor  using  fax  and  electronic 
mail.  Class  projects  were  presented  by  students  live  over  HITS. 

The  coursed  aired  daily  for  3  weeks  during  the  1993  summer.  There  were  45  students  enrolled  in  the  origination  site 
and  22  enrolled  at  5  receive  sites  on  4  neighboring  islands.  A  combination  of  fiber-optics,  coaxial  cable,  microwave 
and  ITFS  technologies  were  used  to  broadcast  the  cou'-se  statewide  over  HITS.  All  students  were  given  Internet 
accounts  and  used  modems,  videotex  terminals,  computing  center  terminals,  and  computers  on  ethemet  LANs. 

Course  Objectives 

1)  define  terminology  and  acronyms  of  technology  used  in  educatio 

2)  describe  major  characteristics  of  information  technologies  and  analyze  their  su-engths  and 

weaknesses  in  delivering  school-based  and  distance  insuuction. 

(3)  describe  applications  of  technology  being  used  to  solve  insmictional  problems  in  Hawaii's 

schools. 

(4)  discuss  imphcations  of  telecommunication  systems  and  networks  in  providing  and  accessing 

information  from  libraries,  government  and  other  public  resources. 

(5)  discuss  potential  problems  educators  face  in  designing,  producing  and  delivering  direct 

instruction  and  resource  information  over  telecommunication  systems. 

(6)  write  a  grant  proposal  for  improving  the  accessibility  or  delivery  of  direct  instruction, 

resource  information,  or  communication  at  a  school  or  resource  center  through 
technology. 

(7)  present  grant  proposal  orally  and  visually  over  HITS. 
Outcome 

A  course  evaluation  confirmed  the  appropriateness  of  the  content  to  both  teachers'  and  librarians'  needs.  There  were 
no  differences  in  overall  course  ratings  between  on-campus  and  receive-site  students.  The  use  of  elccuonic  mail 
was  clearly  identified  as  a  critical  component  for  the  course's  success.  The  grant  proposal  was  another  component 
of  the  course  receiving  especially  positive  ratings.  Students  worked  hard  on  their  proposals.  A  number  of  proposals 
were  submitted  for  actual  grants  and  one  of  them  was  awarded  $44,000  by  a  school  disUict  in  Honolulu. 
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The  Effects  of  Videodisc  Training  on  Student  Learning 


DIANE  B.  HOADLEYJ.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 
University  of  South  Dakota,  School  of  Business,  213  Patterson  Hall,  Vermillion,  SD,  USA  57069 

MICHAEL  R.  HOADLEY.  PH.D. 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Interactive  Technology  in  Education  and  Corporations  (InTEC) 
University  ot*  South  Dakota,  School  of  Education,  414  East  Clark  Street,  Vennillion,  SD,  USA  57069 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  using  videodisc-assisted  instruction  on  student 
learning  in  a  business  education  classroom  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  offering. 

Methodology 

Subjects  were  drawn  from  the  four  secUons  of  BADM  350:  "Legal  Environment  of  Business"  offered 
during  the  1993-94  school  year  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  There  were  69  students  in  the 
experimental  group  (two  secUons)  and  46  students  in  Uie  control  group  (two  sections). 

A  20-item  knowledge  test  was  developed  by  the  investigators  to  reflect  the  objectives  for  the  section  in 
Uie  course  which  deals  with  "Contracts".  The  instrument  was  tested  to  determine  its  readability  and  clarity  and 
was  reviewed  by  School  of  Business  and  Law  School  faculty  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  for  content 
validity. 

The  study  t(X)k  four  class  periods  to  complete  the  unit,  which  spanned  a  two-week  period.  Tlie  control 
group  received  coverage  of  the  material  using  traditional  lecture  methods.  In  addition  to  the  lecture  method, 
the  experimental  group  received  an  intervention  consisting  of  commercially  prepared  videodisc  supplemenLs 
presented  by  the  instructor. 

Results  of  the  Study 

Statistically  no  differences  (p^.05)  existed  between  the  two  groups  at  the  time  of  pretest,  so  tlie  groups 
were  considered  comparable.  Comparisons  were  then  made  between  the  groups  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
experimental  intervention.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  group  data  was  performed  using  paired  t-test  and  analysis 
of  variance.  Results  revealed  no  significant  differences  between  the  control  and  experimental  groups  (p^.05). 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

Results  indicate  that  the  use  of  technology  may  not  always  improve  student  learning,  no  matter  how 
well-developed  the  medium.  Two  factors  which  must  be  considered  and  which  warrant  further  investigation 
are  the  ability  of  the  instructor  to  use  the  technology  effectively  (which  involves  training,  familiarity  with  the 
equipment,  and  case  of  use)  and  the  role  of  students  in  Icaming  (active  vs.  passive)  when  technology  is  used. 

Findings  of  this  study  could  prove  to  be  significant  in  further  development  of  the  business  law 
curriculum  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  and  other  institutions  which  prepare  business  profcssioniUs. 
Decisions  must  be  made  relative  to  the  emerging  role  of  technology,  but  the  pedagogical  vjdue  of  the 
technology  must  also  b^  determined.  Ultimately,  innovations  in  the  use  of  technology  must  lead  to  better 
student  pcrfonnance  in  tenns  of  their  comprehension,  as  well  as  their  application  of  Uie  material  to  real-life 
situations. 
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Evaluation  of  h  Video  as  Distance-learning  Material  for  Dental  Practitioners 


R  D  HOLT       DC  RULE  (2),  R  M  BASKER  (^),  J  C  DAVENPORT      ,  J  P  RALPH  ^^K 

J  J  MURRAY  (5)  AND  K  A  EATON 
(1)  Institute  of  Dental  Surgery.  256  Gray's  Inn  Rd,  London,  WCLX8JD,  UK. 
(2)  BFMF,  SSMillmanSt,  London,  WC1N3EJ,  UK. 
(3)  Leeds  Dental  Institute,  Clarendon  Way,  Leeds,  LS2  9LU,  UK 
(4)  The  Dental  School,  St  Chad's  Queensway  Birmingham,  B4  6NN,  UK  (Principle  presenter). 
(5)  Dental  School,  University  of  Newcastle,  Framlington  Place,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  NE2  4BW,  UK 
(6)  Department  of  Health,  Room  326,  Richmond  House,  79  Whitehall,  London,  SWIA  2NS,  UK, 

Conventional  denial  postgraduate  courses  often  require  practitioners  to  give  up  clinical  sessions  and  to  ira\  cl  a 
significant  distance  to  a  postgraduate  centre  in  order  to  attend  ,  These  barriers  are  common  reasons  given  by 
practitioners  for  not  attending  such  courses.  Distance-learning  methods  overcome  these  disadvantages. 
Therefore  in  1986  the  UK  Dept  of  Health  commissioned  the  British  Postgraduate  Medical  Federation  (BPMF) 
to  produce  educational  videos  for  dental  practitioners  to  study  in  their  own  homes.  The  videos  were  planned  by 
a  steering  committee  of  general  dental  practitioners,  dental  academics  and  postgraduate  advisers.  Dental 
specialists  produced  the  scripts  but  the  final  results  were  very  much  influenced  by  the  general  dental 
practitioner  (consumer)  advisers.  Professional  television  teams  were  hired  to  produce  the  videos  which  were 
then  distributed  free  to  all  principle  dental  practitioners  working  in  the  UK  General  Dental  Services,  Many  of 
the  videos  were  accompanied  by  an  illustrated  booklet  which  expanded  on  the  topics  co\ered  in  the  \'idco  and 
also  provided  a  bibliography  to  guide  further  study.  It  has  been  reported  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
receiving  the  videos  perceived  them  to  be  of  valued.  However,  a  formal  evaluation  of  individual  \  ideos  had 
not  been  carried  out  prior  to  the  present  study. 

This  study  was  set  up  as  a  joint  initiative  between  the  BPMF  and  the  Committee  on  Continuing  Education  and 
Training  of  Dentists  (COCET)  and  was  funded  by  the  Dept.  of  Health.  The  video  (THE  ALLIANCE")  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  was  concerned  with  the  design  of  dentures  and  was  produced  by  three  of  the 
authors  (RMB,  JCD  &  JPR)  in  1991,  The  investigation  was  carried  out  through  two  postal  questionnaires  scut 
to  a  random  sample  of  636  dentists  in  England  and  Wales  before  and  after  watching  the  \idco  The 
questionnaires  covered  the  dentist's  profile,  method  of  designing  dentures,  and  preferred  options  from  a  \anol> 
of  denture  designs.  The  objective  was  to  identify  any  change  in  design  practice  resulting  from  watching  the 
\  ideo  and  also  to  record  the  dentist's  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  video. 

Both  the  pre-  and  post-\'ideo  questionnaires  were  completed  and  returned  b>  257  (4()%)  of  the  praclilioncrs. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  (82%)  felt  that  the  video  had  been  useful.  Intentions  to  impro\c  design  practice  b\ 
providing  more  satisfactory  types  of  denture  than  previously  were  recorded  b>  68%  of  practitioners.  These 
positive  eflects  of  the  video  were  greatest  amongst  the  most  recently  qualified.  In  spite  of  these  effects  4()"o  of 
respondents  indicated  that  they  would  not  always  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  denture  design  process,  leaving 
some  or  all  of  it  to  the  dental  technician  who  does  not  have  the  clinical  training  necessary  for  the  task  The  lack 
of  a  denture  design  fee  within  the  National  Health  Serv  ice  was  identified  as  the  main  reason  for  this  resistance 
to  change.  In  the  final  section  of  the  questionnaire  there  was  little  evidence  for  a  shift  of  preference  following 
the  video  from  examples  of  less  satisfactory  designs  to  more  satisfactory  ones. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  programme  had  been  well  received  and  in  the  short  term  had  produced  sonic 
favourable  changes  in  intention:  more  objective  evidence  of  improvement  in  practice  was  less  evident 
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Various  Hypermedia  Presentations  Developed  for  Huge  Amounts  of  Data 


G.  HOLWEG 

Institute  for  Information  Processing  and  Computer  Supported  New  Media  (IICM). 
Graz  University  of  Technology,  Schieszstattgasse  4a,  A-8010  Graz,  Austria 
E-mail:  gholweg@iicm.tu-graz.ac.at 

P.  SAMMER,  G.  SORAL 
Institute  for  HyperMedia  Systems  (IHM), 
JOANNEUM  RESEARCH,  Schieszstattgasse  4a,  A-8010  Graz,  Austria 
E-mail:  psammer@iicm.tu-graz.ac.at 
E-mail:  gsoral@iicm.tu-graz.ac.at 

We  present  hypermedia  applications  that  have  been  developed  at  the  IICM  (Institute  for  Information 
Processing  and  Computer  Supported  New  Media,  Graz  University  of  Technology)  and  the  IHM  (Institute  for 
HyperMedia  Systems,  JOANNEUM  RESEARCH).  The  demos  include: 

-  HyperM:  A  PC-based  hypermedia  system  that  can  handle  large  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  data.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  presentation  tool  at  various  expositions  (e.g.  EXPO'92  and  E.XPO'93)  and  for 
research  projects  (as  for  example  the  use  of  question/answer-dialogs  in  hypermedia  systems  which  is  especially 
suited  for  educational  purposes).  The  project  "Images  of  Austria"  e.g.  contains  some  3000  high  quality  images 
with  texts  in  six  different  languages,  extensive  maps  and  a  number  of  video  clips,  all  fully  digitized. 


Figure  J:  Start  screen  of  "Images  of  Austria"  Figure  2:  A  part  of  the  detail  map  of  Austria 

-  Hyper-G;  A  workstation-based  hypermedia  and  information  system  that  operates  in  distributed  networks. 
All  kinds  of  multimedia  information  can  be  stored  in  databases  on  different  machines.  The  data  which  can  be 
browsed,  searched,  linked  and  annotated,  can  be  accessed  from  different  platfomis  such  as  workstation,  PC  or 
Macintosh. 

-  PC  Library:  An  archiving  system  for  the  PC  under  Windows  containing  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 
which  pays  special  attention  to  hypertext  features.  Included  features:  keyword  and  full-text  searches  in  phonetic, 
prefix  and  exact  form;  bookmarks,  links  and  annotations. 
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Application  of  an  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  Authoring  Shell 

to  Develop  a  Course 
for  Teaching  the  Fundamentals  of  Orbital  Elements 


CAROL  D.  HORWITZ,  M.S. 
Command  Technologies,  Inc. 
USAF  Armstrong  Laboratory,  7909  Lindbergh  Drive,  Brooks  AFB,  TX  78235-5352 

JIMMY  L  FLEMING,  M.A. 
Intelligent  Training  Branch 
USAF  Armstrong  Laboratory,  7909  Lindbergh  Drive,  Brooks  AFB,  TX  78235-5352 

Although  simulation-based  Intelligent  Tutoring  Systems  (ITS)  have  been  shown  to  be  instructionally  effec- 
tive (Johnson,  Fath,  1983;  Lesgold,  Lajoie,  Bunzo,  and  Eggan,  1992)  the  cost  to  develop,  deliver  and  maintain 
them  is  high.  The  USAF  Armstrong  Laboratory  is  seeking  solutions  to  this  cost-effectiveness  problem  by 
developing  and  testing  a  variety  of  ITS  authoring  shells.  These  shells  reduce  the  cost  of  developing  and 
delivering  tutors  by  attempting  to  permit  instructional  developers  and  subject  matter  experts  with  little  or  no 
programming  experience  to  develop,  deliver,  and  maintain  ITSs  without  relying  on  software  programmers, 
knowledge  engineers,  or  expensive  hardware. 

One  of  the  first  such  ITS  authoring  shells  was  the  Rapid  ITS  Development  System  (RIDES).  RIDES  was 
built  by  Behavioral  Technology  Laboratories  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  for  the  Armstrong 
Laboratory.  In  order  to  test  and  demonstrate  RIDES  functionality,  the  Orbital  Elements  Tutor  was  built.  It 
focused  on  familiarizing  students  with  the  classical  set  of  six  orbital  elements,  using  quantitative  modeling  to 
simulate  earth  satellite  orbits  and  explaining  the  relationship  of  each  element  to  the  resulting  orbit.  The  tutor 
provided  a  test  of  several  desired  capabilities  including  case  of  building  simulations,  kinds  of  instruction  thai 
could  be  generated  from  the  simulation,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  instruction  could  be  modified  or 
augmented. 
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Hypertext  As  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Tool:  The  TIP  Project 


GREG  KEARSLEY 
DepH.  Educational  Leadership,  The  George  Washington  University 
Washington,  DC  20052  (kearsle\j@gwuvnugwu£du) 

Despite  the  plethora  of  theories  and  research  findings  about  human 
learning,  educators  seldom  find  this  information  useful.  This  situation 
arises  because  the  information  is  descriptive  in  nature  whereas 
practitioners  need  prescriptions  that  are  specific  to  the  learning  tasks  at 
hand.  In  addition,  learning  theory  and  research  tends  to  be  distributed 
across  many  separate  documents,  making  access  difficult. 

At  a  theoretical  level,  there  is  a  problem  of  isolation  between  the  various 
theories  and  research  paradigms.  Each  theory  and  paradigm  uses  different 
constructs  and  terminology  and  hence  it  is  hard  to  identify  commonalities. 
A  m.eta-theoretic  framework  is  needed  that  makes  it  possible  to  see  the 
overlap  among  theories  and  research  paradigms  as  well  as  their  unique 
contributions. 

The  purpose  of  the  Theory  Into  Practice  (TIP)  project  is  to  develop  such  a 
mela-theoretic  framework  that  will  also  be  useful  to  practitioners. 
Hypertext  is  used  as  the  methodology  for  meta-analysis.  By  putting 
learning  theories  and  research  findings  into  a  single  hypertext  database,  it 
is  possible  to  create  links  between  common  ideas.  In  addition,  each  theory 
and  set  of  research  findings  can  be  linked  to  task-specific  prescriptions. 
Thus,  the  database  allowspractitioners  to  investigate  specific  concepts 
across  different  theories  as  well  as  locate  all  principles  that  pertain  to  a 
specific  learning  situation. 

The  specific  research  issues  addressed  in  this  study  are:  (1)  What  are  the 
common  and  shared  elements  of  past  and  current  theories  of  learning  and 
cognition?  (2)  To  what  extent  can  extant  theories  of  learning  be  mapped 
onto  a  prescriptive  framework  for  instruction?  (3)  How  can  inferences 
from  a  theory  be  made  explicit?  and  (4)  How  useful  is  hypertext  as  a  meta- 
analysis tool? 

TIP  currently  exists  as  a  HyperCard  stack  for  the  Macintosh  and  a  Hyperties 
database  that  runs  under  MS-DOS/Windows.  TIP  is  intended  for  use  by 
teachers  and  training  professionals  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
instruction.  It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  educational  researchers  who  are 
interested  in  hypertext  as  a  theoretical  tool.  , 
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The  Hands-On  Image  Processing  Project* 


R.  A.  Kolvoord,  M.  Magisos,  and  D.  Lahem 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Laboratory,  University  of  Arizona*  Tucson*  AZ  85721 


We  have  developed  a  multi-media  package  to  introduce  teachers  and  their  students  to  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  digital  image  processing.  This  package  is  explicitly  designed  for  teachers  who  cannot 
participate  in  a  more  detailed  "live"  workshop  due  to  constraints  of  location  or  funding.  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  context  for  this  package,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  Image  Processing  for  Teaching 
project,  of  which  this  effort  is  a  part 

The  Image  Processing  for  Teaching  (IPT)  program,  developed  at  the  University  of  Arizona  Lunar  and 
Planetary  Laboratory,  is  educating  teachers  in  the  use  of  digital  image  processing  and  in  the  scientific 
content  of  digital  images.  Recent  advances  in  computer  and  imaging  technologies  make  it  possible  to  place 
professional  quality  research  tools  and  materials  in  the  hands  of  learners  of  all  ages.  Using  these  resources, 
master  teachers  in  the  IPT  program  have  developed  classroom  activities  for  students  in  a  wide  range  of 
grade  and  subject  areas  using  the  technology  currently  available  in  schools. 

In  the  pilot  phase  of  the  IPT  program,  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  Apple  Computer, 
students  have  been  introduced  to  image  processing  in  over  80  schools  in  16  states,  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  These  schools  represent  a  diverse  range  of  student  populations  and  geographical 
settings.  Experiences  at  these  test  sites  show  that  we  have  discovered  an  extremely  effective  way  to  excite 
both  traditional  and  non-traditional  learners  about  science  and  mathematics.  IPT  activities  place  the  student 
in  the  role  of  decision-maker,  using  a  constructivist  approach  to  learning  and  encouraging  the  use  of 
cooperative  learning  strategies  in  the  classroom. 

The  IPT  program  is  currently  in  its  dissemination  phase.  Funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
program  is  conducting  in-service  workshops  for  schools  nationwide  through  the  Center  for  Image 
Processing  in  Education  (CIPE).  Curriculum  development  is  continuing,  with  the  production  of  activity 
units  and  data  sets  on  CD-ROM.  In  addition  to  curriculum  materials  and  resources  covering  a  wide  range 
of  disciplines,  CIPE  provides  follow-up  support  for  teachers  by  phone  and  computer  network. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  the  Image  Processing  for  Teaching  materials  and  workshop.  A  number  of 
rural  districts  now  have  satellite  receivers  and  sophisticated  hardware.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in 
areas  as  disparate  as  the  Alaskan  bush  and  Navajo  reservation  schools.  Our  standard  workshops,  with  large 
groups  of  teachers  from  a  district  or  a  combination  of  local  districts,  cannot  easily  serve  these  rural 
populations.  There  are  many  schools  that  for  various  reasons  (insufficient  budget,  size  or  remote  location) 
cannot  obtain  the  group  uaining.  There  is  a  need  for  a  remote  education  capability. 

We  have  met  this  need  by  developing  a  CD-ROM-based  package  using  the  latest  advances  in  computer- 
based  learning,  thereby  allowing  us  to  disseminate  this  unique  program  to  locations  and  student  populations 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  access  to  it.  This  remote  education  course  will  integrate  video  from  teacher 
workshops  and  classrooms  where  the  program  has  already  been  implemented  and  which  model  the  IPT 
style  of  open-ended  inquiry  and  discovery,  real-time  interactive  software  demonsu^tions.  and  exercises 
using  an  integrated  multi-media  package  centered  around  an  interactive  hypermedia  program.  As  a  teacher 
works  through  the  course  she/he  will  learn  to  use  the  NIH  Image  software  by  working  through  training 
activities,  sc^  image  processing  activities  being  developed,  listen  to  teachers  talk  about  IPT  implementation 
in  their  own  classrooms  and  see  students  as  they  work  with  the  material.  The  course  will  be  self-paced  and 
open-ended,  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discovery  that  is  the  IPT  hallmark. 

We  will  demonstrate  our  hypermedia  package  and  give  people  an  opportunity  to  have  their  own  hands-on 
experience. 

♦Funded  by  the  Annenbcrg/CPB  Math  and  Science  Reform  Project 
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Reading  and  Writing  In  a  Supportive  Environment 
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Goal:  The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  design,  develop,  field  and  evaluate  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  to 
teach  critical  thinking  skills,  as  manifested  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  expository  prose. 

Method:  The  R-WISE  project  uses  a  problem-solving  paradigm  to  explain  writing  and  emphasizes  the 
power  of  representation  in  helping  the  writer  to  move  gracefully  through  the  activity  spaces  of  the  task 
(Neuwirth.  1989).  The  complete  tutoring  system  adapts  Bereiter  &  Scardamalia's  (1987)  notion  of  a  con- 
tent space  (summarizing,  analyzing,  and  synthesizing  information  about  the  topic)  and  a  rhetoric  space 
(planning  and  organizing  the  domain  information  into  a  logically  and  stylistically  appropriate  formal 
artifact).  Six  distinct  suites  of  tools  work  in  tandem  to  teach  powerful  patterns  of  behavior  and  to  help  with 
the  mental  overload:  Crossword  Puzzle,  Sticky  Notes,  Frecwriting,  Cubing,  Idea  Board,  and  Revision.  The 
R-WISE  package  also  includes  two  other  "free-writing"  spaces  called  Thought  Log  and  Writing  Pad. 

Prototypes:  R-WISE  has  been  in  development  since  1991  in  an  object-oriented  programming  environment. 
During  the  1992-1993  academic  school  year,  a  prototype  was  implemented  at  Mac  Arthur  High  School  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  that  same  time  period  R-WISE  was  modified,  readjusted  and  generally  improved  in 
response  to  comments  and  evaluations  that  it  received  during  its  pilot  year.  In  the  fall  of  1993,  the  tools 
were  shipped  out  to  various  schools  across  the  nation  for  further  prototype  testing. 

Results:  Each  test  site  is  required  to  have  both  a  treatment  group  and  a  non-treatment  group.  All  students 
in  each  group  take  a  pre-test  and  a  post-test  (at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  academic  year,  respectively) 
which  include  a  reading  test,  a  writing  sample,  and  an  OLSAT  (Otis-Lennon  School  Ability  Test).  During 
the  school  year  the  treatment  group  uses  all  of  the  R-WISE  tools  while  the  non-treatment  group  uses  only  its 
"non-intelligent"  subset  of  tools  (Sticky  Notes,  Crossword  Puzzle,  Thought  Log,  and  Writing  Pad).  Results 
of  the  writing  sample  for  the  1992-1993  year  showed  a  gain  of  approximately  7%  in  the  treatment  group. 
(Please  note  that  although  this  figure  alone  is  encouraging,  caution  should  be  used  considering  that  the 
software  was  in  beta  version  during  the  pilot  study.) 
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This  paper  discusses  issues  on  the  use  of  hypertext  system  as  learning  and  teaching  aid  in  relation  to 
achieve  learning  as  defined  in  phenomenography.  Lawrence  (1990)  proposes  a  need  of  developing  a 
tutoring  software  which  simulates  the  one-lo-one  interaction  between  dealers  as  a  means  of  teaching  and 
reinforcing  the  bid  and  offer  concept  in  financial  training.  The  tutoring  software  supports  classroom 
leaching  and  helps  the  students  in  consolidating  their  understanding  of  the  bid  and  offer  concepts.  Bid  and 
offer  concepts  should  be  taught  and  learned  in  relation  to  the  context  of  financial  markets  and  not 
separating  from  the  complexities  of  money  and  foreign  exchange  markets.  It  was  initially  thought  that  if 
students  can  grasp  the  idea  of  selling  prices  in  relation  to  daily  commodities,  such  as  apples  and  oranges, 
then  they  would  be  able  to  make  transition  to  financial  markets.  However,  experience  of  teaching  staff 
highlighted  a  need  not  to  separate  the  content  (Lawrence,  1990),  This  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  how 
students  learn  about  a  concept  should  not  be  separated  from  what  the  content  is  (Prosser,  1993).  With  this 
in  mind,  a  tutoring  software  with  hypertext  as  an  insuaictional  medium  was  developed. 
Laurillard  (1988)  proposes  two  models  of  knowledge,  the  "didactic"  and  "communication"  models.  In  the 
didactic  model,  teacher  has  the  control  of  the  subject  content  and  how  it  is  taught.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
communication  model,  students  are  given  control  on  what  the  content  can  be,  how  it  is  learned  and  teacher 
plays  the  role  of  facilitator.  Thus  hypertext  system  provides  a  more  "communicative"  medium  of  insuuction. 
Students  formulate  their  own  conceptions  and  develop  their  own  experiences  about  a  phenomenon 
individually.  However  how  do  we  ascertain  that  students'  conceptions  have  changed  as  a  result  of  learning 
in  a  hypertext  environment?  A  good  teacher  takes  initiative  in  understanding  students'  weaknesses  and 
allow  students  to  ask  questions.  A  good  teacher  also  pro  vides  guidance  and  advice  appropriate  to  the  levels 
of  students'  state  of  understanding.  There  should  be  no  difference  for  learning  in  hypertext  environment.  In 
Laurillard's  (1988)  discussion,  research  into  student  misconceptions  in  the  subject  area  is  necessary  because 
it  helps  students  to  be  aware  of  their  conceptions  and  decide  what  knowledge  to  receive.  With  this  in  mind, 
a  phenomenographic  study  was  carried  out  to  identify  the  outcome  space  which  show  the  relation  of 
conceptual  view  of  two-way  price  (Lau,  1992). 

By  carrying  out  phenomenography  study  before  designing  the  system,  a  systematic  approach  is  used  to 
incorporate  outcome  space,  which  is  a  set  of  relation,  in  understanding  a  concept.  The  hierarchical  structure 
of  outcome  space  also  serves  as  a  mechanism  of  linking  pre-defined  path.  The  study  provides  a  logical  way 
to  segment  information  and  subject  content  according  to  what  the  students  already  know,  what  the  students 
should  learn,  and  what  the  missing  conceptions  are  and  misconceptions  students  have,  in  relation  to  each 
category  of  outcome  space.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  depict  conception  as  a  logical  relation  which  form 
the  basis  of  knowledge  structuring  and  linkages  in  hypertext  systems. 
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Cancer  has  become  one  of  the  three  main  chronic  diseases  of  our  time.  Many  forms  of  the  disease  can  be 
prevented  through  life  style  changes  that  can  be  learned  at  school,  at  home,  and  at  work.  It  is  especially 
important  to  reach  college-age  students,  who  have  the  chance  to  adopt  healthy  lifestyles  that  can  prevent  many 
major  cancers.  With  the  aim  of  reaching  both  college  students  and  general  public  audiences,  we  designed  a 
hypermedia/multimedia  system  that  can  serve  as  both  an  instructional  and  reference  system. 

PROBLEMS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  designing  and  developing  a  Cancer  Prevention  Hyperbook,  we  confronted  and  resolved  several  key  problems 
related  to  the  dual  purpose  of  the  system  and  to  its  many  audiences.  To  support  classroom  teaching  requires  a 
focused  knowledge  base  that  complements  course  materials,  as  well  as  interactive  presentation  techniques  to 
engage  students  in  acquiring  and  using  information,  and  study  activities  to  help  students  learn  topics  relevant 
to  classes.  To  provide  a  reference  tool  requires  a  broad  knowledge  base  with  comprehensive  coverage  for 
continuous,  often  unplanned  reference,  as  well  as  a  complete  index  to  the  subjects,  and  interactive  presentation 
techniques  for  personalization  of  information.  Satisfying  these  different  purposes  and  audiences  presented  many 
opportunities  for  creative  desig.i  and  development  with  multimedia/hypermedia. 

APPROACH 

The  knowledge  base  is  organized  into  five  main  topics  that  allowed  us  to  address  differences  in  interest  and 
coverage  required  by  our  targeted  audiences:  1)  general  cancer  information  to  introduce  the  disease,  screenings, 
prevention  tips,  early  detection,  diagnostic  tests,  cancer  statistics,  and  treatment  methods;  2)  specific  information 
on  the  19  most  prevalent  cancers  in  the  U.S.;  3)  diet  and  cancer,  including  general  guidelines  to  reduce  cancer 
risk  through  diet,  diet  and  exercise,  and  dietary  assssments,  as  well  as  specific  shopping,  preparation  and  eating 
tips  to  prevent  cancer;  4)  tobacco  and  cancer,  covering  physical  effects  of  tobacco  use,  secondhand  smoke, 
assessment  of  smoking  behavior,  benefits  of  quitting,  and  strategies  to  quit  smoking;  and  5)  cancer  in  the  family, 
with  information  on  cancer  treatments  and  support  services  to  help  cope  when  the  disease  strikes  the  family. 

The  functional  design  aims  to  reach  the  largest  installed  base  of  IBM  compatible  PCs,  and  with  such  a  goal, 
emphasizes  graphics  and  animation  that  can  run  on  a  common  PC,  as  well  as  includes  small  sound  bites  for 
special  effects.  The  functional  design  highlights  multimedia  capabilities  for  interaction,  personalization,  and 
various  modes  of  reinforcement  including:  numerous  hyperwords  and  hypergraphics  that  allow  users  to  get  many 
or  few  explanations;  color  coded  topics  or  chapters;  numerous  assessment  tests  for  users  to  personalize 
screening  and  prevention;  a  note  pad  that  is  activated  across  all  topics,  subtopics  and  hyperwords/hypergraphics 
for  personal  notes  and  study  tasks;  study  activities  that  actively  engage  users;  hypersound  to  pronounce  new, 
technical  terms  about  cancer;  graphics  that  reinforce  common  associations,  practical  steps,  positive  approach; 
a  comprehensive  index  and  glossary,  as  well  as  a  full  text  search  capability. 

The  poster  demonstration  is  an  opportunity  to  share  our  design  principles  as  expressed  in  the  system  and  get 
feedback  from  AACE  colleagues. 
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Goal 

To  provide  an  interactive  environment  for  students  to  acquire  and  practice  communication  skills. 

Solution 

Multi  User  Shared  Environments  (MUSE)  arc  text  based,  virtual  worlds  for  people  to  explore  and  adapt 
to  their  own  needs  and  desires.  During  the  exploration  of  a  MUSE  one  has  the  opportunity  to  meet  other  players 
and  talk  to  them  in  real  time.  Meeting  with  others  actively  encourages  communication.  Students  connect  to  MUSEs 
from  all  around  the  world.  During  any  one  visit  a  student  might  communicate  with  people  living  in  the  same  town 
or  country  as  they  live  in  or  someone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world.  MUSEs  encourage  the  growth  of  truly  global 
communities. 

The  text  based  nature  of  the  game  improves  reading  skills.  As  the  student  wanders  from  place  to  place  in 
the  world  each  area  is  described  and  directions  for  looking  at  objects  or  moving  to  other  areas  are  laid  out  There 
are  no  pressures  to  rush  when  the  student  is  wandering  about  or  when  interacting  with  another  person.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  that  for  one  reason  or  another  you  may  be  a  little  slow  in  responding.  People  tend  to  be  patient 
and  helpful  when  they  encounter  newcomers.  The  student  has  time  to  formulate  a  thoughtful  response  before 
replying. 

If  the  MUSE  is  being  used  for  second  languageacquisition.  one  has  the  advantage  of  interacting  with  native 
speakers  in  the  target  culture.  This  summer  the  University  of  Victoria's  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning 
(CALL)  facility  hopes  to  integrate  some  Engl  ish  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  students  into  an  existing  educational 
MUSE.  The  object  will  be  to  have  them  create  their  own  area  based  on  a  story  they  have  all  read.  As  they  go  through 
the  tasks  of  creating  characters  for  themselves,  building  homes  and  outdoor  areas  they  will  encounter  native  English 
speakers  with  whom  they  will  communicate.  Along  with  a  multitude  of  English  MUSEs.  there  are  also  worlds 
created  in  German  and  Swedish. 

In  this  demonstration  I  will  show,  with  input  from  participants,  how  to  create  and  flesh  out  a  persona,  how 
to  communicate  with  other  players,  how  to  explore  existing  areas  and  how  to  build  an  environment  for  others  to 
explore. 
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Introduction,  Concept  and  Design 

The  Japanese  Tediiiical  Colleges  have  suffered  a  bad  reputation  regarding  their  method  of  teaching 
English.  It  is  a  fact  however  that  the  industries  of  our  country  require  graduates  to  posses  Hnguistic 
abilities.  Generally  speakhig.  technical  English  terms  are  translated  into  'KATAKANA*  for  books  on 
technology.  This  tendency  makes  the  present  situation  more  complicated.  Most  students  can*t  spare 
the  tune  to  ma.ster  English  phrases  and  its  grammar  because  technical  colleges  have  adopted  si)ecial 
curricula  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  sttidying  technology  oriented  subjects.  As  our  courseware  is 
well  organized  based  on  computer  skills  and  incorporates  voice  and  movies  etc.,  we  believe  that  learners 
will  fin<l  :t  fun  to  bru.sh  up  their  command  of  English,  while  looking  at  the  screen  of  computer.  To 
achieve  this,  we  started  to  develop  new  courseware  which  realizes  our  aim.  We  regard  Robotics  as  a 
sort  of  technology  because  our  speciality  focuses  on  mechatronics. 

This  courseware  has  several  features:  (1)  Recording  the  learner^s  progres  s  (2)  Introducing  to 
robotic  manipulator  (3)  Offering  G.U.I. 

This  is  implemented  using  HyperCard  on  Macintosh.  The  stacware  consists  of  five  parts  as  follows. 
(1)  Introduction  (2)Contcnts  (3)  Main  Par-.s  (4)  Quiz  (5)  Final  Test  The  main  parts  is  made  up  of 
three  sections.  Each  section  has  ten  or  tw(5nty  cards  to  learn  fundamental  robotic  manipulator  and 
each  card  provides  English  and  Japanese  texts,  movie  and  voice  sounds.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  couiseware  is  that  users  read  the  English  texts.  In  this  case,  a  movie  can  be  a  clue  to  full 
understanding.As  for  voice  sounds,  we  can  listen  to  them  in  the  book  order  as  shown  on  the  card. 
Quizzes  are  planed  to  check  whether  a  user's  comprehension  is  correct  or  not. 

Conclusion 

We  produced  and  worked  out  the  courseware  for  Japanese  college  students  to  practice  short-term, 
quick  English  of  specialized  words  using  Hypermedia.  If  we  memorize  Japanese  pronunciation  of 
technical  terms  only  through  'KATAKANA\  then  we  run  a  great  risk  that  students  won't  be  able 
to  grasp  the  technical  words  necessary  for  oral  connnunication.  Applying  this  new  courseware  is 
worthwhile  for  all  language  learners  to  improve  their  listening  abilities  in  the  field  of  technology.  This 
courseware  is  now  improving. 
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Learning  through  hypermedia  supported  cooperative  work:  a  case  study 
in  the  Held  of  environmental  education 


V.  MIDORO  AND  R.  BRIANO 
Istituto  Tecnologie  Didattiche 
CNR,  via  De  Marini,  6,  Genova,  Italy 

Hypermedia  supported  cooperative  work  (HSCW)  is  a  particular  instance  of  CSCW  (Computer-Supported 
Cooperative  Work).  HSCW  refers  both  to  cooperative  production  based  on  a  hypermedia  development 
environment  and  to  the  fact  that  the  product  is  a  hypermedia  system. 

Exploring  HSCW  as  a  learning  strategy  has  been  one  of  the  main  aims  of  a  research  projeci  in 
environmental  education  (EE),  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  decay  of  Genoa's  historical  centre.  This  research 
activity  involved  60  seventeen-year-old  studv^nts  of  an  artistic  secondary  school,  8  teachers  and  2  researchers. 

In  our  approach  the  pedagogical  design  involves  choosing  an  environmental  problem,  choosing  a  specific 
real  environment,  defining  aims  and  content  domain  and  linking  the  content  domain  to  the  curriculum.  A 
significant  understanding  of  an  environment  problem  can  be  reached  by  interacting  with  a  real  environment 
embodying  that  problem.  Interacting  with  this  environment  implies  dealing  with  several  tasks  such  as: 
formulating  the  main  problem  related  to  the  specific  environment;  detecting  the  relevant  components  of  that 
environment  and  their  relationships;  studying  the  dynamics  of  this  environment.  Summing  up,  interacting  with 
a  specific  environment  means  performing  field  research,  in  which  the  students  gather,  interpret  and  communicate 
data  and  information  related  to  that  specific  environment. 

A  single  student  working  individually  cannot  conduct  a  significant  study  of  any  real  environment  given  the 
complexity  this  involves.  How  then  can  a  task  that  would  be  unfeasible  for  the  individual  be  accomplished? 
Cooperative  work  can  be  a  suitable  solution  to  this  problem  as  it  augments  the  mechanical  and  information 
processing  capacities  of  human  individuals.  In  our  case,  the  students  A^ere  divided  into  15  small  groups.  Each 
group  studied  a  parficular  aspect  of  Piazza  dclle  Vigne,  a  little  square  of  Genoa's  historical  centre,  in  depth  and 
got  a  general  view  of  the  whole  system  through  the  results  of  the  studies  carried  out  by  all  the  other  groups. 

"Cooperative  work"  signifies  people  working  together  to  produce  a  product.  In  our  project,  this  product  is  a 
HyperCard  system,  which  has  been  used  in  a  demonstration  in  Piazza  delle  Vigne.  Six  computers  were  used  by 
the  students  to  guide  people  through  the  space  and  time  of  the  square.  The  aim  of  guiding  people  by  means  ot 
hypermedia  was  twofold:  making  the  students  understand  the  whole  system  (not  just  the  single  component  they 
developed)  and  promoting  a  general  awareness  of  the  problems  in  that  environment. 

Piazza  delle  Vigne  was  modelled  by  representing  its  components  and  links  and  one  or  more  groups  were 
assigned  with  the  task  of  developing  a  stack  related  to  each  component.  Seven  stacks  were  devoted  to  the 
buildings  one  to  the  history  of  Genoa,  and  one  to  the  socio-economic  functions  of  Ihe  square,  changing  over  the 
time  In  eeneral,  a  hypermedia  system  allows  us  to  deal  with  system  complexity  through  the  encapsulation  ol 
each  component  in  a  module  corresponding  to  a  stack  in  HyperCard  .  This  structure  determines  also  the  work 
organisation,  since  each  stack  is  a  work  package  assigned  to  one  or  more  groups.  The  main  stack  linking  the 
students'  ones  was  provided  by  the  researchers  as  a  shell  to  be  filled  in. 

Several  studies  claim  that  hypennedia  systems  are  effective  learning  tools  only  v.hen  used  by  gifted  students. 
This  seems  to  hold  true  for  hypermedia  used  in  individual  learning.  However  our  experience  suggests  that  when 
hypermedia  are  used  in  HSCW  they  can  bring  great  innovation  to  the  school  environment  and  make  learning 
motivating  and  fun. 
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The  Use  of  the  Macintosh  as  an  Augmentative 
and  Alternative  Communication  Aid 


Mark  Mizuko 
Department  of  Conununication  Sdences  &  Disorders 
University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth,  MN  55812-2496 


The  use  of  augmentative  and  alternative  communication  (A AC)  aids  with  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
s|)eak  and/or  write  through  natural  modes  has  increased  in  the  past  two  decades.  AAC  aids  indude  both  dedicated 
communication  aids  and  computers.  Dedicated  communication  aids  are  electronic  aids  that  have  been  designed  and 
manufactured  specifically  to  be  used  as  communication  aids  for  speech/writing  impaired  individuals.  Computers  also 
can  be  used  as  communication  aids  when  they  are  adapted  with  special  hardware  and  software. 

HyperCard  can  be  used  to  o-eate  customi/ijd  augmentative  and  alternative  communication  (AAC)  aids  with 
individuals  who  are  unable  tc  speak  and/or  write  through  natural  modes.  These  HyperCard  stacks  may  includes  both 
text  and  visual  symbols  and  control  buttons  (so  the  user  can  activate  the  synthesized  or  digitized  speech).  For  those 
users,  who  can  not  activate  the  buttons  with  the  mouse,  they  could  access  the  buttons  by  programming  linear  or 
row-colunm  scaiming.  Conventional  input  devices  such  as  a  trackball  mouse  or  touch  sensitive  tablet  can  be  used  to 
control  the  scaiming  technique.  An  allcmale  input  device  such  as  Ke.nx  (Don  Johnson  Developmental  Equipment, 
1990-91)  could  be  used  for  individuals  that  require  special  switches.  Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  a  voiced 
activated  switch. 

To  create  an  AAC  aid,  you  start  by  deciding  whether  you  will  using  visual  symbols  or  pictures,  or  text  or 
both.  If  you  are  creating  a  AAC  aid  with  symbols  or  pictures,  you  can  create  them  by  drawing  with  a  paint  or  draw 
program.  The  easiest  way  to  include  symbols  or  pictures  is  to  import  them  from  a  clip  art  program,  where  a  librar) 
of  different  pictures  is  available,  or  another  HyperCard  stack.  Most  clip  art  programs  are  organized  according  to 
different  themes.  If  text  is  used,  you  must  define  and  i)osition  fields  in  the  card.  Once  these  fields  are  defined  and 
positioned  in  the  card,  text  can  be  entered.  After  you  have  created  the  symbols  and/or  text  for  the  card,  you  then 
define  and  {x>sition  buttons  to  activate  synthetic  or  digitized  speech.  Each  button  that  is  created  has  a  button 
number,  name  and  script  associated  with  it.  A  button  script  contains  instructions  detailing  the  actions  the  computer 
is  to  perform  when  the  button  is  activated.  If  you  are  using  synthetic  or  digitized  speech,  you  would  program  the 
message  to  be  produced  in  the  script  of  the  button. 

In  order  to  use  synthesized  speech,  you  must  have  a  speech  driver,  such  as  Macintalk  2.0  (Apple  Computer, 
1988-89),  installed  in  your  Macintosh.  Macintalk  is  a  software  speech  driver  that  produces  speech  on  demand.  After 
the  Macintalk  driver  is  installed  in  the  System  Folder,  strings  to  be  spoken  may  be  delivered  to  Madntalk  either  in 
traditional  Rnglish  text  or  in  a  special  phonetic  alphabet.    The  installation  consists  of  copying  all  the  XCMDs 
associated  with  Macintalk  with  RcsCopy  XCMD  4.0  (Apple  Computer,  1987-88  or  some  alternative  copying 
program.  Although  tlie  voice  sounds  robotic,  espedally  compared  to  the  digitized  speech,  the  advantage  of  using 
Macintalk  is  that  it  docs  not  take  too  much  space  on  the  nop^)y  or  hard  disk. 

If  you  are  interested  in  using  digitized  speech  in  yoiu*  AAC  aid,  the  audio  pallette  within  the  HyperCard 
program  is  recommended.  ITiis  tool  enables  you  to  record  ,  edit ,  play  and  store  sounds  and  speech.  TTiis 
application  works  well  and  the  software  is  generally  easy  to  use,  but  the  digitized  sjKcch  and  sounds  take  a  great 
amount  of  space  on  the  floppy  or  hard  disk. 

In  many  cases,  providing  a  AAC  user  with  access  to  computers  may  open  many  other  benefits,  such  as 
cduaitional,  vocationid,  and  environmental  control  applications.  In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  that  computer 
applioitions  for  si)ccch  and/or  writing  impaired  individu«ds  have  already  bcgiui  and  continue.  ITie  decreasing  costs  iuid 
increasing  aipabilities  in  computers  should  Iciid  to  the  rapid  exploration  of  tliis  technology  as  a  viable  solution  for 
many  speech  «md'or  writing  impmred  individuids. 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  (1988-89).  Macintalk  2.0  [(Computer  program].  (AijKTtino,  CA. 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.  (1987-88).  ResCopy  XCMD  4.0  [Computer  program].  C^ijKTtino,  CA. 

l>)n  Johnson  Dovclopmcntjd  Itquipment,  Inc.  (1992).  Ke:nx  [Computer  hardwiirc  and  program]  Wauconda,  11 .. 
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Online  tutorials  even  YOU  can  create! 
Computer-based,  multi-media,  training  slide  shows 


Rachel  Moreland 

Kansas  State  University  Libraries,  Manhattan,  KS  66506-1200  USA 


How  can  one  be  sure  specific  training  is  available  when  it  is  needed?  One  answer  is  to  create  your  own 
computer  based  slkle-show.  Add  narration  and  you  have  a  special  training  tool  that  can  be  produced  at  a  workstation 
in  your  library.  Slide  shows  work  especially  well  for  relatively  static  information  that  must  be  repeated  over  and 
over  to  new  or  changing  staff.  My  poster  session  demonstrates  a  slide  show  our  library  uses  for  NOT  IS 
Fundamentals  staff  training. 

The  necessary  equipment  includes  a  486  microcomputer  with  a  soundboard,  attached  speakers,  and  a 
microphone.  Enhancing  the  slide  show  with  sound  not  only  makes  it  more  fun  to  watch,  it  increases  the  level  of 
comprehension  by  engaging  both  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  trainees! 

We  used  WordPerfect's  PRESENTATIONS'  software.  It  took  me  most  of  the  summer  to  create  my  first 
slide  show,  learning  the  Presentations  software  as  I  went  along.  Once  one  gains  some  experience  the  production 
time  is  much  less.  I  can  do  now  in  two  weeks  what  it  took  me  two  months  when  I  first  started.  We  started  out  with 
inadequate  equipment  although  we  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  I  cannot  over  stress  the  importance  of  having 
adequate  equipment,  which  for  WP  Presentations  mean  having  a  486  with  a  minimum  of  8  mg  of  memory 
regardless  of  what  you  might  read  to  the  contrary. 

One  develops  the  information  presented  in  the  slide-show  the  same  way  any  other  training  guide  is  done. 
I  worked  from  the  training  guide  we  were  already  using  for  our  NOTIS  Fundamentals  training.  Thus,  the  goals,  the 
objectives,  the  scope  and  the  audience  were  already  defined,  freeing  me  to  concentrate  on  the  production  aspect. 
I  recommend  this  approach  for  the  beginner. 

WP  Presentation  software  has  many  built-in  helps,  including  30-35  pre-designed  backgrounds.  One  begins 
by  selecting  the  background  that  will  be  used  for  all  the  slides.  Then  you're  ready  to  start  designing  the  slides.  1 
did  this  at  the  computer.  The  outline  feature  is  a  wonderftil  help  for  the  text.  You  type  the  information  and  the 
system  automatically  formats  it.  Creating  appropriate  graphics  is  more  time  consuming,  but  very  important  to  the 
finished  product.  Remember,  protect  your  efforts  by  SAVING  YOUR  WORK  OFTEN! 

The  Presentation  software  lets  you  attach  a  text  file  to  each  slide.  These  files  will  become  the  narration 
script.  If  you  work  from  an  already  developed  training  guide,  creating  the  text  files  is  mostly  just  typing.  Be 
prepared  to  revise,  revise  and  revise  some  more— especially  when  you  are  just  getting  started.  I  found  discussing  the 
slides  with  a  colleague  very  helpful.  All  the  slidevS  need  to  be  pretty  well  completed  before  you  begin  recording  sound 
files. 

Great  a  copy  of  the  script  by  printing  the  slides  and  speaker  notes.  Each  slide  will  have  a  separate  sound 
file.  The  software  lets  you  preview  the  recording  before  naming  and  saving  the  file,  thus  always  giving  the  option 
of  doing  it  again.  After  everything  is  recorded,  sound  files  must  be  attached  to  appropriate  slides.  The  new  file  is 
very  large  because  the  sound  files  nin  from  250K  to  600K  each.  Twenty  slides  without  sound  is  approximately  350K. 
Tlie  same  file  with  sound  will  be  from  8-10  megabytes  in  size.  Creating  a  run  time  program  is  the  final  step.  Run 
time  shows  can  be  viewed  without  having  to  access  the  WP  Presentations  software.  Run  time  makes  the  slide  show 
very  portable  and,  of  course »  reduces  the  cost  since  the  expensive  presentation  software  needs  to  be  installed  only 
on  the  creator's  workstation. 

We  like  having  the  ability  to  create  quality,  narrated,  computer-based  training  with  ordinary  software  and 
a  minimum  of  cash  outlay  for  equipment.  I  hoj^)e  some  will  leave  the  demonstration  today  inspired  to  go  home  and 
create  a  slide  show  tailored  especially  for  their  own  library. 


'WordPerfect*^  Presentations,  Version  2,0,  ^^WordPerfect  Corporation  1992,  0<em,  Utiili. 
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Power  to  the  Students 


Dr.  Georg  Miksch,  Marion  Neuhold 
Computer  Center 
University  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
Augasse  2-6,  A  -  1090  Vienna,  Austria,  EUROPE 


Marketing  of  public  services 

The  University  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  as  a  public  -  service  institution,  has  for  the  last  two 
years  sought  with  great  success  to  market  its  computer-services.  The  target  group  is  students.  Through  professional 
marketing  we  have  reached  a  better  utilisation  level  oi  our  high  investments  (about  5  million  US$  in  the  last  5  years) 
in  networking,  hardware  and  the  devolpment  of  multimedia-based  software.  At  the  same  time  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  costs  of  pc-classrooms.  energy,  personnel  and  hardware  through  the  application  of  technical  innovations. 

Situation  of  the  University  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

With  25.000  students  this  university  is  Europe^s  biggest  business-university.  Computer  training  and 
internationalization  arc  the  major  focuses  of  all  student  courses.  This  summer  we  will  open  a  new  training  centre 
fitted  with  250  networked  high-performance  computers  (investment  USS  1,600.000)  which  will  be  accessible  24 
hours  per  day.  The  use  of  computers  and  communication-technology  is  the  principal  educational  goal,  through  which 
new  work  methods  such  as  cooperative  or  workgroup-computing,  mobile  computing  etc.  are  encouraged  and  trained. 
PowerStore 

The  project  PowerStore  based  on  the  idea  to  issue  notebook  computers  to  students  on  a  loan-basis,  thereby  enabling 
students  to  maximize  the  use  of  available  facilities.  The  number  of  50  notebooks  at  the  beginning  of  this  project 
increased  to  250  after  one  and  a  half  years  because  the  acceptance  by  students  of  this  new  service  has  been  very  high. 
Importantly  the  implementation  of  notebooks  technology  has  led  to  the  reduction  of  service  costs,  such  as  electricity, 
staff  and  rent  by  more  than  95  percent.  The  initial  hardware  investment  in  notebooks  is  approximately  a  third  of 
normal  desktop-computers.  The  students  pay  a  small  fee,  which  is  used  to  cover  insurance,  maintanancc,  staff-costs 
and  a  part  of  the  reinvestment.  In  our  opinion  this  project  represents  a  revolutionary  step  towards  a  new  form  of 
computer-based  education. 

PowerNet 

On  October  28  1993,  we  opened  the  campus  network,  which  is  connected  to  the  Internet,  to  all  our  students.  Now 
students  can  use  all  Internet-services  via  the  PowerNet-system  from  any  pc-classroom,  faculty-department  as  well  as 
any  telephone  outside  the  university.  Our  goal  was  to  attract  1.000  new  student-users  before  the  end  of  1993.  To 
achieve  this  aim  and  increase  general  awareness  of  the  PowerNet-system  we  organized  a  grand  opening-event,  the 
„PowerNet-Party".  As  result  of  this  presentation  the  target  was  reached  within  four  days  of  the  opening. 

Next  „Power".Projects:PowerCard  &  PowerBrain 

PowcrBrain,  a  professionally  organized  multimedia  library,  with  contents  ranging  from  economics  courses,  through 
behaviour-training,  to  language-learning  courses  for  diffrent  computer-platforms,  loadable  over  PowerNet  and  over 
Power-Store-docking-siations.  PowerCard  is  the  project-name  for  the  introduction  of  a  machine-readable  student-ID- 
card»  with  additional  debit-functions. 

Conclusions  -  Why  is  marketing  necessary? 

Enormous  investment  in  communication  and  computer  infrastrukturc  must  be  used  to  an  optimal  level  to  reach  the 
expected  benefits.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  University  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration  has 
begun  to  actively  market  its  computer  services.  Up  to  now  the  marketing  of  two  projects,  PowerStore  and  PowerNet 
have  been  trusted  to  a  professional  advertising  agency.  Planning,  execution  and  post  event  analysis  were  conducted  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  IS-tcam.  Both  events  were  mainly  financed  through  sponsorships  of  well-known  computer 
companies.  The  marketing  costs  amounted  to  USS  40.000,-  for  the  first  event  and  USS  60.000  for  the  second.  The 
success  justified  the  costs  in  both  cases.  PowerStore  and  PowerNet  will  be  continuously  expanded  and  broadened  to 
mcorporalc  new  services.  Only  through  ongoing  information  of  potential  "clients",  special  marketing  events,  a  high 
service  level  and  reasonable  prices  can  the  optimal  price/scrvicc-ratio  be  achieved,  so  that  the  demand  for  services 
never  sinks  below  the  offered  services. 
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VISUAL  (VIdeo-SUpported  Active  Learning)  Resources 


RODERICK  1.  NICOLSON,  PETER  J.  SCOTT 
Learning  Research  Group,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Sheffield,  POB  603,  Sheffield  SIO  2UR,  UK. 

DIANA  SYDER,  MARGARET  FREEMAN 
Speech  Science  Unit,  University  of  Sheffield,  Sheffield  SIO  2TA,  UK. 

Children  growing  up  in  this  television  age  take  it  for  granted  that  TV  and  video  arc  an  important  source  of 
information,  but  until  recently  most  CAL  specialists  and  course  designers  have  made  little  use  of  video-based 
resources,  owing  not  only  to  the  obvious  resource  difficulties  but  also  to  conceptual  difficulties  in  how  to 
harness  the  power  of  video  to  the  directed  support  available  in  traditional  CAL  packages.  Although  videos  are 
excellent  for  creating  interest,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  are  an  effective  means  of  fostering  learning,  since 
they  tend  to  force  a  passive  attitude  on  the  learner,  they  sweep  the  watcher  along  inexorably  giving  no  time  for 
reflection,  they  create  a  high  working  memory  load,  and,  unlike  a  book,  they  are  well-nigh  impossible  to  index 
or  skim.  A  meta-analysis  of  existing  interactive  video  materials  (McNeil  and  Nelson,  1991)  indicated  that  they 
were  typically  about  as  effective  as  traditional  CAL,  though  the  variability  was  high. 

The  objective  of  the  project  to  be  reported  was  the  development  of  a  methodology  which  exploited  the  recent 
technological  development  of  low  cost  video  digitisation  for  enhancing  immediacy  and  motivation,  while 
maintaining  the  tutorial  support  available  from  traditional  CAL  programs.  The  specific  project  described  is  the 
creation  of  such  a  resource  using  a  video  of  a  session  between  a  speech  therapist  and  a  client  with  a  voice 
disorder,  winner  of  the  Apple  Computer  Prize  in  the  1993  UK  national  Tartnership  Awards'  competition.  The 
poster  will  describe  the  *Voice  Disorders*  resource  and  outline  the  methodology  required  for  creating  such  a 
resource.  A  demonstration  will  also  be  available.  Further  information  is  available  in  Nicolson,  Syder  and 
Freeman  (1994). 

In  brief,  Apple's  QuickTime™  conventions  allow  digitised  video  to  be  stored  and  played  from  the  hard  disc 
of  an  Apple  Macintosh™  or  IBM  PC  microcomputer.  This  provides  an  opportunity  lo  create  interacti  ve  video- 
based  tutorial  support  which  combines  the  motivational  attractions  of  videotape  material  with  the  targeted,  active 
learning  available  with  CAL.  The  VISUAL  (Video  Supported  Active  Learning)  shell  has  been  developed  for 
creating  and  using  such  resources.  The  technique  required  involves,  first,  digitisation  of  the  video  into  a 
QuickTime  *movie*;  second,  analysis  of  the  movie  into  individual  segments  which  correspond  to  meaningtul 
units  of  the  transcript:  third,  creation  of  a  hierarchical  outline  of  the  transcript  into  ^scenes',  ^sequences',  and 
'clips',  and  'segments*.  Finally,  tutorial  questions,  answers,  and  discussion  issues  may  be  inlericavcd  with  the 
script  so  that  they  may  be  asked  at  specific  points.  The  VISUAL  resource  allows  the  user  lo  interact  with  il  via 
the  hierarchical  descriptive  script  of  the  contents,  and  to  select  and  reorder  just  those  parts  of  the  video  that  they 
wish  to  use,  thereby  giving  unprecedented  user  control  over  the  resource. 

A  generic  methodology  has  now  been  developed  for  the  construction  of  VISUAL  resources,  and  wc  are 
currently  developing  a  meta-shell  which  allows  the  user  to  select  from,  and  integrate  a  number  of  such  resources. 
We  believe  that  the  VISUAL  technique  provides  a  cost-effective  method  for  adding  value  to  e;(i.sting  video 
resources,  and  that  it  is  particulariy  powerful  for  applications  involving  learning  by  observation',  one  of  the 
most  natural  of  human  learning  capabilities,  yet  not  easily  captured  until  now  in  computer-based  learning. 
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The  problem  of  multimedia  implementation  into  education  being  acute,  the  Russian  Federation 
State  Conunittee  for  Higher  Education  made  a  decision  to  organize  and  finance  Russian  scientific  and 
technical  program  "Multimedia  Technology"  in  1991.  This  allows  to  financially  support  scienUsts'  teams 
of  diflferent  Higher  Schools  and  to  join  their  efforts  in  the  fiameworks  of  a  single  research  program. 

The  Infostudio  with  a  team  of  specialists  in  fields  of  both  technical  sciences  and  humanities  has 
become  the  leading  organization  for  multimedia  products  development. 

Principles  of  Multimedia  Titles  Development 

We  use  tlie  technology  of  distributed  development  of  multimedia  tides  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
software.  On  the  first  stage  the  script  of  the  product  is  inputted  into  the  central  data  base.  It  includes  a 
formal  description  of  scenes,  their  parts  and  connections.  Specialists  at  the  audio,  video  working  stations 
and  that  of  computer  graphics  and  animation,  realize  the  scenes  of  multimedia  titles  on  the  basis  of  these 
descriptions.  Then  the  realized  elements  of  the  product  are  sent  into  the  data  base.  And  at  the  final  stage 
all  the  elements  and  scenes  are  assembled  at  the  Editing  Working  Station.  A  data  base  can  store  several 
versions  of  separate  scenes  realization  to  give  a  script-writer  an  opportunity  to  choose  one  of  the  versions. 

The  main  special  feature  of  training  courses  and  home  application  multimedia  titie  developed  in  the 
Infostudio  is  using  the  game  methods.  The  product  script  connects  all  the  information  units  on  the  basis  of 
either  a  smgle  plot  or  its  several  versions.  Besides  the  ti^ining  courses  have  game  exercises  for  mastering 
the  material  learned. 

All  these  help  the  student  to  quickly  adapt  and  tiie  process  of  understanding  information  is  more 
intensive.  Besides  such  an  approach  arises  greater  interest  for  a  tiUe.  Tlie  instrumental  software  developed 
by  our  specialists  uses  an  object-oriented  approach.  The  basic  notion  used  in  describing  a  scene  is  an 
animation  object.  It's  described  by  a  set  of  rules,  defining  reactions  to  the  user's  actions  and  the  influence 
of  other  objects.  Various  methods  can  be  used  to  visualize  animation  objects,  i.e.:  RLE-coded  frame 
sequences,  bitmap  sprites,  calculated  projections  of  3-D  sprites.  This  concept  makes  rapid  creation  of 
interactive  games  possible.  In  fact  we  have  an  instiiimental  shell  for  creating  computer  games. 

The  Infostudio  script-writers  are  specialists  from  various  fields  of  art  and  culture  as  well  as  from 
Usiiversities'  Faculty. 

The  Developed  Multimedia  Titles 

The  products  worked  out  by  the  Infostudio  are  produced  eiUier  on  CD-ROM  or  a  video  tape  used 
both  as  a  carrier  of  analogue  live-video  and  of  digital  infonnation.  Mainly  these  products  and  training 
courses  concern  hums  .utarian  subjects:  "Business  in  Russia"  (Uie  Russian  language  for  businessmen) 
The  Russian  languag'.  for  foreign  school-leavers",  "Cathedrals  of  Moscow",  The  Power  of  planets'' 
(home  application  horv,scope).  Universities  in  cooperation  with  the  Infostudio  have  developed  and  now  use 
in  training  multimedia  titles  on  fimdamental  disciplines:  electiical  engineering,  optics  tiieoretical 
mechamcs,  elertrical  dynamics  and  others. 

Multimedia  technologies  in  Russia  Higher  Education  have  been  used  not  for  long.  But  great  interest 
they  arise  and  today's  rates  of  tiicir  development  will  make  Uiem  successful  in  education  in  future. 
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We  have  been  seeing  for  some  years  a  growing  development  of  computer  systems.  The 
communication  network  which  is  one  of  its  branches  does  not  escape  this  rule.  Such  a 
development  lias  been  possible  thanks  to  some  progress,  made  about  the  production  of 
hardware  as  well  as  that  of  software.  Among  the  lattest,  computer  networks  take  an 
important  place.  It  also  resulted  from  a  study  [Diaz  90]  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  in  the 
field  of  network  engineers.  Situated  between  computer  science  and  telecommunication, 
networks  constitute  a  theme  which  is  judged  to  be  too  applied.  It  is  advisable  to  first  of  all 
teach  and  promote  this  domain.  This  should  first  start  with  an  effort  of  identification  of  the 
tackled  concept  in  an  approach  system,  putting  an  emphasis  on  the  richness  of  the  domain. 
Three  steps  are  unavoidable.  These  are  :  o  Make  a  particular  effort  in  order  to  develop  post 
graduate  training  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  shortage  of  researchers.  •Develop  in  every 
scientific  training  a  teaching  of  network  which  will  be  complementary  to  computer  sciences 
knowledge.  •Promote  specialisation  teaching  in  schools  of  engineers,  either  by  teaching 
tools  or  by  training  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher. 

Our  motivation  to  conceive  an  apprenticeship  environment  which  will  allow  an 
integration  of  knowledge  in  communication  network  comes  from  this  fact. 

The  objective  of  apprenticeship  environment  presented  here  is  to  maintain  the 
technological  training  in  the  context  of  computer  networks.  This  can  be  achieved  either 
locally  or  remotely  in  the  case  of  teleteaching  It  aims  at  students,  also  to  teachers  wishing 
to  create  and  send  their  courses  to  learners  of  training  centres  in  the  field  of  computer 
networks.  Most  of  network  books  available  now  on  the  market  are  too  theoretical.  So  a 
study  for  more  practicability  ?Allowed  us  to  set  a  system  of  teaching  of  networks. 

For  this  objective  we  have  chosen  to  use  an  Object  Oriented  Programming  for  several 
fundamental  reasons  :  -The  paradigm  of  object  is  particularly  adapted  to  distributed  systems 
because  objects  are  entities  which  contain  data,  methods  to  handle  data,  and  attributes 
(properties)  and  these  objects  can  communicate  by  messages.  -The  object  oriented  approach 
is  also  the  basis  of  powerful  User  Interface  Management  System.  -The  object  oriented 
approach  is  well  adapted  to  multimedia  project  at  user's  level.  From  these  consideration  we 
have  chosen  the  [ISO  10165]  as  ideal  platform.  The  modelling  of  the  environment  entities  is 
based  on  the  object  oriented  approach.  The  preceding  defined  model  and  object  formalism 
[ISO  10165]  will  allow  us  to  build  pedagogical  objects  (lesson,  module,  apprenticeship 
units,  didactic  objects,  exercises,  glossary,  bibliography). 
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Multimedia  and  digital  resources  have  enormous  potential  for  enhancing  the  learning  process  in  the 
University  of  the  Twenty-l-irst  century.  Ciiven  rapid  access  to  large  quantities  of  information  using  advanced 
search  methodologies,  a  student  spends  less  time  hunting  and  more  time  learning,  lliis  poster  presentation  and 
accompanying  paper  illustrate  a  viable  architecture  for  such  a  large  scale  information  retrieval  system. 

A  Multimedia  capable  information  retrieval  system  must  include  a  repository  for  large  quantities  of 
information  combined  with  mechanisms  for  searching  and  delivering  this  information  to  end  users.  This 
infomiation  may  be  locally  stored,  or  it  may  be  public  and  private  information  available  via  national  networks. 
The  data  involved  includes  digital  video  clips,  reference  volumes,  image  data,  sound  and  voice  recordings, 
scientific  data,  and  private  information  services  [1],  Access  to  this  information  must  be  equitable  across  the 
entire  cmnpus  population,  including  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Since  the  user  base  is  very  diverse, 
encompassing  both  instruction  and  research,  the  available  datasets  are  also  necessarily  diverse.  A  practical 
system  must  adapt  to  changing  user.  data,  iind  equipment  needs. 

In  this  presentation,  we  describe  and  analyze  the  components  of  an  architecture  for  a  campus  wide 
infonnation  retrievjil  system  with  emphasis  on  the  central  depository.  We  argue  that  such  a  system  is  not  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  campus  networks  of  today,  but  a  vast  and  powerful  repository  of  diverse  types  of  information 
ihat  cmi  be  accessed  at  high  speed  by  a  large  number  of  users.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  carefully  plan  for  and 
design  a  system  ^ind  interface  that  will  anticipate  the  new  types  of  data  that  will  be  available  in  the  future,  rather 
than  simply  networking  large  numbers  of  general  purpose  computers.  This  paper  addresses  issues  which  should 
be  considered  in  such- a  design,  including  volume  information  delivery,  adaptability,  redundancy,  storage  backup 
and  scjilability. 

Large  Scale  Information  Retrieval:    An  Architectural  Model 

The  architectural  model  presented  can  be  broken  into  several  major  components:  end  user  equipment,  the 
multimedia  network,  network  routers,  data  storage  nodes,  and  central  depository  nodes.  In  order  to  maximize 
immediate  utilization,  the  model  is  designed  to  integrate  into  existing  computer  networks  and.  therefore,  attaches 
to  those  networks  and  coexists  with  existing  storage.  The  major  new  components  described  in  detail  in  the 
presentation  are  the  new  links  in  the  multimedia  network,  new  network  routers,  and  the  central  depository  nodes. 

The  presentation  focuses  on  the  Central  Depository  Node,  as  this  is  the  common  throughput  bottleneck  of 
traditional  approaches  to  high  .  olumc  infonnation  systems.  The  purpose  of  the  central  depository  node  is  to 
provide  a  very  hu*ge  central  storage  point  that  can  be  accessed  by  a  large  number  of  users.  It  is  argued  that  a 
large,  scalable  system  can  not  be  effectively  built  from  general  purpose  hardware.  Hven  using  very  fast  general 
purpose  hardware  combined  with  an  optimized  design  lor  multimedia  server  applications,  the  StarWorks  video 
.server  can  only  support  twenty  users  simultaneously  [3].  Hence,  our  modular  Central  Depository  Node  design  is 
built  from  storage  nodes,  stream  channel  controllers,  and  network  interfaces.  Additional  components,  including 
knowledge  pr(Kessors  and  a  master  catalog  ai*e  integrated  into  the  design.  The  model  allows  for  evolutionary 
growth  iLs  the  number  of  users  imd  the  volume  of  data  increases. 

A  storage  ncxie  consists  of  storage  devices  and  control,  Ihe  stream  channel  controllers  provide  buffering  to 
manage  the  delay  sensitive  delivery  of  the  multimedia  data  stremns  12].  An  important  proposal  of  tlie  model  is 
the  isolation  of  the  streimi  channel  controllers  from  the  storage  nodes.  The  stream  channel  controllers  are  thus 
shown  to  be  usable  for  not  only  buffering,  but  synchronization  and  object  composition. 
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The  development  of  interactive  materials  to  be  used  in  schools  or  homes  across  the  United  States  or  in 
international  settings  as  well  as  within  the  host  Park  site,  is  the  major  focus  of  a  partnership  which  involves 
Mesa  Verde  National  Pailc.  the  Mesa  Verde  Museum  Association,  an  interactive  multimedia  development 
company  known  as  The  Avalon  Group  and  Kansas  State  Univ^ity.  The  partners  have  entered  into  this  formal 
collaborative  arrangement  to  enhance  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  clientele  served  by  schools  as  well  as 
the  clientele  served  by  the  Part  The  products  being  designed  by  the  partnership  are  interactive  and  take 
advantage  of  a  variety  of  media.  The  first  product  is  currently  under  development  and  is  designed  for  students  in 
school  settings,  but  may  also  be  used  by  visitors  and  others  with  an  interest  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  area. 
It  will  feature  an  instructional  CD.  a  resource  or  "scrapbook"  CD.  a  teacher's  manual,  learners'  guide  and  an 
excavation  simulation  project  This  product  should  be  ready  for  distribution  before  September  1994. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Parit  as  the  first  United  States  National  Park  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  a  cultural 
heritage,  offers  significant  opportunities  for  visitors  of  all  ages  to  explore  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  problems 
that  impacted  a  prehistoric  Native  American  culture  known  as  the  Anasazi  culUire.  This  culture  developed  in 
the  American  Southwest  from  about  the  time  of  Christ  to  approximately  1300  A.D.  The  use  of  interactive 
compute  technology^  such  as  those  incorporated  in  the  partnership's  first  product,  provides  opportunities  for 
student  users  as  well  as  visitors  and  interested  individuals  in  distant  locations  who  are  not  able  to  visit  the  Park, 
to  explore  the  cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  area  with  a  degree  of  specificity  often  not  available  to 
traditional  on-site  visitors.  Such  interactive  products  arc  seen  as  very  beneficial  in  helping  the  Park  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  many  visitors  including  those  who  arc  physically  challenged  and  unable  to  traverse  the 
often  steep  terrain. 

The  special  talents  combined  within  the  partnership  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  educators  and  curriculum 
material  developers  to  interact  with  graphic  artists,  dynamic  media  specialists,  technology  specialists  and  the 
Paik^s  archeological  and  inierprctative  specialists.  Kansas  State's  College  of  Education  faculty  bring  effective 
teaching  talents,  related  experiences  in  developing  curriculum  materials  and  talents  in  the  use  of  insuiictional 
technology  to  the  collaborative  team.  At  the  same  time,  since  many  cultural  practices  are  difficult  to  rccreatc 
and  many  locations  are  extremely  difficult  to  access,  the  involvement  of  the  Kansas  Slate  University 
Deparunent  of  Art  is  especially  important  Graphic  artists  and  dynamic  media  specialists  have  been  asked  to 
concepuialize  and  animate  numerous  concepts  including  working  with  members  of  The  Avalon  Group  to 
develop  the  overall  aesthetic  quality  of  each  product,  thus  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  the  product 

Initial  concepUialization  of  a  project  involved  representatives  of  the  four  participating  groups  developing  the 
framework  from  which  each  group  will  a^ntribute  their  expertise.  The  Avalon  Group  provides  leadership  for 
the  development  of  a  storyline  and  presentation  approach  employed  within  the  product  Avalon  Group  staff 
members  work  with  the  Park  Service  to  gain  access  to  remote  or  restricted  locations  to  develop  many  of  the 
video  and  still  image  resources  needed  for  the  product.  KSU  teacher  educators  work  with  the  Park  staff  to 
provide  leadership  for  identifying  the  educationally  significant  aspects  of  various  sites  and  the  Anasazi  culture  in 
general  as  it  evolved  over  time.  Teacher  educators  then  develop  curriculum  materials  to  be  included  in  the 
teacher's  manual  and  student  guide.  The  Art  Department  is  providing  the  leadership  to  develq)  the  resource  of 
"scrapbook"  CD  to  be  used  by  students  as  Uiey  develop  their  interpretation  of  the  Anasazi  culture.  Finally,  all 
members  of  the  partnership  interact  with  the  Park  Service  staff  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  product 
Finally.  The  Museum  Association  is  providing  additional  consultation  on  the  look  and  feel  of  the  product  as 
well  as  input  into  the  development  of  marketing  strategies. 
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As  class  sizes  are  increasing,  it  is  difficult  for  students  to  receive  the  amount  of  one  on  one  instruction  they 
desire  and  need.  Nornially,  the  teacher  demonstrates  a  skill  in  front  of  a  group  of  students  and  then  gives 
instructions  on  how  to  practice  it.  As  much  of  the  instructors  time  is  spent  answering  Voutine'  questions,  the 
teacher  rarely  has  enough  time  to  help  individual  students  with  skill  analysis. 

Sports  Software 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  INSEGNA  has  developed  an  interactive  multimedia  sports  program  which 
contains  all  the  skills,  strategies  and  rules  for  a  particular  sport.  Our  programs  are  organized  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  learner  is  able  to  progress  from  skill  to  skill  following  the  correct  scope  and  sequence;  or  can  choose  to 
focus  on  a  specific  skill,  rule  or  strategy. 

Our  programs  feature  the  best  of  multimedia  technology;  animation,  digitized  video,  and  sound.  These 
elements  are  used  to  instruct  learners  on  correct  skill  technique  as  well  as  to  test  their  knowledge  of  correct  skill 
performance,  game  rules  and  game  strategies.  Complete,  detailed  instructions  on  correct  skill  technique  and  lists 
of  performance  cues  are  included.  Both  the  performance  cues  and  detailed  instructions  can  be  printed  out  and 
presented  to  students  for  study  purposes  once  they  leave  the  computer. 

Other  key  features  of  our  programs  include  a  list  of  appropriate  drills,  and  colour  skill  coding  to  differentiate 
beginner,  intermediate  and  advanced  skills. 

The  Advantages 

INSEGNA's  sports  software  is  a  valuable  resource  for  students  and  teachers  alike.  !t. functions  as  a  teaching 
tool,  an  instructional  tool,  a  remedial  tool  and  it  allow  for  individualized  learning.  Students  who  have  already 
mastered  a  skill  can  return  to  the  program  and  receive  additional  instruction  in  new  skill  areas,  as  well  as  related 
drills,  game  strategies,  and  game  rules.  Whereas  students  who  are  having  difficulty  performing  a  skill  correctly, 
can  receive  adajtional  drills  and  reminders  on  correct  technique.  Our  programs  also  free  teachers  so  they  are  able 
to  spend  more  ti«ie  on  skill  analysis,  error  detection  and  error  correction. 

Finally,  our  sports  software  makes  lesson  planning  much  simpler,  as  all  of  the  required  resources  are 
provided  in  our  packages.  Consequently,  teachers  with  little  sports  related  ktiowledge  can  provide  instruction 
which  is  pedagogically  correct,  effective  and  relevant. 
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Implementing  Hyper  on  the  Library^ ;  Computer- Assisted  Library  Instruction 

on  HyperCard® 
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B.  Davis  Schwartz  Memorial  Library 
C.W.  Post  Campus,  Long  Island  University,  Brookville,  ATK 1 1548,  USA 

Hypertext-based  interactive  computer-assisted  instruction  [CAI]  programs  increasingly  are  being  utilized  as 
alternatives  to  traditional  instruction  models.  Whether  they  produce  as  high  a  level  of  conceptual  learning  as  the 
traditional  methods  or  are  "a  superior  way  to  learn"  (Bourne,  1990)  is  still  an  open-ended  question.  In  any  case, 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  is  required  to  properly  judge  when,  where  and  how  they  should  be  adopted. 

One  critical  variable  is  whether  the  program  is  used  as  a  supplement  to  or  a  stand-alone  replacement  for  . 
classroom  instruction.  Reported  research  results  suggest  that  differences  in  post  instruction  performance  may 
indeed  be  small.  However,  a  combination  of  classroom  and  cost-effective  hypermedia  instruction  may  offer  the 
best  solution  in  terms  of  user  performance  (van-den-Berg  &  Watt,  1991). 

Hyper  on  the  Library^ ,  CAI  on  HyperCard®  (demonstrated  at  ED-MEDIA  93  at  a  pre-tcsting  stage),  was 
developed  by  the  author  for  the  University's  expanded  library  competency  curriculum.  During  the  1993-94 
academic  year,  it  was  piloted  in  independent  study  and  laboratory  class  settings  and  compared  to  traditional 
classroom  instruction,  in  anticipation  of  its  implementation  as  a  course  cation  in  the  Fall  1994  semester.  Like 
another  such  program  (Mackey,  Dugan,  Garrett,  &  Freeman,  1992),  its  content  and  basic  structure  parallels  those 
of  hard  copy  manuals  employed  in  other  course  options.  From  observation,  analysis  of  participating  student 
evaluations  and  consultation  with  colleagues,  the  program's  instructional  design,  whose  importance  cannot  be 
underestimated  (Grabinger,  1993;  Okolo,  Bahr  &  Rieth,1993),  has  been  significantly  revised,  enhanced, 
simplified  and  improved.  The  program's  positive  reception  by  students  with  varied  prior  computer  experience 
substantiates  the  advantages  often  attributed  to  hypermedia  systems,  in  particular,  HyperCard®:  flexibility,  user 
friendly  interface,  multimedia  audio,  visual,  and  now  color  capabilities,  and  nonlinear  user  discretion  for  content, 
time,  place,  and  pace  of  instruction  (Okolo,  Bahr  &  Rieth,  1993). 

However,  the  lack  of  any  imposed  structure  also  may  be  a  disadvantage.  The  student  can  become  disoriented 
within  the  nonlinear  program,  and  can  suffer  from  information  or  "cognitive"  overload  (Conklin,  1987).  To  avoid 
this  pitfall.  Hyper  on  the  Library™  is  divided  into  independent  learning  units  or  "conceptual  neighborhoods" 
(Spoehr  &  Shapiro,  1991),  corresponding  to  the  Library's  various  departments.  In  addition,  a  set  of  preprinted 
worksheets  are  completed  while  navigating  through  the  computer  units.  Answers  to  the  questions,  found  in 
sequence  on  program  screens,  assist  students  in  completing  accompanying  hands-on  exercises  in  Library 
departments  (common  to  all  course  options).  Though  certain  nonlinear  freedom  is  lost,  using  computer-based  and 
print  media  within  an  imposed  yet  still  flexible  structure  has  been  found  to  be  beneficial  both  to  the  learning  process 
and  to  program  management,  evaluation  and  revision. 
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Today  in  Ukraine  there  are  enough  number  of  computers  which  are  connected  to  distributed  networks.  From 
five  worldwide  computer  networks  (BITNET,  INTERNET,  UUCP,  FIDONET,  OSI)  two  networks  UUCP 
(RELCOM)  and  FIDONET  are  widespread  supported  in  Ukraine.  Last  year  we  have  obtained  a  direct  connection 
to  INTERNET.  Mostly  these  networks  use  for  supporting  e-mail,  for  commercial  and  research  applications. 
There  are  also  several  BBSs  for  software  exchange.  There  arc  no  applications  for  educational  purposes  but  this 
kind  of  applications  is  the  most  prevailing  in  Western  countries  using  INTERNET  network  (Krol,  1992). 
However  we  had  some  experience  of  educational  networking  in  Ukraine  because  we  have  here  about  150  schools 
which  were  chosen  for  participation  in  the  IBM  program  "Pilot  schools"  for  the  USSR.  These  schools  took  part  in 
HELLO  and  ACID  RAINS  projects  which  included  exchange  of  letters  and  data  by  e-mail  (through  UUCP) 
between  Soviet  and  American  participants.  At  present  a  project  for  creating  and  providing  the  Educational 
System  Integrated  Computer  Network  is  underdevelopment. 

Last  year  at  the  Glushkov  Institute  for  Cybernetics  the  DEMON  (Distant  Educational  MONitoring)  project 
was  started  for  solving  software  and  pedagogical  aspects  of  the  third  problem.  Since  "monitoring"  means  a 
process  for  supporting  something  in  stable  state  then  "distant  educational  monitoring"  means  the  process  for 
supporting  knowledge  of  educational  administrators,  teachers  and  students  about  current  staie  of  educational 
systems  in  Ukraine  and  other  countries,  teaching  methods,  curricula,  learning  materials  on  various  media 
including  computer  tutoring  systems,  and  etc.  on  the  base  of  distributed  computer  networks.  We  consider  the 
DEMON  project  has  many  goals  in  common  with  the  HYPER-G  (Kappe,  F.,  Maurer,  H.,  Sherbakov,  N.,I993), 
and  GOPHER  and      are  the  samples  of  successful  design  of  user  interfaces. 

The  main  goals  of  the  DEMON  project  are  following: 

•  Creating  software  and  courseware  for  distant  learning. 

•  Developing  structure  of  databases  and  teleconferences  on  teaching  methods,  curricula,  learning 
materials,  and  etc.  for  various  subjects  and  levels  of  education. 

•  Developing  software  for  creating,  modifying,  and  maintaining  distributed  educational  databases. 

•  Developing  the  technology  for  creating  computer-based  tutoring  systems. 

•  Developing  techniques  for  using  computer  networks  for  distributed  pedagogical  experiments  and 


We  consider  educational  administrators,  teachers,  and  students  as  three  categories  of  users.  The 
administrators'  activities  using  DEMON  will  include:  searching  and  maintaining  of  relevant  leg^^  documents, 
rules  and  regulations;  meeting  organization  and  maintenance  of  minutes;  room  management  and  timetabling; 
maintenance  of  student  records,  budget  reports,  etc.  The  dominant  teachers'  activities  will  be:  creating  and 
distributing  courseware  and  other  learning  materials;  discussing  questions  of  common  interest  through 
teleconferences;  answering  students*  question  by  e-mail;  taking  part  in  distributed  expertise  of  learning  materials. 
The  students'  activities  will  be:  searching  for  relevant  learning  materials;  browsing  through  relevant  documents; 
choosing,  fetching  and  executing  courseware;  asking  questions  e-mail  and  teleconferences.  In  the  future  we 
consider  to  add  other  services  such  as  the  access  to  telephone  directories  (white  and  yellow  pages)»  e>mail 
address  directories,  encyclopedia,  specializes  handbooks,  and  bi-  and  multilingual  dictionaries. 


Kappe,  F.,Maurcr,  H.,  Sherbakov,  N.(1993)  Hyper-G:  An  Universal  Hypermedia  System.  Journal  of  Educational 
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An  Evaluation  of  Computer-assisted  Learning  Programs  for  Training 
General  Dental  Practitioners  in  Denture  Design 


DAVID  POLLARD  AND  JOHN  DAVENPORT. 

The  School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Birmingham,  St  Chad's  Queensway,  Birmingham,  B4  6S\\  I  K. 

Computer-assisted  learning  (CAL)  can  combine  all  of  the  commonly  used  modes  of  presentation  (concrete. 
s\mbolic  and  visual),  it  can  promote  deep,  self-paced,  active  learning  and  can  accommodate  both  a  problem- 
solving  holistic,  and  Ihe  more  fact-oriented  serialist,  approaches  to  lcaming.(^)  Dental  practices  in  the  UK  are 
increasingly  becoming  computerised  and  it  is  the  polic>'  of  the  Dental  Practice  Board  that  the  majority  of 
practices  will  be  computerised  within  the  next  few  years.  The  Dept.  of  Health  has  made  a  grant  available  to 
cover  part  of  the  cost  of  installing  computer  s\'Stems  and.  as  a  result  the  availability  of  hardware  which  can 
support  dental  CAL  is  increasing  steadily. 

The  objective  of  the  present  project  was  to  evalu  te  CAL  programs  on  aspects  of  denture  design  as  a  distance- 
learning  package  for  dentists.  Four  CAL  modules  were  developed  from  chapters  in  a  textbook  on  the  subject  b\ 
one  of  the  aulhors^^l  The  programs  were  developed  using  the  Toolbook  programming  language  for  PCs  using 
Windows  version  3.0  with  2  MB  of  RAM.  a  386  processor,  a  colour  VGA  screen  and  a  mouse.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  rich  forms  of  interaction  creating  a  constant  dialogue  which  includes  tlic  direct 
manipulation  of  on-screen  graphics.  Action  by  the  user  results  in  feedback  to  explain  the  basis  for  tlic  correct 
answer.  Three  consecutive  incorrect  attempts  bring  up  a  help  button  which  gives  the  correct  answer  if  required 
An  index  allows  the  user  to  navigate  easily  through  the  program.  A  glossary  can  be  accessed  b\  clicking  on  :ui\ 
dental  term  with  the  right  button  of  the  mouse.  On  completing  the  program  the  user  is  gi\en  a  performance 
rating. 

Sixtv-five  dentists  were  recruited  as  e\aluators.  Those  with  suitable  computers  were  sent  tlie  program.s  for  use 
at  home,  while  the  others  used  the  programs  at  the  dental  school.  All  participants  completed  a  questionnaire 
consisting  of  fixed  and  open  questions  with  the  former  requiring  answers  on  a  scale  of  1-5  where  1  was  the 
most  negative  response  and  5  the  most  positive.  The  costs  of  this  evaluation  were  met  bv  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  The  results  indicated  that  modules  took  10-45  minutes  each  to  complete.  The  positi\e 
results  of  the  surx  ey  were:  85%  found  the  programs  easy  to  use;  78%  reported  that  ihc  programs  extended  ihcu 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  the  programs  were  considered  to  be  more  useful  than  \ideos  [WAi).  audio  tapes 
(S3%),  journals  (74%)  and  books  (65%);  80%  were  interested  in  using  other  CAL  programs,  ()4*'/<,  would 
consider  buying  other  CAL  packages  (35%  'a\  £20.  47%  ^a:  £50.  18%  ^'a  >  £50).  The  commonest  positive  open 
comments  related  to  the  clear  graphics  and  to  the  use  of  animation.  Negative  responses  were  that  onh  4>"o 
considered  that  the  programs  extended  their  practical  skills  (however,  this  was  not  an  objectiNc  of  ilie 
programs);  30%  were  frustrated  by  invisible  target  /.ones  being  too  precise;  a  few  suggested  that  the  clarit\  ol" 
some  of  the  diagrams  and  text  could  be  improved. 

The  programs  were  modified  extensively  in  the  light  of  these  comments  and  60  copies  of  the  revised  \ersions 
ha\c  now  been  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  distributed,  with  appropriate  hardware,  lo 
postgraduate  centres  throughout  the  UK. 
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Overview 


The  Bell  High  School  Video  Portfolios  CD  ROM  is  an  interactive  electronic  portfolio  containing 
QuickTimeTM  versions  of  28  videos  produced  by  students  in  the  Bell  High  School  Television  Production 
progi-am.  Each  video  is  accompanied  by  an  interview  with  a  student  producer,  along  with  comments  on  the 
video  by  the  television  production  teachers,  Ed  Murphy  and  Larry  Stone,  The  videos  represent  the  range  of 
productions  done  by  Bell  students,  includmg  Public  Service  Announcements,  Video  Essays,  Video  Poems,  and 
Music  Videos* 

This  CD  ROM  is  unique  —  it  collects  the  work  of  students  into  a  group  portfolio,  giving  the  reader/viewer 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  award-winning  Bell  High  School  Television  Production  program  by  seeing 
videos,  watching  and  listening  as  students  describe  their  work,  reading  conunents  by  their  teachers,  and  seeing 
student  work  in  the  context  of  similar  projects  by  other  students.  The  interface  provides  a  number  of  ways 
(genre,  title,  author,  interviews,  video  index)  to  access  the  more  than  1  hour  and  50  minutes  of  Quicklime  video 
on  the  disc. 


Bell  High  School  has  a  very  successful  video  production  program,  certainly  the  leader  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  probably  tliroughout  California.  Bell  students  won  twenty-three  different  awards  during  the 
*92-*93  school  year  for  their  videos  in  local,  state,  and  national  competitions,  and  they've  won  about  the  same 
number  of  awards  each  of  the  previous  two  years. 

The  success  of  the  students  in  Bell  High  School's  television  production  program  is  even  more  noleworUiy 
given  the  context  in  which  they  work*  Their  school  has  4200  studerits  and  due  to  crowded  conditions,  has 
operated  on  a  year-round  schedule,  with  three  tracks  for  the  past  13  years.  Many  classes  are  over-enrolled,  with 
more  students  than  available  chairs.  Like  many  urban  schools  in  California,  Bell  High  has  a  40%  dropout  rate, 
and  is  not  far  from  gang  and  drug  activity.  The  Bell  video  production  facility  has  one  editing  set-up  with  an 
Amiga  Video  Toaster,  three  or  four  working  camcorders,  and  four  Apple  He's  for  scriptwriting.  Despite  these 
conditions,  Bell  students  continue  to  produce  a  range  of  high-quality  videos  that  have  brought  themselves  and 
their  program  con'  iderable  recognition. 


Figure  1  -  Screen  shot  from  Video  Portfolios  CI)  ROM  sliowing  entry  for  "Civil  Wars,"  video  essay  by 
Mclanie  Alvarenga  and  Leonor  Martinez. 
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The  success  of  information  technology  utilization  in  the  distance  learning  environment  is  strongly 
dependent  on  the  communications  media/platform.  For  the  population  of  learners  in  the  distance  learning 
environment,  there  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  communications  networks  upgrading  them  from  leased  or 
switched  telephone  lines  to  wireless,  satellite  based  communications  networks.  Satellite  networked 
communications  platform  and  information  bases  are  the  tools  for  creating  new  independent,  and  open 
educational  environment.  Open  learning  environment  has  the  idea  that  education  is  important  not  only  because 
it  contributes  to  one's  career  goals  but  also  because  of  the  value  it  adds  to  the  general  quality  of  one's  life. 
Schools  in  distance  learning  environment  develop  networks  that  link  any  number  of  computer/desktops  at 
learners'  and  teachers'  sites,  and  let  them  share  programs,  files  and  messages.  Educational  institutions  are 
acquiring  networks  for  the  same  reasons  business  are  -  in  increasing  productivity  and  the  quality.  Interactive 
technology  needed  for  computer  supported  collaborative  work  in  distance  learning  environment  can  assist 
students  inquiring  on  their  own  and  that  frees  the  teachers  to  work  on  specific  teaching/learning  problem. 
Many  school  libraries  tap  into  on-line  services,  and  provide  access  to  thousands  of  university  databases 
through  Internet  (through  CarNet  in  Croatia  specifically).  When  students  can  reach  all  that  from  their  desks, 
the  teacher's  role  changes  from  delivering  information  to  helping  students  understand  it.  In  the  same  time, 
computer  and  communications  technology  make  the  room  for  new  methods  of  learning  that  replace  detailed 
curricula  with  multidisciplinary  projects  and  emphasize  teamwork.  This  is  why  computer  supported  workgroup 
(electronic  group)  and  communications  networks  are  needed  for  today's  learning  environment. 

It  is  available  today  for  any  type  of  digital  communications  network  to  be  established  in  VSAT 
en\  ironment.  The  cost  of  satellite  airtime  and  space  segments  as  well  as  the  cost  for  earth  stations  therefore 
depend  entirely  on  the  functionality  of  the  network.  In  the  same  time,  various  data  rate  requirements  and 
bandwidth  options  offer  different  cost-benefit  performances,  thus  making  a  really  trade-off  between  the  cost  of 
the  earth  stations,  the  total  number  of  earth  station/VSAT  units  envisaged  in  a  network,  and  the  recurring  cost 
of  the  satellite  airtime/space  segment  based  on  the  degree  of  the  providing  satellite  power  (in  spot  or  other 
means  of  beams)  and  bandwidth  required  to  establish  an  operational  network  for  dedicated  distributed 
applications  environment.  The  currently  available  22/30  GHz  frequencies  range  offers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  relatively  high  bit  rates  with  very  compact  ground  signal  status  rearranging  VSATs  to  be  capable  of 
transmitting  and  receiving  information  thus  providing  interactive  medium.  Gi\en  the  identical  antenna  sizes  of 
VSAT  stations,  the  high  frequencies  result  in  higher  antenna  gains  as  compared  with  the  12/14  GHz  frequency 
range  mostly  in  use  across  Europe.  This  is  attractive  momentum  that  benefits  applications  in  which  learners 
and  teachers  are  dominantly  oriented  toward  interactive  communications  services  at  low  costs.  The 
implementation  of  an  interactive  VSAT  system  distribution  network  should  be  aimed  to  users'  environment 
and  should  provide  flexible  and  variable  organix.ation  of  distance  learning;  it  must  be  open  to  various  types  of 
contexts  in  which  it  can  be  used.  The  organization  of  telecourses  made  by  VSAT  network  opens  up  three  main 
activities  needed  to  create  educational  environment: 

-  creating  of  central  lecturer  function  with  adequate  administrative  and  technical  installations 

-  creating  of  central  information  (multimedia)  base  reachable  by  any  point  connected  to  VSAT  network 

-  implementing  minimal  technical  (software  and  hardware)  and  instructional  elements 

This  is  only  general  plan  that  is  proposal  for  one  year  task  schedule  including  the  parallel  activity 
considering  the  selection  of  the  space  segment  operator  (that  will  be  EUTELSAT  for  the  first  stage),  the 
selection  of  the  Hub  equipments  and  terminals  (stand-alone  earth  stations/transceivers).  All  of  them  lay  in  the 
field  of  technical  solutions  that  are  known  recently.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  find  right  organi/;itional 
lorm  that  accommodates  both  the  '^xisted  formal  school  system  and  the  acute  requirements  found  in  the 
informal  education.  VSAT  systems  improve  the  communications  facilities  only,  so  1  found  that  organi/iition  of 
distance  learning  environment  should  be  done  prior  any  decision  for  startup  VSATs  for  educational  purposes. 
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We  present  a  modern  view  of  producing  multimedia  software  for  learning.  This  study  was  developed  to 
enhance  thinking  and  learning  through  the  use  of  hyperstories  (Ref.  1).  Stories  are  narratives  of  true  or  fiction 
events  that  intend  to  capturate  and  involve  actively  the  learner.  Based  on  the  static  metaphor  of  a  typical 
iberoamerican  neighbourhood  ("el  barrio"),  representing  a  place  were  children  live  and  develop  socially  and 
culturally,  we  have  designed  a  dynamic  metaphor  we  call  hyperstories.  "El  barrio"  is  a  metaphor  where  we  can 
find  houses,  buildings,  parks,  schools,  churches,  cultural  centers,  etc.  Interesting  stories  occur  in  "El  barrio" 
involving  and  motivating  the  learner,  as  well  as  giving  him/her  control  over  the  stories,  tools  and  construction 
materials  to  build  things  and  develop  strategies  to  test  hypotesis  with  the  implicit  idea  of  fostering  the 
development  of  cognitive  structures  that  determine  tempo-spatial  and  laterality  relationships  among  children  ages 
6-8.  Hyperstories  are,  in  some  way,  the  electronic  version  of  conventional  literacy  stories  in  the  same  way  that 
hypertext  is  the  electronic  version  of  text  However,  we  push  forward  the  metaphor  in  order  to  allow  a  "dynamic 
binding"  between  characters,  the  world  in  which  they  move  and  the  objects  they  act  on.  This  binding  is 
performed  by  the  learner  thus  allowing  greater  flexibility  in  the  learning  process.  Thus,  a  hyperstory  is  the 
combination  of  a  virtual  world  where  the  learner  can  "navigate",  a  set  of  objects  on  which  the  user  can  perform 
certain  operations,  and  a  set  of  characters  that  can  be  manipulated  by  the  learner.  Objects  and  characters  may  have 
their  own  behavior  and  act  autonomously. 

A  conceptual  model  for  hyperstories 

Conventional  hypermedia  authoring  tools  does  not  provide  an  adequate  set  of  facilities  for  building 
hyperstories.  The  static  environments  involved  in  a  hyperstory  (the  virtual  world)  can  be  simulated  easily,  but 
several  aspects  such  as  dynamic  objects  behaviors  and  complex  interactions  between  the  main  character  and 
others  exceed  the  conventional  "nodes  and  links"  model.  By  using  a  specially  defined  a  conceptual  model  for 
hyperstories  we  can  describe  the  virtual  world  as  a  nested  context  model  (Ref.  2).  The  world  can  be  enriched 
with  objects  and  characters  and  thus  "instantiating"  a  particular  story.  A  virtual  world  is  defined  as  a  set  of 
contexts.  Each  context  contains  an  internal  state,  a  set  of  contained  contexts,  a  set  of  objects,  and  links  to  other 
contexts.  Different  relationships  may  be  held  between  two  different  contexts.  Different  "real  world"  metaphors 
can  be  implemented  easily  with  this  simple  model.  Moreover,  contexts  may  be  reused  in  different  virtual  worlds. 

The  main  difference  between  our  model  and  traditional  hypermedia  models  (Ref.  3)  is  that  nodes 
(contexts)  may  be  nested.  However  when  we  add  objects,  the  world  is  enriched.  State  variables  and  a  behavior 
describe  the  attributes  of  a  certain  object.  The  object's  behavior  is  specified  by  using  rule-based  scripts.  Each  rule 
contains  a  pre-condition  and  a  list  of  actions  that  must  be  performed  when  the  pre-condition  holds.  Objects  are 
further  classified  into  statics  and  dynamics.  A  static  objects  always  belong  to  the  same  context  and  dynamic 
objects  may  be  carried  from  one  context  to  another.  Note  that  certain  contexts,  for  instance  books,  can  be  also 
carried  fmm  one  container  context  to  other.  We  call  them  dynamic  contexts. 

In  addition,  objects  can  perform  discrete  or  continuous  activities.  A  door  can  be  opened  or  closed 
(discrete)  and  a  raipient  may  get  full  of  water  (continuous).  Finally,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics 
of  certain  objects  is  the  capability  to  represent  links  between  contexts.  When  manipulating  characters  the  learner 
act5  upon  the  world,  navigates,  performs  actions  on  objects,  carries  objects  from  one  context  to  another,  etc. 

Considering  the  aforementioned,  a  hyperstory  is  then  the  combination  among  contexts,  objects, 
characters,  and  the  interaction  patterns  performed  by  the  learner.  Events  produced  by  the  learner  while  interacting 
with  the  virtual  world,  the  time  sequences,  and  the  interaction  among  objects  determine  how  a  particular 
"instantiation"  of  a  hyperstory  will  look  like. 
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The  PsyCLE  Project  is  a  three-year  large  consortium  project  involving  over  30  Universities  to  develop 
computer-based  material  to  support  introductory  University  level  teaching  in  Psychology.  The  project  aims  to 
deliver  significant  modules  in  10  areas  of  the  subject  on  both  PC  and  Macintosh  micrcKomputcr  platforms.  The 
initial  direction  of  the  project  involves  the  development  of  a  suite  of  authoring  tools  and  templates  based  in 
HyperCard  on  the  Macintosh  to  support  the  10  development  teams.  The  current  prototype  PsyCLE  developnieni 
platform  is  focused  upon  a  concept-mapping  tool  which  allows  the  lecturer  author  and  the  student  to  construct 
node  and  link  maps  of  information. 

In  August  1992,  the  UK  Higher  Education  Funding  Council  announced  a  call  for  proposals  for  an  ambitious 
plan  to  promote  use  of  computer  technology  in  higher  education  called  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Technology 
Programme  (TLTP).  The  ultimate  object  of  this  Programme  **is  a  decisive  extension  in  the  use  of  technology  in 
learning  so  that,  where  appropriate,  it  becomes  an  integral  and  established  feature  of  the  delivery  of  higher 
education".  A  major  focus  is  on  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  process  whilst  nevertheless  maintaining 
effectiveness  through  the  potential  benefits  of  improved  quality  of  courseware  and  flexibility  for  students. 

The  Universities  of  York  and  Sheffield  are  the  lead  sites  for  the  Psychology  TLTP  consoriium.  We  are 
working  on  a  courseware  design  and  delivery  platform  known  as  the  Psychology  Computer-based  Learning 
Environment.  We  have  nine  major  sub-discipline  development  sites  at  Universities  in  the  UK.  Each  is 
lesponsible  for  a  particular  sub-discipline  based  module.  These  ten  modules  are:  Auditory  Percepiion  (Bristol). 
Visual  Perception  (Birmingham),  Developmental  (Warwick),  Social  (Kent),  Statistics  (De  Montfort). 
Experimental  Design  (Reading),  Psycholinguistics  and  Neuropsychology  (Manchester).  Collaborative  (koup 
Work  Support  (Nottingham),  and  Philosophical  Roots  (Middlesex).  Each  development  site  is  matched  with 
some  of  over  23  evaluation  sites  in  the  UK  and  8  overseas  sites  in  the  USA,  Australia.  Denmark.  Sweden,  and 
New  Zealand.  We  are  developing  core  material  plus  additional  topics  in  each  of  the  modules,  whiNi  also 
providing  a  means  for  instructors  to  modify  content,  sequencing  and  associated  learning  tasks  to  suit  the  needs  oi 
their  particular  courses.  For  instance,  our  evaluators  teach  a  range  of  students  from  different  colleges.  They  may 
not  want  to  show  the  same  material  to  nurses  as  to  honours  psychology  classes. 

Our  emphasis  is  on  interaction  and  engagement  with  multimedia  materials  rather  than  primarily  on 
presenting  textual  and  graphical  information,  as  in  many  current  CD-ROM  and  other  multimedia  products.  We 
are  concentrating  in  many  cases  on  demonstrations  and  laboratory  experiments  which  are  hard  to  convey  m 
conventional  teaching  and  which  can  effectively  exploit  the  power  of  the  computer  to  make  more  informative  and 
advanced  experiments  possible.  For  instance,  the  student  can  work  with  the  experimental  design  module  guiding 
them  to  run  an  experiment  numerous  times,  but  with  different  population  samples  to  sec  the  effect  of  sampling 
si/.e  and  characteristics.  In  the  developmental  module,  the  students  make  predictions  ahnit  children's  behaviour 
according  to  various  theories  and  then  will  be  able  to  compare  their  predictions  to  video  clips  of  children 
performing  the  tasks. 
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A  multimedia  courseware  enables  the  manipulation  of  multimedia  information  (texts,  sounds,  graphics,  bitmap  or 
video  images).  A  multimodal  courseware  enables  the  analysis  and  fusion  of  events  from  the  keyboard,  the  mouse  or  the 
microphone  devices.  A  multimedia  architecture  needs  technics  and  tools  to  organize  and  browse  through  the  multimedia 
information.  Morevcr,  the  multimodal  architecture  needs  a  protocol  to  generate  multimodal  events  frorn  the  simple 
input  events  but  also  to  analyse  them  in  the  learning  situation. 

In  the  domain  of  interactive  application  design,  searchers  have  already  proposed  and  ratified  several  architectures 
IKa/man  93).  These  architectures  arc  absolutely  iransposable  to  C.A.I  insofar  as  a  courseware  is  also  a  high  interactive 
application.  The  architecture  that  we  propose  relies  on  the  integration  of  specific  components  such  as  the  Intelligent 
Tutoring  System  (ITS)  in  the  Scchcim  architecture  [Pfaff  85].  As  the  Scchcim  model  does  our  architecture  distinguishes 
three  layers : 

•  application  is  composed  by  a  set  of  semantic  functions  which  represents  the  courseware  functionnal  core. 
For  example  a  courseware  on  Computer  Assisted  Design  (CAD)  concepts  needs  processing  to  manipulate  curves 
and  surfaces. 

•  control  is  based  on  two  components  i.e.  the  training  adviser  and  the  learning  manager.  The  adv'ser  task  is  to 
put  the  learner  into  the  most  suitable  learning  units.  The  learning  manager  controls  the  temporal  execution  of 
the  learning  units  and  captures  the  learner  cognitive  behaviour.  The  adviser  analyses  the  behaviour  parameters 
captured  and  generates  a  new  learning  situation. 

•  presentation  distinguishes  several  components  i.e.  ihe  presentation  manager,  the  monomodal  events 
managers  and  the  multimodal  generator.  The  presentation  manager  takes  care  of  the  restoration  of  the  multimedia 
information  on  the  output  devices.  It  selects  the  information  to  present  by  browsing  through  the  multimedia 
database.  The  monommlal  events  managers  control  the  end  user  interactions.  Each  one  generates  a  monomodal 
event  and  put  it  in  the  monomodal  events  queue.  This  queue  is  used  by  the  multimodal  generator  to  produce 
multimodal  events.  The  generator  continuously  searches  command  events  in  the  queue  and  merges  all 
monomodal  events  which  have  relation  with  the  command  event.  The  fusion  method  uses  the  general  model  of 
interaction  <Command-Namc,  Objects,  Paramcters>.  The  generator  seeks  the  value  of  each  parameter  of  the 
requested  command.  The  multimodal  event  produced  is  directly  sent  to  the  learning  manager  which  establishes  an 
association  between  the  event  and  a  semantic  function. 

Our  architecture  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  components.  The  specific  components  of  a  courseware  such  as  the 
learner  profile,  the  learning  units  or  the  semantic  functions  units.  The  common  components  of  all  coursewares  (the 
generic  components)  such  as  the  learner  manager,  the  training  adviser,  the  presentation  manager,  the  multimedia 
generator  and  the  mononiodiil  events  managers  components.  These  components  can  be  implemented  once  and  for  all  and 
reused  to  develop  all  the  coursewares. 

As  an  expcrimentalion.  wc  implemented  two  releases  of  the  generic  components.  One  is  developpcd  under  the  Ms- 
Windows  system  with  the  Turbo  Pascal  and  the  C++  programming  languages.  For  the  second  we  used  the  Macintosh 
H>T7crcard  system. 

We  reuse  the  generic  components  implementations  to  build  two  coursewares  :  MATH-MAX  and  EAO-CAO.  They 
are  respectively  dealing  wilii  the  basic  arithmetic  learning  and  the  CAD  concepts.  They  respectively  use  the  hypercard 
and  the  Ms- Windows  releases. 
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From  April  1992,  new  curnculums  have  come  into  practice  in  Japanese  elementary 
school  and  "Life  I:nvironment  Studies"  took  effect  at  the  same  time.  Most  important  object  of 
"Life  linvironment  Studies"  is  to  support  the  growth  of  children's  independence.  To  rcali/c  of 
this  object  teachers  need  to  change  their  past  typical  teaching  for  all  students  in  class.  In  "Life 
linvironment  Studies",  students  need  to  study  with  strong  consciousness  about  the  problem 
<md  to  ha\'c  their  solution  concerning  of  the  problem.  So  the  most  necessar>'  ability  bringing 
up  in  "Life  Environment  Studies"  is  for  children  to  investigate  with  their  problems. 

Meanwhile  characteristics  of  hypermedia  as  Media  are  non-linear,  non-continuance, 
non -structure  and  control  by  learner.  Considering  merits  of  hypermedia,  it  is  \'er\  effective 
for  children  to  study  "Life  Environment  Studies"  applying  hypermedia. 

In  this  paper  ,we  would  discuss  about  hypermedia  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
materials  to  reali/e  the  object  of  "Life  Environment  Studies  "  and  to  lighten  the  burden 
imposed  on  teachers  in  the  process  of  development  of  hypermedia  materials. 

Software  development  and  practice  in  teaching 

(.'omputer  Assisted  Instruction(("AI)  which  was  bound  by  text  and  teacher's  guidance 
has  strong  historical  roots  in  Japanese  Education.  But  in  the  learning  style  of  recenth 
there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  changing  to  the  children-t(x:used  leimiing 
enx'ircMimcnt  .  H>pcrmedia  has  been  represented  as  new  and  powerful  tools  to  help  and 
support  the  tnuisformation  of  Japanese  chissrooms.  Children  am  stud\  not  by  torce  but 
independently  their  own  mental  curiosity  by  applying  hypermedia  strategies.  In  "Liie 
l-nvironmcnt  Studies  ",  it's  most  important  for  children  to  interested  in  relatit)nships  between 
themselves  and  near  society  , nature.  So  hypermedia  materials  is  more  useful  than  other 
materiids  to  study  for  student's  divergence  of  thinking. 

We  created  stacks  by  IlyperC'ard  from  the  numerous  computer  files  (text,  graphics, 
audio,  movies  etc.).  Each  data  of  the  card  could  linked  other  datii  of  the  appropriate  cards  in 
the  stack.  (Clicking  the  "button"  of  the  card  by  a  mouse  ,  children  who  use  the  stack  easiK 
enabled  to  dynamically  search  for  their  needful  various  type  of  information  which  is  text, 
graphics,  audio  and  movies.  Movies  are  shown  another  TV  monitor  and  lhe\  are  easih 
controlled  by  HyperCard  through  the  interface. 

We  used  the  development  stacks  in  teaching  2nd  grade  class.  After  the  lesson,  we  got 
to  know  that  children  were  very  excited  and  strongly  motivated  to  studj  with  the  h\permedia 
S\stem  Most  of  all  children  had  the  impressions  that  (he  lesson  was  ver\  interesting  and  the\ 
wanted  to  go  the  place  to  get  more  information.  The  miiin  findings  are  the  follow  ing: 
Fl  We  can  create  stacks  more  easily  and  shortly  than  developing  traditional  (\\[  system. 
F2:  It  make  children  pc^ssiblc  to  study  along  their  individual  interest  because  of  the  structural 
flexibility  and  interactive  operation  of  the  stacks. 

F3  The  stacks  are  designed  to  hold  various  type  of  diit;L  Children  c;in  stucK  more 
iiulcpendcnth  by  operating  these  data  as  they  like. 
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Interactive  nuiltimedia  bo(>ks»  also  known  as  CD-ROM  storybooks,  greatly  appeal  to  educators  who 
wish  to  stimulate  the  reading  interests  of  beginning  readers  and  reluctant  readers.  The  sound  effects,  music, 
illustrations  and  si>cech  ass(x:iated  with  such  electronic  literature  bring  stories  alive  for  the  reader  by  presenting 
a  dyniunic  retelling  of  well-known  children's  books.  'Hie  multi-lingual  options  offer  additional  appeal  to 
students  who  jirc  lejuiiing  a  second  hmguage.  for  several  of  this  genre  of  books  present  retellings  in  English  and 
iuiother  hmguage,  most  often  Spjuiish. 

Interactive  multimedia  books  have  been  used  successfully  with  elementary  grade  students  who  are 
native  sjKiikers  of  Spanish  and  with  students  who  are  learning  Spanish  as  a  second  language,  llie  student  juay 
elect  to  read  iuid  hear  a  Spjuiish  or  linglish  version  of  tlie  text.  Likewise,  he/she  may  select  specific  vocabulary 
from  the  text  or  from  the  illustrations  to  hcjir  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  thus  allowing  him/her  to  review 
pronunciation  and  to  build  vocabulary.  For  example,  while  reading  Grandma  and  Me  by  Mercer  Mayer 
(Br0derbinul).  the  student  may  re|)eal  juiy  pm  of  the  text  in  order  to  hair  Spanish  or  English  pronunciations  as 
well  as  definitions.  In  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  by  Beatrix  Potter  (Discis),  the  student  may  select  text  or 
significmit  p<irts  of  the  illustrations  to  hear  pronunciations  in  either  language.  The  interactive  nature  of  the 
reading  idlows  the  student  to  control  the  rate  and  the  format  of  presentation  and  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  story  as 
necesstiry. 

These  electronic  lM)oks  Jire  ide<d  for  students  who  have  not  yet  discovered  the  joy  of  reading  or  who  are 
learning  a  second  huiguage.  Some  criticism  has  aca)mpanied  the  proliferation  of  such  electronic  storyb<K>ks. 
however.  The  genre  is  viewed  by  some  as  notliing  more  thaii  excessive  stimulation  for  the  reader  who  engages 
in  «ui  NfrV-like  viewing  of  a  story  by  passively  listening  and  watching.  These  critics  would  suggest  that  the 
reader  should  be  focusing  simply  on  text  juid  the  imaginative  images  that  it  can  induce.  To  the  contriiry.  the 
d\n<unic  interaction  with  text  and  images  i)ennits  the  reader  to  respond  to  the  text  by  clicking  on  words, 
passages,  or  illustrations  to  make  them  come  to  life.  I-'urthermore.  the  reader  b'lilds  voaibulary  and  improves 
comprehension  by  monitoring  his  undersumding  of  the  passage  easily  and  individually  with  no  pressure  from 
instructor  or  peers  In  addition,  several  editions  of  these  electronic  b(x)ks  are  accompanied  by  the  books 
themselves  so  that  the  student  may  have  the  traditional  reading  exi)erience  as  well,  either  before  or  Jii'ter 
piirticipating  in  the  electronic  version. 

In  order  for  bilingual,  interactive  multimedia  books  to  be  effective  in  developing  students* 
imderstanding  mid  appreciation  of  text,  they  must  allow  students  to  read  independently  and  to  explore  stories 
interactiveh .  controlling  the  pace  of  the  prognun  iuid  choosing  to  read  on  their  own.  I-urthennore.  the  best  of 
this  genre  also  encourage  extension  activities  such  as  writing  iuid  onil  discussion  in  response  to  the  reading. 
I-imdh,  for  students  who  ^^re  leaning  a  new  hmguage.  niiUiN  of  these  CD-ROM  storybooks  provide  stimulating 
opportunities  for  independent  language  exploration  which  result  in  a  non-threatening  mid  thus  natural 
acquisition  of  a  new  tongue. 
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"Physics  by  Pictures'* 
New  Interactive  Learning  Environment  for  Physics  Education 
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Scientific  Center  PHYSICON 
Moscow  Institute  of  Physics  and  Technology 
Box  13.  Dolgoprudny-l  Moscow  region,  141700.  RUSSIA 
E-mail:  sob@scph.mipt,msfLSu 


Educational  computer  courseware  "Physics  by  Pictures"  is  an  integral  base  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  physics  which  provides  an  intei^ctive  learning  and  teaching  environment,  "Physics  by 
Pictures"  includes  a  set  of  dynamic  computer  simulations  of  physical  experiments  and  a  reference 
book.  The  courseware  includes  various  information  and  functions  using  simulation,  multi-media, 
gaming,  testing  etc., 

"Physics  by  Pictures"  is  an  educational  computer  courseware  for  both  teachers  and  schoolchildren 
developed  in  Scientific  Center  PHYSICON  (founded  by  Moscow  Institute  of  Physics  and  Technology 
and  Russian  Physical  Society). 

"Physics  by  Pictiu:es"  consists  of  a  reference  books  in  physics  and  a  set  of  computer  programs.  II 
includes  colorful  computer  simulations  from  Mechanics.  Themiodynamics  and  Molecular  Physics, 
Electricity.  Optics.  Atomic  Physics,  as  well  as  portraits  and  biographies  of  famous  physicists, 
historical  experiment  examples,  etc. 

Seme  questions  and  various  problems  are  included  in  the  courseware  with  the  possibility  to  enter 
and  check  the  answers  of  schoolchildren.  It  is  possible  to  choose  all  parameters  of  computer 
simulations.  Some  of  the  examples  are  designed  as  a  flexible  constructor,  which  allows  one  to 
develop  different  experimental  schemes  and  to  investigate  them.  Tliere  arc  also  a  calculator,  lists  of 
physics  and  mathematics  formulas,  and  tables  of  physical  constants.  The  hypertext  is  used  to  ease 
learning  physics.  ,     ,  r 

The  "Physics  by  Pictures"  courseware  is  intended  for  schoolchildren  with  different  levels  of 
physics  knowledge.  It  can  be  used  as  a  convenient  reference  book  for  the  first  level  physics,  and  for 
deeper  learning  of  physics  at  liigher  levels. 

Tlie  distinguishable  features  of  "Physics  by  Pictures"  are: 

a)  the  courseware  includes  various  information  and  functions  using  simulation,  multi-media, 
gaming,  testing. 

b)  a  friendly  interactive  graphics  interface. 

c)  the  courseware  provides  wide  possibilities  for  more  intensive  icacliing  and  attracts  considerable 
interest  of  schoolchildren. 

Hardware  requirements  for  the  courseware:  IBM  AT/286/386/486  compatibles.  EGA  or  VGA 
graphic  card.  Microsoft  compatible  mouse.  MS  DOS  3.3  or  higher.  Now  the  new  version  of  the 
software  for  Windows  3. 1  is  in  progress. 
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Inteiligent  Performance  Support  for  Courseware  Authoring 


J.  MICHAEL  SPECTOR 
Armstrong  Laboratory,  Technical  Training  Research  Division 
7909  Lindbergh  Drive 
Brooks  AFB,  TX  .78235-5352 


Courseware  authoring  (developing  computer-mediated  instructional  materials)  consists  of  a 
variety  of  tasks  often  performed  by  several  individuals.  Some  of  these  tasks  are  repetitive  and  involve 
skills  that  are  easily  and  quickly  acquired  (e.g.,  invoking  a  particular  computer-based  authoring 
environment  to  open  and  edit  a  file  containing  a  particular  lesson  module).  Other  tasks  are  less  mechanical 
and  require  years  of  practice  to  achieve  mastery  (e.g.,  specifying  a  particular  instructional  strategy  for  a 
given  instructional  purpose  and  setting).  Still  other  tasks  require  collaboration  in  order  to  insure 
effectiveness  of  solution  (e.g.,  planning  the  use  of  interactive  media  so  as  to  engage  learners)  (Rowland, 
1992). 

Instructional  design  intelligence  consists  of  expertise  in  one  of  more  of  the  tasks  involved  in  the 
courseware  authoring  process.  This  suggests  that  there  are  multiple  instructional  design  intelligences  and, 
therefore,  multiple  ways  to  represent  courseware  authoring  intelligence  in  a  computer  program.  An 
intelligent  courseware  authoring  performance  support  system  could  be  categorized  and  evaluated  by  the 
type  of  intelligence  provided.  At  least  these  three  types  are  possible:  ( 1 )  intelligent  tool  set  (e.g.,  brings 
the  right  tool  set  to  the  job  arranged  in  likely  order  of  use);  (2)  intelligent  design  advisor  (e.g.,  offers  one  or 
more  solutions  elaborated  for  similar  instructional  problems);  and  (3)  intelligent  design  problem-solver 
(e.g.,  presents  the  user,  perhaps  a  novice  designer,  an  executable  framework  for  solving  the  user's  design 
task)  (Duchastel,  1990;  Spector,  Poison,  &  Muraida,  1993). 

Evaluating  Intelligent  Instructional  Design  Support  Systems 

It  is  likely  that  different  evaluation  concerns  arise  with  various  types  of  courseware  authoring 
support  systems.  For  example,  for  those  s^  stems  which  purport  to  provide  an  intelligent  set  of  tools,  then  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  examine  some  task  analytic  hypotheses  (e.g.,  providing  dynamic  lesson  plans 
which  adjust  to  type  of  lesson  objective  will  enhance  productivity)  as  well  as  various  human-factors 
hypotheses  (e.g.,  providing  drop-and-drag  reusable  objects  in  a  particular  window  enhances  productivity). 
Likewise,  in  evaluating  an  intelligent  courseware  design  advisor  it  might  be  appropriate  to  examine  various 
cognitive  hypotheses  (e.g.,  providing  case-based,  context-sensitive  elaborations  of  specific  instructional 
design  guidelines  enhances  understanding  of  courseware  design  processes,  with  effects  on  improved 
instructional  design  performance).  Evaluating  an  intelligent  design  problem-solver  would  include 
evaluation  of  products  with  regard  to  instructional  effectiveness.  Evaluating  a  collaborative  courseware 
authoring  performance  support  tool  presents  new  and  unsolved  challenges. 
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Multimedia  Portfolios:  Tool  for  Classroom  Assessment 


MARYL,  STEPHEN 


Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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As  the  use  of  technology  in  educational  settings  increases,  traditional  methods  of  assessment  such  as 
written  tests  and  reports  often  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Newer  technologies  appeal  to  a  variety  of  learning 
styles,  while  the  familiar  methods  of  assessment  do  not  necessarily  address  these  differences.  With  the 
availability  of  low  cost,  relatively  easy  to  learn  multimedia  authoring  s)stcms,  traditional  methods  of 
assessment  can  be  replaced  by  more  innovative  means  of  assessment.  Multimedia  portfolios  that  contain 
samples  of  student  work  and  document  student  progress  offer  one  alternative  to  the  traditional  assessment 
tools.  The  use  of  such  portfolios  poses  several  challenges  for  the  teacher.  These  include  questions  of 
evaluation,  and  selection  of  activities  for  inclusion  that  do  not  simply  duplicate  traditional  written  forms  of 
assessment. 

This  project  focuses  on  the  use  of  multimedia  portfolios  as  assessment  tools  with  two  different  populations. 
The  first  group  consisted  of  first  grade  students  from  an  inner  city  school  These  students  created  multimedia 
math  journals  to  illustrate  concepts  studied  in  their  class.  Journals  included  original  artwork,  clip  art,  buttons, 
text  items,  digitized  pictures  and  verbal  comments  recorded  by  the  students.  Cards  selected  from  individual 
journals  were  also  combined  into  a  class  math  journal.  One  unit  included  counting  in  other  languages,  and 
students  were  able  to  include  in  the  journal  recordings  of  themselves  counting  in  these  languages.  An 
advantage  of  this  t>'pe  journal  is  the  ability  to  record  a  student's  spoken  explanation  of  a  math  concept.  Much 
of  the  artwork  and  writing  could  have  been  produced  with  paper  and  pencil.  The  case  of  duplicating  clip  art 
made  the  students  more  willing  to  work  with  larger  numbers  in  their  examples,  and  the  ability  to  icsizc  clip  art 
using  the  program  reinforced  the  concept  of  relative  sizes. 

The  second  population  consisted  of  prcservice  and  inscrvicc  teachers  in  a  college  technology  course.  These 
students  created  multimedia  portfolios  that  illustrated  uses  of  technology  in  education.  Students  created 
simple  stacks  explaining,  and  when  feasible,  demonstrating  output  from  a  variety  of  technologies  such  as 
scanners,  digitizers,  video  discs,  CD-ROM,  and  MIDI  music.  Text  items  describing  the  use  of  these 
technologies  in  educational  settings  were  included  in  the  stacks  Creation  of  a  portfolio  in  this  manner  enabled 
the  students  to  learn  how  to  use  a  hypermedia  authoring  s>'stem  as  a  tool.  Inclusion  of  samples  of  the 
technolog)'  in  the  stacks  required  the  students  to  demonstrate  proncienc>'  with  each  of  the  types  of  technology. 
Students  enjoyed  this  approach  and  felt  it  demonstrated  what  they  had  learned  more  cfTectively  than 
traditional  written  assignments  would  have  demonstrated.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  students  used  their 
stacks  to  create  videotapes  on  technology  in  education.  This  provided  an  alternative  for  those  students  without 
access  to  a  computer  after  the  course  ended  to  continue  to  use  the  material. 

Both  groups  used  HyperStudio  to  create  the  portfolios.  Samples  of  portfolios  produced  by  both  the  first 
graders  and  the  prescrvice  and  insei-vice  teachers  will  be  displayed. 

Software;  UyperStmlH^.  Roger  Wagner  Publishing,  Inc.,  El  Cajon,  California, 
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Authoring  and  Algorithmic  Navigation  in  Large  Hyperbases 
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The  problem  of  creation  of  large  educational  hyperbases  and  navigating  them  is  especially  vital  for 
loosely-structured  subjects,  e.g.  the  humanitarian  ones.  The  possibility  of  representing  such  a  subject  from 
various  points  of  view  is  very  significant.  It  is  often  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  a  material,  or  its 
"beginning"  and  "end".  For  these  fields  the  hyperbase  should  not  be  organized  as  plain  electronic  textbook. 
The  main  intention  of  it  is  to  provide  for  a  student  the  possibility  to  perceive  the  material  as  it  is,  in  multiple 
aspcciS,  and  to  promote  for  self-learning  and  free  navigation. 

When  a  hyperbase  is  intended  for  the  free  navigation,  linking  of  nodes  in  it  is  a  very  complicated  and 
ambiguous  problem.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  perform  linking  manually,  not  only  because  of  the  large  quantity  of 
nodes,  but  also  because  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  unified  criteria  of  linking.  You  never  know  in  advance  what 
will  be  the  place  of  a  particular  node  in  various  paths  while  in  navigation.  The  pragmatic  approach  would  be  to 
link  evcr>1hing  close  by  sense;  in  other  words,  each  pair  of  nodes  which  could  be  joined  with  some  linking 
expression  or  just  could  follow  one  another  in  a  navigation  path  should  he  linked.  The  authoring  system  should 
provide  facilities  for  automation  of  linking,  performing  search  for  nodes-candidates.  The  methods  of 
information  refining  and  powerful  linguistic  engines  can  certainly  help  in  this  matter. 

The  probability  of  getting  lost  in  this  hjperbase  is  very  high.  Of  course,  the  "trail  blazers"  can  do  a  lot  of 
work,  paving  "good"  paths  in  the  base,  but  the  ability  of  free  navigation  is  also  necessary. 

On  this  stage,  the  automatic  (algorithmic)  navigation  methods  are  suggested.  The  algorithms  use  only  the 
structure  of  links  in  the  hyperbase.  They  are  based  on  the  correspondence  between  topologic  and  semantic 
connectedness  of  nodes  in  a  h}pertext  net.  Speaking  about  topologic  connectedness,  we  mean  that  every'  node 
has  an  unique  position  in  the  network  (number  of  links,  distances  from  other  nodes,  etc).  When  the  links  are 
established  by  content,  the  topolog}'  of  the  network  corresponds  to  the  semantic  interrelations  of  the  nodes. 

On  each  step  of  navigation  the  possibility  exists  to  choose  the  next  node  upon  criteria  of  high  degree  of  its 
topologic  connectedness  with  all  the  nodes  previously  included  in  the  navigation  path.  The  resulting 
navigation  path  forms  a  logical  exposition  of  the  theme  set  by  the  initial  nodes. 

The  authoring  and  algorithmic  navigation  means  are  demonstrated  on  the  IntelTexl  system  (Subbotin  & 
Subbotin,  1993),  which  was  developed  basing  on  the  abovenamed  principles,  IntelText  works  on  the  PC  under 
DOS  or  Windows, 

In  IntelText,  a  h>pcrtext  node  is  a  separate  text  fragment  expressing  one  thought  or  idea  or  one  small 
section  of  a  textbook  -  in  other  words,  a  monosemantic  unit.  The  links  are  bi-directional  and  go  from  a  node  to 
a  node  as  a  whole.  Linking  can  be  performed  manually  or  automatically  or  in  semi-automatic  mode. 

The  navigation  has  three  modes:  manual,  when  the  user  traverses  among  nodes  and  can  remember  the 
navigation  "path";  automatic,  when  the  user  sets  the  theme  and  the  system  automatically  picks  up  the  nodes 
and  arranges  them  in  a  linear  text  according  to  the  built-in  criteria;  and  the  combined  mode,  when  the  result  of 
the  automatic  navigation  is  decompiled  into  a  path  which  can  be  explored  manually. 

Thus,  the  learner  has  the  following  capabilities:  traverse  from  one  node  to  another,  ask  the  s>stem  to 
automaticalK  compile  a  path  beginning  at  any  particular  node,  walk  along  this  path,  look  at  the  neighborhood 
of  the  nodes  in  it,  leave  the  path  for  independent,  manual  navigation,  return  to  the  path,  etc. 

The  author  has  additional  capabilities  of  establishing  and  changing  the  links  structure,  remembering  good 
paths,  etc.  He/she  also  can  ask  the  system  to  construct  paths  automatically,  consider  the  result  and  accordingly 
correct  some  links,  thus  improving  the  base. 
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AlgoBlock:  A  tangible  programming  language  for  collaborative  learning 
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AlgoBlock  as  an  conversational  tool 

In  the  belief  that  learning  through  discussion  and  cooperation  is  more  effective  than  il-iat  in  isolated 
environments,  the  authors  intend  to  design  a  computer-aided  learning  environment  in  which  primaiy  and 
secondary  students  can  improve  their  skills  for  planning  and  logical  thinking  through  social  interactions.  The 
authors  have  designed  AlgoBlock  system  (Suzuki  et  al.  1993)  as  a  conversational  tool  that  facilitates  discussions 
among  learners  and  activates  collaborative  programming.  It  is  a  set  of  tangible  blocks  that  can  txj  connected  to 
each  other  manually  to  form  a  program.  Each  block  corresponds  to  a  command  of  a  programming  language. 
Learners  can  control  a  graphically  displayed  submarine  on  the  CRT  through  Logo-like  commands. 

Collaboration  on  the  tangible  tool 

With  this  tangible  tool,  learners  can  manipulate  the  programs  manually  and  directly,  and  can  share  them  on 
their  collaborative  work  space.  We  believe  that  tangibility  of  AlgoBlock  helps  learners  build  programs  through 
social  interactions.  To  investigate  the  effect  of  the  tool  on  learners'  collaboration,  we  have  had  an  observational 
session,  in  which  three  12-ycar-old  students  were  engaged  in  group  programming  works  using  AlgoBlock  for  90 
minutes.  Results  of  the  observation  eloquently  tell  us  that  the  tool  is  qualified  as  a  communication  facilitator. 
Following  is  a  typical  conversation  in  the  session. 

SubjeclllOIl  "  This  "  (Tried  to  insert  Rotate-block  between  GoForward-block  and  GoRight-block  laction- II) 

Subject2l02l  "  No!  We  only  have  to  change  this  (parameter)  to  3  "  {Stretched  out  his  hand  toward  blocks  laction-2l. 
and  removed  Rotate- block  that  Subject!  connected  [action-Jj)  *' Be... Because  this  is  " 

(1  ^Easy  operation:  Handling  tangible  blocks  is  so  direct  and  easy  for  Subjects  that  they  could  manipulate 
progr.  ns  immediately  when  they  wanted  to  [action-l][action-3].  Easy  operation  promotes  trial-and-error 
activities  that  encourage  conversations  among  learners. 

(2)  S()cial  display  of  ideas:  In  [01],  Subjcctl's  idea  was  socially  displayed  to  the  others  by  the  obvious 
action  [action- 1]  and  physical  changes  in  configuration  of  the  tangible  blocks  that  were  placed  on  shared  work 
space.  Subject2  thus  could  understand  the  idea  easily  and  intervene  immediately  [02].  Subjcci2*s  response  here  is 
also  displayed  to  the  others  [action-31.  In  this  way,  manipulating  the  tangible  tool  necessarily  generates  sequence 
of  social  display  of  ideas.  AlgoBlock  works  as  an  open  tool  (Hutchins  1990)  which  enables  users  to  monitor 
their  cooperative  activities  mutually.  This  feature  contributes  to  support  collaboration. 

(3)  Gesture  based  turn-taking  control:  AlgoBlock  also  enables  gesture  based  turn-taking  control  to  access 
the  tool  because,  of  its  tangibility.  In  [02],  Subject2  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  the  blocks  [action-2]  to  express 
his  idea.  By  the  external  gesture  that  was  naturally  generated  in  trying  to  manipulate  the  Umgihlc  tool,  the  turn- 
shifting  was  smoothly  achieved  and  confirmed.  The  gesture  based  turn-taking  control  supports  vigorous 
collaboration  because,  the  rules,  which  are  the  same  as  that  in  everyday  activities,  are  so  familiar  to  learners  that 
they  do  not  have  to  learn  extra  rules  for  the  control. 
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Teachers'  (and  students')  conceptions  of  effective  teaching  practices  play  an  important  role  in  the  teaching 
and  learning  process,  but  are  typically  given  footnote  status  in  teacher  preparation  programs.  This  lack  of 
attention  to  conceptions  of  effective  teaching  may  have  particularly  critical  repercussions,  as  when  teachers  are 
trained  and/or  curricula  designed  with  a  particular  sort  of  teacher-student  interaction  in  mind,  then  injected 
into  cultures  in  which  teachers  and  students  are  accustomed  to  interacting  in  dramatically  different  ways.  The 
purpose  of  an  on-going  project  at  the  University  at  Albany  is  to  develop  materials  that  explore  differences  in 
perceptions  of  effective  teaching  practices  and  that  stimulate  preservice  teachers  to  reflect  on  their 
preconceived  notions  of  the  same.  Primary  among  these  materials  is  a  videodisc  which  presents  loosely 
scripted  interactions  between  a  teacher  and  her  students. 

Teachers'  perceptions  of  effective  teaching  are  subjective.  They  are  influenced  not  only  by  beliefs  about 
the  effectiveness  of  particular  teaching  strategies  and  styles  (factors  we  are  interested  in  exploring),  but  by 
expectations  concerning  classroom  environments  and  what  should  be  covered  in  particular  disciplines,  as  well 
as  by  affective  reactions  to  the  personalities  of  differing  teachers  and  students.  These  latter  biases  may  be 
particularly  troubling  in  cross-national  studies.  Although  video  is  generally  recognized  as  a  useful  tool  for 
exploring  teaching  effectiveness,  most  of  the  video  used  for  such  purposes  consists  of  tape  made  in  actual 
classrooms,  making  it  difficult  to  partial  out  differences  in  perceptions  based  on  differences  in  teaching 
strategies  and  styles  from  differences  in  perceptions  arising  from  other  factors.  Our  approach,  therefore,  has 
been  sliglitiy  different. 

The  video  used  in  the  work  discussed  here  was  designed  to  focus  on  particular  teaching  strategies  and 
styles  while  holding  other  factors  constant.  It  consists,  therefore,  of  quasi-scripted  vignettes  of  a  teacher  and 
her  students  exploring  a  non-traditional  subject  area,  black  history.  The  teacher  and  all  her  students  are 
African- American.  The  segments  were  shot  in  a  circular  meeting  area  in  a  local  community  school.  Two 
cameras  were  used  to  capture  both  teacher  and  student  behaviors,  edited  into  segments  which  vary  by  teaching 
strategy  and  style,  then  put  on  videodisc.  The  use  of  videodisc  allows  for  the  random  presentation  of  these 
segments. 

We  are  currently  using  the  videodisc  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  it  is  being  used  in  a  cross-national  study  of 
conceptions  of  effective  teaching  practices.  We  are  showing  the  vignettes  to  educators  from  a  variety  of 
different  countries  and  asking  them  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  shown  in  each  on  a  ten-point  scale. 
We  are  using  comparisons  of  response  patterns,  in  particular  comparisons  of  the  response.'^  of  educators  in  the 
United  States  with  the  responses  of  educators  in  African  countries  where  we  are  working,  to  inform  our 
international  curricular  work.  In  addition,  we  are  comparing  the  responses  of  preservice  and  inservice 
teachers  and  teachers  and  students  in  this  country.  Because  the  vignettes  are  on  videodisc,  vy/e  can  also  explore 
the  effect  of  presentation  on  responses. 

Secondly,  we  are  using  the  videodisc  in  our  teaching  methods  classes  as  a  prompt  for  discussions  of 
teaching  strategies,  styles,  and  reflective  practice.  We  are  finding  that  the  vignettes  elicit  a  rich  discourse 
around  these  topics,  topics  that  have  not  traditionally  been  as  well  covered  as  we  believe  they  should  be  in 
preservice  training.  The  use  of  videodisc  in  these  classes  allows  us  to  explore  particular  parts  of  each  vignette 
in  microcosm  and  to  relate  different  vignettes  to  each  other  without  struggling  with  videotape.  Students' 
response  t(»  these  discussions  have  been  very  positive,  so  much  so  that  v/e  are  currently  considering  integrating 
our  more  conventional  videotape  examples  into  a  similar  structure  for  teaching  purposes. 
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Six  videodiscs  were  developed  for  use  in  a  preservice  elementary  education  science  methods  course.  Each 
contains  a  twenty  minute  hands-on  science  lesson  taught  by  an  exemplary  teacher,  and  a  reservoir  of  thirty  second 
episodes  that  also  deal  with  the  specific  topic  of  the  videodisc.  The  disc  titles  include:  Process  Skills  I,  Process 
Skills  II,  Interdisciplinary  Science,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Classroom  Management,  and  Questioning.  Each  disc 
contains  four  separate  sound  tracks:  1)  the  lesson  as  it  hapf>ened,  2)  the  teacher's  comments,  3)  the  childrerts* 
comments,  and  4)  a  science  educator's  comments. 

This  project  was  designed  to  facilitate  instruction  in  licience  education.  Cunent  trends  in  education  call  for 
providing  meaningful  instruction.  In  science  education  this  means  hands-on  activities  that  allow  students  to 
construct  their  own  meanings.  This  series  of  videodiscs  is  an  opportunity  to  bridge  research  into  practice.  It. 
provides  an  opportunity  to  capture  positive  role  modes  implementing  outstanding  pedagogy  in  their  practice. 

Six  elementary  school  teachers  (grades  2-7)  were  identified  as  exemplary  science  teachers.  This  process  began 
in  the  fall  of  1992.  After  the  teachers  were  recruited  they  met  at  Northern  Illinois  University  where  they  were 
inserviced  with  regard  to  the  project.  Philosophy  of  the  project,  science  methodology,  process  skill  acquisition, 
questioning  strategies,  and  videotaping  details  were  discussed. 

After  the  initial  taping  a  rough  edited  version  of  the  1/2"  betacam  videotape  was  created.  Upon  completion 
the  videotape  was  taken  back  to  the  school  for  the  children  to  view.  Their  comments  regarding  what  they 
remembered  taking  place  were  recorded. 

The  teachers  were  brought  into  the  production  studio  at  the  university  to  record  their  comments.  The  science 
educator's  comments  were  also  recorded  at  the  production  studio.  At  this  point  two  3/4"  parallel  masters  were 
produced  for  each  lesson.  One  tape  contained  the  video  and  the  sound  tracks  for  audio  one  and  two.  The  second 
tape  with  identical  timecodes  contained  the  sound  tracks  for  audio  three  and  four. 

The  discs  are  currently  being  used  in  Level  I  applications  while  the  software  is  being  developed.  Elementary 
science  methods  instructors  are  integrating  selected  video  segments  into  lecture/discussion  sessions.  Tlie  two 
objectives  are  to  provide  role  models  for  preservice  teachers  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 
Access  is  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  remote  keypad. 

Preservice  teachers  are  provided  with  sets  of  barcodes  that  correlate  with  class  discussions  and  textbook 
readings.  Access  is  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  barcode  reader.  The  videodiscs  are  located  in  the  Science 
Education  Laboratory  and  are  available  to  students  outside  regular  class  time. 

Linkway  Live  is  the  software  selected  to  develop  the  interactive  multimedia  component.  When  completed, 
preservice  and  inservice  teachers  alike  will  be  able  to  interact  with  all  six  videodiscs  in  the  following  ways:  1 )  A 
lesson  plan  containing  standard  elements  such  as  concept  and  process  objectives,  procedures,  key  questions,  etc. 
serve  as  the  primary'  shell  for  each  featured  science  lesson.  The  viewer  will  be  able  to  click  on  any  icon  found 
within  the  lesson  plan  and  view  the  application  of  the  plan  and  the  resulting  behaviors.  2)  Assessment  issues  are 
another  focus  of  the  software.  Opportunities  to  correlate  with  the  Illinois  State  Goals  for  Learning,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  document.  Benchmarks^  and  common  evaluation  techniques  will  be 
provided.  3)  Decision  making  opportunities  allow  the  viewer  to  make  choices  about  instructional  alternatives  that 
he/she  might  make  during  an  activity. 

Two  additional  videodiscs  are  currently  in  production  on  the  topics  of  authentic  assessment  and  technology. 
By  the  end  of  1994,  all  eight  videodiscs  under  the  title:  Capturim;  Excellence  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
scienceeducators  mvolve^J  in  teacher  preparati()n  programs  m  the  ^tateot  niin(>is.  Beginning  in  September,  1904, 
the  proje^ct  dire^-tor  will  visit  each  Illinois  public  institution  involved  in  teiicher  education  to  conduct  staff 
development  activities  and  disseminate  the  videodiscs. 
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Educational  software  currently  being  produced  suffers  from  severe  design  flaws  which 
result  in  poor  quality.  For  designers  of  Computer-Assisted  Instniction  to  produce  effective 
instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  set  of  procedures  and  guidelines  that  designers  can 
follow,  based  on  sound  instructional  design  and  learning  principles. 

A  methodology  known  as  GOMS  can  be  used  to  assist  designers  during  the  first  phase  of 
the  design  model  [Roblyer  88].  Determining  what  is  leamed  is  the  Goal  of  the  design. 
Lessons  are  designed  to  accomplish  goals  for  specific  leamers.  Having  identified  the 
instructional  goal,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  type  of  learning  Outcomes  required  of  the 
student.  According  to  Gagne  [92],  learning  outcomes  can  be  placed  into  five  categories. 
Each  requires  a  different  instructional  method  to  accomplish  it  effectively.  Since  the 
luideriying  structure  of  the  instructional  content  differs  by  domain,  determining  the  domain  of 
learning  outcomes  gives  the  CAI  designer  an  initial  idea  about  organising  and  sequencing 
instruction  contents  for  teaching  those  outcomes. 

Different  Methods  must  be  used  to  analyse  subject  matter  in  different  domains  because  of 
different  learning  outcomes.  There  are  four  different  methods  that  can  be  used  for  analysing 
different  learning  outcomes. 

For  educational  software  to  be  effective,  what  is  needed  is  the  incoiporation  of  higher 
order  learning  Strategies  within  the  courseware.  Learning  strategies  include  techniques  that 
leamers  can  be  taught  to  use  during  instruction  to  support  effective  learning  [Uden  93].  Good 
guidelines  and  design  methodology  can  enable  designers  to  achieve  effective  courseware 
production.  The  GOMS  methodology  offers  such  an  approach. 
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With  respect  to  computing,  the  people  who  might  be  labelled  "Power  Users"  are  an  important  group  in 
any  organiTation  TTiey  often  provide  the  necessary  internal  training  (formal  and  informal)  that  an  organization 
needs  in  order  to  respond  adequately  to  rapid  technological  change.  Moreover,  they  are  often  models  for 
computing  resource  development  within  their  organizations.  In  addition,  by  learning  how  to  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  the  new  technology,  they  are  typically  pioneers  who  smooth  the  way  for  those  that  follow.  Finally, 
they  often  occupy  leadership  roles  in  the  decision-making  processes  regarding  the  integration  of  computing  within 
their  organizations.  This  paper  suggests  a  set  of  criteria  that  can  be  used  for  the  defmition  of  "Power  Users  m 
academic  environments.  It  also  describes  the  "Power  Users"  that  were  identified  in  a  survey  of  the  faculty  at 
Western  Michigan  University,  and  discusses  some  of  their  attitudes  about  and  perceptions  ofacademic  compuUng. 

Toward  a  Definition  of  Academic  Power  Users 

Based  upon  the  literature,  a  number  of  criteria  were  identified  that  are  central  to  the  notion  of  "power 
users  "  These  included:  technical  expertise,  amount  oftime  spent  using  a  computer,  the  range  of  applications  used, 
the  expertise  of  use,  and  integration  into  a  larger  group  of  skilled  computer  users.  Based  on  a  1 989  survey  of  500 
faculty  at  Western  Michigan  University,  six  criteria  were  tentatively  established  as  the  mitial  defimtion  of  power 
users  "  1)  Total  time  working  on  a  computer  in  excess  of  15  hours  per  week;  2)  Use  of  a  word  processor  a  few 
times  a  week  or  more;  3)  Use  of  electronic  mail;  4)  Useofat  least  one  application  in  addition  to  word  processing; 
5)  Teaching  or  expecting  to  teach  classes  that  require  the  use  of  computers  by  students;  and  6)  Purchase  or 
acquisition  of  a  computer  for  use  at  home  or  at  the  office. 

To  assess  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  criteria,  we  simply  removed  each  of  the  six  cntena  m 
reverse  order  and  observed  the  consequences.  For  example,  when  the  sixth  criterion  "using  one  other  application" 
was  removed  exacdy  the  same  number  of  "power  users"  was  produced  (n=54).  Since  it  makes  no  difference, 
clearly  this  factor  is  redundant  to  the  definition.  Also,  since  the  fifth  criterion  "bought/acquired  a  pc"  affects  only 
one  person  it  is  also  redundant.  Indeed,  even  the  fourth  criterion,  "using  a  wordprocessor"  affects  only  4 
individuals*  In  contrast,  removing  the  thiid  criterion  "taught  classes"  increased  the  number  of  tentative  "power 
users"  to  72  (an  increase  of  nearly  25  percent).  Clearly,  this  criterion  should  be  retained.  Since  the  other  two 
criteria  accounted  for  the  most  Power  Users,  the  final  definition  of  "academic  power  users"  among  the  faculty  at 
Western  Michigan  University  in  1989  should  be  based  upon  the  first  three  criteria  in  the  definition: 

1)  the  use  of  electronic  mail; 

2)  at  least  1 5  hours  of  computer  use  per  week; 

3)  teaching  or  expecting  to  teach  classes  that  involve  the  use  of  a  computer. 

Although  Power  Users  currently  make  up  a  small  percentage  of  computer  users  (perhaps  10%).  they  arc 
the  prototypical  faculty  computer  users  of  the  future.  What  only  the  power  users  are  doing  with  computers  today 
will  become  commonplace  among  faculty  in  gcnwal  within  a  few  years. 
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During  the  past  decade,  educators  in  the  health  sciences  have  effectively  and  widely 
used  interactive  videodisc  technology  for  the  delivery  of  instructional  material.  Many 
videodiscs  have  been  produced  that  contain  very  high  quality  still  and  motion  images  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  medical  procedures.  The  Anatomy  Project  is  a  joint  British  and 
American  effort  to  produce  a  series  of  high  quality  instructional  programs  that  uses 
multimedia  technologies  to  combine  technical  content  in  an  anful  format.  Currently,  a  set  of 
seven  videodiscs  and  programs  exist  that  are  used  in  medical  schools  around  the  world. 
When  completed.  The  Anatomy  Project  will  contain  26  volumes  of  interactive  videodisc 
courseware,  covering  all  of  clinically  oriented  human  anatomy.  Recent  advances  in  CD- 
ROM  and  digital  video  technologies  enable  high  quality  digital  adaptations  of  these 
interactive  videodisc  programs  to  be  created  and  presented  using  personal  computers. 

A  large  num.ber  of  critical  decisions  must  be  made  before  attempting  to  convert  an 
interactive  videodisc  program  into  a  digital  format.  One  of  the  most  imponant  is  the 
hardware  requirements  for  using  the  program.  Many  medical  schools  have  already  invested 
heavily  in  a  variety  of  computer  equipment  for  instructional  purposes.  One  goal  during  the 
conversion  of  The  Anatomy  Project  was  to  redesign  the  program  to  take  advantage  as  much 
as  possible  of  existing  installed  bases  of  equipment.  These  decisions  included  designing  for 
14  inch  monitors,  requiring  only  5  MB  of  RAM,  and  requiring  no  additional  display  or 
conversion  hardware  (i.e.,  software  only  decompression).  In  addition,  it  was  decided  to 
design  for  double  speed  CD-ROM  drives  since  they  have  replaced  single  speed  drives  as  the 
computer  peripheral  standard.  The  tools  used  in  the  conversion  from  analog  videodisc  to 
digital  CD-ROM  included  a  video  capture  and  compression  board  (VideoVision  Studio"^^), 
Adobe  Premiere"^'^  and  VideoFusion'^^  video  editing  software,  HyperCard^,  QuickTime™ 
compression  and  playback,  Adobe  Photoshop"^^,  and  various  graphics  programs. 

Obtaining  good  performance  from  digital  programs  stored  on  CD-ROM  (i.e., 
smooth  video  playback  with  synchronized  audio)  requires  the  developer  to  carefully 
consider  and  manipulate  a  wide  range  of  complex  system  and  media  factors.  Some  of 
these  factors  are:  CD-ROM  bandwidth;  video  frame  rate  and  resolution  processing;  video 
decompression  processing;  video  display  processing;  audio  sampling  rate  and  bit  depth; 
audio  playback  processing,  processing  time  for  ''de-interleaving''  and  scheduling  video 
and  sound;  and  flattening.  A  number  of  techniques  have  been  developed  to  enhance 
movie  playback.  One  of  the  most  useful  involves  capturing  a  video  frame  as  a  still 
image,  digitally  enhancing  the  image,  and  then  inserting  copies  of  the  still  image  in  place 
of  the  original  video  segment.  A  second  technique  involves  replacing  full  motion  video 
with  a  montage  of  still  images  while  maintaining  the  sound  or  narration. 
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Within  the  last  decade  biotechnology,  the  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  genetic  engineering,  has 
become  increasingly  important  and  well  known  in  universities  and  industry.  However,  this  knowledge  has  not 
crossed  over  to  the  general  public  or  even  high  school  students  moving  towards  a  scientific  career.  The 
HyperCard  stack  described  in  this  paper  takes  the  theoretical  concepts  and  experimental  procedures  of 
biotechnology  and  incorporates  them  into  an  interactive  computer  simulation  of  a  basic  biotechnology 
application.  The  student  is  given  the  task  of  producing  human  insulin  using  genetic  engineering  techniques. 

The  simulation  takes  place  in  a  virtual  laboratory  where  the  student  can  move  from  room  to  room 
and  work  station  to  work  station  at  the  click  of  a  button.  The  student  starts  the  experiment  by  preparing  the 
vector  DNA  to  be  spliced  with  the  human  gene.  The  student  selects  the  bacterial  culture  which  hns  the  desired 
plasmid  and  uses  enzymes  to  release  the  plasmids.  From  there  the  student  isolates  the  plasmids  using  a 
centrifuge  and  then  selects  the  appropriate  restriction  enzyme  to  cut  the  plasmid  DNA  at  the  desired  DNA 
sequence. 

The  next  task  for  the  student  is  to  prepare  the  insert  DNA  by  first  extracting  mRNA  from  human 
pancreas  and  using  reverse  transcriptase  to  create  the  DNA  sequence  which  produces  insulin.  The  insulin 
gene  is  prepared  for  splicing  by  attaching  the  regulatory  sequence  to  the  gene.  This  will  activate  the  gene  and 
allow  the  host  cell  to  produce  human  insulin.  The  final  procedure  after  the  insulin  gene  and  plasmid  are 
spliced  is  to  introduce  the  hybrid  vector  into  bacterial  cells.  The  student  then  screens  for  bacterial  cells  which 
have  accepted  the  hybrid  vectors  and  will  naturally  produce  insulin.  These  bacteria  are  then  placed  in  a 
culture  broth  where  human  insulin  is  harvested. 

Though  the  necessary  steps  are  outlined  in  the  protocol  stacks  the  student  interactively  performs  the 
tasks  using  equipment  that  would  be  found  in  a  real  laboratory.  In  the  protocol  stack  there  are  links  lo 
supplementary  stacks  which  further  explain  basic  concepts  to  the  student.  For  example^  there  is  a  linked  stack 
which  explores  the  use  of  vectors  in  genetic  engineering.  Both  viral  vectors  and  plasmid  vectors  are 
demonstrated. 

At  all  the  work  stations  the  student  can  click  on  a  virtual  microscope  which  shows  an  animation 
sequence  to  help  the  student  visualize  the  biological  processes  that  are  happening  inside  the  test  tubes.  The 
graphical  nature  of  the  laboratory  along  with  the  n.imations  of  whnt  is  happening  at  the  cellular  and 
molecular  level  provide  an  insightful  and  entertaining  introduction  to  genetic  engineering.  This  virtual 
laboratory  is  an  affordable  alternative  to  having  a  fully  stocked  biotechnology  hib  at  every  high  school. 
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The  overwhelming  ills  faced  by  education  today  will  never  be  cured  by  using  outdated  traditional 
processes  for  education.  Worn-out  lectures,  tests  and  homework  fall  far  short  in  challenging  high  school 
students  10  learn  the  skills  they  desperately  need  to  face  their  rapidly  changing  future.  The  process  is  changing 
in  Orange  County.  Florida.  The  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Training  Systems  Division  (TSD)  and  Edgewater 
High  School,  supported  by  Apple  Computer.  Inc.,  have  joined  under  the  Partners  in  Education  Agreement  to 
provide  a  new  learning  paradigm  in  one  classroom  environment. 

The  Training  Systems  Division  needed  a  method  to  explain  the  underlying  concepts  of  Distributed 
interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  and  Edgewater  High  School  was  looking  for  ways  to  utilize  their  computer 
animation  lab.  Edgewater  and  TSD  jointly  planned  a  learning  venture  for  the  students  to  produce  the 
Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  Instructional  Animation.  This  project  provided  a  "real-world"  multi-media 
production  that  would  enrich  students*  skills  in  visual  arts,  group  dynamics,  computer  operation,  and  problem 
solving  in  a  multi-disciplined  team  environment. 

The  primarv'  objective  was  to  make  the  entire  project  a  creative  product  developed  by  students.  The 
teacher  and  facilitating  partners  encouraged  students  to  learn  to  structure  a  task  from  conception  to 
completion,  work  in  groups  and  independently,  communicate  ideas  verbally  and  visually,  manage  time  and  set 
priorities.  To  provide  the  students  with  a  non-traditional,  highly  effective  learning  environment,  the 
organization  of  this  student  team  was  modeled  after  a  real  corporation  complete  with  a  customer,  TSD. 

The  facts  that  the  corporation  had  the  capability  to  interview,  hire,  promote,  or  dismiss  employees 
based  on  production  needs  and  work  performance,  helped  motivate  all  students  to  cany-  their  share  of  the 
workload.  The  student  and  teacher  held  regular  corporate  meetings  to  make  work  assignments,  prioritize 
time,  delegate  project  responsibility,  critique  the  animation,  and  evaluate  progress.  Student  communication 
and  organizational  skills  improved  rapidly  as  they  assumed  their  full  corporate  responsibilities. 

With  this  type  of  partnership  project,  the  teacher  becomes  a  resource  person,  facilitator,  and  stage 
manager,  creating  a  cooperative  learning  environment.  The  students  develop  elTective  working  skills  as 
traditional  classroom  assignments  are  minimized  and  more  of  the  students*  effort  is  directed  by  self-initiated 
tasks.  The  teacher  serves  as  a  resource  manager,  identifying  and  securing  community  people  with  specialized 
skills  to  enhance  the  learning  production  process. 

Throughout  the  project's  lifespan,  subject  matter  experts  assisted  the  students  in  the  areas  of 
engineering  and  DlS,  computer  technology,  creative  writing,  theater,  and  visual  arts.  Parents  volunteered 
clerical  skills,  transportation,  food,  technical  skills,  equipment,  and  family  time.  Their  support  was 
invaluable. 

Students  reported  learning  important  skills  from  participation  in  this  project  such  as:  cooperation, 
drawing,  color  theory,  organization,  public  speaking,  advertising,  brainstorming,  animation,  working  with 
others,  problem  solving  and  business  planning.  This  partnership  effort  allowed  students  to  develop  real  vvorld 
competencies  such  as  imngination,  flexibility,  leadership,  and  responsibility.  What  started  as  a  simple 
classroom  project,  evolved  in  into  a  rcvolutionarv  teaching  and  learning  experience. 
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New  electronic  media  now  provides  fast  and  easy  access  to  the  authoritative  language 
information.  Natural  language  processing  as  a  part  of  Artificial  Intelligence  is  seen  by  some  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  directions  in  computer  based  language  learning.  In  Intelligent  Language  Tutoring 
Systems  of  various  types,  natural  language  processing  is  one  of  the  most  important  components. 
There  are  many  popular  linguistic  applications  for  Romance  and  Germanic  languages  that  could  be 
used  for  language  learning.  Unfortunately,  we  can't  confirm  the  same  about  Russian  language 
processing,  in  which  good  results  were  achieved  for  IBM  360  (Popov,  1986)  and  only  first  steps  are 
made  for  personal  computers. 

We  shall  describe  the  design  of,  and  the  possible  applications  of  Russian  language  processor 
RUSSICON  capable  of  acting  as  an  intelligent  system  for  analyzing  and  synthesizing  of  Russian 
text. 

Processor  RUSSICON  (Yablonsky,  S.A.,  1990;  Belyaev,  B.M.,  &  Surcis,  A.S.,&  Yablonsky, 
S.A.  1993)  includes  six  main  blocks:  1)  Set  of  machine  dictionaries.  Base  machine  Russian  dictionary 
consists  01  36611  word-building  stems.  One  word-building  stem  generates  from  1  up  80  word 
changing  stems.  Wordbuilding  stems  of  the  dictionary  give  birth  to  84167  word-changing  stems. 
Word-changing  stems  in  there  term  give  birth  to  3600000  different  words,  2)  System  for  construction 
and  support  of  computer  dictionaries.  3)  Morphological  analyzer  allows  to  define  following 
grammatical  characteristics  of  a  word:  part  of  speech,  changeability,  animation,  case,  number,  gender, 
person,  aspect,  tense,  transition,  mood,  form,  reflexive  (verb),  length  of  word-building  and 
word-changing  stem.  4)  Normalizer  which  modifies  a  given  word  to  its  normal  grammatical  form 
(lemma).  5)  Syntactic  analyzer.  6)  Semantic  analyzer.  The  processor  is  designed  as  C  library  (Borland 
C++)  of  mentioned  functions. 

Several  applications  arc  build  on  the  base  of  the  processor.  Russicon  Russian  Spelling  Corrector 
checks  wrong  spelling.  Russicon  Russian  Electronic  Thesaurus  provides  users  with  complete 
s>non>m  information  for  words  or  phrases.  Russicon  Russian  Language  Expert  System  provides  all 
functions  of  processor,  allows  to  receive  morphological  information  of  the  word  and  to  build  normal 
form  for  the  word,  shows  paradigm  for  the  word,  constructs  new  words  lexicon,  constructs  livc|ucnc> 
lexicon,  provides  morphological  information  treatment  of  new  words  not  in  the  base  dictionary. 
Russicon^s  Russian  Electronic  Dictionary  for  any  form  of  input  Russian  word  outputs  a)  one  or 
several  lemmas  (lexical  homonims);  b)  one  or  several  sets  (the  case  of  morphological  homonyms)  of 
such  grammatical  characteristics:  part  of  speech,  case,  gender,  number,  tense,  person,  degree  of 
comparision,  voice,  aspect,  mood,  form,  type,  transitiveness,  reflexive,  animation;  c)  the  synonym 
rovv(s);  d)  the  antonyms;  e)  the  precise  definitions;  f)  the  explanatory  comments;  g)  Ihe  examples  of 
usage  etc.        All  linguistic  applications  could  be  used  as  a  sepcrate  systems  or  inside  of  some 
1  utoring  Systems. 
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